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PREFACE. 


In  o£Periog  to  the  public  the  following  History  of  the  Highlandg  and 
Highland  Clans,  which  has  so  long  occupied  my  attention,  I  think  it  right 
to  state,  without  reserve,  that  the  Work  makes  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  original  discovery,  or  novel  speculation.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  hazard  conjectures,  invent  theories,  construct  plausible  hypotheses, 
and  indulge  in  shadowy  generalizations.  In  the  regions  of  doubt  and 
obscurity,  there  is  always  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  barren 
ingenuity,  which  prefers  the  fanciful  to  the  certain,  and  aims  at  the 
praise  of  origindity  by  exciting  surprise  rather  than  producing  convic- 
tion. My  object  has  throughout  been  of  a  humbler,  though,  as  I  conceive, 
of  a  much  more  useful  kind.  I  have  sought  to  embrace,  in  this  Work, 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  to  render 
it  a  repertory  of  general  information  respecting  all  that  relates  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  rather  than  a  collection  of  critical  disquisitions  on 
disputed  questions  of  history  or  tradition.  How  far  I  have  succeeded 
in  this  object,  or  whether  I  have  succeeded  at  all,  is  another  and  very 
different  question,  as  to  which  the  public  alone  are  entitled  to  decide ;  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that,  from  their  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  there 
lies  no  appeal.  In  any  event,  however,  I  shall  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  have  done  somewhat  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me,  by  collecting  and  arranging  a  body  of  materials, 
the  importance  of  which  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  the 
most  intimately  conversant  with  the  subject. 

In  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Clans,  I  have  to  acknowledge,  and 
I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  obligations  to  the  work  of  the 
late  Mr  Donald  Gregory,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  Mr  W.  F. 
Skene,  in  as  far  as  it  treats  of  the  origin,  descent,  and  affiliations  of  the 
different  Highland  tribes.  Many  of  the  opinions  and  views  promulgated 
by  the  latter  I  have  ventured  to  dispute,  at  the  same  time  assigning  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  him ;  but  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  unequivocally  admitted,  that,  without  the  benefit  of  his  researches 
and  those  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr  Gregory,  it  would  have 
been  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  compile  even  the  faintest  sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  Highland  Clans,  far  less  to  arrange  it  in  any  thing 

like  a  systematic  form.    The  labour  of  half  a  lifetime  would  hardly  have 
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been  BuiBcient  to  collect,  examine,  and  digest  the  materials  which  still 
remain  buried  in  the  repositories  of  the  principal  fiimilies  of  the  North ; 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  tesult  of  such  researches  would 
have,  in  any  degree,  repaid  the  anxiety  and  toil  which  the  prosecution 
of  them  would  have  imposed.  Genealogies  afford  but  meagre  food  for 
the  historian,  and  current  traditions  or  fiimily  legends  fall  more  within 
the  province  of  the  romancer  or  the  poet,  than  of  him  whose  business 
it  is  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  natural  sequence  of 
events.  Both  the  gentlemen  I  have  named  have,  each  in  his  own  way, 
treated  this  subject  in  a  truly  inquisitive  spirit ;  and  neither,  so  far  as  1 
have  observed,  has  permitted  himself  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  infor- 
mation by  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  fancy  or  imagination. 

I  have  further  to  state,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Work,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  exercise  that  strict  impartiality,  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  one  who  undertakes  to  write  history.  If  I  have  any 
prejudices,  I  am  unconscious  of  their  existence.  If  I  have  done  injustice 
to  any  one,  it  has  been  involuntarily  and  unintentionally*  If  the  opinions 
I  have  expressed  are  erroneous,  they  have  at  least  been  honestly  formed. 
That  I  have  an  affection  for  the  subject,  I  fireely  admit ;  that  I  have, 
in  any  instance,  sought  to  minuter  to  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders 
generally,  or  to  that  of  individual  tribes  of  the  Highland  people,  I  de- 
cidedly deny.  Perhaps  1  shall  be  accused  of  having  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  made  admissions,  on  disputed  points,  which  a  larger  share 
of  patriotic  prudence  might  have  induced  me  to  withhold.  Be  it  so. 
Truth  is  of  no  country.  There  is  enough  in  the  Highland  character  to 
sustain  its  just  and  reasonable  claims  to  distinction,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  absurd  exaggerations  and  embellishments  in  which  too 
many  have  chosen  to  indulge. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  bringing  out  this  Work,  more  especially  as  it  has  been  entirely  im- 
putable to  myself,  and  in  no  degree  whatever  owing  to  my  excellent  and 
indulgent  publishers.  Non  omnia  possutntis  omnes.  Circumstances  over 
wliich  I  had  no  control  often  interrupted  my  labours,  when  most  anxious 
to  pursue  them,  and  forced  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  other  and  far 
less  attractive  avocations.  But  now  when  the  task  is  completed,  I  trust 
that  any  temporary  feeling  of  chagrin  or  disappointment  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  no  extrinsic  consideration  will  be  allowed  to  affect  the 
judgment  the  public  may  be  disposed  to  pronounce  on  the  Work  which 

is  at  length  respectfully  submitted  to  their  decision. 
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PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION. 


Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  the  learned  to  trace  the  origin 
of  nations  and  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
great  human  family,  as  found  at  the  dawn  of  history,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that  the  result  has  been  far  from  satis&ctory,  and  that  many  of 
the  systems  which  have  been  proposed  are  built  upon  the  most  gratui- 
tous and  chimerical  hypotheses.  By  a  comparison  of  languages,  how- 
ever, considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  affinities  of  nations ; 
but  beyond  these  philological  investigations,  every  thing  becomes  vague 
and  uncertain. 

Some  modern  writers,  particularly  amongst  the  Germans,  with  that 
unfortunate  latitudinarianism  of  interpretation  which  distinguishes  the  dis* 
ciples  of  the  neologian  school,  consider  the  deluge  as  having  been  confin- 
ed to  a  small  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  upon  this  gratuitous  hypothesis 
they  have  raised  the  most  incongruous  systems.  Klaproth,  although  he 
very  properly  disclaims  the  intention  of  deriving  all  languages  from  one 
primitive  tongue,  nevertheless  makes  the  following  extraordinary  observa- 
tions :  **  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Germanic*  race  took  place  pro* 
bably  before  the  flood  of  Noah :  besides,  it  b  the  only  Asiatic  one  which 
appears  to  have  descended,  after  that  event,  from  two  high  mountains, 
namely,  from  the  Himalaya  into  India  and  Middle  Asia,  and  on  the 
west  from  the  Kaukasus  into  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  In  India  this 
race  mixed  itself  much  with  the  dark-coloured  aborigines,  and,  though 
its  speech  predominated,  its  physical  characteristics  were  deteriorated, 
as  has  ever  been  the  case  when  a  mixture  has  taken  place  between 
a  white  and  black,  or  brown  race ;  when  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
latter,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  each  undergo  an  inevitable  change. 

•  Indians,  Peraiansy  Afghans,  Kurds,  Medes,  Ossetes,  Armenians,  Sdaronians,  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  the  people  whc 
'•peak  a  language  derived  from  Latin,  are  reckoned  by  Klaproth  as  Indo- Germanic 
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The  brown  or  negro -like  aborigines  of  India  probably  saved  themselves 
during  the  flood  of  Noah  on  the  high  mountains  of  Malabar  and  the 
Ghauts.*  In  the  dialects  of  the  southern  parts  of  India,  there  appears 
to  be  a  number  of  roots  and  words  received  from  the  aborigines,  and 
some  remains  of  such  words  may  perhaps  be  found  among  the  wild 
mountain-people  in  the  northern  parts.  From  the  Kaukasus,  another 
branch  of  this  stem  seems  to  have  descended  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  proceeded  into  Media;  and  thence  peopled  Persia. 
Afterwards  they  probably  migrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  first  into 
southern,  and  then  into  northern  ]^rope."f 

In  this  way  does  Klaproth,  founding  upon  a  series  of  the  merest  as- 
sumptions, coolly  set  aside  the  whole  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge; — 
and  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  the  same  fate  has  befallen  him 
with  other  writers  who  have  departed  from  the  short  but  distinct 
narrative  of  the  sacred  historian,  namely,  being  obliged  to  wander  in 
Cimmerian  darkness,  without  even  an  occasional  glimmering  of  light 
to  direct  his  steps.  For  if  the  Mosaic  history  be  rejected,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  all  speculations  respecting  the  original  peopling  of 
the  world  can  rest  upon  no  foundation  whatever,  as  the  first  dawning  of 
profane  tradition  and  history  is  scarcely  discernible  earlier  than  1200 
or  1800  years  before  the  Christian  era.}  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
the  Mosaic  account  is  departed  from,  the  more  confused  and  perplexed 
do  all  such  speculations  become ;  an  evident  proof  indeed  of  the  vanity 
of  human  pretensions  when  opposed  to  the  authority  of  divine  revelation. 

J'rom  the  account  given  by  Moses,  we  must  consider  the  great  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  or  Mesopotamia,  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
whence,  as  from  a  common  centre,  the  different  streams  of  population  di- 
verged upon  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  uniformity  of  speech,  and 
the  creation  of  a  variety  of  languages  altogether  distinct  from  one  another. 
Of  the  number  and  description  of  the  languages  thus  miraculously  brought 
into  existence,  the  sacred  historian  is  silent,  and,  consequently,  any  in- 
quiries to  ascertain,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  must,  amidst  the  immense  variety  of  languages  and  dialects  which 
now  exist,  be  m  a  great  measure  indefinite  and  conjectural.  By  the 
aid  of  philology,  however,  some  approximation  lias  been  made  towards 
a  solution  of  these  recondite  questions,  but  from  the  absence  of  histori- 
cal detail,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  rather  as  curious  speculations, 
than  as  points  conclusively  settled. 

At  that  era  when  the  dawn  of  history  begins  to  dispel  the  dark 
cloud  which  had  overshadowed  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  were  occupied  by  tribes  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  customs,  and  language,  and  distinguished  by  varieties  in 
their  physical  constitution.     When  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  first 

•  The  Ghauts  and  the  mountains  of  Malabar  are  identical 
f  Asia,  Polyglotta,  p.  43,44. 
I  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  218* 
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began  to  turu  their  eyes  westward,  they  found  Europe,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  the  remotest  shores  of  Ireland,  peopled  by  a  race 
called  Gauls  or  Celts,  or  rather  Kelts,  who,  before  they  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  soil  by  tillage,  had  overspread  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  in  the  course  of  their  armed  migrations,  and  had  even  poured 
their  predatory  bands  through  the  Alpine  passes  into  the  great  plain  of 
northern  Italy.  They  extended  along  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Euxine, 
and  spread  themselves  till  they  were  met  on  different  sides  by  the  Sar- 
niatians,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians.  As  their  expeditions  were  in  ge- 
neral prior  to  the  period  of  history,  we  have  but  slender  means  or 
probable  conjecture  as  to  the  antiquity,  extent,  and  direction  of  the 
great  migratory  movements  of  this  remarkable  race.  Their  later  incur- 
sions or  establishments  in  Italy  are,  however,  better  known ;  and  even 
in  the  oldest  memorials  we  can  scarcely  discern  a  trace  of  those  wander- 
ings or  migrations  of  tribes  which  must,  nevertheless,  have  originally 
filled  this  region  of  the  earth  with  inhabitants.* 

From  a  remote  antiquity,  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  German  ocean  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Cimmerii  or 
Cimbri,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Celts;  whilst  Gaul  was  occupied 
by  the  other  division,  to  which  the  name  of  Celtae  was  more  properly  and 
commonly  applied.f  Herodotusj:  mentions  the  Celts  and  Cynetae  as  in- 
habiting the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Ister  or  Danube  ;  but  it  is  uuknown  during  how  many 
ages  they  had  occupied  this  region  before  the  father  of  history  obtained 
this,  which  is  the  earliest,  notice  of  them.  Aristotle§  and  other  ancient 
writers  give  us  nearly  the  same  information  with  Herodotus,  whom  they 
probably  followed.  With  regard  to  Britain,  it  must  have  been  inhabit- 
ed at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  since,  from  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  tin  exported  from  Britain  by  Phoenician 
traders,  was  at  that  time  in  general  use ;  a  circumstance  which  evident- 
ly implies,  that  our  island  was  then  peopled  by  a  race  who  had  already 
explored  its  metallic  treasures ;  whilst,  from  other  considerations,  it 
has,  with  much  probability,  been  inferred,  that  the  earliest  settlers  or 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  origin.  But  at  what  precise 
period  of  time  the  Celts  found  their  way  into  Britain^  is  a  question 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  in  a 
satis&ctory  manner  whether  the  original  Celtic  population  of  Scotland 
sprung  from  the  Cimmerii  or  Cimbri,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Celtse,  whose  possessions  extended  from  the  Bosphorus  Cimmerius  on  the 
Euxine,  to  the  Cimbric  Chcrsonesus  of  Denmark,  and  to  the  Rhine ; 
or  from  the  Celtae,  properly  and  peculiarly  so  called,  who  inhabited 
ancient  Gaul. 

•  Mackintosh.  History  of  England,  toI.  i.     Inlroduction,  p.  2.— Prfchard  on  (he 
Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  14. 
f  Pinicerton,  Dissertation  on  the  Scjthians  or  Goths.     Part  1.  chap.  iv. 
I  Lib.  ii.  and  iv.  §  In  Meteorol.  Do  Gen.  Animn,  lib.  ii.  c  18 
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Mr  Pinkerton,  followiDg  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  the  common 
tradition,  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  touthem  part  of  Britain  was  first 
peopled  from  Gaul  by  Gael}  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  Cumri 
from  Germany,  so  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  the  northern  part  of  Bri- 
tain was  first  peopled  by  Cumri  from  Jutland,  the  passage  fix>m  the  Cim- 
brie  Chersonesus  to  North  Britain  through  open  sea  being  more  easy  than 
that  from  the  south  of  Britain  to  the  north  through  vast  forests.  The 
sea,  so  far  from  hindering,  promotes  even  savage  colonization ;  and  late 
navigators  have  found  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  distant  from  each  other^  all  peopled  by  one  race  of  men.  Where 
men  and  sea  exist,  canoes  are  always  found,  even  in  the  earliest  state  of 
society,  and  the  savage  Finns  and  Greenlanders  perform  far  longer  navi- 
gations than  that  from  Jutland  to  Scotland.  The  length  of  Britain  is  so 
great  from  south  to  north,  that  to  people  the  latter  from  the  former,  must 
have  been  a  work  of  many  ages  ;  whereas,  the  passage  from  Germany  was 
open  and  easy.  The  Picts,  he  continues,  came  from  Norway  to  Scotland, 
and  we  may  infer  from  analogy,  that  the  first  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country  proceeded  from  the  north  of  Germany ;  for  the  Cimbri  or 
Cumri  possessed  the  coast  of  Germany  opposite  to  North  Britain,  or  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  even  down  to  a  late  period.  As  it  is  improbable 
that  the  north  of  Britain  remained  without  Celtic  inhabitants,  whilst  all 
the  opposite  country  of  Germany  was  held  by  them,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  the  Cimbri  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  But  when 
we  find  Cimbric  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  remaining  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  the  inference  acquires  as  much  certainty  as  the 
case  will  admit  of.  These  Cimbri,  the  supposed  first  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land,  were  of  one  and  the  same  great  stock  with  the  Cumri  or  Welsh ; 
the  Welsh,  however,  are  not  their  descendants,  but  only  remains  of  the 
Cimbri  of  South  Britain,  who  passed  firom  the  opposite  coast  of  Germany, 
and  drove  the  Gael  or  Gauls,  the  first  inhabitants,  into  Ireland.  In  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus,*  the  aboriginal  population  of  Scotland  came  out  oi 
Germany,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the  time  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,f  the  Picts  or  Caledonians,  who  were  probably  the  first  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain,  were  said  to  have  originally  proceeded  from  Scyikia ; 
a  generic  term  used  by  Strabo,^  Diodoru8,§  and  Pliny,  ||  to  denote  the 
northern  division  o£the  European  continent,  in  which  sense  it  is  adopt- 
ed by  Bede.f 

Father  Innes,  a  more  sound  and  dispassionate  inquirer  than  Pinker- 
ton,  supposes,  however,  that  as  the  Caledonian  Britons  or  Picts  were  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Britons  of  the  south ;  and  that  as  the  latter  un- 
questionably came  into  Britain  from  the  nearest  coasts  of  the  Gauls,  they 
advanced  by  degrees,  as  they  multiplied  in  the  island,  and  peopled  the 


•  TaciU  in  Vit.  Agric.   No.  11.  f  Bcdc,  1.  i.  c.  I. 

X  Sirabo,  p.  507.  S  Diodor.  1.  vi.  c  7.  B  Piin.  1.  ri.  c.  13. 

^  Pinkerton  on  the  earliest  Coltir  inhabitants  of  Si^otland.     Part  1.  chap.  ii. 
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southern  parts  of  it,  towards  the  more  northern  parts  and  seated  them- 
selves there,  carrying  along  with  them  the  same  customs  as  the  Britons 
of  the  south,  and  the  same  language  derived  originally  from  the  Celts 
or  Gauls.  He  observes,  that  Tacitus  himself  seems  at  last  to  have 
come  into  this  opinion ;  for  after  his  conjecture  about  the  origin  of  'the 
Caledonians  and  of  the  Silures,  he  adds,  without  exception  as  to  all  the 
Britons,  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the  Gauls  from  the  neighbouring 
coast  had  at  first  peopled  the  island.*  This  was  certainly  the  more 
natural  way,  for  so  the  earth  was  at  first  peopled.  Men,  as  their  num- 
bers increased  in  their  first  habitations,  were  obliged  to  advanc<B  to  new 
ones  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  transport  themselves  not  only  over 
rivers,  but  across  the  narrowest  arms  of  the  sea,  at  first  only  to  the 
nearest  lands,  or  islands,  which  they  could  easily  discern  from  their  own 
coasts,  before  they  durst  adventure  on  sea  voyages  out  of  sight  of  land, 
especially  in  those  early  times  when  men  were  ignorant  of  the  compass 
and  art  of  navigation.  Hence,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  came  rather  frx>m  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island  than  from  Scandinavia,  or  firom  other  parts 
of  the  northern  continent,  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  sail  from  any 
part  of  Britain.f 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  came  fix>m  Gaul,  Mr  Innes  refers  to  Herodian,  Dio  Cassius,  and 
even  to  Tacitus  himself,  all  of  whom  ordinarily  call  the  Caledonians  Bri- 
tons, without  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  their  living  in  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  island,  and  of  their  having  maintained  their  liberty 
with  greater  courage  and  unanimity  than  the  Britons  of  the  south  against 
the  Roman  power,  to  which  last  characteristic  allusion  is  made  in  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Galgacus  to  his  army  when  about  to  engage  with 
the  legions  of  Agricola.  According  to  Tacitus,  this  intrepid  chief  told 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  the  most  noble  among  the  Britons  (tio* 
hiUssimi  toHus  BriiannicB)^  who  had  never  beheld  slavery,  far  less 
felt  it ;  the  only  difference  which,  from  the  harangue  of  Galgacus,  seems 
to  have  then  existed  between  the  Caledonians  and  the  Britons  of  the 
south  .j: 

The  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  arc 
evidently  the  channels  through  which  the  streams  of  population  flowe<t 
into  Europe ;  and  Thrace,  which  received  its  original  population  froiu 
Asia  Minor,  was  probably  the  first  land  in  our  division  of  the  globe 
which  was  trodden  by  human  footsteps;  for  although  the  intervening  coun- 
tries of  Lesser  Asia,  by  presenting  inducements  for  colonization,  might 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  emigration,  yet,  as  there  was  no  formidable 
mountain  barrier  like  the  Caucasian  chain  to  stem  the  current  of  popu- 
lation, it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Thrace  was  the  first  Europeuu 

•  '^  In  adversum  tamen  estimaiiti,  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occupasse  credibile  est."— 
T\ncit,  vit.  Agrie,  No.  11. 

t  Critical  Essay.     London.  ]7S9>  vol.  t.  p.  70,  71.  t  Ibid.  p.  71, 7& 
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country  wbich  received  its  portion  of  the  human  race.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that 
Thrace,  and  indeed  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Danubcy  were 
originally  peopled  from  Asia  Minor.*  Adelung,f  indeed,  supposes 
that  the  latter  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Sem- 
itic branch,  who  were  afterwards  supplanted  in  the  principal  and  west- 
ern division  of  the  country  by  emigrating  colonies  of  Thracians;  but 
although  several  tribes  of  the  Semitic  family,  such  as  the  Cilicians,  Cap- 
padocians,  and  Lydians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin, livQd  in  Asia  Minor,  there  seems  no  sufficient  grounds  for  an  opinion, 
which,  besides  its  inherent  improbability,  is  contrary  to  history. 

In  process  of  time  the  descendants  of  the  races  which  had  penetrated 
into  Europe  through  the  Caucasus,  and  by  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont, 
converged  upon  the  Danube,  whence  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Pressed  by  the  influx  of  population  from  the 
north,  or  desirous  of  conquest,  several  tribes  of  the  Thracian  race 
abandoned  their  possessions  in  Europe  at  an  early  period,  and  cross- 
ed over  into  Lesser  Asia  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  These  tribes 
took  possession  of  the  northern  and  western  tracts  of  that  country  under 
the  denomination  of  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  and  Mysians.  j:  But  not- 
withstanding this  reflux  of  population,  the  Thracians  in  Europe  still 
continued  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  nations,  next  to  the  Indians, 
and  would  have  been  invincible  had  they  been  united  under  one  chief 
or  head.  Of  the  Thracian  race,  the  people  known  by  the  primary  or 
generic  denomination  of  Getae,  formed  a  considerable  branch.  In 
Europe  the  dominions  of  the  Thracians  lay  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  were  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  territories  of  the  Pel- 
asgi,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  Illyrians  also  were  another 
branch  of  the  same  stem. 

From  Thrace  Greece  was  first  peopled  by  the  Pelasgi,  a  tribe  of 
Thracian  origin,  who  gave  the  name  of  Pelasgia  to  all  Greece.  To  the 
Pelasgians,  so  called  from  Peiasgus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Arcadia,  and  a 
mixture  of  other  early  settlers,  the  Greek  nation  is  probably  indebted 
for  its  origin ;  §  for  the  isolated  passage  from  Herodotus,  respecting  an 
alleged  difierence  between  tlie  languages  of  the  Pelasgi  of  Kreston,  and  oi 
Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Hellespont,  and  that  of  the  Hellenes,  does  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  Hellenic 
people  were  a  difierent  race,  a  conclusion  which  would  not  only  be  con- 
trary to  what  the  father  of  history  elsewhere  states,  but  also  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  Greek  nation  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished into  three  races,  namely,  the  Cohans,  the  lonians,  and  the 
Dorians,  each  of  which  spoke  a  difierent  dialect,  of  which  the  ^olic  has 

•  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  62,  251.  f  Mithridatos,  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

%  Herodotus,  Strabo.  S  Mitfi^rd,  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  «0. 
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been  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  The  last  mentioned  branch  having 
acquired  an  ascendancy  in  Pelasgia,  gave  the  name  of  Hellas  to  ancient 
Greece,  from  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion  who  reigned  in  Theesaly, 
whom  fable  reports  as  the  father  of  this  race,  and  from  whose  name 
they  took  the  appellation  of  Hellenes,  which  they  gradually  imposed 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pelasgia.  According  to  Thucydides,  the 
Dorians  or  Hellenes  were  a  clan  celebrated  for  their  exploits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phthiotis,  and  the  term  Hellenes,  by  which  they 
were  particularly  distinguished,  was  gradually  extended  to  other  Gre* 
cian  tribes,  who  obtained  thdr  military  aid,  and  between  Whom  and 
their  chiefs  a  sort  of  feudal  association  was  maintained ;  but  he  observe 
that  the  name  did  not  prevail  generally  in  Greece  till  a  long  period  after- 
wards. "  Of  this,"  says  Thucydides,  ''  Homer  is  my  chief  testimony. 
For  although  he  lived  much  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  he  has  not 
by  any  means  given  to  all  the  people  of  Greece  the  name  of  Hellenes, 
nor  indeed  to  any  others  than  those  who  came  with  Achilles  from 
Phthiotis,  and  who  were  the  first  Hellenes."  *  He  afterwards  observes 
that  Homer  distinguishes  the  other  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Argivi,  and  Achflei.f 

From  the  great  variety  and  mixture  of  races  of  which  the  ancient 
peculation  of  Italy  was  composed,  the  genealogy  of  its  tribes  cannot 
be  traced  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  of  the  races,  which  at  an 
early  period  peopled  the  other  regions  of  Europe.  Whilst  from  its 
peninsular  situation  it  was  of  easy  access  to  colonists  by  sea  either  from 
Greece  or  Asia,  it  was  always  liable  to  the  inroads  of  the  migratory 
hordes  which  entered  western  Europe  by  the  route  indicated  by  the 
course  of  the  Danube ;  and  thus  the  stream  of  population  poured  in 
from  opposite  directions,  and  nations  originally  distinct  became  so 
amalgamated,  that  their  distinctive  characteristics  were  almost  either  obli- 
terated, or  were  rendered  so  confused  and  perplexed,  as  to  require  the 
utmost  stretch  of  critical  acumen  to  unravel  them.  It  was  long  before 
the  historical  divisions  of  mankind  were  restricted  to  the  natural  boun- 
daries of  nations,  and  it  was  not  until  those  boundaries  had  been  often 
changed,  and  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race  had  been  split  into 
numerous  subdivisions,  and  intermingled,  by  changes  in  the  course  of 
emigration,  that  these  boundaries  became  fixed  in  the  way  that  we  now 
behold  them. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occupied  and  settled  by  different  races  of 
men,  as  every  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  colony, 
mentions  that  the  adven<By  or  new  comers,  found  certain  tribes  which  they 
termed  Aborigines,  already  in  possession  of  the  soil.  But  whence  did  these 
primi  cuUores  ItaluB  proceed  ?  That  they  were  of  eastern  origin  seema 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  the  course  of  their  migrations  has  been 

•  Thucyd.  Ub.  i.  cap.  «.  t  Ibid.  lib.  I  cap.  & 
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a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  The  Abbate  Lanzi*  mentions 
(and  he  is  supported  in  his  opinion  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
antiquaries  and  philologists),  that  the  Pelasgi  or  Hellenes  originally  peo- 
pled Italy,  and  after  having  landed  on  its  southern  extremity,  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  the  country  to  the  northward.  But  the  learned 
of  other  countries,  particularly  Friret,  Heyn6,  and  Adelung,  maintain  in 
opposition  to  Lanzi  and  his  followers,  that  a  portion  of  the  tribes  which 
first  peopled  Italy,  must,  in  their  progress  to  that  peninsula,  have  tra- 
versed the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  have  penetrated 
by  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Continental  Italy,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul.f 

Of  the  route  followed  by  the  Nomadic  tribes,  which  originally  peopled 
the  southern  and  western  countries  of  Europe,  in  their  migrations  firom 
the  east,  no  certain  account  can  be  given ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  these 
movements  were  generally  to  the  westward ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  great  route  of  these  migration9  was  between  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the 
Danube.  On  reaching  the  Alpine  barrier,  several  of  the  more  en- 
terprising tribes  would  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  plains  of  Italy 
by  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  or  by  those  in  the  Maritime  or  Julian  Alps. 
These  aborigines  would,  in  process  of  time,  and  from  various  causes,  gra- 
dually advance  to  the  southward,  and  as  the  descendants  of  tliese  ori- 
ginal settlers  were  never  expelled  from  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Italy  may  partly  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  those  who  first  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

As  the  precise  route  of  the  successive  hordes  of  barbarians  who  invad  ^ 
ed  and  peopled  Italy  cannot  now  be  determined,  neither  can  the  diiferent 
periods  of  their  emigrations  be  ascertained.  All  that  we  know  for  certain, 
is,  that  at  the  dawn  of  history,  Italy  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tribes 
speaking  different  languages  or  dialects,  who  had  arrived  at  different  de- 
grees of  civilization.  Some  writers  have  divided  these  tribes  into  five 
classes,  according  to  their  presumed  antiquity,  viz.  Illyrians,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Pelasgians,  and  Etruscans,  whilst  others  classify  them  under  the 
denominations  of  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  GBnotrians,  and  Ausonians  or 
Opici. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  epochs  of  the  different 
emigrations  of  these  tribes.  The  four  classes  first-mentioned  were  in 
possession  of  Italy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Magna 
Grscia;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Etruscans,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded them,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Illyrians,  Iberians,  or 
CeltSy  have  the  best  title  to  priority  of  occupancy.  If  the  Umbrians 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  north  of  Italy 
was  probably  first  peopled  by  the  Celts,  as  all  the  ancient  writers  who 

*  Saggio  df  Lingua  Etrusca  et  di  Altre  Anttche  d' Italia, 
t  Edin.  Review,  No.  LXXX.  p.  379. 
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allude  to  tbe  Uinbri,  represent  them  as  the  most  ancient  people  known 
to  aye  inhabited  that  region.*  The  lUyrians,  who  were  of  Thracian 
origin,  had  from  the  most  remote  ages  established  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Epiros,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  entered  Italy  about  sixteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  consisted,  it  is  believed,  of  three  tribes,  viz.  the 
Libumi,  the  Siculi,  and  the  Heneti  or  Veneti.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  Libumi,  who  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adige. 
They  afterwards  crossed  the  Po,  and  spread  themselves  along  the  western 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  but  the  pressure  of  new  colonies  from  the  north 
forced  them  to  move  further  southward  to  the  provinces  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  Terra  di  Otranto,  where  they  were  subdivided  into  three  branches, 
the  lapyges,  the  Peucetii,  and  the  Calabri.  The  tribe  which  next 
followed  the  Libumi,  was  the  Siculi,  originally  from  the  frontiers  of 
Dalmatia.  They  took  possession  of  middle  Italy  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  with 
the  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  Adriatic  which  the  Libumi  had  pre- 
viously occupied ;  but  forced  from  their  new  possessions,  and  from  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  new  settlers, 
they  crossed  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  colonized  the  eastern  part  of 
Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  This  event,  according  to  Hel« 
lanicus,  who  is  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus,  took  place  eighty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy ;  but  Thucydides  fixes  it  at  a  later 
period.  The  Heneti  or  Veneti,  the  last  of  the  lUyrian  tribes  who 
entered  Italy,  settled  to  the  northward  of  the  Po,  where  they  long 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  over-ran  northern  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  our  era. 

The  Iberians  penetrated  into  Itdy  after  the  lUyrians.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  Aquitania,  and  to  have  entered  Italy 
through  the  country  of  Nice.  The  Iberi  are  reputed  by  some  writers 
as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe.  They  were  certainly 
Che  original  inhabitants  of  Spain,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
a  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  Pontus  was  peopled  from  Spain ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  the  course  of  migration  having  invari- 
ably been  from  east  to  west.  On  entering  Italy  the  Iberians  possessed 
themselves  of  the  district,  subsequently  termed  the  Riviera  di  Genoa, 
and  thereafter  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  coasts  of  Tus- 
cany, Latium,  and  the  Campagna,  as  it  is  now  called.  In  process  of 
time  they  were  driven  by  the  Ligurians,  probably  a  Celtic  tribe,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  following  the  example  of  the  Siculi, 
they  crossed  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  established  themselves  on  the 
western  coast  of  Sicily,  under  the  denomination  of  Sicani,  which  they 
took  from  the  river  Sicanus. 

•  Herod.  I.  cap.  di.     Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  lilx  Ui.  c  t,  xiv. 
f.  b 
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The  Etruscatis,  as  forraiDg  a  powerful  and  important  nation  of  an- 
cient Italy,  come  next  to  be  considered.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
'  Halicamassus,*  they  called  themselves  by  the  national  appellation  of 
Rasenna ;  but  they  were  generally  called  Tyrseni  or  Tyrrheni,  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Tusci  or  Thnsci  by  the  Romans.  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, and  long  before  the  building  of  Rome,  this  remarkable  race  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  great  part  of  the  country  originally  belonging 
to  the  Umbri,  whom  they  drove  from  the  maritime  parts  of  the  ancient 
Umbria  into  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines. 

No  subject  has  puzzled  ancient  and  modern  writers  more  than  the 
origin  of  the  Etruscans.  According  to  Herodotus,f  they  were  a  colony 
of  Lydians,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who  were  compelled  by  famine  to  leave 
their  abodes  in  Asia  under  the  conduct  of  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys 
their  king,  and  who,  after  visiting  many  shores,  fixed  themselves  in 
Umbria  under  the  appellation  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  the  name  of  their 
leader.  This  tradition,  which  the  fiither  of  history  obtained  from 
the  people  of  Lydia,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  the  ancient 
writers,  whether  poets,  historians,  or  geographers.  Though  embel- 
lished with  circumstances  of  a  fiibulous  nature,  the  outline  of  the  story 
is  not  improbable,  and  the  descent  of  the  Etruscans  from  the  Lydians 
might  have  been  credited  but  for  the  silence  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian 
historian,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  Herodotus,  and  who,  in  a  work 
of  great  credit  which  he  compiled  on  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  is 
silent  respecting  the  Etruscans  or  their  origin. 

From  the  Etruscan  language  having  been  spoken  in  the  mountain- 
ous tracts  bordering  on  the  northern  Etruria,  a  conjecture  has  been 
hazarded  that  the  Etruscans  were  descendants  of  the  people  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration  into  Etruria,  lived  among  the  Rhaetian  Alps ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  data  on  which  to  found  such  an  hypothesis,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  the  Etruscans  inhabited  the  adja- 
cent plains  of  the  Po  for  many  centuries,  they  gradually  propagated 
their  dialect  in  the  adjoining  districts  as  they  extended  their  possessions, 
than  that  such  a  powerful  and  populous  nation  should  have  sprung  from 
the  comparatively  insignificant  stock  which  inhabited  the  neighbouring 
Alps.  The  opinion  maintained  by  the  Senator  Buonarotti,  by  Gorius, 
Guamacci,  Mazzochi,  Mafiei,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  that  the  Etruscans 
were  of  Egyptian  descent,  scarcely  deserves  serious  consideration  when 
opposed  to  the  judgment  of  Bardelli,  Pelloutier,  Fr^ret,  Funccius, 
Adelung,  Heyn6,  Niebuhr,  and  other  distinguished  Italian,  French^ 
and  Grerman  antiquarians.  These  writers,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  other  points,  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  Etruscans  were  of 
northern  and  Celtic  origin.  But  although  Etruria  may  have  received 
a  new  accession  of  population  by  the  Rheetian  valleys  when  the  Gauls 
over-ran  the  Circumpadane  Etruria,  as  mentioned  by  several  histo- 

«  Andq.  Rom.  t  Jlerod.  lib.  i.  cap.  01 
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rians,*  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Etruscan  people  seem  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  originally  a  mari- 
time colony  from  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Their  high  degree  of 
social  improvement,  their  great  advancement  in  the  arts,  their  commer- 
cial industry,  and,  in  short,  every  circumstance  in  their  history  distin* 
guish  them  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from 
those  who,  in  these  early  ages,  inhabited  mountainous  countries.  Besides 
practising  the  art  of  writing,  which  was  unknown  in  their  time  to  the 
northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe*  their  religious  doctrines  and 
customs  were  evidently  so  connected  with  the  supersitions  of  the  east^ 
as  almost  to  demonstrate  their  oriental  origin.f 

When  the  Rasenna  entered  Umbria,  part  of  that  country  was  already 
in  possession  of  some  Pelasgian  tribes  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  imported  into  Etruria  the  first  elements  of  civili- 
zation. These  tribes  having,  as  is  reported,  crossed  the  Adriatic  at 
a  period  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  seized  part  of  Umbria,  where  they 
settled  and  built  towns,  all  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cortona,  were 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Etruscans.):  The  latter  established  themselves 
at  first  in  the  plains  on  both  banks  of  the  Po,  even  to  its  embouchure, 
whence  they  gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  low  country  intervening  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 
They  afterwards  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins,  but  were  baffled  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  possession  of  that  comer  on  the  Adriatic,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Veneti.  The  last  settlement  of  the  Etruscans  was  in  Campania, 
ID  the  plains  round  Capua  and  Nola,  whence  they  expelled  the  former 
inhabitants,  the  Osci,  who  were  of  the  Ausonian  or  Opic  race.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Italy  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
CEnotrii  and  the  Opici  or  Ausones ;  at  least  when  the  Greek  colonies 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Magna  Gnecia,  they  found  these  two  races  al- 
ready in  possession  of  southern  Italy.  The  GBnotrii,  who  were  of  Arca- 
dian origin,  possessed  the  country  between  the  Scyllacean  and  Lametine 
gul&.  From  the  Arcadian  Italus§  they  are  said  by  Aristotle  and  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  given  the  name  of  Italy  to  that  district  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  on  the  authority  of  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  says,  that  the 
CEnotrii  were  afterwards  divided  into  three  branches,  and  respectively 
called  Siceli,  Morgetes,  and  Italietes  or  Italians,  after  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent leaders.||  From  the  GBnotrii  were  descended  the  Latins,  the 
Feucetii,  Chaones,  and  lapygians  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy. 

*  Lir.  lib.  t.  cap.  85.     Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  iii.  cap.  20.    Justin,  lib.  xx.  cap.  fi. 

f  In  common  with  sereral  nationB  of  Asia,  the  Etruscans  held  the  dogmas  of  cycles 
and  apocataetases,  or  iated  renorations  of  the  world.  Fide  Suidas  voce  Nannaeo§  and  Pl«» 
larch,  in  vita  C.  Marti.  Prichard's  Analysi9  of  Egyptian  dfythoiognf,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 
and  Sopi^emeat 

I  PUny,  ubi  tupra.     Dionys.   HalicarA.  lib 

f  Aristot  /Wtfic.  lib.  \w,  cap.  10.    Thucyd.  lib.  Ti.  cap.  2. 

I  Diunys.  chap.  i.  of  book  i.  of  Spellman's  Translation. 
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The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  of  Italy  were  the 
Ausones  or  Opici,  a  barbaric  people,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  They  spoke  a  language  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Opic  or 
Oscan,  and  appear  to  have  been  an  extensive  nation.  They  expelled  the 
greater  part  of  the  Siceli  from  the  south  of  Italy.  The  latter  passed 
over  into  Sicily,  and  the  Ausones  in  their  turn  were  driven  from  some  of 
their  possessions  by  the  Etruscans.  The  Sabines,  Samnites,  Lucauians, 
and  Bruttians,  who  afterwards  over-ran  Campania  and  Magna  Grsecia, 
were  descended  from  the  Ausonian  or  Opic  race.  From  the  identity  of 
some  Oscan  words,  which  have  been  preserved,  with  the  Celtic,  the 
Oscan  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Celtic  dialect,  a  conjecture  by 
no  means  improbable.  Indeed,  as  the  original  population  of  Rome  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  as  its  language  was  formed 
from  the  dialects  of  both  these  nations,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  mixture  of  Celtic  words  whicli  is  found  in  the 
language  of  ancient  Rome,  than  by  supposing  the  Ausonians  or  Opici, 
as  well  as  the  Umbrians,  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin. 

With  regard  to  Spain  it  appears  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the  Iberi. 
The  Sicani,  a  branch  of  the  Iberian  race,  are  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  whole  southern  coast  of  Gaul,"  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Ligurians,  who,  it  is  believed,  were  of  Celtic  origin.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Ligurians,  or  Ligyes  as  they  are  named  by  the  Greek  writers, 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  the  confines  of  Spain,  at  the  period  when 
the  Grreeks  became  acquainted  with  the  western  countries  of  Europe  ;* 
but  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  had  acquired  territories  on  both  sides 
of  the  Apennines.^ 

At  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  inhabited  the  north  of  Europe.  Pytheas  of  Massalia 
or  Massilia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Marseilles,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Aristotle,  mentions  the  Guttones,  who  inhabited  the 
shores  of  an  estuary,  which  must  have  been  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
and  carried  on  a  traffic  in  amber  with  their  neighbours  the  Teutones,^ 
then  well  known  under  that  appellation;  and  as  the  Guttones  were 
probably  Goths,  we  thus  already  discern  in  the  north  of  Europe  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  belonging  to  the  Germanic  family,  in 
an  age  when  the  name  of  Rome  had  scarcely  become  known  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Finns  and  Sdavonians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
latest  of  the  great  nations  who  formed  the  population  of  Europe. 
Finningia  and  the  Fenni,  are  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus  and  by 
Pliny.  In  the  age  of  these  writers,  the  Finns  were  situated  near  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  probably  extended  themselves  as 
far  as  those  districts  where  their  descendants  were  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Beormahs  or  Biarmiers.  The  Sdavonians  are  not  early  dis- 
tinguished in  Europe  .under  that  namt^;  but  the  appellation  of  Wends, 

•  Herod,  lib.  t.  f  Pol)b.  lib,  ij.  t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  «. 
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given  to  the  Sclavonic  race  by  the  Germans,  seems  to  identify  them 
with  the  -Venedi,  mentioned  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Plinjr 
and  Tacitus,  as  also  with  the  OmnUi  or  Winidas  of  Ptolemy  and  Jor- 
nandes,  these  being  terms  appropriate  to  the  Sclavonic  nations.  Be- 
sides, it  is  probable  that  the  Russians  were  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
that  they  are  mentioned  by  him  under  an  appellation  dijBTering  but  little 
from  that  which  is  now  applied  to  them  by  their  Finnish  neighbours. 
The  Rhoxolani,  first  described  by  Herodotus,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to 
have  inhabited  the  plains  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Borys- 
thenes ;  and  the  Finns  still  distinguish  the  Muscovites  by  the  name  of 
Rosso-lainen,  or  Russian  people,  a  term  which,  if  heard  by  a  Greek, 
would  naturally  be  written  Rhoxolani.* 

The  German  or  Teutonic  race,  though  allied  in  their  origin  to  other 
races  of  men,  may  be  considered  as  one  particular  division  of  mankind. 
Their  connexion,  however,  with  other  races,  is  too  distant  to  come 
within  the  utmost  reach  of  history,  and  the  limits  which  distinguish  the 
Germans  as  a  peculiar  people  are  very  clearly  defined.  Ancient  Ger- 
many was  bounded  by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  on  the  south ;  by  the 
Vistula,  and  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes  and  other  na- 
tions confounded  with  them,f  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
German  ocean  on  the  west ;  but  towards  the  north  it  had  no  precise 
limitation,  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic  being  included  in  it.t 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  Germans  considered  their  nation  as  con- 
sisting of  three  principal  tribes,  descended,  as  they  represented,  from  the 
three  sons  of  Mannus,  the  first  man.  To  these  tribes  they  gave  the 
names  of  Ingsevones,  Hermiones,  and  Istsevones ;  but  some,  as  he  in« 
forms  us,  added  four  other  tribes,  which  they  termed  Marsi,  Gambrivii, 
Suevi,  and  Vandali.  Pliny  divides  the  whole  nation  into  five  departments 
or  branches.  The  first  class  which  he  terms  Vindili  (probably  the  Van- 
dali  of  Tacitus,)  comprehended  the  Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and 
Guttones.  According  to  Jomandes,  they  inhabited  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Germany.  The  second  tribe 
were  the  Ingoevones,  including  the  Cimbri,  Teutones^  and  the  nations  or 
tribes  of  Cauchi.  Their  abode  was  in  the  north-western  countries, 
where  Tacitus  also  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The  Is- 
tsevones, who  inhabited  the  countries  adjoining  the  Rhine,  were  the  third 
tribe.  The  Hermiones,  or  fourth  class,  comprehended  the  Suevi,  Her* 
monduri,  Catti,  and  Cherusci,  and,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  were 
inland  nations.  The  Suevi,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  were  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  included  several  tribes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  as 
the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Semnones,  Marsingi,  Lugii,  Burii.§  The  fifth 
department  of  nations  were  the  Peucini  and  Bastarnae,  the  most  easterly 


*  Prichard,  p.  16.  t  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 

t  ^richard*s  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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of  ancient  Germany,  who  were  neighbours  of  the  Daci  or  Getae.  Dr 
Prichard  considers  it  as  doubtful  whether  these  divisions  of  Pliny  were 
founded  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  people,  or  were  simply 
gec^T&phical  arrangements.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Mithridates,  the  whole  Germanic  nap 
tion  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  divided  into  two  great  races,  whose 
descendants  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  differ- 
ence of  language,  or  rather  of  dialect,  which  distinguishes  the  Teutonic 
idioms.  -  The  Upper  German  dialect  is  that  harsh  and  deeply-toned 
language  abounding  in  gutturals  and  imperfectly  articulated  consonants, 
and  in  deep  diphthongal  sounds  which  stand  in  the  place  of  the  softer 
dentab  and  palatines,  and  of  the  open  vowels  of  the  Lower  German 
languages.  The  classical  German  or  High  Dutch,  though  a  softened 
and  refined  idiom,  so  far  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Upper  Ger- 
man, as  to  be  still  one  of  the  harshest  languages  of  Europe.  This  dif- 
ference of  dialect,  it  has  been  observed,  is  so  general  and  so  strongly 
marked,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  but 
argues  a  very  ancient  separation  of  the  two  races  before  they  quitted 
their  abodes  in  Upper  Asia.f 

The  Suevi,  and  the  tribes  allied  to  them,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern region  of  ancient  Germany,  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and  part  of 
Poland,  (which  countries  they  have  since  abandoned  to  nations  of  the 
Slavonic  race,)  spoke  the  Upper  German  dialect,  as  did  the  tribes 
comprehended  among  the  Vandali  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  and  a  part  of 
the  Ingsevones.  The  relative  positions  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Teutonic  race  underwent  a  considerable  change,  however,  by  a  great 
movement  at  an  early  period.  Long  before  the  Christian  era  they,  along 
with  the  Cimbri,  began  to  migrate  towards  Gaul  and  Italy.  Another 
movement  took  place  during  the  second  century,  and  they  made  many  dis- 
tant conquests.  The  AUemanni  fixed  themselves  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, where  they  have  preserved  in  Swabia  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Suevic  race,  and  from  whom  are  descended  the  present  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
zerland, Alsace,  Swabia,  the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine.  From  the  Lou- 
gobardi,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  came 
the  Bavarians,  all  the  Teutonic  people  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Old  Lombards  in  the  Vicentine  and  Veronese.  All  the 
tribes  in  the  western  parts  of  ancient  Germany  belong  to  the  lower  or 
western  German  race,  of  which  stock  the  old  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Frisians,  were  the  three  most  celebrated.  The  old  Franks  have  lost 
their  German  speech,  and  have  acquired  that  of  the  conquered  Neustrian 
Gauls.  The  descendants  of  the  Saxons,  mixed  with  Angles  and  Jutes, 
speak  English  in  the  British  isles,  and  in  Germany  the  Lower  Saxon, 
or  Platt-Deutsch.  The  Low  Countries  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
were  peopled  by  the  Frisian  stock.     The  first  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 

*  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S4.  f  Ibid.  p.  I55w 
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were  probably  descended  from  the  lower  Oennan  stock,  tliough  the 
Heruli  who  penetrated  into  Norway,  and  the  Guts  or  Goths  of  Sweden 
belong  undoubtedly  to  the  Teutonic  race** 

The  first  habitation  of  the  Finns  appears  to  have  been  on  the  sides 
of  the  Table  mountains.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  hr  back  as  history  can 
trace,  the  countries  to  a  considerable  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Uralian  chain,  were  possessed,  in  the  eariiest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
trace,  by  a  rariety  of  nations  connected  by  marks  of  a  common  origin, 
who  regarded  their  SlaTonian  neighbours,  their  earliest  invaders  and 
conquerors,  as  branches  of  one  race.  Klaproth  has  proposed  to  distin- 
guish this  stock  of  men  by  the  term  Uralian :  **  All,"  he  says,  **  that  we 
know  of  them  by  history  and  philological  researches,  indicates  their 
origin  from  the  Uralian  chain,  whence  they  descended  towards  the  west 
and  the  east/'  He  adds,  that  before  the  movements  among  the  north* 
em  nations  they  appear  to  have  been  spread,  at  least  in  Europe,  much 
further  towards  the  south  than  in  modem  times ;  and  probably  reached 
as  far  as  the  Euxine,  where  they  were  comprehended  with  other  nations 
nnder  the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians«f  Though  it  appears  certain 
that  some  tribes  of  this  stock  have  crossed  the  Ural  into  Europe ;  yet, 
as  remarked  by  Dr  Prichard,  there  is  no  historical  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  westem  branch  of  the  Tschudic  race,  namely,  the  Finnish  na- 
tions, ever  inhabited  this  range  of  hills. 

According  to  Gatterer,  the  Finnish  nations,  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
the  remains  of  the  old  Scythians,  and  who  all  speak  only  one  principal 
language,  though  divided  into  various  dialects,  include  the  following 
tribes : — 1.  The  Finns  themselves,  properiy  so  called,  both  of  Swedish 
and  Russian  Finland,  who  give  themselves  the  name  of  Suonuhlainenf 
but  are  termed  by  the  Russians  Tschuchonetz,  or  Tschuchna :  2.  The 
Laplanders,  in  the  northernmost  region  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia ;  by  the  Russians  they  are  termed  Lopari,  but  they  call  them* 
selves  Sabme  and  Almag  :  3.  The  Ishores,  in  Ingermannland,  or  Ingria, 
so  named  from  the  Ishora,  or  river  Inger :  4.  The  Esthonians,  in  East- 
land, who  are  termed  Tschud  in  the  Russian  annals,  and  by  the  Finns 
are  called  Viro^lainen,'  5.  The  Livonians  near  Salis,  in  the  circle  of 
Riga,  and  in  Courland,  on  the  shore  of  Angem :  6.  The  Votes  or  Voti" 
aks  on  the  river  Viatka,  in  the  territory  of  Kasan  and  Oremburg,  who 
name  themselves  Udt  or  Mordh  and  are  termed  by  the  Tartars  Ar; 
they  speak  a  less  mixed  dialect,  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Tscheremisses,  and  more  closely  to  that  of  the  Permians:  7.  The 
Tscheremisses,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  ilfart,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Volga,  in  the  Kasan  and  Oremburg  territory,  whose  language  is 
much  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Tartars :  8.  The  Morduines,  called 
by  the  Russians  Mordwa,  who  term  themselves  Moksha,  dwell  in  the 
Oremburg  territory;  their  language  varies  greatly  from   that  before 

•  Piidiard,  toU  0.  p.  157.  f  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  180. 
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mentionedy  and  a  particular  tribe  of  them,  termed  Erzja,  have  a  dialect 
somewhat  peculiar:  9.  The  Permians,  called  in  the  Icelandic  Sagasi 
Beormahs ;  and  the  Syijanes ;  both  of  these  nations  live  upon  the  rivers 
Vitchegda  and  Vim,  call  themselves  Komi,  and  speak  a  pure  Finnish 
dialect :  10.  The  Vogouls,  called  by  the  Permians,  Vagol,  and  in  the 
Russian  annals  Vogulitsch  and  Ugritsch,  are  the  first  people  in  Sibe- 
ria, living  partly  in  the  mountains  of  Yugori,  and  partly  along  the  flat 
countries  on  both  sides  of  them ;  their  language  corresponds  with  the 
Hungarian  and  proper  Finnish,  but  most  nearly  with  that  of  the  Khon- 
dish  Ostiakst  11.  The  Khondish  Ostiaks,  or  as  they  name  themselves, 
Chondichui,  that  is,  people  of  the  Khonda,  live  on  the  lower  Irtbh,  and 
lower  Obi,  near  Surgut,  Tobolsk,  and  Beresof ;  their  language  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Permians  and  Vogouls :  12.  The  Hungari- 
ans, who  name  themselves  Madjar,  and  speak  a  Finnish  dialect.* 

According  to  Prichard,  the  Tschudish  race  may  be  most  conveniently 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  first,  or  Finnish  branch,  may  be 
considered  as  comprehending  all  the  tribes  of  Finnish  extraction,  whose 
abodes  are  to  the  westward  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  great  Russian 
lakes ;  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Finnlanders,  Esthonians,  Karelians,  the 
Lievi,  or  Lifi,  in  Courlahd,  the  Finns  of  Olonetz,  and  the  remains  of  the 
same  race  on  the  river  Inger  above  mentioned.  The  second,  or  Permian 
branch,  may  include  the  people  of  Permia,  the  Syrcenians  and  Votiaks, 
comprehending  the  old  Beormahs,  as  well  as  the  nations  termed  by 
Klaproth  Volgian  Finns,  namely,  the  Mordouins,  M okshas,  Tscheremis* 
ses,  and  other  tribes  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  The 
third,  or  Uralian  branch,  includes  the  Vogouls,  in  the  countries  near 
the  Uralian  chain,  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  and  lastly,  the  Hunga- 
rians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  remote  separation,  are  proved,  by  the 
affinity  of  their  language,  to  belong  to  the  Siberian,  or  Eastern  depart- 
ment of  the  Tschudish  race. 

Distinct  from  the  Teutonic  and  Tschudish  or  Finnish  races  were  the 
Scythse,  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais 
or  Don.  Some  foreign  writers  of  great  learning  and  research,  among 
whom  Professor  Gatterer  stands  conspicuous,  have  attempted  to  show, 
but  apparently  without  success,  that  the  remains  of  the  Tschudish  race 
are  descended  from  this  celebrated  people.  Pinkerton  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  derive  the  Goths  and  Germans,  and  even  the  Greeks, 
from  the  Scythians ;  but  although  the  result  of  their  labours  affords 
abundant  proofs  of  deep  reading  and  patient  investigation,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  sufficiently  establbhed  their  hypothesis.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  third  class  of  writers  who  look 
upon  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  the  other  Slavonian  nations 
as  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Scythians.     Dr  Prichard,  who  ranks 

•  Eiiileitung  in  die  Synchronitlische  Universalhistorie.     Ootiug.  177K     GyarmatJii, 
p.  S81. 
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in  the  last  mentioned  class,  thinks,  notwithstanding,  that  the  Tartars  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  have  the  best  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  true  descendants  of  the  Scythians,  since  they  inhabit 
the  same  limits,  and  have  preserved,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  his* 
tory,  a  national  character  and  manners  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
the  old  Scythians.* 

Before  the  Scythians  entered  Europe,  they  appear,  according  to  all 
the  ancient  accounts,  to  have  inhabited  the  country  eastward  of  the 
Araxes  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  probably  also  the  north  of  Media. 
From  their  settlements  in  the  east  they  were  forced,  at  an  early  period, 
into  Europe  by  the  Massagetse,  a  powerful  nation,  whose  queen,  Tomy- 
ris,  is  said  to  have  cut  off  the  head  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whom  she  had  van- 
quished in  battle  and  made  prisoner.f  '*  The  nomadic  Scythians,  (says 
Herodotus),  living  in  Asia,  being  overmatched  in  war  by  the  M assagets, 
passing  the  river  Araxes,  emigrated  into  the  Cimmerian  territory;  for  that 
country  which  the  Scythes  now  inhabit,  is  said  to  have  belonged  of  old  to 
the  Cimmerii.'*t  As  Homer  never  mentions  the  Scythians,  and  speaks  of 
the  Cimmerians  as  a  nation  existing  in  hb  time,  it  is  supposed  that  this 
emigration  of  the  Scythians  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the 
Trojan  war.  But  although  the  Scythians  may  not  have  been  known 
under  that  name  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  descriptive 
epithets  applied  in  the  Iliad  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  possessed 
by  the  Scythians,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Scythfe  had  fixed  their 
abode  in  Europe  before  the  age  of  Homer. 

Having  crossed  the  great  Caucassian  chain,  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  the  Scythians  gradually  extended  themselves  over  the 
country  described  by  Herodotus  and  others,  as  ancient  Scythia,  from 
which  they  expelled  the  Cimmerii  or  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants.  A 
part,  however,  of  the  Cimmerii,  protected  by  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, or  overlooked  by  the  invaders,  long  maintained  themselves  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  They  were,  however,  expelled  from 
this  ancient  abode  by  the  Scythians  about  six  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and,  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  entered 
Asia  over  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.§ 

Originally  the  term  Scythse  was  confined  to  the  people  who  possessed 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don ;  but  in  process  of  time, 
the  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  nations  which,  like  the 
Scythians,  properly  so  called,  lived  in  the  Nomadic  state.  But  it  is  of 
the  Scythse,  as  a  distinct  European  nation,  that  we  are  now  speaking. 
Major  Rennell,  who  has  thrown  great  light  upon  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  thus  explains  the  opinion  of  the  historian.  **  The  country  of 
Scythia  he  (Herodotus)  places  next  in  order  to  Thrace,  going  north- 
eastward along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Mseotis.      Where  Thrace 


*  ResearcfaeiW 
\  Melpom.  IK  and  12. 
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ends  Sqfthia  heffhu,  says  he»  Melp.  99.  It  will  appcsar^  however^  that 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  the  Saramtfe  and  Geta  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  his  Ma8saget»  the  Scythiane  of  the  same  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  Greeks  in  general,  from  the  date  of  Alezandet's  espedition*  .  •  •  . 
The  ancients  distinguished  two  oountries  by  the  sane  of  Sqsrthia,  the 
one  extending  along  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  other  bi^rond  the  Cas- 
pian and  Jaxartes The  western,  or  Euxine  Sbythia,  was  the  one 

invaded  by  Darius  Hystaspes ;  on  which  occasion  the  Ionians»  by  pre* 
serving  his  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Danube^  secured  his  retreat ;  and  the 
eastern  Scythia,  called  also  the  country  of  the  Massagetss^  was  the  one 
invaded  by  Cyrus,  in  which»  according  to  our  author,  he  lost  his  life. 
•  .  • .  So  that  the  Tproper  Scythians  o£  Herodotus  were  those  at  the 
Euxine,  and  those  of  succeeding  writers  at  the  Cai^f»ian  (or  rather 
Aral)  and  Jaxartes."* 

From  the  description  of  ancient  Scytbia,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  it 
appears  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tanais  or  Don,  and 
consequently  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  Scythia  pro- 
pCT,  as  included  between  tJie  Danube  and  the  Don,  comprehended  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  Ukraine^  including  the  country  of  the  Nogay  Tar* 
tars  and  th^  Don  Cossacks ;  but  the  course  of  its  northern  boundary 
cannot  be  traced,  f  Rennell  suj^poses  it  to  have  passed  from  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Polish  Prussia  eastward,  and  along  the  diivetion  of  the 
river  Sem^  from  the  Borysthenee  to  the  Tan8is4 

The  neighbours  of  the  Scythians  were,  on  the  east^  the  Sauro- 
mat»  or  Sarmatai,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been,  a  branch  of  the 
same  race,  as  Hemdotus  says  tiiey  qpoke  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian 
language.  On  the  north-west  were  the  Neuri ;  on  the  west  the  A^Sr 
thjrrsi ;  on  the  side  of  Poland  northward  the  Androphagi ;  and  on  that 
of  Russia  the  Melanchicsni.  These  last  mentioned  nations  were  pro« 
bably  distinct  from  the  Scythian  stocic* 

The  Scythian  nation  is  divided  by  Herodotus  into  three  parts :  the 
Scythae  Georgi,  or  agricultural  Scythians ;  the  Soyth»  Nomades,  or 
wandering  pastoral  Scythians  ;  and  the  Scythsd  Basileii,  or  Royal  Scy- 
thians. The  first  portion,  from  their  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  were  called  Borysthenitaa  by  the  Greeks ;  but  they  denomi- 
nated themselves  Olbiopolitse.  These  possessed  the  western  division  of 
ancient  Soytiiia,  and  their  territory  extended  about  eleven  or  twelve  days' 
journey  up  the  river.  The  ScythsB  Nomades,  whose  maimers  oorre« 
qponded  with  those  of  the  modern  Tartars  of  the  same  region,  were  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Borys&enitas,  and  still  farther  eastward  were  the 
Scythae  Basileii,  who  considered  themselves  of  a  nobler  extraction  than 
the  rest  of  the  Scythian  nation* 

To  the  term  Scythie,  as  denoting  tiie  people  who  possessed  the    Sci- 

•  Renneli's  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  pp.  46,  47* 
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ihuL  of  HerodotiUt  micoeeded  that  of  Sannalas  from  Sftrmatiat  a  ntaam 
given  l^  the  RoiiiaiiB»  and  the  later  Greek  writeny  to  an  eztenatve 
region^  oomprehendtog  not  only  Sqrthia  proper^  but  alio  the  Trans- 
Vktukr  cottntrte8»  and  reaching  northward  to  an  mndefined  extent* 
The  population  of  Sannatia,  as  thna  geographioallj  defined)  oonaifltedy 
it  appeens  of  four  distinct  fiuniliea  or  raees :  firsts  the  Sarmata^  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  dMoendanti  of  the  BMMre  ancient  Seythians ;  ae* 
condly,  the  Pendni  or  Bastema,  a  tribe  of  Teutonic  extraction  ;  thirdly, 
the  Fenniy  who  poitoesied  the  extentiTo  comitEy  to  the  north  named 
Finningia  by  Hiny ;  and*  lastly»  the  Venedi,  or  Veneda),  or  Weads»  as 
they  were  named  by  the  Germans. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitusy  the  three  last  mentioned  raoes  had  become 
so  intermixed  with  the  Sarmatse^  that  it  appeared  doubtful  to  that  dis* 
criminating  writer^  whether  they  were  to  be  classed  among  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Sarmate.  His  words  are :  ''  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to 
reckon  the  Peucini»  Venedi^  and  Fenni,  among  the  Germans  or  the 
SarmatsBy  although  the  Peuciniy  who  are  by  some  called  Ba8tem»» 
agree  with  the  Germans  in  language^  i^parel*  and  habitations*  All  of 
them  liye  in  filth  and  laziness.  The  intermarriages  of  their  chiefs  with 
th6  Sarmatians,  have  debased  them  by  a  mixture  of  the  manners  of  thai 
people.  The  Venedi  have  drawn  much  from  this  source,  for  they  over^ 
run,  in  their  predatory  excursions,  ail  the  woody  and  mountainous  tracts 
between  the  Feucini  and  Fenni.  Yet»  even  these  are  rather  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Germans,  since  they  build  houses,  carry  shields,  and  tra* 
yel  with  speed  on  foot ;  in  all  which  particulars  they  totally  differ  firom 
the  Sarmatians,  who  pass  their  time  in  waggons  and  on  horseback. 
The  Fenni  live  in  a  state  of  amazing  savageness  and  squalid  poverty. 
They  are  destitute  of  arms,  horses,  and  settled  abodes ;  their  food  la 
herbs ;  their  clothing  skins ;  their  bed  the  ground.  Their  only  depend- 
ence is  on  their  arrows,  which,  for  want  of  iron,  are  headed  with  bone ; 
and  the  chase  is  the  support  of  the  .women  as  well  as  the  meo>  who 
wander  with  them  in  the  pursuit,  and  claim  a  share  of  the  prey.  Nor 
do  they  provide  any  other  shelter  for  their  in&nts  fr^m  wild  beasts  and 
storms  than  a  covering  of  branches  twisted  together.  This  is  the  resort 
of  youth  ;  this  is  the  receptacle  of  old  age."f 

But  after  the  Gothic  conquests  in  the  east»  it  was  ascertained* 
that  the  Venedi  or  Wends>  were  neither  of  German  nor  Sarmatian  ex- 
traction, but  of  Slavonic  origin.  Jomandes,  the  bishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  divides  the  Sla- 
vonian race,  which  collectively  he  calls  the  Winidss,  into  three  nationsi 
namely,  the  V^aeti,  Antes,  and  Sclavi ;(  but  be  afterwards  distinguishes 
them  into  the  Sclavini  and  Antes.  **  To  the  left  side  of  the  Alps  (says 
the  bishop)  surrounding  Daeia,  through  an  immense  space  lying  north- 

•  Claud.  Ftolem.  Geograph.  Pomponius  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbis.  lib.  iii.  cap.  & 
t  Tacit  de  Mar,  Germ,  cap.  xlvi.     Aitken*t  translation. 
I  Jornand.  de  Rebus  GcHci9f  cap.  xxiii. 
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ward  of  the  source  of  the  Vistula,  the  populous  nation  of  the  Winidae 
are  settled,  who,  though  they  have  different  names  in  particular  tribes 
and  &milies,  are  principally  distinguished  by  those  of  Sclavini  and 
Antes."  To  the  westward,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  he 
places  the  Sclavini,  according  to  Ciuverius ;  and,  to  the  eastward  of  these, 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  he  fixes  the 
Antes.*  The  same  distinction  is  adopted  by  Procopius,  the  contem- 
porary of  Jomandes. 

The  accuracy  of  this  division  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  philologi- 
cal researches  of  the  ez-jesuit  Dobrowsky,  in  his  *<  Geschichte  der 
Bohmbchen  Sprache  und  Literatur,'-  or  History  of  the  Bohemian  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Bohe- 
mian Society,  and  of  which  the  substance  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  Adelung's  Mithridates*  From  a  critical  examination  and  com- 
parison of  the  dialects  of  the  Slavonian  language,  Dobrowsky  was  in- 
duced to  divide  the  Slavonic  nation  into  two  principal  branches,  name- 
ly, the  Antes  or  eastern  branch,  comprehending  the  Russians  and  the 
nations  in  lUyrium  of  Slavonic  origin ;  and  the  Slavi  or  western  branch, 
comprehending  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  the  Serbes  or  Wends  in  the 
norlli.  Though  the  nations  belonging  to  each  branch  differ  but  little 
in  speech  fix)m  each  other ;  yet  the  people  of  one  branch  are  scarcely 
understood  by  those  of  the  other. 

From  specimens  of  their  languages  and  other  historical  data,  Dr 
Prichard  states,  as  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  that  of  the  Antes,  the 
Russians  are. the  first  uid  chief  nation  ;  that  the  great  Russian  nation 
is  intermixed  with  Scandinavians  from  the  Teutonic  dan  of  Rurik,  who 
first  gave  the  name  of  Russians  to  the  Slaves  of  Novogorod ;  and  that 
the  Little,  or  Southern,  or  Kiewite  Russians,  differ  very  little  in  lan- 
guage from  the  Slaves  of  lilyrium,  from  whom  the  ecclesiastical  and 
old  literary  language  of  the  Russians  were  derived.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Slaves  of  lilyrium,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  the 
Servian,  Croatian,  and  the  southern  or  Illyrian  Wends,  were  converted 
by  St  Cyril,  they  made  their  transit  from  the  countries  adjoining 
Southern  or  Red  Russia,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  into  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  Adriatic,  which  they  now  occupy.  The  first  tribe  amongst 
these  is  the  Servian,  whose  dialect  is  between  the  Russian  and  that  of 
the  second  tribe.  To  the  Servian  tribe  are  referred,  L  The  people  of 
Servia;  2.  The  Bosnians;  8.  The  Bulgarians,  intermixed  with  Tar- 
tars from  Bolgari  in  Kasan ;  4.  The  Morlacbians,  and  the  people  of 
Wallachia  of  Slavonian  descent.  The  Croatian,  or  second  tribe  of  the 
Illyrian  Slavi,  comprehends  the  Croats,  Slavonians  proper,  and  the 
western  Dalmatians.  The  third  tribe  is  to  be  found  in  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Steyermark.  These  three  tribes  belong  to  the  Antes,  or 
eastern  branch. 

•  Cluvtr.  German.  Jntiq.  p,  077. 
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Until  a  recent  period,  the  Sdavini,  or  weitem  branch,  were  the 
uiost  renowned*  After  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic  tribes  migrated 
to  the  southward,  their  territories  wereinyaded  by  the  6clarini  firmn  the 
eastern  countries,  who  took  possession  of  all  the  north-east  of  Germany* 
On  the  fidi  of  the  Thuringian  power  in  the  sixth  century,  they  gained 
all  the  east  of  Germany  to  the  Saale,  and  all  the  northern  parts  from 
the  Vistula  to  Holstein.  The  descendants  of  the  Sdavini  are,  1«  The 
Poles;  2.  The  Tschechi  or  Bohemians,  including  the  Morarians  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes ;  3.  The  Serbes,  formerly  a  numerous  people 
between  the  Saale  and  the  Oder,  of  which  the  Lusatians  are  the  re- 
mains, still  speaking  a  Slayonian  dialect;  4.  The  Northern  Wends, 
who  ibrmeriy  inhabited  all  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  between 
Holstein  and  Kassubon,  and  were  divided  into  two  chief  nations,  the 
Obotrites  and  the  Wiltzes.  The  Wendish  language  ia  now  retained  by 
only  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  the  last  mentioned  nations.  The  Cossacks 
are  also  of  Slavonian  origin,  it  being  well  known  that  the  Russian  Cos- 
sacks are  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Russia.  Of  these  the  Cos- 
sacks of  Little  Russia,  who  are  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Red 
Russia,  driven  out  by  the  Poles,  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
most  ancient.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  European  races,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
which  we  have  any  information  respecting  them,  occupied  neariy  the 
same  relative  situation  as  the  tribes  chiefly  descended  from  them  still 
continue  to  possess.  The  few  scattered  facts  or  intimations  which  his- 
tory furnishes,  therefore,  afford  no  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  that 
diflerent  parts  of  the  world  were  originally  filled  with  autochthones  or 
indigenous  inhabitants,  nor  indeed  against  any  other  hypothesis  or 
theory  whatsoever.  Great  reliance  has  been  placed  by  many  upon 
traits  of  resemblance  in  customs  and  superstitions ;  and  from  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  doctrines  of  Druidism  and  the  mythology  of  the  Sagas, 
some  have  ascribed  a  common  origin  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  those 
of  the  East.  But  opposed  as  we  are  upon  the  authority  of  sacred  his- 
tory to  the  opposite  theory,  we  must,  nevertheless,  observe,  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  exceedingly  unsafe ;  for  by  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Turks  and  Tartars  came  from  Arabia,  and  derive  the 
Buddhists  of  Northern  Asia  from  India,  or  perhaps  from  Ceylon.  Nor 
can  historical  traditions,  however  plausible  and  striking  they  may,  in  some 
instances,  appear,  fill  up  the  void;  because,  besides  involving  every  element 
of  error,  such  traditions  are  found,  wheo  examined  and  compared^  to  lead 
to  contradictory  and  incompatible  results.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  an 
analysis  of  languages,  which,  after  all,  are  in  reality  the  most  durable  of 
human  monuments,  and  by  detecting  in  their  composition  common 
elements  and  forms  of  speech,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain  satis&o* 
tory  evidence  of  the  identity  or  connexion  in  point  of  origin  of  those 

•  TnVhard,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  et  ttq. 
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races  by  which  they  are  spoken  wilh  andeDt  nations,  whose  languages 
have  eillier  in  whole  or  in  part  been  piesenred. 

Tlie  diversity  of  opinion  which  has  hitherto  preraiied  on  this  aui^eetf 
proves  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  the  data  from  wJuch  inquire 
ers  have  hitherto  deduced  their  eondnsiona.  Amongst  the  andents,  the 
notion  that  each  partiouiar  region  of  the  earth  was,  fix>m  the  beginning* 
supplied  by  a  separate  and  distinct  creation  with  its  peculiar  stock  of 
indigenoos  or  native  inhalntantSy  seems  to  have  universally  prevatkd» 
and  the  finequent  occurrence  of  such  terms  as  mttO€hiSumB$^  mdiff^nm^  or 
abariffineff  affords  undoubted  evidence  of  the  ibct..  The  creation  of 
man  had  indeed  been  handed  down  in  the  Pagan  world  through  an  ob« 
scure  tradition,  which  assigned  the  origin  of  the  fauman  race  to  a  primi* 
tive  pair  fiuhioned  out  of  day  by  the  hand  of  Prometheus  or  Jupiter ; 
but  this  tradition  was  oonsidered  by  the  better  informed  amongst  the 
Pagans  as  bdonging  to  mythology ;  which,  in  its  literal  sense  at  least,  was 
with  them  of  litde  authority.*  Unacquainted  with  the  affinity  of  lan- 
guages, and  puzzled  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  spedes,  the  ancients 
adopted  an  opinion  which  was  quite  natural,  but  which  no  believer  in 
sacred  history  can  embrace,  without  repudiating  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion itself. 

Amongst  Jews  and  Christians  the  prevailing  belief  founded  upon  the 
authority  of  scripture,  has  ever  been,  that  all  the  natives  of  the  earth 
originated  from  a  common  parentage ;  a  belief  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  a  different  hypothesis.  Many  learned  men  of  late^  chief- 
ly on  the  continent,  particularly  among  the  French  naturalists  and  phy- 
siologists, and  the  writers  on  history  and  antiquities  in  Crermanyi  have, 
however,  ventured  to  espouse  the  opinion  of  the  andent  pagans  on  this 
subject.  Amongst  the  former  there  are  some  who  speak  of  the  Adamio 
race  as  of  one  amongst  many  distinct  tribes,  and  others  who  broadly 
controvert  its  claims  to  be  oonsidered  as  the  primary  stock  of  the  human 
race.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Germans 
have  almost,  without  reservation,  adopted  this  opinion.  Von  Humboldt, 
notwithstanding  the  indubitable  proofs  he  has  .collected  of  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  appears 
to  regard  the  primitive  population  of  America  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
race,  and  Malte-Brun  has  plainly  taken  it  for  granted,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  each  part  of  the  earth  had  indigenous  inhabitants,  into 
whose  origin  it  is  vain  to  make  inquiries.  Even  the  edebrated  Nie- 
buhr,  perplezed  by  his  researches  into  the  early  history  and  population 
of  Itdy,f  is  glad  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  by  adopting 
a  similar  opinion.  Such  an  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  only  at  variance 
with  the  proofs  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent philologists,  amongst  whom  Sir  William  Jones  stands  conspicuous, 

•  Frichard,  p.  1. 
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b«l  also  with  Mcred  kittoiy^  whieb  is  too  clear  am  Mb  point  to  Mhnit  of 
a  different  constraction.  No  doubt  the  oomparisoD  oif  laaguages  will 
not,  by  tlKlfy  demonatviie  the  tfnitj  of  the  human  race,  or  an  origkial 
namenew  of  idioa»  in  the  whole  dpecies^  hot  if  property  appKed,  it  will 
fttmish  rmt  HMMtniiee  in  treeing  the  hielery  and  aflWty  fii  notions. 
Perhaps  the  best  iUostrations  of  the  atility  and  security  of  this  mode  of 
investigation  are  to  be  fmnd  in  the  hirtory  of  tlie  Goths  who  oonquered 
tlie  Rommi  empire,  and  in  that  of  the  Polynesian  races.  The  Goths 
were  soppesed  by  most  of  the  writers  who  lived  shortly  after  the  em  of 
the  Gothib  infosion,  to  bo  Getm  or  Tlwaehms  $  an  opinion  which  has 
been  adopted  by  seme  SMdem  historians :  bnt  from  an  an^ile  specimen 
of  their  kmgaage  in  the  venion  of  Ulphilas,  it  has  been  asoerteined, 
tliat  in  conformity  with  their  own  traditioas,  they  were  not  Oet»  nor 
Thrachns^  hut  nearly  aliied  in  kindred  to  the  northern  tribes  of  the  Ger- 
man iuniiy.  In  the  same  way,  by  a  comparison  of  the  langnages  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Hbe  Polynesian  raoes,  Ivfii^  in  the  most  remote 
islands  of  the  Great  Ocean  at  an  hmmense  distance  from  all  otiier  inha- 
bited regions,  with  those  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  part  of  tiio  Indian 
continent,  and  Ae  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  has  been  clearly 
ansertained  that  they  derived  their  orighi  from  the  same  quarter,  al- 
thougk  the  great  remoteness  of  tlMse  idandem  wonid  appear  to  fhmish 
an  argooMnt  to  the  MaiUmakBi,  that  they  commeoeed  their  e»stence  in 
their  present  abodes.* 

With  those  who  fearlessly  rgect  the  evidence  of  sosred  history,  the 
salject  is  net  one  whicb  can  be  decided  eilJier  way  by  authority ;  and 
it  is  tmlj  by  examining  the  evidence  which  seenm  tx>bear  more  immediate- 
ly upon  the  subject^  that  tbsy  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfiictory 
condnsion.  This  viewed  genevally^isoftwo  kinds,  and  comprehends,  first, 
consideralions  resulting  from  a  survey  of  the  natoral  history  of  the 
globe,  and  Acts  connected  with  physicai  geogiuphy,  and  with  the  multi* 
plication  and  dispersion  of  species  of  both  plants  and  animals ;  and,  se- 
condly, analytical  investigations  into  the  structar^  affinities,  and  diver- 
sities, of  languages^  in  reference  to  the  general  questien  as  to  the  history 
of  our  species. 

With  regard  to  the  argamcBts  dedueed  from  the  former  sonrixr,  how- 
ever, although  th^  Bsay,  at  first  view,  appear  to  bear  with  tiie  greatest 
wc^^  upon  this  question,  yet,  frons  oar  inability  duly  to  appreciate 
the  effects  of  physical  causes  operating  during  a  kn^  course  of  ages,  it  is 
impossible  witii  any  degree  of  certainty  to  infer  original  distinction  flpcm 
the  actual  <fi£Berences  observable  amongst  mankind.  But  in  the  case  ot 
languages^  especially  those  which,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be  qpoken, 
are  still  preserved,  there  is  no  such  element  of  uncertainty ;  and-  hence 
we  are  ioclined  to  hold,  that  the  only  condusioos  upon  which  we  can 
safely  rely  respecting  the  aboriginal  history  of  our  species,  are  those 

•  Pricbard^  p.  5k 
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dedttcible  firom  an  analysis  of  languages,  conducted  upon  strictly  phi- 
losophical principles. 

In  tracing,  however,  the  affinities  of  languages,  many  writers»  in  the 
eagerness  of  etymological  research,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  all  lan- 
guages from  one  common  origin ;  but  they  have  signally  &iled  in  the 
attempt,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  language  of  Noah,  the  primitive 
speech  of  mankind,  was  abolished  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
race,  and  this  '<  one  language  and  one  speech,"  was  miraculously  sup^ 
planted  by  various  distinct  languages.  Of  this  fact,  the  sacred  text 
seems  to  be  decisive,  and  yet  many  commentators  on  the  Bible,*^  and 
other  writers,  maintain,  that  the  language  of  our  first  parents  was  pre- 
served in  the  fiunily  of  Shem.  But  independently  of  this  irrefragable 
inference  from  sacred  history,  the  non-existence  of  a  primitive  language 
from  which  all  others  are.  alleged  to  have  been  derived,  seems  suffi- 
ciently established  from  the  (act  stated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his 
ninth  Anniversary  Disoourse,  that  no  affinity  exists  between  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Tartaric,  and  that  almost  all  existing  languages  bear  more 
or  less  relation  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tongues.  Supposing, 
however,  that  there  are  languages  which  have  no  such  affinity,  a 
conjecture  &lt  from  being  improbable,  their  distinct  existence  does  not 
afiect  the  argument,  but  only  adds  to  the  number  of  original  languages.* 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  there  have  co-existed  three  dis- 
tinct families  of  language,  and  of  which  all  other  languages  appear  to  be 
dialects.  Some  philologists  have  proposed  to  distinguish  the  diflPerent 
classes  of  idioms  by  the  generic  terms  of  SetnUie^  JBhunite,  and  Japetic; 
a  division  which  seems  to  be  not  only  conformable  to  the  structure  of  the 
languages  included  under  these  different  denominations,  but  also  to  the 
apparently  settled  plan  of  separation  and  dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity 
as  recorded  by  Moses.  Eichhom  observes,  that  the  class  of  idioms 
termed  by  German  philological  writers  Semitic  languages,  divide  them- 
selves into  the  three  following  branches : — The  Hebrew,  or  the  dialect  of 
Palestine  and  Phcenice,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Aramean  or  northern  Sem- 
itic, spread  over  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  and  he  maintains  that  these 
are  as  nearly  related  to  each  other  as  the  Ionic,  ^olic,  and  Doric  dialects 
.  of  the  Greek.f  The  term  Semitic,  however,  has  been  thought  objection- 
able by  some,  on  the  ground  that  several  of  the  nations  who  spoke  the 
languages  so  denominated  in  common  with  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
were  of  Hamite  origin,  as  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites.:^  Under  the 
class  of  Hctmite  idioms,  may  be  comprehended  principally  the  dialects 
of  the  old  Egyptian  speech,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric,  in- 
cluding cor^ecturaUyy  until  the  mutual  relations  of  these  languages  shall 
have  been  more  fully  investigated,  several  idioms  spoken  by  races  of 

•  Kennedy,  p.  6. 
t  Einleitang  in  das   Alte  Testament,   von  J  oh.  G.  Eichhorn,  B.  I.  p.  49.     DiitU 
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Africa,  in  whose  histoiy  marks  are  to  be  found  of  connexion  with  the 
ancient  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs.*  The  JapeHe  languages,  so  named  by 
Schl6zer,f  the  learned  editor  of  Nestor's  Annals,  irom  most  of  the  na- 
tions by  whom  they  are  spoken  baring  descended,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, from  Japhet,  are  the  same  as  those  now  classed  by  philologists 
under  the  title  of  Indo-European,  as  being  more  or  less  nearly  related 
to  the  ancient  language  of  India* 

Such  an  analysis  of  yarious  languages  as  that  here  spoken  of,  will  in 
eyery  instance  display  one  or  other  of  four  different  relations  subsisting 
between  them.  1.  In  comparing  some  languages,  little  or  no  analogy  can 
be  discovered  in  their  grammatical  construction,  but  a  resemblance  more 
or  less  extensive  may  be  traced  in  their  vocabularies,  or  in  the  terms  of 
particular  objects,  actions,  and  relations ;  and  if  this  correspondence  is 
the  result  of  commercial  intercourse,  conquest,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system  of  religion^  literature,  and  manners,  it  wiU  extend  only  to 
such  words  as  belong  to  the  new  stock  of  ideas  thus  introduced,  and 
will  leave  unaffected  the  great  proportion  of  terms  which  are  expressive 
of  mere  simple  ideas  and  of  universal  objects ;  but  if  the  correspondence 
traced  in  the  vocabularies  of  any  two  languages  is  so  extensive  as  to  in- 
volve words  of  a  sim[^e  and  apparently  primitive  class,  it  indicates  a 
much  more  ancient  and  intimate  connexion.  8.  Certain  languages 
which  have  but  few  words  in  common,  nevertheless  display,  when  care- 
fully examined,  a  remarkable  analc^  in  their  principles  and  forms  of 
grammatical  construction;  as  in  the  polysynthetic  idioms  of  the 
American  tribes,  and  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indo-Chinese  nations.  3.  A  third  relation  discoverable  between  lan- 
guages, connected  by  both  the  circumstances  already  pointed  out,  con- 
sists in  what  may  be  properly  called  cognation ;  an  epithet  which  is 
applied  to  all  those  dialects  which  are  connected  by  analogy  in  gram- 
matical forms,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  primitive  words  or  roots 
common  to  all,  or  which  at  least  possess  such  a  resemblance  as  con- 
fessedly indicates  a  common  origin.  4.  The  fourth  and  last  relation, 
which  is  almost  purely,  negative,  exists  between  languages  in  which 
none  of  the  connecting  characters  above  described  can  be  discerned, 
and  there  is  discoverable  neither  analogy  of  grammatical  structure,  nor 
any  correspondence  in  words,  sufficient  to  indicate  a  particular  affinity, 
circumstances  which  are  held  as  conclusive  that  such  languages  are  not 
of  the  same  family,  and  that  they  belong  to  nations  remote  from  each 
other  in  descent  as  well  as  differing  in  physical  characteristics.^ 

Upon  these  principles,  which  are  now  universally  received  as  almost 

*  Pitehard,  Note  on  the  Stmiiic  LoM^tiagu, 

f  A.  L.  Schloxer,  Ton  den  Chaldaem,  lUpertoriam  fur  bibliaehe  md  morgenlcen- 
diMha  Utoratur.  th.  8. 

t  Prieliard,  p.  9,  10.  Kennedy's  Reteareket  into  the  Origin  and  Ajfiniig  of  Ae  Lar. 
fnagee  of  Aria  and  Europe,  p.  80.     Edinbai^h  Review,  No.  CI  I.  p.  fiOO. 
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the  only  guides^  ^Mifi  from  sacKd  history,  in  iPYestigitiBg  the  on'gm 
and  deftcent  of  nationB,  the  languages  of  the  Finnish  tribesy  the  Lap- 
IdttderB)  the  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks,  and  the  Siberi»D  Tsehudes,  have 
been  oonpared  and  analysed  by  Gigardmathi,  Adelnng,  Gatterer, 
Klaproib,  and  others;  and  th«  result,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
sufficiently  established,  is,  that  all  these  nations  have  sprung  from 
one  common  original  stock,  the  primitiye  seat  of  which  was  the 
country  situated  between  the  chain  of  Caucasus  and  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  But  our  chief  object  at  pre- 
sent is  with  those  tribes  which  have  berai  latterly  denommated  Indo* 
European ;  a  term  which  includes  all  that  dass  of  nations,  many  of 
Uiem  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whose  dialects  are  more  or  less  neariy  re- 
lated to  the  ancient  language  of  India.  The  idea  of  thu  classifteation, 
whidi  is  by  fiir  the  most  scientific  that  has  yet  been  adopted,  was  suggest- 
ed by  comparing  the  Sanscrit  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
observing  the  mteresting  and  remarkable  resi^  erolved  by  that  com- 
parteob.  These  were,  first,  the  detection  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  primitive  wotds^  which  were  found  to  be  common  to  att  these  lan- 
guages; aod>  secondly,  the  discovery  of  a  still  more  strtkiag  affinity 
which  was  proved  to  exist  between  their  respectlvu  grammatical  forms. 
In  the  case  of  the  Gfeek  and  Sanscrit,  this  affinity  amounts  almost  to 
complste  identity ;  in  that  of  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  it  is  also,  as  might 
he  supposed,  exoee(fingly  atiikiag ;  and  these  languages  ate  ail  evidently 
branches  of  one  common  or  parent  stem.  But  the  same  proocss  of 
analysis  had  led  to  other  and  not  less  curious  or  interesting  results.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  Teutonic,  as  wbU  as  the  Sclavonic,  including 
the  Letti^  or  Lithuanian,  stand  in  nearly  the  same  velation  to  the 
ancient  language  of  India,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  several  in- 
termedisite  laHguagcn,  as  the  Zend  and  other  Persian  dialects^  the  Ar- 
menian atad  the  Ossete)  which  is  x>ne  of  the  various  idioms  spoken  by 
the  nations  of  the  Caucasus^  have  been  found  by  those  who  have  ezamtna- 
ed  th^ir  structure  atid  etymology  to  belong  to  the  same  stock.* 

In  this  way  a  dose  and  intimate  relation  was  proved  by  unquestion- 
able evidence  to  subsist  between  a  oonsidenible  number  of  languages 
and  dialects  used  ^>r  spoken  by  nations  who  are  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  of  Asia*  and  to  whom  the  term  Indo-European  has 
in  consequence  been  applied.  In  fiu^t,  the  more  accurately  these  lan- 
guages have  been  examined,  the  more  extensive  and  deep-rooted  have 
their  affinities  appeared ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Professor 
Jacob  Grimm  s  masterly  analysis  pf  the  Teutonic  idioms,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  remarlc.  The  historical  inference  dedu- 
cible  from  these  investigations,  therefore,  is,  that  the  European  nations 
who  speak  dialects  referrible,  on  analysis,  to  this  class  or  family  of  lan« 

*  Klaproth,  Ada  PolygloUa* 
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guages,  are  of  the  Hunt  race  with  the  Indiana  and  Aaiatiei^  to  whom  a 
•imilar  obaerration  may  be  applied ;  and  that  all  are  the  deacendanta  of 
iome  original  nation  or  people,  who  ipoke  the  primitiTe  language,  to 
which  all  the  Indo-Eoropean  forma  of  ^>eeeh  may  be  referted  as  n  oom 
mon  souroe. 

In  the  application  of  the  prindplea  above  itated  to  the  langnagea 
of  Africa  and  America*  aa  compared  with  thoae  of  Aaa  and  Eorope, 
philologists  have  been  sadly  pvszled.  In  the  old  continent,  they  have 
sought  in  vain  lor  a  nation  from  whose  speech  the  diversified  idioms  of 
America  may  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  derived ;  but  an  exam^ 
nation  of  the  American  languages  ihemselveSy  has  led  to  some  interesting 
results.  The  native  races  of  North  America,  by  a  classification  of  their 
dialects,  which  are  veiy  nomeroiis,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  great  divi« 
sions,  several  of  which  extend  as  radii  issuing  from  a  common  centre  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  continent  which  is  divided  from  Asia  by 
Behring's  Straits.  A  chain  of  nations  whose  languages,  particularly 
tliose  of  the  Ugalyachmatzi,  and  Koluschians,  bear  a  eurions  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Aztecs,  and  Tlaxcallans,  has  been  discovered  extending 
from  New  Mexico,  to  Mount  St  Elias,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
Esquimaux  Tschugazzi.  The  Earalit  cr  Esquimaux,  another  series  of 
nations  connected  by  affinities  of  dialect,  has  been  traced  from  the  set^ 
tlements  of  the  Tsehuktzschi  in  Asia,  along  tlift  polar  aone  to  Acadia 
and  Greenland.  In  a  similar  manner,  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lenni,  Lenape,  and  the  great  kindved  fiunily  of  Algonquin 
nations,  on  that  of  the  Iroquois,  and  likewise  of  the  Florida  and  other 
races  of  North  America,  by  comparing  their  natioaal  traditions  with 
tlie  indications  discovered  in  their  dialects.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  although  there  are,  according  to  Lopes--^  missionary  well 
versed  in  the  languages  of  South  and  North  Ameridt — about  fifteen  hun- 
dred idioms  in  America,  there  is  a  singular  oongruity  in  the  stnictore 
between  all  the  American  languages,  from  tiie  northern  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  vast  cootinent  These  facts  have  been  fully  developed 
by  the  researches  of  Barlow,  Hewas,  Humboldt,  Heckewelder,  Dupon* 
ceau,  and  others.* 

But  a  more  immediate  subject  of  bquiry  is,  whether  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects belong  to  the  class  or  family  of  langui^es  apoken  by  the  Indo* 
European  nations ;  and  the  question  is  the  more  interesting  as  It  bears 
directly  on  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  indudmg  the 
British  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  more  extensive  one  relating  to  the  phy- 
sical history  of  mankind.  Many  persons  have  supposed  the  Celts  to  be 
of  Oriental  origin,  but,  for  the  most  part,  upon  grounds  which  are  either 
altogether  fanciful,  or  at  least  insufficient  to  warrant  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  compilers  of  the  Umvenal  Hitkiryy  for  instance,  gravely 
tell  11%  that  the  Celts  were  descended  from  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of 

•  Piichard,  p.  5, 6»  7. 
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Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah ;  that  Gomer  settled  in  the  province  of  Phiy- 
gia  in  Asia  Minor,  whilst  his  sons,  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah,  occupied 
Armenia,  and  Rephath  took  possession  of  Cappadocia ;  that  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  spread  themselyes  wider,  they  moyed  r^ulariy  in 
columns,  without  disturbing  or  interfering  with  their  neighbours ;  that 
the  descendants  of  Gomer,  or  the  Ce/ito,  took  the  left  hand,  and  gra- 
dually spread  themselves  westward  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Magog,  the  brother  of 
Gomer,  moved  to  the  eastward,  peopling  Tartary,  and  spreading  them- 
selves as  fitf  as  India  and  China.  Speculative  fimdes  like  these,  how- 
ever, are  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  be  even  amusing.  'The  real 
question  is,  whether  the  same  arguments  which  prove  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  be  of  eastern  origin  and  descent,  may  not  also 
be  applied  to  that  great  stock,  the  branches  of  which,  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  history,  had  overspread  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  Spain. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  writers  on  the  history  of  lan- 
guages and  the  antiquity  of  nations,  are  divided  in  opinion  with  respect 
to  this  question.  Adelung  and  Murray  have  considered  the  Celts  as  a 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock  ;  but  the  latter  has  left  that  part  of 
lib  work  which  relates  to  the  Celtic  dialects  in  a  most  incomplete  state ; 
and  Adelung  has  committed  the  error  of  supposing  the  Welsh  or  Cymb- 
ric  to  be  derived  fix>m  the  language  of  the  Belgse,  and  not  from  that  of 
the  Celts',  who  inhabited  the  central  parts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  From 
want  of  information  respecting  the  Celtic  dialects,  many  of  the  conti- 
nental writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Frederick  Schlegel  and 
Malte-Brun,  have  been  led  to  believe  the  Celtic  to  be  a  language  of  a 
class  wholly  unconnected  with  the  other  idioms  of  Europe ;  and  in  Bri- 
tain the  same  opinion  has,  from  the  same  cause,  been  expressed  by 
several  well  known  authors.  Mr  Pinkerton,  for  instance,  has  declared, 
in  his  usual  dogmatical  manner,  that  the  CeltsB  were  a  people  entirely 
distinct  fix>m  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  that  their  language,  the  real 
Celtic,  is  as  remote  from  the  Greek  as  the  Hottentot  is  from  the  Lapponic 
And  Colonel  Kennedy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  in  which  he 
successfully  refutes  some  of  the  opinions  of  Pelloutier  and  Bullet,  re- 
specting the  CeltsB  and  their  language,  concludes,  that  *'  the  Celtic, 
when  divested  of  all  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  con- 
quest and  religion,  la  a  perfectly  original  language  f*  and  that  *^  this 
originality  incontrovertibly  proves  that  neither  Greek,  Latin,  or  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  nor  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Sanskrit,  were  derived  from 
the  Celtic,  since  these  languages  have  not  any  affinity  whatever  with 
that  tongue."*  Davis,  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary,  has 
said,  *'  Ausim  affirmare  iinguam  Britannjcam  (CeUicam),  turn  vocibus, 
tum  phrasibus  et  orationis   contextu,    turn   literarum  pronunciatione, 

•  Kennedy's  Rrstardits,  p.  85.  ,  Prichard,  pp.  20—22. 
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maDifestum  cum  orientialibus  habere  oongruentiam  et  affinitatem ;"  and  a 
result  of  a  more  accurate  and  minute  analysis  has  been  to  confirm  this 
opinion  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 

The  connexion  of  the  Sdavonian,  German,  and  Pelasgian  races  with 
the  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  may  be  established  by  historical  proof. 
But  the  language  of  these  races  and  the  Celtic,  although  differing  from 
each  other,  and  constituting  the  Ibur  principal  classes  of  dialects  which 
prevail  in  Europe,  are  nevertheless  so  far  allied  in  their  radical  ele- 
ments, that  they  may  with  certainty  be  considered  as  branches  of  the 
same  original  stock.  Remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance  observ- 
able in  the  general  structure  of  speech,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  voca- 
bulary which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  as,  for  instance, 
in  words  descriptive  of  common  objects  and  feelings,  for  which  expres- 
sive terms  existed  in  the  primitive  ages  of  society.  In  fact,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  languages  above  menCioned  and  the  Celtic-  is  such  as 
not  merely  to  establish  the  affinity  of  the  respective  nations,  but  like- 
wise to  throw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages in  general;  and  particularly  to  illustrate  some  points  which 
had  been  previously  involved  in  obscurity.  This  is  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed by  Dr  Prichard's  ample  and  satisfactory  analysis,  which  embraces 
almost  every  thing  that  can  possibly  enter  into  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature. 

In  examining  that  permutation  of  letters  in  composition  and  construc- 
tion which  is  common  to  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
according  to  rules  founded  originally  on  euphony  or  on  the  facility 
of  utterance,  a  circumstance  from  which  has  arisen  the  great  capability 
which  these  languages  possess,  of  forming  compound  words,  Dr  Prichard 
adduces  the  substitution  of  consonants  of  particular  orders  for  their  cog- 
nates in  the  composition  or  formation  of  Greek  compound  words  as  an 
example  of  the  peculiarity  noticed.  But  the  mutation  of  consonants  in 
Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  the  German  dialects,  is  not  general ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  words  brought  together  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
chiefly  when  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  compound  terms,  and  it 
is  scarcely  observed  in  words  which  still  remain  distinct,  and  are  merely 
constituent  parts  of  sentences.  To  account  for  the  immutability  of 
simple  terms,  the  learned  author  supposes  that  either  the  attention  to 
euphony  and  the  facility  of  utterance  has  not  extended  so  &r,  or  that 
the  purpose  was  attained  by  a  choice  of  collocation,  the  words  them- 
^selves  remaining  unaltered.  In  the  Sanscrit  language,  however,  words 
merely  in  sequence  influence  each  other  in^  the  change  of  terminations, 
and  sometimes  of  initial  letters,  on  the  principle  before  alluded  to. 
Thus,  as  Dr  Prichard  notices,  instead  of  oHshtat  manwfahy  stabat  homo^ 
the  man  stood,  the  words  are  written  oHshtun  manu^ah^  the  final  t  of  the 
verb  aiUhiaif  stabat,  being  altered  into  n,  on  account  of  the  liquid  con- 
sonant with  which  the  next  word  begins.  The  Sanscrit  grammarians 
term  this  change  in  distinct  words  Sandhiy  conjunction  ;  and  the  rules. 
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aocofding  to  which  oompound  words  are  found,  are  called  SamoM^ 
signifying  coalition.  The  same  principles  which  govern  the  permuta- 
tion of  letters  in  the  Sanscrit  are  clearly  discoverable  in  the  Celtio 
dialects,  particukriy  in  the  Welsh  and  in  the  Gaelic. 

Proofii  of  the  common  origin,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  and 
other  Indo-European  nations,  are  exhibited  by  this  eminent  philologist^ 
firsts  in  the  names  of  persons  and  relations ;  secondfy^  in  the  principal 
elements  of  nature^  and  of  the  visible  objects  of  the  universe  ;  thirdfy, 
in  names  of  animals ;  fowrMyy  in  verbal  roots  found  in  the  Celtic  and 
other  Indo-European  languages,  9xAfflhly^  in  adjectives,  pronouns, 
and  particles.  He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  proo&  of  a  common 
origin  derived  firom  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Qeltic,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  Indo-European  languages,  particularly  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  Sdavonian  dialects,  and  the  Persian 
language;  and  in  all  of  these  he  ^hows  that  a  striking  resemblance  b  dis* 
coverable  in  the  personal  inflections  of  verbs,  as  well  as  in  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  in  the  inflections  of  verbs  through  the  different  moods 
and  tenses ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  further  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  previously  established  by  an  analysis  of  the  verb  sub- 
stantive, and  the  attributive  verbs  in  the  Celtio  dialects,  and  in  other 
Indo-European  forms  of  speech,  the  result  of  which  is  to  evolve  coinci- 
dences precisely  analogous  to  those  already  exemplified  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  detail. 

What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  obvious, 
striking,  ao<^  we  may  add,  radical  analogies,  proved  to  exist  between 
the  Celtic  dialects  and  the  idioms  which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of 
cognate  origin  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  languages  ? 
The  marks  of  connexion  are  manifesUy  too  decided  and  extensive,  and 
enter  too  deeply  into  the  structure  and  principles  of  these  languages,  to 
be  the  result  of  accident  or  casual  intercourse ;  and  being  thus  inter- 
woven with  the  intimate  texture  of  the  languages  compared,  seem  inca- 
pable of  explanation  upon  any  principle,  except  that  which  has  been 
admitted  with  respect  to  tiie  other  great  families  of  languages  belonging 
to  the  ancient  population  of  Europe,  namely,  that  the  whole  Celtic  race 
is  of  oriental  origin,  and  a  kindred  tribe  with  the  nations  who  setUed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic  It  b  probable,  indeed,  that  several  tribes  emigrated  from 
their  original  seat  at  different  periods,  and  at  different  stages  of  advance* 
ment,  in  respect  to  civilization ;  and  hence,  we  find  their  idioms  in  dif- 
ferent stages  and  degrees  of  refinement:  but  the  proofs  of  a  common 
origin,  derived  from  an  accurate  examination  and  analysis  of  the  inti- 
mate structure  and  component  materials  of  these  iangui^pes,  are  never^ 
theless  such  as,  in  our  judgment,  must  command  general  assent;  more 
especially,  considerii^  that  the  general  inference  thus  deduced  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  those  purely  physical  investigations,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.     If,  indeed,  there  be  any  truth  in  those  prin- 
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ci}^es  of  elMriiJCTtion  which  natandku  have  adopted,  Che  Mongol  and 
the  Chinese,  the  Hindn  and  the  Tartar,  are  not  more  eertainly  oriental 
than  the  native  Celt,  whose  pfayslcai  oonfomatlon  indeed  exhibit!  only 
a  slight  modffieatton  of  that  which  is  pecnliar  to  the  great  race  whence 
he  is  descended;  whilst  his  superstitions,  manneie,  enstoms,  and  ob- 
servances, as  w«ll  as  iaagttagt,  ai«  all  decidedly  mariced  with  traces  and 
indications  of  an  eastern  origin. 

The  eariy  histoiy  of  the  Celts,  lilLe  that  of  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, is  involved  in  obscurity.  They  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  only  by  name»  and  these  Greeks  were  so  uncritical  as  to  in- 
elude  amongst  the  Celts,  all  the  people  who  lived  betwieen  the  Oder  and 
the  Tagos,  and  consequently  to  consider  them  all  as  belonging  to  one 
race.  Even  the  Romans,  who  did  not  ihil  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
better  opportunity  which  they  had  of  distinguishing  these  people  Irom 
one  another,  acoordiBg  to  their  customs,  origin,  and  language,  too  often, 
either  through  ignorance  or'indiflbrence,  preserved  erroneous  general 
names,  and  thus  induded  the  Iberians;  Gennaas,  Scjrthians,  and  Thra- 
cians,  among  the  Ceks.  Hmsc  erroneous  opinions  have  been  adopted  by 
some  modem  philolegiste  and  histonaap,  who  have  gone  so  fiir  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  people  and  languages  of  Europe  have  been  derived  from 
the  Celts.*  By  confounding  together  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  the 
history  of  every  ancient  people,  the  misjudging  supporters  of  the  Celtic 
hypothesis  have  given  an  air  of  plausibility  to  their  conjectures ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  Germans  or  Thraeians  were  Celt8.f 
It  must  be  admitted,  iiowever,  that  the  hypothesis  respecting  the  Iber- 
ians appears  not  to  he  altogether  without  iMndatiom. 

it  ii  observed  by  Colonel  Kennedy  in  his  valuable  Reaearohes,  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  authority  of  any  ancient  writer  in  support  of  tlie 
assertion*  tliat  the  Sc^thkns,  and  even  the  Persians,  Thraeians,  Phry- 
grnns,  and  others,  were  Celts>  it  nmy  seem  that  .the  question  of  tbe  origin 
of  theoB  people  might  be  at  onee  decided  by  the  irrefutable  testimony  of 
language;  but  unlbrtunately,  as  he  observes,  it  is  admitted  by  both  the 
supporters  of  the  Celtic  hypothesis  .and  its  opponents,  *^that  tiie  remains 
^the  Celtic  tongue,  which  are  still  preserved,  abound  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Teutonic  words;  and  it,  therefoiB,  becomes  indispensable  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  first  place,  whether  these  words  are  original  or  exotic.  For 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  if  the  Celts  never  inhabited  the  countries  which 
were  originally  or  subeequentiy  occupied  by  the  Greek,  lAtin,  and 
Teutimic  people,  their  languages  could  not  possibly  .have  become  af- 
fected by  the  Celtic,  unless  they  had  either  maintained  a  frequent 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Celts,  or  had  been  conquered  by  them ; 
but  it  appears  fully  from  the  whole  course  of  ancient  tradition  and  his- 
tory, that  no  such  intercourse  or  conquest  ever  took  place ;  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  if  the   Greek,  lAtin,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  people,  were  not 

*  Adaliing*s  Mithridatat,  YoL  ii.  p.  81.  t  Kennedy,  p.  07. 
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originally  one  and  the  same  race  of  men,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Celts  have  been  subdued  by  the  Romans  and  Germans,  as  history 
attests  it  was  from  them  that  the  Celts  have  received  the  foreign  words 
with  which  their  language  abounds,  and  not  the  Romans  and  Germans, 
who  received  these  words  from  the  Celts.''  *  This,  however,  is  a  very 
doubtful  theory,  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or^e  great  plain  of  northern  Italy, 
was  inhabited  at  the  remotest  period  of  history  by  Celts,  who  are  known 
to  have  been  partly  incorporated  with  the  other  early  inhabitants  of 
Italy. 

The  local  situations  in  which  the  Celts  are  found  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory prove  that  they  were  the  aborigines  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe.  Of  their  migrations  from  the  east,  no  memorials  nor 
traditions  have  been  preserved ;  but  as  they  were  distinct  frx>m  the  Thra- ' 
dans,  who  entered  Europe  by  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  penetrated  through  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  advanced  to  the  westward  by  the  great  valley  of  the 
Danube.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  their  possessions  extended  from 
the  Upper  Danube  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  but  he  adds  that  the 
Cynesii  or  Cynetse,  on  whom  they  bordered,  were  the  most  remote  na- 
tion in  Europe  toward  the  west,  that  is,  of  Spain,  f  These^  Cynetse  or 
Cynesii  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Iberi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  who  were  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Celts  was  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  where,  although 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  they  maintained  their  independence 
against  their  powerful  neighbours  the  Teutones  or  Germans ;  but  they 
were  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  the  well-disciplined  legions  of  Caasar. 
From  the  account  given  by  that  great  warrior  of  the  population  of 
Gaul,  an  inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  was  occupied  in  his  time  by 
three  distinct  races,  and  that  the  Celts  were  then  limited  to  that  part  of 
Gaul  lying  between  the  Garonne,  the  Mame,  and  the  Seine.  But  ad- 
mitting that  the  Aquitani  of  Csesar  were  distinct  from  the  Celtae,  and  either 
a  separate  race  by  themselves  or  a  branch  of  the  Iberi  of  Spain,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  Caesar  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Belgae 
were  not  Celts,  unless  the  vain  boast  of  the  Rhemi  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Belgee  were  descended  from  the  Germans,  is  to  be  held  as 
paramount  to  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Strabo.  The  latter  informs 
us  that  scarcely  any  difference  existed  between  the  Belgee  and  the  CeltsB, 
properly  so  called.  He  says,  indeed,  that  a  kind  of  diversity  of  lan- 
guage existed  amongst  them ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Belgae  to  the  Germans,  and  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  races  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  only  difference,  then, 
between  the  Belgic  and  Celtic  Gauls  was,  that  they  spoke  different 
dialects  of  the  same  language. 

With  regard  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  although  every 

*  Hetearcbes,  p.  68.  f  Lib.  il.  cap.  83;  Hb.  iv.  cap.  401. 
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circumstance  which  has  reached  us  respecting  them  denotes  their  Celtic 
origin,  their  connexion  with  or  descent  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  rests  upon  probabilities  whfch,  however,  amount  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty. The  conclusion,  that  the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  possessed  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  the  island  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  were 
nearly  allied  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  seems,  as  Dr  Prichard 
observes,  to  result,  1.  From  a  comparison  of  the  languages  of  these  na« 
tions.  He  considers  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  dialects,  chiefly  the  for- 
mer, as  a  relic  and  specimen  of  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Britons ;  and  that  the  speech  of  Gallia  Celtica  was  a  cognate  dialect  of 
that  idiom  is  rendered  extremely  probaUe  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  or  Armorica,  ia 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Welsh.  2.  From  the  Dmidicai  institutions 
being  common  to  the  Celtic  Gauls  and  the  aboriginal  Britons.  3.  From 
the  abundance  of  those  rude  cfrections  commonly  termed  Druidical  cir- 
cles, cromlechs,  and  dolmins,  both  in  Armorica  and  in  Wales,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  belonging  to  the  early  Britons. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Britain,  it  was  possessed  by  upwards  of 
forty  tribes,  while  the  population  of  Gaul  comprised  about  sixty,  each 
of  which  endeavoured  to  maintain  its  own  independence,  and  a  state  of 
isolated  existence  incompatible  with  the  general  security.  In  their  do- 
mestic wars  many  of  them  had  lost  their  independence,  but  others  had 
raised  themselves  to  great  power  and  influence.  Of  ten  nations,  by 
which  Britain,  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  was  possess* 
e<],  the  most  considerable  were  the  Cantii^  the  Belgse,  and  the  Dum- 
nonii.  The  Trinobantes,  whose  capital  was  London,  lay  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Stour,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the  territories  of  the 
Trinobantes,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  were  two  confederate 
tribes,  the  Dobuni  and  Cassii,  above  whom  were  the  Camabii  and  some 
minor  tribes.  Beyond  the  Trinobantes,  and  between  the  Stour  and  the 
Humber,  lay  the  Iceni;  and  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne 
stretched  the  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  British  nations,  to 
whom  the  Voluntii  and  Sistuntii,  two  nations  on  the  western  coast,  were 
tributary.  The  Silures,  almost  equally  powerfol,  who  had  extended 
themselves  from  the  banks  of  the  Wye  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean,  pos- 
sessed ComwaO  and  South  Wales.  The  five  tribes  known  by  the  ge^ 
neral  name  of  Mseatse,  occupied  the  country  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  formed  the  Roman  province  of  Va- 
lelltia ;  and  beyond  them  were  the  sixteen  tribes  which  make  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  the  Roman  annals. 

Aa  to  the  Belgic  Britons,  alluded  to  by  Caesar,  who  possessed  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain,  they  must  have  emigrated  from  Belgic 
Gaul  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  other  Celtic  colonies, 
whom  they  appear  to  have  compelled  to  retire  from  the  maritime  dis- 
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tricts  into  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  Sucb  is  the 
account  given  by  Cesar,  whose  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
appears  to  have  been  limited  to  those  df  Belgic  descent. 

It  seems  to  be  unquestionably  established,  that  the  Belgic  Britons 
were  not  a  German  people  of  Teutonic  extraction,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  but  a  Celtic  tribe  from  Belgic  Gaul,  which,  for  the  sake  of  war 
or  plunder,  passed  over  from  Belgium  into  Britain  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod and  fixed  themselves  in  the  maritime  districts.  Their  houses  are 
described  by  CiBsar  as  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Cantium  (Kent)  are  stated  by  Caesar  as  the  most  civilized, 
and  difiering  very  little  from  the  Gauls  in  manners**  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  thereafter,  Tacitus,  who  had  better  opportunities 
of  observing  and  comparing  the  Gauls  and  Belgic  Britons,  noticed  a 
resemblance  between  them.  *^  Those  (of  the  Britons)  nearest  Gaul 
resemble  the  Gauls ;  either  from  the  remaining  strength  of  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  or  because  similarity  of  climate  induces  similar  habits  of 
body.  But  from  a  general  conclusion  it  is  probable  that  the  Gauls 
occupied  the  adjacent  country.  Their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tious persuasions  are  apparent^  and  the  language  is  not  much  difie- 
rent"f  Had  these  Belgic  Britons  resembled  the  Germans,  sucli  a 
close  observer  as  Tacitus  would  not  have  overlooked  the  circumstance. 
But  if  any  doubt  could  otherwise  exist  respecting  the  Celtic  origin  of 
the  British  Belgso,  that  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  prevalence  of 
Celtic  terms  in  their  idiom,  as  ftr  as  known,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Teutonic  words. 

Although  there  were  several  tribes  of  Belgic  origin  in  Britain,  such 
as  the  Atrebatii,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Atrebates  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  the  Durotriges  or  Morini  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Reg- 
ni  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Rhemi  of  Richard,  and 
the  Cantii,  there  was  a  tribe  denominated  Belge^  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  whose  capital  was  Venta  Bel- 
gamm,  or  Winchester.  Mr  Pinkerton  maintains,  but  without  the 
shadow  of  proof,  that  the  ancestors  of  these  Belgic  colonists  were 
Goths  who  migrated  into  Britain  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  **  To  the  Celtic  population  of  England  succeeded  the  Go- 
thic. The  Scythians  or  Goths  advancing  from  Asia,  drove  the 
Cimbri  or  Northern  Celts  befi>re  them ;  and  at  a  period  Jong  pre* 
ceding  the  Christian  era,  had  seized  on  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is 
nearest  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  acquired  the  provincial  denomina- 
tion of  BelgiB.  (Dissertation  on  the  Gbths.)  Their  passage  to  Eng- 
land followed  of  course ;  and  when  Ciesar  first  explored  this  island,  he 
informs  us  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  interior 
parts,  whilst  the  regions  on  the  south-east  were  peopled  with  Belgic  co- 

*  Casar*!  Comm.  f  Agriooln,  cap.  ii. 
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loDies.  (Lib.  V.  c.  10.)  Those  Belgse  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
chief  aooeston  of  the  English  nation,  ibr  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other 
northern  invaders,  though  of  distinguished  courage,  were  inconsidera- 
ble in  numbers.  Till  a  recent  period,  antiquaries  had  imagined  that 
the  BelgsD  used  the  Celtic  language,  and  had  execrated  the  cruelties  of 
the  Saxons  for  an  extirpation  which  never  happened*  But,  as  it  appears 
that  two-thirds  of  England  were  possessed  by  the  Belgic  Goths  for  six 
or  seven  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  th^  Saxons,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  no  Celtic  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  which 
bears  more  affinity  to  the  Frisic  and  Dutch  than  to  the  Jutlandic  or 
Danish/'*  He  computes  the  Belgic  population  of  Britain  at  three  or 
fonr  millions,  and  affirms,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  these 
Belgse  spoke  the  German  language  I  Yet  Nennius,  who  wrote  his 
chronicle  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  says  expressly, 
that  at  **  the  feast  given  by  Hengist  to  Vortigern,  the  latter  brought 
his  interpreier  with  him,  for  no  Briion  understood  the  Saxon  tongue 
taocept  that  intorpreUr^^ 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Beiges  of  Gaul  were  Germans  of  Gothic 
origin,  the  position  maintained  by  Mr  Pinkerton  and  other  writers  that 
the  British  Belgse  were  of  the  same  descent,  might  be  allowed,  as  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Belgse  whom  Cnsar  found  in  Britain, 
were  from  the  opposite  eoast  of  Belgic  Gaul ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
two  passages  in  Caesar  of  doubtful  import,  there  are  no  historical  data 
on  which  to  found  such  an  hypothesis.  Bishop  Percy,  however,  ob« 
serves,  *'  Csesar,  whose  judgment  and  penetration  will  be  disputed  by 
none  but  a  person  blinded  by  hypothesis,  and  whose  long  residence  in 
Graul  gave  him  better  means  of  being  informed  than  almost  any  of  his 
countiymen — Cassar  expressly  assures  us,  that  the  Celts,  or  common 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  differed  in  language,  customs,  and  laws,  from  the 
Belg»  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  chiefly  a  Teutonic  people,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Aqnitaine  on  the  other,  who,  irom  their  vicinity  to 
Spain,  were  probably  of  Iberian  race.  Csesar  positively  affirms,  that 
the  nations  of  Gaul  differed  from  those  of  Grermany  in  their  manners, 
and  in  many  particulars,  which  he  has  enumerated  at  length  ;  and  this 
assertion  is  not  thrown  out  at  random,  like  the  passages  brought  by 
Cluverius  against  it,  but  is  coolly  and  cautiously  made  when  he  is 
going  to  draw  the  characters  of  both  nations  in  an  exact  and  well-finish- 
ed  portrait,  which  shows  him  to  have  studied  the  genius  and  manners 
of  both  people  with  great  attention,  and  to  have  been  completely  master 

of  his  subject.}" 

But  unfortunately  for  the  Bishop's  own  hypothesis,  Caesar  has,  in  the 
highly  finished  sketches  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  sixth  book,  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  shown  that  the  people 


•  Pinkerton*s  Geography,  vol*  i.  p*  18}  19* 
f  Hist.  Briton,  c.  6.  t  Plrefiuse  to  Northern  Antiquftlee,  p.  xL 
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of  all  GauU  though  some  slight  shades  of  difference  existed  among 
themselves,  were,  nevertheless,  in  language,  customs,  religion,  and  laws, 
ioio  cobIo  different  from  the  Germans.*  Mr  Pinkerton  admits,  that  **  in 
describing  the  customs  of  Gaul,  he  (Csesar)  puts  all  as  the  same  ;"  and 
with  reference  to  the  opening  sentence  in  his  first  book,  in  which  Csesar 
alludes  to  a  difference  in  language,  customs,  and  laws,  which  existed 
among  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Gallic  population,  he  asks,  ''  Has 
he  (Caesar)  not  herein  palpably  contradicted  himself?  Or  is  the  fact 
this,  that  his  omnis  GcdUa  of  the  sixth  book  is  quite  different  from  his 
omnis  Gallia  of  the  first ;  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  Celtse,  who 
were  peculiarly  called  Galli,  in  his  time,  as  Csesar  says  ?"-[  Mr  Pin- 
kerton immediately  solves  this  apparent  inconsistency  by  telling  us 
that  the  omnis  Gallia  of  the  sixth  book  is  Gallia  Proper  or  Celtic  Gaul, 
because,  as  he  supposes,  the  Belgss,  like  the  Germans,  had,  "  of  course" 
no  Druids  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain. 

Had  the  Germano-Belgic  hypothesb  rested  simply  on  the  single 
sentence  alluded  to,  it  would  scarcely  have  required  refutation ;  but  those 
who  maintain  it,  further  support  their  opinion,  by  a  passage  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Commejitaries,  where  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the 
Belgse  were  of  German  origin.  The  statement,  however,  is  not  Csesar^s, 
but  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhemi,  a  Belgic  tribe  bordering  on 
Celtic  Gaul,  who,  when  Csesar  was  preparing  to  attack  the  confederated 
Belgse,  offered  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Romans.  The  following  is 
a  close  translation  of  the  passage  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid : — **  Caesar  having  inquired  the  number  and  power  of  th^ir  (the 
Belgic)  states,  and  how  many  troops  they  could  bring  into  the  field, 
was  thus  answered  :  The  greater  part  of  the  Belgm  are  descended  from 
the  GermaiiSy  who,  having  in  former  times  crossed  the  Rhine,  expelled 
the  Gauls,  settled  in  these  parts  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  were  the  only  people  in  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  who  ex- 
pelled the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri  from  their  territories  after  they  had 
harassed  all  Gaul.  Hence  they  had  gained  great  authority,  and  as- 
sumed great  courage  in  military  affairs.  In  consequence,  they  said,  of 
our  connexion  and  affinity,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  numbers 
each  state  has  engaged  to  bring  into  the  field,  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Belgae.  The  Bellovaci  are  the  most  conspicuous  among  them 
for  rank,  authority,  and  number,  and  they  alone  can  muster  one  hun« 

*  **  In  no  one  instance  has  Cosar  himself  called  the  BelgsB  Germans  \  bat  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  four  tribes  who  are  |>articularly  designated  as  Germans.  Had 
tlie  BelgsB  been  wholly  German^  we  should  have  found  infallible  marks  in  his  descrip- 
tion that  they  were  so,  and  he  would  not  have  made  the  distinction  which  he  constantly 
does,  of  the  Germans  as  a  different  people.  We  submit  the  question  to  any  impartial 
person,  who  wiU  read  the  account  of  CsBsar's  wars  with  the  Belgn,  whether  the  smallest 
traces  can  be  discovered  that  they  were  all  Germans ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  they 
were  not,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  and  palpably  Celts."— Findtca<ton  of  Hkt  Cdt»^ 
p.  H7. 

f  Enquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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dred  thousand  oombataDts,  but  have  promised  on  the  present  occasion 
sixty  thousand  choice  warriors^  and  claim  the  direction  of  the  war. 
The  Suessones  are  their  neighbours^  and  possess  a  large  and  fertile 
territory.  They  had  a  king  in  our  country  called  Divitiacus»  who  was 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Gaul,  and  governed  a  great  part  of  these 
regions,  as  well  as  of  Britain.  Their  present  king  is  Galba,  to  whomi 
on  account  of  his  prudence  and  justice,  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  as* 
signed  by  general  consent.  They  have  twelve  cities,  and  promised 
forty  thousand  combatants ;  the  Attrebates  fifteen  thousand,  the  Am- 
biani  ten  thousand,  the  Morini  twenty-five  thousand,  the  Velocassi  and 
Veromandici  the  same  number,  the  Adualici  ten  thousand ;  the  Con- 
drusi,  Eburones,  Cceraesi,  Paemani,  who  are  aU  caUed  GermanSf  are 
estimated  at  forty  thousand."* 

The  division  of  the  tribes  above  enumerated  into  Belgn  and  Germans, 
indicates  such  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Belgse,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Belgic  Germans,  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Beiges  considered  themselves  as  a  dbtinct  people  from  those  Ger* 
man  tribes  which  had  recently  crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  their 
territories.  The  certain  and  well-known  tradition  in  the  time  of  Csesar, 
that  their  ancestors  originally  came  from  the  country  called  Germany, 
may  have  induced  the  remoter  Belgic  tribes  bordering  upon  the  Rhine, 
to  claim  an  affinity  with  the  Teutonic  race ;  but  there  may  have  been 
other  reasons  which  might  cause  them  to  prefer  a  German  to  a  Celtic 
extraction.  A  warlike  nation  like  the  Belgse,  who  had  expelled  the 
Teutones  and  the  Cimbri,  and  resbted  the  encroachments  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  could  not,  it  is  obvious,  brook  the  idea  of  being  considered 
as  of  the  same  race  with  the  effeminate  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  hence  we  may  infer 
that  many  of  the  Belgic  tribes  that  affected  a  German  origin,  were  in- 
fluenced, by  some  such  feeling,  to  disown  to  strangers  their  Celtic  ex- 
traction. But  we  are  not  left  here  to  conjecture,  for  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  Treviri  and  Nervii,  the  first  of  whom  were  confessedly  Celtss, 
were  ambitious  of  being  thought  of  German  origin.f  Besides  the 
four  German  tribes  enumerated  by  Cssar,  there  were,  according  to 
Tacitus,  other  four  of  German  origin,  namely,  the  Vangiones,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  and  Ubii ;  but  all  these  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  Belgic 
population. 

From  the  way  in  which  Tacitus  alludes  to  the  language  of  the  Gauls, 
he  evidently  did  not  consider  the  differences,  which  he  must  have  ob- 
served, as  partaking  of  any  other  distinction  than  a  mere  difference  in 
dialect.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  observations  are  limited  to  the 
speech  of  the  people  of  Belgic  and  Celtic  Gaul,  for  a  radical  difference 

«  Com.  Lib.  II.  c  4. 

t  '*  Trayeri  ei  Nervii  circa  aiFecUonem  GermaniOB  origiiiis  ultro  ambitiosi  sunt,  tan- 
quam  per  hano  gloriam  sanguinia  a  gimiUtudine  et  inertia  Gallorum  8eparantiir."<»Do 
Morib.  Germ.  c.  88, 
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appears  to  have  ensted  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Aqui- 
tani.  ''  Some,"  says  Strabo,  <<  divide  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  into 
three  parts,  terming  them  Aquitani,  Belgse,  and  Celtse  •  .  .  the  Aqui- 
tani  are  altogether  different  from  the  others,  not  only  in  language,  but 
also  in  their  persons,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Iberi  than 
to  the  Gauls ;  but  the  remainder— 4he  Belgce  and  CeltsB — have  the  per- 
sonal characters  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  though  they  are  not  all  of  one 
speech,  some  of  them  differing  a  little  from  the  others  in  their  language^ 
and  there  are  some  slight  diversities  in  their  modes  of  government  and 
manners.*'*  The  same  writer,  after  giving  a  long  account  of  the 
Belgse,  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  the  divisions  of  Gaul  made  by 
Augustus,  thus  closes  his  observations : — '^  Among  almost  aU  these 
people  (the  Belgse)  there  are  three  ranks  of  men,  called  Bards,  Ovate8,f 
and  Druids,  who  are  held  in  high  veneration.  The  Bards  are  singers 
of  hymns,  and  poets ;  the  Ovates  are  performers  of  the  sacred  rites, 
and  professors  of  natural  philosophy  ;  but  the  Druids,  besides  a  know- 
ledge in  natural  philosophy,  investigate  the  nature  of  disorders.*'  Next 
to  language  no  better  criterion  could  have  been  fixed  upon  for  estab* 
lishing  the  Celtic  origiu  of  the  people  of  Belgic  Graul,  than  this  refer* 
ence  to  their  religious  orders,  of  which  not  a  trace  existed  even  among 
those  Germans  who  had  settled  in  the  Belgic  territories. 

It  seems  now  to  be  fully  established  that  the  Fir-bholg  of  Ireland 
were  of  Belgic  origin,  but  whether  this  race  found  its  way  into  Ireland 
directly  from  the  shores  of  Belgium,  or  through  Britain,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  determined.  The  period  of  their  emigration  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  all  accounts  concur  that  they  must  have  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  at  an  era  long  posterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  original 
population  of  that  island. 

The  little  difference  noticed  by  Cosar  between  the  language  of  the 
Belgffi  and  Celtse  of  Gaol,  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry,  to  which  of  the 
two  principal  Celtic  dialects  the  idiom  of  Belgic  Graul  is  to  be  referred  ? 
Was  it  a  branch  of  the  Cambro-Celtic,  as  the  Armoric,  the  Welsh,  and 
the  Cornish,  have  been  termed  ?  Or  of  the  other  branch  termed  the  Erse, 
including  the  language  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Gael,  and  the  Manks? 
This  is  a  question  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  as  several  names  of  persons  and  places  in  parts  of 
South  Britain,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Belg®,  are  Erse,  accord* 
ing  to  their  orthography,  the  language  spoken  by  them  was  a  dialect 
of  the  Gaelic.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  name  of  the  Britbh  pendragon  or  generalissimo,  who  invited 
Hengist  and  his  Saxons  into  England,  which  is  written  Gwrtheym  by 

•  Lib.  iv.  p.  176. 
f  "  Strabo  plainly  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  than  CoMir  with  the  three 
claasee  of  the  Bardic  system.     It  is  lilcewise  remarkable,  that  his  word  Ov»rut  is  the 
same  as  the  name  Ovyddion,  by  which  the  Welsh  still  distinguish  a  class  of  the  Bardg." 
flndieaHon  of  the  Celtt,  note  on  the  alwvepattagt  from  Livy,  p.  9S. 
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the  Wekh  hiAtorians,  but  which  in  Irish  is  FeartigearD,  and  pronouneeii 
neariy  as  Voiiigern.  Vortimer  and  Cadgern,  the  names  of  his  sons, 
it  is  observed,  are  also  Erse.  Another  fact  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  conjecture  is,  that  Ennis  Vliocht»  an  Irish  name,  is  given  to  the 
isle  of  Shepey  in  some  Welsh  manuscripts.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  Gwydhil  may  have  given  this  name  to  that  island 
before  their  expulsion  by  the  Cumri,  though  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  Irish  mode  of  orthography  appearing  in  a  Welsh  manu« 
script  for  any  other  reason  than  that  here  supposed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  aborigines  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  that  the  original  names  of  these  islands  are  still 
retained  by  the  Gael  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  words  Albin  and 
Jema  were  used  by  Aristotle,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  as 
the  respective  appellations  of  both  islands.  These  terms  bear  as  dos^ 
an  approximation  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Greek  language 
would  admit  of  to  the  Albinn  of  the  Scottish  GM,  a  name  now  con- 
fined by  them  to  Scotland,  and  to  the  Erin  of  the  Irish  Celts.  Hence, 
in  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  Gafil  of  Ireland,  the  Scottish 
Celts  denominate  themselves  Gael  AUnnn  or  Albinnich,  while  they  call 
those  of  Ireland  Gael  Eirinmch.  The  latter  is  the  term  which  the 
Irish  GaSl  also  apply  to  themselves.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Csesar 
that  the  term  Britannia  superseded  the  original  appellation  of  Albion  or 
Albinn. 

The  above  mentioned  fact,  and  the  corollaries  resulting  from  it,  are 
considered  by  a  modem  writer  as  faithful  guides  **  to  direct  us  in  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  the  original  population  of  the  Britannic  islands. 
It  being  ascertained  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  Albinn,  if  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  the  first  inhabitants,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  they  would  call  themselves,  in  reference  to  their 
country,  ASrinmch  /  and  this  appellation  they  would  carry  along  with 
them  as  they  directed  their  course  in  all  parts  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  for  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
emigrations  from  Gaul  into  Britain  were  firequent  And  it  appears, 
that  in  Cnsar^s  days  one  of  the  Gidlic  princes  bore  sway  in  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain.  Whether  the  descendants  of  the  first  emi- 
grants from  Gaul  extended  their  progress  over  the  island  in  consequence 
of  an  increased  population,  or  were  propelled  northward  by  the  warlike 
aggression  of  their  more  southern  neighbours,  still,  while  the  country 
of  their  residence  was  the  island  of  Albinn,  they  would  continue  to  de« 
nominate  themselves  AUnmnieh;  a  denomination  which  the  unmixed 
descendants  of  the  most  ancient  Gallic  stock  have  ever  retamed  as 
marking  their  country ;  and  they  know  no  other  name  for  Scotsmen 
than  AUrinniehj  nor  any  other  name  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  than 
AOnnn  at  this  day."* 

«  Gnnt'B  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Dtscent  of  the  Gael,  p.  SOI,  80S. 
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With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Albinn  or  Albion,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place»  that  it  is  compounded  of  two  syllabies, 
the  last  of  which,  titn,  signifies  in  Celtic  a  large  island.  Thus  far  the 
etymology  is  dear,  but  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  part,  AJb^  is  not  so 
apparent  Dr  John  Macpberson  thinks  it  folly  to  search  for  a  He- 
brew  or  Phoenician  etymon  of  Albion,  and  he  considers  the  prefix  ctlh^ 
as  denoting  a  high  country,  the  word  being,  in  his  opinion,  synonymous 
with  the  Celtic  vocable  <dp  or  alba^  which  signifies  high,  "  Of  the 
Alpes  Grajse,  Alpes  PsBninse  or  Penninse,  and  the  Alpes  Bastamicse, 
every  man  of  letters  has  read.  In  the  ancient  language  of  Scotland, 
a/p  signifies  invariably  an  eminence.  The  Albani,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  Albani  of  Macedon,  the  Albani  of  Italy,  and  the  Albanich 
of  Britain,  had  all  the  same  right  to  a  name  founded  on  the  same 
characteristical  reason,  the  height  or  roughness  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Gaulish  Albici,  near 
Massilia.'** 

Deriving  alb  from  the  Latin  word  eUbus,  the  appellation  of  Albinn 
would  denote  an  island  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  either  in 
the  whiteness  of  its  appearance  or  in  the  productions  of  its  soil, 
and  hence  Pliny  derives  the  etymon  of  Albion  from  its  white  rocks 
washed  by  the  sea,  or  from  the  abundance  of  white  roses  which 
the  island  produced.  His  words  are,  **  Albion  insula  sic  dicta  ab  albis 
rupibuSf  quas  mare  alluit,  vel  ob  rosas  albas  quibus  abundat"t  But 
although  the  whitish  appearance  of  the  English  clif^,  as  seen  firom  the 
channel  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  certainly  appears  to  support 
the  supposition  of  Pliny ;  yet  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  philological 
analogy  to  seek  for  the  etymon  of  Albion  in  the  Latin.  Amongst  the 
various  opinions  given  on  this  subject,  that  of  Dr  Macpherson  seems  to 
be  the  most  rationaL 

Though  the  Scottish  Gael  still  call  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  the 
generic  term  Albinn,  they  nevertheless  make  a  distinction  between  that 
part  of  Scotland  in  which  English  is  spoken,  and  that  possessed  by 
themselves.  From  the  Gaelic  word  OaoUy  which  means  a  stranger,  the 
GaSl  denominate  the  Lowlands,  or  that  part  of  Scotland  where  their 
language  is  not  spoken,  Gaolldochy  whilst  they  term  their  own  country 
Craeldoch,  After  the  Danes  had  subdued  the  Hebrides,  these  islands 
were  called  by  the  Highlanders  Innsegaoll^  or  the  islands  possessed 
by  strangers,  a  name  also  by  which  they  distinguish  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  call  Caithness 
GaoUthaOt  the  quarter  of  strangers,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
colonized  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Wales  was  peopled  originally  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  GaSl,  at  least 
the  Welsh  retain  a  tradition  among  them  that  their  Cumric  or  Cymric 
forefathers  drove  the  Gwydhil,  a  term  by  which  they  have  always  distin* 

*  Dr  Macpher6on*8  Critirnl  Dissert.,  p.  115* 
t  Plin.  4.  16. 
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guisbed  the  Irish,  into  Ireland.  This  tradition  appears  to  be  fully  con- 
finned  by  the  (act,  that  many  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  Wales 
are  Graelic.  Though  allied  in  language,  and  evidently  of  the  race  with 
the  Ga€l,  the  Welsh  never  adopted  that  term,  but  have  always  retained 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Cumri  or  Cimmerich,  to  denote  their 
origin  from  that  division  of  that  Celtic  race  which,  under  the  different 
names  of  Cimmerii  or  Cimbri,  peopled  ancient  Germany.  The  author 
of  the  Vindication  of  the  Celts,  thinks  that  Kimmerii  or  Cimmerii  was 
the  original  name  by  which  the  Celtse  were  designated  by  themselves 
and  other  nations,  because  Homer  uses  the  word  Kt/^u^t*,  and  not  Kel- 
tai ;  and  the  Welsh  still  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name  of  Cumri 
or  Cymry,  (which  they  interpret  **  the  first  people,")  and  many  of  the 
early  Greek  writers  more  generally  designate  them  by  the  appellation 
of  Kimmeroi  than  Keltai.  Waeis  was  the  appellation  given  by  the 
Saxons  to  the  Cumri,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  modernized  into 
the  present  name  of  Welsh.*  The  similarity  of  Wael  and  Gadl  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Saxons  intended  to  de- 
nominate the  people  of  Wales  by  the  generic  term  Gael,  which  the 
other  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  applied  to  themselves.  Indeed, 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  former  inhabitants  are  termed  indifferently 
Brit-walas,  or  Brittas,  or  Wealas. 

The  Celtic  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  North  Britain,  is  admitted 
even  by  Pinkerton ;  but  he  contends  that  the  Caledonians  of  Tacitus 
were  not  descendants  of  this  race,  but  Goths  firom  Scandinavia,  who 
settled  in  Scotland  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation. 
He  allows  the  identity  of  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  though  he  had — 
before  he  completely  examined  the  subject — held  the  opinion  that  the 
Picts  were  a  new  race  who  had  come  in  upon  the  Caledonians  in 
the  third  century  and  expelled  them,  and  that  the  Caledonians 
were  Cumric  Britons;  but  finding  Tacitus,  Eumenius,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  and  Bede,  opposed,  as  he  imagines,  to  this  idea,  he  was 
induced  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  Picts 
or  Caledonians  were  of  Gothic  origin.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  It  is  true  that  Tacitus  al- 
ludes to  the  large  limbs  and  the  red  hair  of  tlie  Caledonians,  as  in- 
dications of  their  German  origin  ;  but  such  marks  of  resemblance  are 
not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  the  point.  The  decisive  evi- 
dence of  speech,  by  which  the  affinity  of  nations  can  alone  be  clearly 
ascertained,  is  here  wanting ;  and  as  Tacitus,  who  often  refers  to  the 
difference  of  language  when  treating  of  the  Germans,  is  silent  respect- 
ing any  similarity  between  the  language  of  the  Caledonians  and  Ger- 
mans, it  must  be  presumed,  that  no  such  resemblance  existed,  and 
consequently  that  the  Caledonians  were  not  of  German  or  Gothic  origin. 

*  Sommen't  Glossary  yoco  WalHa  at  the  end  of  the  Decern  Seriptores.     Camden^ 
l»  136. 
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The  following  account  of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  their  southern 
neighbours  the  Mfleatae,  from  a  flragment  of  Dio^  preserved  by  XiphiliD, 
certainly  coincides  better  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Britons  of  the 
south,  (bund  in  the  pages  of  Csasar  and  Tacitus,  than  with  those  g^ven 
by  the  same  writers  of  the  Germans.  <^  Of  the  (northern)  Britons 
there  are  two  great  nations  called  Caledonii  and  Maeats ;  for  the  rest 
are  generally  referred  to  these.  The  Maeatae  dwell  near  that  wall  which 
divides  the  island  into  two  parts.  The  Caledonians  inhabit  beyond 
them.  They  both  possess  rugged  and  dry  mountains,  and  desert  plains 
full  of  marshes.  They  have  neither  castles  nor  towns ;  nor  do  they 
cultivate  the  ground ;  but  live  on  their  flocks,  and  hunting,  and  the 
fruits  of  some  trees ;  not  eating  fish,  though  extremely  plenteous.  They 
live  in  tents,  naked,  and  without  buskins.  Wives  they  have  in  com- 
mon, and  breed  up  their  children  in  common.  The  general  form  of 
government  is  democratic  They  are  addicted  to  robbery,  fight  in 
cars,  have  small  and  swift  horses.  Their  infantry  are  remarkable  for 
speed  in  running,  and  for  firmness  in  standing.  Their  armour  consists 
of  a  shield,  and  a  short  spear,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  brazen 
apple,  whose  sound,  when  struck,  may  terrify  the  enemy.  They  have 
also  daggers.  Famine,  cold,  and  all  sorts  of  labour  they  can  bear,  for 
they  will  even  stand  in  their  marshes,  for  many  days,  to  the  neck  in 
water,  and  in  the  woods  will  live  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees.  They 
prepare  a  certain  kind  of  food  on  all  occasions,  of  which  taking  only  a 
bit  the  size  of  a  bean,  they  feel  neither  hunger  nor  thirst.  Such  is 
Britain  (he  had,  in  a  previous  part  of  his  work,  given  a  description  of 
the  island),  and  such  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  which'  wars  against 
the  Romans."  * 

With  regard  to  the  tradition  referred  to  Bede,  as  current  in  his 
time,  that  the  Caledonians  or  Picts  came  from  the  north  of  Germany, 
it  cannot,  even  if  well  founded,  prove  their  Grothic  origin ;  for  as  Father 
Innes  observes,  "  though  we  should  suppose  that  the  Caledonians  or 
Picts  had  their  origin  from  the  northeni  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, as  Tacitus  seems  to  conjecture,  and  as  it  was  reported  to  Bede, 
that  would  not  hinder  the  Caledonians  from  having  originally  had  the 
same  language  as  the  Britons ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Celtic  language, 
whereof  the  British  is  a  dialect,  was  in  use  in  ancient  times  in  the 
furthest  extremities  of  the  north  ;  at  least  the  Celts  or  Celto-Scyths 
were  extended  to  these  parts ;  for  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  called  all  the  northern  nations  Celto-Scyths,  or  Scyths ; 
and  Tacitus  assures  us  that  in  his  time  the  Gallic  tongue  was  in  use 
among  some  of  these  northern  people,  such  as  the  Gothini ;  and  the 
British  tongue  among  others,  as  the  £stii.''f  Mr  Pinkerton  himself 
admits  that  the  Celts  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  of  which 

•  Apud  rinkertoti's  Enquiry,  vol   i.  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
f  Criiical  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  7%. 
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they  appear,  he  says,  to  have  held  the  meet  before  their  expulsion  by 
the  other  nations  of  Asia,  and  in  proof  of  the  great  extent  of  their 
possessions  in  the  north,  he  refers  to  the  Promontorium  Celticse  of 
Pliny,  which,  from  the  situation  he  gives  it,  and  the  names  around,  he 
conjectures  must  have  been  near  Moscow.* 

The  appellation  of  Picti^  by  which  the  Caledonians  to  the  north 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  third  century,  made  StilHngfleet  and  other  writers  sup- 
pose, that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct  people  who  had  then  recently 
arrived  in  Scotland ;  but  this  mistake  has  been  so  fully  exposed  by 
Innes,  Chalmers,  Pinkerton,  and  others,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  barely  to  allude  to  it.  The  names  of  Caledoni- 
ans and  Picts,  as  well  as  the  appellation  of  Scots,  by  which  another 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  came  also  to 
be  distinguished,  were  at  all  times,  as  Mr  Grant  observes,  unknown 
to  the  original  inhabitants  as  national  appellations,  and  their  descen- 
dants remain  ignorant  of  them  to  this  day.  He  thinks  that  the  term 
Caledoniif  the  name  by  which  the  people  living  UOTthward  c^  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth  were  called  by  the  Romans,  was  not  invented  by 
Agricola,  the  first  Roman  general  who  penetrated  into  North  Britain, 
but  was  an  appellation  taken  from  the  words  Na  Catnlkunny  signifying 
the  men  of  the  wootUy  a  name  which  he  probably  found  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  upon  the  southern  sides  of  the  Glotta  and 
Bodotria,  to  the  people  living  beyond  these  arms  of  the  sea,  on  account 
of  the  woody  nature  of  the  country  which  they  posses8ed.f 

The  Latinised  term  Caiedonii  was  first  used  by  Tacitus,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Herodian,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Severns,  calls  these  Caledanii  of  Tacitus,  Britons,  is  the  appellation 
by  which  the  inhabitants  northward  of  the  Friths  are  distinguisbed  by 
all  the  Roman  writers  down  to  the  orator  Eumenius,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  before  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
in  the  year  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  calk  the  Caledonians  PkUin 
Eumenius  appears,  however,  to  have  used  this  term  in  a  limited  sense, 
as  from  another  oration  which  he  delivered  in  presence  of  the  same 
emperor,  eleven  years  thereafter,  he  alludes  to  the  ^<  Caledones  aliique 
Picti,"  but  although  it  is  dear  from  this  expression,  that  the  terms  Ca- 
ledonii  and  Pietivfere  used  to  denote  the  same  people,  the  cause  of  this 
nominal  distinction  between  the  extra-provincial  Britons  is  not  so  ap- 
parent. 

The  next  allusion  to  the  Picts  is  by  Ausonius,  a  poet  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  preceptor  of  Gratian. 

— ."  Viridem  distlngult  glarea  museum 
Tola  CaledoaiW  talis  picture  Britannis." 


*  Lnquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Kdin.  1614* 
t  Thoughts  on  the  Gael,  p.  S71. 
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Claudian,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  also 
mentions  the  Picts. 

**  Ferroque  notatas, 

Perlegin  ezanlmes  Picto  moriente  figures.  "* 

And  in  another  place,f  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  victories  of 
TheodosiuSy  he  says, 

'*  lUe  leves  Maurous,  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit." 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  the 
Caledonians,  or  Picts,  were  divided  by  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  the  his- 
torian, into  the  Deucaledones  and  Vecturiones,]:  a  division  which  seems 
to  account  for  the  distinction  of  Eumenius  before  observed.  The  ety- 
ma  of  these  two  terms  has  been  attempted  by  different  writers,  but 
without  success,  as  Mr  Grant  thinks.  The  term  Deucaledones  he 
however  thinks,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  **  DuchaailkUnn  sig- 
nifies in  the  Gaelic  language,  the  real  or  genuine  inhahitanU  of  the 
u>oods.  Duf  pronounced  short,  signifies  blach ;  but  pronounced  long, 
signifies  realy  genuine^  and  in  this  acceptation  the  word  is  in  common 
use:  Du  Erinnach^  a  genuine  Irishman;  Du  AJbinncKhy  a  genuine 
Scotchman*  The  appellation  of  Deucaledones  served  to  distinguish  the 
inhabitants  of  the  woody  valleys  of  Albinn,  or  Scotland,  from  those  of 
the  cleared  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Albinn,  along  its  whole  extent, 
to  certain  distances  westward  towards  the  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  These  last  were  denominated,  according  to  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, Vecturiones  ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gael,  or  native  inha- 
bitants, the  appellation  was  pronounced  UacJUarich*  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  western  division  of  Albinn,  from  the  Friths  northward  along  the 
range  of  mountains,  which  was  anciently  called  Drumalbinn,  consists  of 
deep  narrow  valleys,  which  were  in  former  times  completely  covered 
with  closely  growing  woods,  and  which  exhibited  a  different  aspect  of 
country  firom  a  great  portion  of  that  which  falls  firom  Drumalbinn  in  all 
directions  towards  the  east  coast  of  the  country,  which  spreads  out  in 
larger  tracts  of  level  surface,  and  is  generally  of  higher  elevation  than  the 
bottoms  of  the  deep  valleys  which  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  at  thb  day.  The  Vecturiones  appeared  to  possess  the 
more  level  surface  of  the  country,  while  the  Deucaledones  inhabited  the 
narrow  deep  valleys  which  were  universally  completely  covered  with 
thickly  growing  woods.  That  a  portion  of  the  country  was  known  in 
ancient  times  by  Uachtarf  b  evinced  by  the  well  known  range  of  hills 
called  Druim-  Uachiary  from  which  the  country  descends  in  every  direc- 
tion towards  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides  of  that  mountainous 
range."§ 

•  De  Bello  Getico.  f  Paneg.  Conf.  Honor.  |  Lib.  87. 

\  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  p.  27fi,  277. 
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With  respect  to  the  term  PicHf  it  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  its 
etymon  any  where  but  in  the  well  known  practice  which  existed  among 
the  ancient  Britons  of  painting  their  bodies  with  a  blue  juice  ex- 
tracted^ from  woad  called  gloitwm^  in  Gaul,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  says  that  it  resembled  plantain.  This  custom  was  universa] 
among  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  CflBsar,  who  informs  us  that  they 
thereby  intended  to  nuike  themselyes  look  more  terrible  to  their 
enemies  in  battle.*  As  the  Roman  arms  preyailed^  and  civilization 
was  difiliisedy  this  barbarous  practice  was  gradually  given  up,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  about  the  end  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  it  had  been  wholly  disused  by  the  provincial  Britons, 
including,  of  course,  the  midland  Britons,  or  Mseatse  of  the  Romans, 
living  between  the  northern  waUs.  To  distinguish,  therefore,  these 
provincials  who  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
had  laid  aside  many  of  their  barbarous  customs,  from  the  uncon* 
quered  Caledonians  of  the  north,  the  Roman  writers  gave  them  the 
Liatinized  appellation  of  Picti,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  painting 
their  bodies,  which,  after  the  expedition  of  Severusf  into  the  north  of 
Scotland,  was  observed  to  be  in  general  use  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  that  country  by  those  who  accompanied  him.  The  same  dis- 
tinction was  afterwards  GaeHeized  by  the  Irish  and  ancient  Scots  into 
CruinUhy  or  Crumeachiy  from  the  Gaelic  verb  CVutntcam,  to  paint. 
The  Picts  were  called  by  the  southern  Britons  Phychtkead^  a  term  which 
resembles  Pichaiachy  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  pie-coloured,  variegated, 
or  painted.^  From  the  practice  alluded  to,  Innes  thinks  that  the  name 
Britannia  was  derived,  Briih  in  the  Celtic  signifying,  according  to 
Camden,  painty  and  Tannia  in  the  same  language,  according  to 
Pezron,§  eountry ;  so  that  Britannia  originally  signified  the  country  of 
the  painted,  or  figured  people.  || 

Although  the  national  distinctions  of  Scots  and  Picts  appear  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  till  the  sixth 

*  Comm.  Book  t. 

t  The  following  account  of  Sererus's  expedition,  is  token  from  the  fragment  of  Dfo 
before  referred  to : — *<  Of  this  island,  not  much  less  than  the  half  is  ours.  Severus, 
wishing  to  reduce  the  whole  under  his  power,  entered  Caledonia.  In  his  march  he  met 
with  unspeakable  difficulties  in  cutting  down  woods,  levelling  eminences,  raising  banks 
across  the  marshes,  and  building  bridges  over  the  rirers.  He  fought  no  battle,  the 
enemy  never  appearing  in  array,  but  adrisedly  placing  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  way  of  our 
troops,  that  while  our  soldiers  attempted  to  seize  them,  and  by  the  fraud  were  drawn 
into  defiles,  they  might  be  easily  cut  off.  The  lakes  likewise  were  destructive  to  our 
men,  as  dividing  them,  so  that  they  fell  into  ambuscades ;  and  while  they  could  not  be 
brought  off,  were  slain  by  our  army,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Owing  to  these  causes,  thera  died  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  our  troops.  Severus* 
however,  did  not  desist  till  he  had  reached  the  extreme  part  of  the  island,  where  he  di- 
ligently remarked  the  diversity  of  the  solar  course,  and  the  length  of  the  nights  and  days 
in  summer  and  winter." 

\  Huddleston's  Notes  to  Toland*s  History  of  the  Druids,  p.  338. 
,§  Anliq.  des  Gauls,  p.  378,  418.  B  Critical  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  JO. 
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eentury,  when  a  Scoto-Irisb  colony  established  tliemselves  on  the  shores 
of  Argyle,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that»  from  a  very  remote  period,  these 
aborigines  wei«  accustomed  to  distinguish  themselves  by  distinctive  appel- 
latioDs,  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  occupations.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes  ;-^he  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  attached  them* 
selves  to  spots  &vourable  to  agriculture  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands 
and  in  the  lowland  districts ;  and  the  feeders  of  flocks,  who  led  a  wan- 
dering pastoral  lilb  among  the  mountainous  regions.  The  former  were 
lerm^  by  the  pastoral  Ga3,  Draanaich^  a  generic  term,  which,  although 
chiefly  applicable  to  persons  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  was 
meant  as  descriptive  of  all  who  practised  any  art  by  which  a  livelihood 
was  procured.  The  Draonatch^  on  the  other  hand,  called  the  pastoral 
portion  of  the  people,  Scuiiy  or  ScaoUy  meaning  the  moving  or  nomadic 
bodies  of  people,  such  as  the  pastoral  Gael  were,  who  kept  moving  from 
time  to  time  in  small  bodies  between  the  mountains  and  valleys  with 
their  herds  and  flocks  at  various  periods  during  the  course  of  the  year** 
This  practice  existed  even  down  to  a  very  recent  period  among  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Mr  Grant  conjectures,  but  we  think  erro- 
neously, that  it  is  to  this  pastoral  class  Ammianus  Marcellinus  alludes 
in  the  following  sentence  in  the  last  of  his  works,  written  in  the  year 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  **  Pieii  in  duos  gentes  divisi,  Dicak' 
dones  et  Vedurioneg,  Uidemque  AitaooUip  beUiooM  hominum  naUo  ;  ei 
SooH  per  diverta  vagantes  muUa  populabaniurJ*  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Scots  are  mentioned  m  history ;  for  Father  Innes  has  shown  that 
the  passage  respecting  the  SooHob  gentea  cited  by  Usher  fix>m  St 
Jerome  as  taken  from  Porphyry,  is  not  Porphyry's,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  St  Jerome's,  in  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  written  after  the 
year  four  hundred  and  twelve.f 

The  etymon  of  the  word  ScoH  has  long  puzsled  antiquaries  and  phi- 
lologists. From  the  promiscuous  way  in  which  the  Ang^o- Saxon 
writers  used  the  terms  Scythae  and  Sooti,  and  from  the  verbal  resem- 
blance between  these  words,  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Innes,  conjec- 
ture that  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former,  the  difference  in  pronun- 
ciation arising  merely  from  the  diflerent  accent  of  the  people,  who 
wrote  or  spoke  of  the  ancient  nations.  From  analogy,  Walsinghamj: 
supposes,  that  as  Gethi  is  the  same  as  Gothic  and  GeUiicus  as  Gothicus, 
so  Scoii  may  have  come  from  Scyih€By  and  Scoticus  from  Scythicus.§ 
The  reason  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  used  the  terms  Scythss  and 
Scoti  indiscriminately,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  German  the 

*  Grant  f  Critical  Essay,  vol.  11.  p.  514.  \  Apodigma  Neustris,  p.  fifiS. 

S  Walsingham  borrows  this  idea  from  the  old  Chronicon  Rythmicum,  (See  No.  VI. 
Appendix  to  Innes),  the  first  part  of  which,  consisting  of  eight  chapters,  was  written 
before  the  }ear  1291. 

'*  Nam  vclut  a  Gethia  Geticus,  scu  Gothia  Gothi, 
Dicitur  a  Silhia  Sithicti.s,  sic  Scotia  Scdii." 
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ScythiaDS  aDd  Soots  are  called  Seutten.  According  to  Camden,  Y'Scoi 
is  the  term  by  which  the  Scythians  and  Scots  are  termed  in  the  an* 
dent  British  tongue,  a  term  which  approaches  very  closely  to  the  8euU 
or  ScaoU  of  the  Gael.  Pelioutier  observes,*  that  the  Celts  were  an- 
ciently known  by  the  general  name  of  Scythians,  but  Herodotus,  the 
ftither  of  profane  history,  and  who  is  the  firat  author  that  alludes  to 
them,  considers  them  as  a  distinct  people.  As  the  word  Scythae,  how* 
ever,  seems  at  last  to  have  been  used  as  a  generic  term  for  idl  nomadic 
tribes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  certain  portions  of  the  Celts  who  led 
a  wandering  pastoral  life,  were  included  under  the  genend  denomina- 
tion of  Scythians  by  the  anciebt  writers*  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
British  appellation  Y-Scot  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  from 
that  term,  and  not  from  the  kindred  word  Scythae,  that  the  Latinized 
term  Scot!  is,  as  we  think,  derired. 

From  the  appellation  SecH  not  occurring  in  history  till  the  fourth 
century,  an  opinion  has  been  formed  that  the  Scots  were  a  new  people, 
who  had,  a  few  centuries  before,  settled  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were 
of  a  different  race  from  either  the  Qwydhil  of  Ireland,  or  the  Cale- 
donii  of  Tacitus.  The  grounds,  howeyer,  on  which  this  opinion  rests, 
are  insufficient  to  support  such  an  hypothesis,  and  as  &r  as  these  are 
adduced  in  proof  of  an  alleged  distinctness  of  origin  between  the  Irish 
Gael  and  the  Scots,  are  negatived  by  the  analogy  of  speech.  Pinker- 
ton  is  at  great  pains  to  show,  that  the  Scots  were  Scythians  or  Goths, 
(terms  which  with  him  are  synonymous,)  who  passed  into  Ireland  from 
the  coast  of  Belgio  Gaul  about  three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  vanquished  the  original  Celtic  population  ;  but  his  reasoning  is  in- 
conclusive, and  being  fhlly  aware  of  the  insurmountable  objection  which 
would  be  brought  forward  against  his  system  from  the  absence  of  any 
remains  of  the  Gothic  tongue  in  Ireland,  he  is  obliged  to  arrive  at  the 
extraordinary  conclusion,  that  the  Scythae,  who,  he  supposes,  conquered 
Ireland,  lost  their  speech  and  adopted  that  of  the  vanquished  I  Conjec- 
tures like  these  are  even  moi^  absurd  than  the  fobles  of  the  Irish  bards 
and  Seanachies. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  ancient  Scots  of  Ireland  and  North  Bri- 
tain, to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  body  of  this  work, 
are  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  with  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. By  some  writers  they  are  considered  as  a  nation  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Celtic  tribes  which  originally  peopled  the  British  islands,  and 
as  having  arrived  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  fitnu  the  shores  of 
the  continent ;  while  others,  with  better  reason,  regard  them  as  a  pow- 
erful branch  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  a  part  of  the  aboriginal  population 
which  came  to  acquire  such  a  predominance  over  the  other  branches  of 
the  Celtic  race,  first  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  as  to  excite 
the  special  notice  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  writers. 

•  Histolre  'les  Ceites,  toI.  i.  p.  1123. 
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From  the  term  Scoti  having  been  first  used  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, Father  Innes  supposes  that  they  may  have  emigrated  to  Ireland 
in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius  and  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  and  Irom  the  name,  which  he  considers  synony* 
mous  with  Scyths,  he  conjectures  that  the  Scots  came  either  from 
Scandinavia  or  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
he  thinks  that  the  migration  of  the  Scots  from  the  north  may  be 
inferred,  1.  From  an  extraordinary  increase  of  population  which 
some  writers  believe  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations. 
2.  From  the  &ct  that  the  northern  nations  whose  territories  were 
bounded  by  the  sea,  were  often  compelled  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions to  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  forced  to  embark  in  quest  of 
new  dwellings.  3.  That  as  these  northern  maritime  nations,  during 
the  period  in  question,  were  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Romans, 
and  as  they  had  no  means  of  discharging  their  superfluous  population 
among  the  nations  behind  them,  already  overburdened  with  their 
own  yearly  increasing  population,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  most 
warlike  and  resolute  among  them,  impatient  of  being  thus  confined  and 
enclosed,  should  resolve  to  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  new  habitations,  nor 
had  they  a  more  natural  course  to  choose  than  to  the  opposite  coasts  of 
North  Britain,  or,  if  repulsed  by  the  warlike  Caledonians,  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  more  likely  to  succeed  among  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  foreigners.  Nor  could  their  coming  to  Ireland 
be  more  seasonably  placed  than  during  these  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  extent. 
Besides,  the  placing  this  invasion  of  Ireland  in  these  first  ages  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  first  appearance  of  these  people  in  Britain  in  the 
third  or  fourth  age  by  the  name  of  Scots,  some  time  being  required  for 
making  themselves  masters  of  Ireland  before  they  could  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  send  out  bodies  of  men  in  conjunction  with  the  Caledonians,  or 
Picts,  to  attack  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.* 

But  this  theory  of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Scots  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Irish  tradition,  that  Ireland  was  peopled  from  Spain,  Innes 
supposes  that  this  tradition  may  have  relation  to  other  colonies,  some  of 
which  may  probably  have  come  from  Spain  to  Ireland  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Scots.  Yet  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  Scots  came  origi- 
nally frt>m  Spain,  he  maintains  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  incom- 
patibile  with  the  period  of  their  supposed  invasion,  or  with  their 
alleged  Scythian  origin.  For,  as  stated  by  Florusf  and  Orosius,j:  the 
Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
reducing  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  and  other  unconquered  na- 
tions in  Galicia,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  opposite  to  Ireland,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  chose  rather  to  retire 

•  Critka]  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  539,  et  nq.  f  Lib.  iv.  c.  12.  X  Lib.  ti.  c  S4. 
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to  the  hilU  and  rocks,  and  to  the  most  remote  places,  than  lose  their 
liberty  and  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Now,  although  neither  of  the 
authors  above  named,  who  give  an  account  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  make 
mention  of  any  emigrations  from  Spain,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  many  of  the  Galicians  who  had  abandoned  their  habitations  would 
seek  new  abodes,  and  as  the  passage  from  the  northern  extremities  of 
Spain  to  Ireland,  with  which  country  they  could  not  be  unacquainted, 
was  very  easy,  and  as  shipping  was  then  in  general  use,  they  would 
naturally  direct  their  course  to  it,  which  would  fall  an  easy  conquest  to 
such  warlike  invaders. 

Aware,  however,  that  such  a  recent  settlement  of  the  Scots  as  here 
contended  for,  could  not  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  contempor- 
ary or  ancient  writers,  and  was  at  variance  with  the  traditions  in  Irish 
and  Scottish  history,  which,  though  differing  in  some  respects,  agree  in 
assigning  a  very  remote  period  to  the  Scottish  colonization,  this  ingeni- 
ous antiquary  has  recourse  to  a  negative  kind  of  proof  in  support  of 
his  system,  from  the  usual  effects  with  which  such  a  revolution  as  the 
coming  in  of  a  new  and  foreign  people  upon  the  ancient  inhabitants 
would  be  naturally  followed.  In  applying  this  proof  to  the  Irish  Scots, 
he  compares  the  marks  and  characters  given  them  by  the  earliest  writ- 
ers at  their  first  appearance  in  history,  and  in  the  times  immediately 
following  their  first  being  mentioned  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  with  the 
first  appearances  and  beginnings  of  the  Franks  wlien  they  settled  among 
the  Gauls. 

1.  Though  history  had  been  silent  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaui  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  yet  as  no  ancient  writer 
mentions  the  existence  of  such  a  people  in  Gaul  before  these  periods,  and 
as  all  writers  on  Gaul  since  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  allude  to  the 
Franks  as  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  it  is  evident  that  their  settlement  in  Gaul 
could  not  be  earlier  than  the  centuries  first  mentioned.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scots 
in  Ireland  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  name  of  Scots  was 
never  heard  of  till  the  third  or  fourth  century,  after  which  they  are 
mentioned  as  inhabitants  of  Ireland  or  of  North  Britain,  the  settlement 
of  the  Scots  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  era  of  the  incarnation,  or 
after  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  called  Hybemi,  Hyberione, 
&c.  by  all  the  ancient  writers  before  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  who  enumerates  about  twenty  different  tribes 
in  Ireland,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Scots. 

2.  Before  the  Franks  settled  in  Gaul  they  appear  in  history  as  a  wan- 
dering people,  the  characteristic  of  the  Scots  as  given  by  Ammianus 
Marceliinus ;  ScoH  per  diversa  vagantes, 

3.  As  after  the  Franks  settled  in  Gaul,  two  people  thenceforth  appear 
in  history  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  under  the  denominations  of 
the  GaUiy  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the  Francij  the  new  settlers^ — 
so  in  Ireland  two  kinds  of  people  appear  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries, 
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the  one  distinguished  as  Hyherniy  the  term  by  which  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  island  were  distinguished,  the  other  as  ScoH^  who  then 
appear  as  a  new  people  never  before  heard  of  in  Ireland. 

4.  As  the  Franci  were  distinguished  from  the  GaUiy  not  only  by 
their  name  but  by  their  qualities,  the  Franei  appearing,  by  being  mas- 
ters or  conquerors,  a^  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  GaUh  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  as  the  Colonic  or  commons,  so  the  Scots  appear  after 
their  settlement  in  Ireland  distinguished  in  like  manner  from  the  Hy^ 
bemu  The  Scoli^  as  being  the  conquerors,  appear  as  the  nobility  or 
gentry,  as  appears  from  the  confession  or  apology  of  St  Patrick,  written 
by  him  in  the  fifth  century,  and  from  his  letter  to  Coroticus,  in  both  of 
which  he  calls  the  Scots  the  Reguli,  or  nobles,  and  the  native  Irish,  or 
ancient  inhabitants,  HyheriofUB^  or  HyhemigentBy  as  the  common  and 
ordinary  people. 

5.  Another  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Franks  and  Scots 
consisted  in  their  warlike  disposition ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  set- 
tlements in  Gaul  and  Ireland,  than — unlike  the  more  peaceful  people 
whom  they  subdued — they  kept  themselves  in  a  warlike  attitude,  ready 
to  invade  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  enlarge  their  conditions. 
Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ever  in- 
vaded Britain,  and  so  little  did  they  resemble  the  Caledonians  in  mili- 
tary prowess,  that,  according  to  the  information  given  by  Agricola  to 
Tacitus,  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliary  troops  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  But  no  sooner  do  the  Scots  appear 
in  history  than  we  find  them  in  arms,  making  warlike  expeditions  into 
Britain,  joining  the  Picts  and  attacking  the  Roman  legions. 

6.  As  Gaul  still  retained  its  old  name  long  afler  the  Franks  had  con- 
quered it,  and  was,  before  these  settlers  finally  communicated  their  name 
to  that  country,  indifferently  called  Gaul  or  France,  so,  in  like  manner, 
long  after  the  Scots  had  settled  in  Ireland,  it  still  retained  the  name  of 
Hybemia  or  leme^  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  it  got  the  new  name 
of  Scotia,  St  Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  writer  who  gave  the  name 
of  Franda  to  Gaul ;  and  St  Laurence,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  is  believed  to  have  first  given  the 
name  of  Scotia  to  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that 
kingdom,  alluded  to  by  Bede.*  Afier  this  period,  Hybemia  and 
Scotia  are  used  synonymously,  till  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Scottish 
power  in  North  Britain,  the  name  was  transferred  and  came  to  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  that  country.  Whence  then  could  Ireland  derive 
the  name  of  Scotia^  but  from  a  new  people  having  settled  in  it  bearing 
a  similar  appellation  ?  Analogy  fully  supports  this  hypothesis,  for  thus 
it  was  that  the  Gauls  acquired  the  name  of  FrancAa  ;  a  part  of  southern 
Gaul  that  of  Gothia ;  other  parts  those  of  Burgundia,  NormanniOf 

•  Lih.  «.  c.  4. 
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Ac. ;  a  part  of  Italy,  Longcbardia  ;  and  South  Britain,  those  of  Srxonia 
and  Atifflia,* 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  erudite  Innes  endeavours  to 
evolve  the  intricate  question  respecting  the  era  of  the  Scottish  settle-* 
menty  and  frooEi  which  he  infers  that  the  Scots,  properly  so  called,  were 
not  originally  the  same  race  of  people  with  the  first  and  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  but  a  distinct  nation  that  arrived  in  Ireland  only 
after  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  having  all  those  characteristics  of  new 
settlers,  which  distinguished  the  Franks  and  the  other  nations,  which, 
like  them  about  the  third,  fourth,  and  subsequent  centuries,  established 
themselves  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered.  But  plausible  as 
these  reasons  are,  they  cannot  supply  the  want  of  historical  evidence, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  can  be  shown  in  support  of  the  theory  for  which 
they  are  adduced.  Besides,  the  analogy  from  the  history  of  the  Franks 
is  radically  incomplete,  as  their  conquests  in  Gaul  were  followed  by  a 
revolution  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Scots  were  a  new  people,  did  not  take  place  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  when  they  obtained  the  ascendancy,  nor  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  No  point  connected  with  Irish 
and  Scottish  antiquities  has  been  more  clearly  established  than  this, 
that  the  language  of  the  native  Irish,  including  of  course  the  Scots  of 
that  island,  and  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  has  always  been, 
from  the  most  remote  period,  radically  the  same.  Though  separated 
perhaps  for  upwards  of  twenty  centuries,  the  Gael  of  Connaught,  and 
those  of  Scotland,  can  mutually  understand  each  other,  and  even  con- 
verse together. 

The  only  plausible  answer  that  can  be  made  against  what  appears  to 
us  an  insurmountable  objection  to  Innes's  theory,  is  by  assuming  that 
the  language  of  the  Scots  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  was 
the  same,  or  at  least  that  if  any  difference  did  exist,  it  was  merely  a 
difference  in  dialect ;  but  neither  Innes  nor  any  of  the  writers  who  have 
adopted  his  system  have  ventured  upon  the  assertion.  Pinkerton, 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  objection  we  have  stated,  was  so  unphiloso- 
phical  as  to  maintain,  that  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  who  he  admits  as  soon 
as  known  in  history  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue,  had  lost  their  original  lan- 
guage in  that  of  the  vanquished.  *<  Long  before  Christianity,"  he  ob* 
serves,  ^*  was  settled  in  Ireland,  perhaps,  indeed,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Scots  or  Scythae,  who  conquered  Ireland,  had  lost  their 
speech  in  that  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Celts,  the  common  people, 
as  usually  happens.  From  England  and  Scotland  tlie  Celts  had  crowded 
to  the  west,  and  vast  numbers  had  passed  to  Ireland.  The  mountain- 
ous north  and  west  of  England,  the  Friths  of  Scotland,  had  formed  bar- 
riers between  the  Goths  and  Celts.  But  in  Ireland,  the  grand  and  last 
receptacle    of   the    Celts,    and   whither   almost    their  whole  remains 
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finally  flowed,  it  is  oo  wonder  that  the  Gothic  conquerors,  the  Scot8» 
lost  their  speech  ia  that  of  the  population."*  Conquerors,  indeed,  have 
never  been  able  to  efiace  the  aboriginal  language  of  a  country ;  and 
though  they  have  succeeded  in  altering  its  form  to  suit  their  own  idiom, 
the  original  language  still  remained  the  ground-work  of  the  new  super- 
structure ;  but  it  13  believed  that  no  instance  can  be  adduced  of  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  conquerors  having  entirely  effaced  that  of  the  conquered 
as  here  supposed 

If  any  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  bards 
and  seannachies,  some  approximation  might  be  made  to  fixing  the  epoch 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Scots ;  but  the  mass  of  fiction  which,  under  the 
name  of  history^  disfigures  the  annals  of  Ireland,  does  not  afford  any 
data  on  which  to  found  even  a  probable  conjecture.  The  era  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish- Scots  in  North  Britain,  however,  is  matter  of 
real  history.  This  settlement  took  place  about  tlie  year  two  hundred 
and  fifty-tcight,  when  a  colony  of  Scots,  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader 
named  Reuda,  crossed  over  from  Ireland  and  established  themselves  on 
the  north  of  the  Clyde.  Alluding  to  this  emigration,  Venerable  Bede 
observes,  '*  In  process  of  time  Britain,  afler  the  Britons  and  Picts,  re- 
ceived a  third  nation  that  of  the  Scots,  in  that  part  belonging  to  ,the 
Picts ;  who,  emigrating  from  Ireland  under  their  leader  Reuda,  either 
by  friendship  or  arms,  vindicated  to  themselves  those  seats  among  them 
which  they  to  this  time  hold.  From  which  leader  they  are  called  Dal- 
reudini  to  this  day ;  for  in  their  language,  dal  signifies  a  part."f 

Among  the  modern  Irish  writers,  Kennedy  is  the  first  who  mentions 
this  emigration,  his  predecessors,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
from  a  desire  to  fix  the  settlement  of  the  Scoto- Irish  at  a  later  period, 
making  no  allusion  to  it.  '*  Our  books  of  antiquity,"  says  Kennedy, 
*<  giving  an  account  at  large  of  the  children  and  race  of  Conar  Mac- 
Mogalama,  king  of  Ireland,  mention  that  he  had  three  sons,  Carbre 
Muse,  Carbre  Baskin,  and  Carbre  Riada ;  and  that  the  first  was  by 
another  name,  ^ngus ;  the  second,  Olfile ;  and  the  third,  Eocha. .... 
Our  writers  unanimously  tell  us  that  Carbre  Riada  was  the  founder  of 
the  Scottish  sovereignty  in  Britain  ;  but  they  make  him  only  a  captain , 
as  Venerable  Bede  does,  or  conductor,  who  ingratiated  himself  so  far 
with  the  Picts,  by  his  and  his  children's  assistance,  and  good  service 
against  the  Britons,  that  they  consented  that  they  and  their  followers 
should  continue  among  them."j: 

This  account,  as  far  as  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  is  concerned,  is  corro- 
borated by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who,  about  a'  century  after  the  period 
assigned,  mentions  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  this  people  in 

*  Enquiry,  vol   ii.  p.  48. 
t  **  Prooedente  autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Britones  et  Piclos,  tertiam  Scottorum 
iial)«inem  in  Pidorum  parte  reoepiL    Qui,  duce  Reuda,  de  Hlbemia  egressi  vel  amicitia, 
vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes,  quae  hactenus  habeut  vindicarunl.     A  quo  videlicet 
Auw  uaque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur ;  nam  lingua  eorum  dal  partem  significat." 

I  Genealogical  Dissertation,  p.  104 — 107* 
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Nortli  Britain,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Picts,  had  begun  tu  iruke 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans.  That  the  Scoti  of  Am  mi  an  us 
were  distinct  from  the  Picts  is  evident,  and  as  the  Scots  were  unknown 
to  Agricola  and  Severus,  they  most  have  arrived  in  Scotland  posterior 
to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  Scottish  auxiliaries,  the  Picts  were  aided  by  a  warlike 
people  called  Attacotti ;  but  although  Ammlanus  seems  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Scoti,  Pinkerton  thinks  that  the  term  Attacotti  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  name  given  by  tlie  provincial  Britons  to 
the  Dalreudini.  This  conjecture  appears  to  be  well  foimded,  as  Richard 
of  Cirencester  places  Iq  Ptolemy's  map,  the  Attacotti  on  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Damni  Albani  just  above  them,  being  in  the  very 
position  in  which  the  Dalreudini  are  placed  by  Bede  on  their  arrival*  ''.The 
Attacotti  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  NotUia  Imperii,  a  work  of 
the  fifth  century,  wfaere  numerous  bodies  of  them  appear  in  the  list  of 
the  Roman  army.  One  body  was  in  lUyricum,  their  ensign  a  kind  of 
mullet :  another  at  Rome,  their  badge  a  circle :  the  Auaeotti  Honoriani 
were  in  Italy.  In  the  same  work  are  named  bodies  of  Parthians,  Sar- 
matse,  Arabs,  Franks,  Saxons,  &c«  These  foreign  soldiers  had,  in  all 
likelihood,  belonged  to  vanquished  armies ;  and  been  spared  from  car- 
nage on  condition  of  bearing  arms  in  those  of  Rome.  Some,  it  is  likely, 
were  foreign  levies  and  auxiliaries.  To  which  class  those  Attacotti  be- 
longed is  difficult  to  say.  Certain  it  isy  that  Theodosius,  in  368,  re- 
pelled the  Piks,  Scots,  and  Attacotti,  frH>m  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Britain ;  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Antoninus  between  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and 
founded  the  province  of  Valentia.  The  Attacotti,  finding  no  employment 
for  their  arms,  might  be  tempted  to  enter  into  the  Roman  armies ;  for  it 
was  the  Roman  policy  in  latter  ages  to  levy  as  many  foreign  troops  as 
possible,  and  to  oppose  barbarians  to  barbarians.  Perhaps  the  Atta- 
cotti were  subdued,  and  forced  to  fiimish  levies.  Perhaps  these  bodies 
were  prisoners  of  war,"  * 

Of  the  Celtic  language  there  were  at  no  very  distant  period  seven 
dialects,  viz.  the  Waldensian,  the  Armorican,  or  Bas  Breton,  the  Cor- 
nish, the  Welsh,  the  Manks,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scottish  Gaelic.  The 
Basque,  or  Cantabrian,  is  considered  by  some  philologists  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  but  although  it  contains  many  words  from  that  language,  these  bear 
too  small  a  proportion  to  the  other  words  of  a  different  origin,  of  which 
the  Basque  is  chiefly  composed,  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  the 
Celtic  idioms.  With  the  exception  of  the  Waldensian  and  Cornish,  the 
other  dialects  are  still  spoken  ;  but  remains  of  the  former  exist  in  cer- 
tain manuscripts  collected  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  they  were  lodged 
in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  the  latter  has  been  pre- 
served in  books.     Of  these  different  dialects,  the  Waldensian,  the  Ar- 

*  Pi iikert oil's  Enquiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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moricaD,  the  Cornish,  and  the  Welsh  form  one  family,  the  parent  of 
which  was  probably  the  idiom  of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  it  is  conjectured 
was  the  same  with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  while  Uie  close 
affinity  between  the  Manks,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gaelic,  shows  that 
they  are  relics  of  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ire* 
land.  All  these  dialects  are  more  or  less  allied,  but  those  of  Wales 
and  Armoriea  are  the  most  closely  connected,  and  differ  so  little  from 
each  other,  that  the  natives  of  Brittany  and  Wales  mutually  understand 
each  other.  According  to  Lhuyd,  a  considerable  dissimilarity  exists  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  Irish  dialects ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  this  idea,  as 
out  of  twenty-five  thousand  words  in  the  Irish  dictionary,  eight  thou- 
sand are  common  words  in  Welsh.  Besides  most  of  tiie  general  pre- 
fixes and  terminations  of  the  different  classes  of  words  used  by  the  Irish 
are  also  in  the  Welsh,  and  the  two  dialects  also  agree  in  various  affini- 
ties of  idioms  and  construction.*  • 

The  similarity  between  the  dialects. of  Wales  and  Armoriea,  has 
been  ascribed  to  two  causes:  1.  To  the  intercourse  which  it  is  well 
known  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  at  an  early  period,  between 
the  ancient  inhabitants  dwelling  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  chan- 
nel ;  and  2.  To  the  fact  of  a  British  colony  having  emigrated  to  the 
Armorican  coast  after  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons.  His- 
tory, however,  affords  so  little  information  respecting  the  date  of  this 
settlement  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  that  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained whether  those  British  Celts  remained  a  distinct  people,  or  were 
incorporated  with  the  original  inhabitants.  From  the  close  connexion 
which  had  previously  subsisted  between  these  new  settlers  and  the  na. 
tives,  and  their  similarity  in  language  and  customs,  the  probability  is 
that  they  gradually  intermingled.  A  conjecture  has  been  hazarded, 
that  from  these  British  settlers  the  Britons  of  Gaul  derived  their  name, 
but  this  term  was  in  use  in  Gaul  before  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasion ; 
for  Sidonius  Appoliinaris  alludes  to  the  Britons  living  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Loire ;  and  as  early  as  the  council  of  Tours,  which  was  held  in  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  Mansuetus,  bishop  of  the  *'  Britones,"  is  men- 
tioned among  the  bishops  who  attended  the  council  from  '*  Lugudensis 
Tertia,"  or  Brittany .f  Perhaps  an  earlier  colony  from  the  British 
shores  were  the  ancestors  of  those  early  Gaulish  Britons. 

Whoever  examines  the  Manks,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  dialects  critically, 
must  be  convinced  that  originally  the  language  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  who  now  speak  these  different  idioms,  must  have  been  the  same. 
Corrupted  as  the  Manks  is  by  a  greater  admixture  of  exotic  words,  it  is 
still  understood  by  the  Highlandera  of  Scotland;  and  the  natives  of 
Connaught,  where  the  Irish  is  the  purest,  and  the  Scottish  Gael 
can,  without  much  difficulty,    make  themselves  mutually  understood. 

•   Viiidicalion  of  the  Ctll.sp.  147. 
*  Rvccuil  des  Ilb^toricns  des  Gntiles  et  de  la  France.     Bouquet,  torn.  1.  p.  78«». 
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Priority  in  point  of  antiquity  has  been  claimed,  for  the  Irish  over 
the  other  Celtic  dialects ;  but  the  advocates  of  this  claim  appear  to 
carry  it  too  &r  when  they  infer  that  the  Gaelic  is  derived  from  the 
Irish.  A  comparison  of  the  primitive  words  which  exist  in  each,  shows 
their  original  identity,  and  many  of  the  differences  which  now  exist  be- 
tween these  dialects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  collision  with  other  lan- 
guages. It  has,  however,  been  observed  that. the  Scottish  Gaelic  re- 
sembles more  closely  the  parent  Celtic,  and  has  fewer  inflections  than 
the  Welsh,  Manks,  or  Irish  dialects.  In  common  with  the  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  languages,  it  is  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
wants  the  simple  present  tense,  a  circumstance  which  is  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  is  the  more  ancient  dia- 
lect.* The  remarks  of  Lhuyd  in  his  Archadoiogia  Britannica  on  the 
Irish,  may,  with  some  modification,  be  applied  to  its  cognate  idiom,  the 
Gaelic  "  To  the  antiquary  this  language  is  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
it  is  rich  in  pure  and  simple  primitives,  which  are  proved  such  by  the 
sense  and  structure  of  the  largest  written  compounds ;  by  the  supply  of 
many  roots  which  have  been  long  obsolete  in  the  Welsh  and  Armori- 
can,  but  still  occur  in  the  compounds  of  these  languages,  and  by  their 
use  in  connecting  the  Celtic  dialects  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic, 
and  perhaps  with  some  of  the  Asiatic  languages." 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  brought  about  such  a  speedy  re- 
volution in  the  history  of  mind,  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  lit- 
erature, was  long'  inoperative  upon  the  Celtic  population  of  Europe. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  For  a  considerable  period  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  was  the  language  of  the  western  church,  and  had  long  been 
that  of  the  learned,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  various  publica- 
tions which  issued  from  the  early  press,  in  preference  to  the  vulgar 
tongues ;  and  even  when  the  latter  came  to  be  partially  adopted,  there 
were  comparatively  few  persons  who  could  read.  Unacquainted  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  European  population  was  with  letters,  those  scattered 
and  insulated  parts  thereof,  which  comprised  the  Celtic  race,  par- 
ticipated in  a  more  especial  manner  in  the  general  ignorance ;  and  the 
few  persons  among  them  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  literary  know- 
ledge, were  obliged  to  seek  for  it  in  languages  which  were  foreign  to 
them.  The  paucity  of  printed  works  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Celtic,  and  particularly  among  the  Scottish  GaSl,  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising. The  Gaelic  had,  for  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  court ;  and  when  that  im« 
portant  discovery  wa6  ntade,  it  was  limited  to  a  small  and  isolated  por- 
tion of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  Irish,  as  the  Gaelic  is 
termed  in  Ireland,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion for  six  hundred  years  after  the  Gaelic  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  at 
the  court  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 

*  Preface  to  Arnutrong's  GaeUc  Dicdonary,  p.  ix. 
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Jauies  L,  that  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  generally  began  to  exchange 
their  mother  tongue  for  the  English  language.  For  this  reason  the  Irish 
have  more  printed  Gaelic  works  than  the  Scots. 

The  first  work  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Highlanders  was  a  transi- 
tion into  Gaelic  of  John  Knox's  Liturgy,  known  better  by  the  name  of 
Bishop  Carswell*s  Prayer  Book.  This,  which  is  the  first  Gaelic  book 
ever  printed,  issued  from  the  press  of  Robert  Lepreuck,  an  Edinburgh 
printer,  and  bears  date,  24th  April,  1567.  One,  or  at  most  two  entire 
copies  only  are  now  known  to  exist.  One  of  these  was  in  the  duke  of 
Argyll's  library  at  Inverary  castle,  but  is  now  amissing.  Adelung  has 
given  a  very  accurate  account  of  it  in  his  Mithridates.*  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  table  of  the  contents  of  this  very  scarce  work  : — 

"  Dontriath  Chomhachtach  cheirtbhreatach  chiuinbhriathrach,  do  ghioUses- 

buig. 
Ebistil  Thioghlaicthe. 
Admliail  an  Chreidimh. 
Doifige  na  Ministreadh  and  so  sios. 
Do  Mhinisdribh  Eagluise  D6  and  da  dtogha  labhrus  so  seasda,  agus  dona 

coingheallaibh  dhligheassiad  do  bheith  iondta. 
Dona  Foirfidheachaibh  agas  da  noisige  agas  da  dtogha  and  so  sios. 
Dona  Deochanaibh,  agas  da  noisige  agas  da  dtoghe,  and  so  sios. 
Vrrnaidhthe. 

Foirm  an  Bhaisdidh  and  so  sios. 
Foirin  Tsacramvinte  Chuirp  Chriosd  r6  raitear  Suiper  an  Tighearna,  and  so 

sios. 
Teagasg  do  chum  an  Posaidh. 
Comhfbvrtacht  na  Ncaslan. 
Do  Smachtvghadh  Na  Heaglvise. 
Vrrnaidhthe. 

Foirceadal  an  Chreidimh, 
Altachadh." 

Lemoinet  says  that  an  Irish  Liturgy  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1566, 
for  the  use  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he 
alludes  to  the  above-mentioned  work,  as  no  book  is  known  to  have  been 
printed  in  Ireland  till  1571,  when  the  "  Alphabetum  et  ratio  loquendi 
linguam  Hibernicam,  et  Catechismus  in  eadem  lingua,"  printed  by  John 
Kearney  and  Nicholas  Wabh,  made  its  appearance. 

An  interval  of  sixty*four  years  took  place  till  the  next  Gaelic  publi- 
cation, which  was  a  translation  of  Calvin's  Catechism,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1631,  during  which  time  there  were  published  in 
Ireland  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1603,  being  the  first 
edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  Celtic,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psahns,  in  1608. 

•  Ueid's  BibJiollieca  Scolo-Celtica,  p.  4S,  161  •,  a  work  replete  with  valuable  inform- 
aliun  on  Celtic  Literature. 

t  Art  of  printing. 
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Besides  these  there  were  published  abroad  in  the  Irish,  first  at  Louvain 
in  1608,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp  in  1611  and  1618  ; — a  Catechism, 
under  the  title  of  "  Teagasg  Criosdaidhe,"  and  several  other  works. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1767,  being  one  hundred  and  sixtj-four 
years  after  the  New  Testament  first  appeared  in  Irish,  that  that  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  appeared  in  Gaelic  The  translation  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  minister  of  Killin ;  and  of  this  first  edition, 
which  was  published  both  in  octavo  and  duodecimo,  ten  thousand 
copies  were  printed.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  seventeen  edi- 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  printed,  probably  averaging  ten  thousand 
copies  each,  thus  making  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand copies. 

A  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  in  four  parts  ;  the 
first  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1783,  upwards  of  a  century  after  the 
first  Irish  Bible  was  published.  The  remaining  parts  appeared  succes- 
sively in  1786,  1787,  and  1801.  The  Rev.  Dr  John  Stuart,  minister  of 
Luss,  was  the  translator  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr  John  Smith,  minister  of  Campbelton,  translated  the  fourth.  Of 
this  edition  five  thousand  copies  were  printed,  besides  an  extra  quantity 
of  the  Pentateach.  A  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies,  with 
some  alterations,  chiefly  in  Isaiah,  was  printed  in  1807.  Nine  other 
editions  have  since  appeared.  A  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  works 
which  have  been  printed  in  Gaelic  may  be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sco- 
to-Celtica,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  translations ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  many  obstacles  which,  from  local  and  other  causes,  checked 
the  progress  of  science  among  the  Highlanders,  and  the  little  induce- 
ments which  literary  men  had  to  exhibit  the  treasures  of  knowledge  in 
a  language  read  by  few,  and  which,  firom  the  prevalence  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  High- 
lands, seems  destined  at  no  distant  period,  to  exist  only  in  those  works 
which  were  intended  to  insure  its  perpetuity  as  one  of  the  living  dialects 
of  a  language  spoken  at  one  time  by  the  aboriginal  population  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  here,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  that,  from  an  oversight  in 
oopying  the  manimcript  of  the  foregoing  Dissertation  for  the  press,  one  or  two  citations 
have  not  been  indicated  as  such  by  inverted  commas.  This  omission  was  not  detected 
until  it  was  too  late  to  lopply  it. 
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As  connected  with  the  literary  history  of  the  Celts,  the  following 
lists  of  Gaelh3  and  Irish  manuscripts,  wilt  it  is  thonght,  be  considered 
interesting. 

CATALOOUB  OV  AVOIKNT  QAEJAC  MSS.  IV  TUS  POSSK8SIOM  OF  THB 

HIGHLAND  SOCIKTT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  A  folio  MS.  beautifiiUy  written  on  parchment  or  vellam,  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Miyor  Maclauchlan  of  Kilbride.  This  is  the 
oldest  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It 
is  marked  Vo.  A.  No.  I.  The  following  remark  is  written  on  the  mar* 
gin  of  the  fourth  leaf  of  the  MS. : — *^  Oidche  bealtne  ann  a  coimhtech 
mo  Pupu  Mulrciusa  agus  as  olc  lium  nach  marunn  diol  in  linesi  dem 
dub  Misi  Fithil  ace  ftimuidbe  na  scoile.**  Thus  englished  by  the  late 
Dr  Donald  Smith :— <'  The  night  of  the  first  of  May  in  Coenobium 
of  my  Pope  Murchus,  and  I  regret  that  there  is  not  left  of  my  ink 
enough  to  fill  up  this  line.  I  am  Fithil,  an  attendant  on  the  school." 
This  MS.  which,  from  its  orthography,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  <<  consists  (says  Dr  Smith)  of  a  poem, 
moral  and  religious,  some  short  historical  anecdotes,  a  critical  expo- 
sition of  the  Tain,  an  Irish  tale,  which  was  composed  in  the  time  of 
Diarmad,  son  of  Cearval,  who  reigned  oyer  Ireland  frt>m  the  year 
544  to  565 ;  and  the  Tain  itself,  which  claims  respect,  as  exceeding  in 
point  of  antiquity,  every  production  of  any  other  vernacular  tongue  in 
Europe."* 

On  the  first  page  of  the  vellum,  which  was  originally  left  blank,  there 
are  genealogies  of  the  fimiilies  of  Argyll  and  Mac  Leod  in  the  Gaelic 
handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  genealogy  of  the  Argyll 
fitmily  ends  with  Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1542  and 
died  in  15dd.t     This  b  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Gaelic  MS.  extant. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  on  the  Poemi  of 
Oasian,  A  pp.  No.  ziz.  p.  890. 

f  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  theee  genealosiea  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
dxteenth  century.  A  fac  simile  of  the  writing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  Plate  II. 
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Dr  Smith  coojectures  that  it  may  have  cone  iato  the  poMCision  of  the 
Maclaehlans  of  Kilbride  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  Ferquhard*  son 
of  Ferquhard  MacIachUin,  was  bbhop  of  the  Isles,  and  had  lona  or  I 
Colum  Eilie  in  oommendam  from  1530  to  l544.-^See  Keith's  Cata^ 
logae  of  Scottish  Bishops. 

To  the  Tbtfr  is  prefixed  the  following  critical  exposition,  giving  a 
brief  acconnt  of  it  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  Scots  literatiire  of  the 
remote  age  In  which  it  was  written.  ^  Ceathardha  connagur  in  each 
ealathuin  is  caincda  don  tsairsisi  na  Tana.  Loc  di  cedmnns  lighe 
Ferciisa  mhic  Roich  ait  in  ron  hathnachd  four  mach  NaL  Tempus 
nmorro  Diannuta  mhic  Ceruailt  in  rigno  Ibeimia.  Pearsa  umorro 
Fergnsa  mhic  Roich  air  is  e  rou  tirchan  do  na  heoiib  ar  chenai*  A  to<- 
caid  scriuint  dia  ndeachai  Seanchan  Toirpda  cona  III.  ri  ecces  •  .  •  do 
saighe  Caaire  rig  Condacht"  That  is— the  four  things  which  are 
requisite  to  be  known  in  every  regular  composition  are  to  be  noticed  in 
this  work  of  the  Tain.  The  place  of  its  origin  is  the  stone  of  Fergus, 
son  of  Roich,  where  he  was  buried  on  ihe  plain  of  NaL  The  time  of 
it,  besides,  is  that  in  which  Diarmad,  son  of  Cervail  reigned  over  Ire* 
land.  The  authoTf  too,  is  Feigas,  son  of  Roich ;  for  he  it  was  that 
prompted  it  forthwith  to  the  bards.  The  cause  of  writing  it  was  a 
visit  which  Shenachan  Torbda,  with  three  chief  bards,  made  to  Guaire, 
king  of  Connaught* 

O' Flaherty  thus  concisely  and  accurately  describes  the  subject  and 
character  of  the  Tain : — *^  Fergusius  Rogius  solo  pariter  ac  solio  Ul- 
toniaa  exterminatus,  in  Connactiam  ad  Ollilum  et  Maudam  ibidem  reg- 
nantes  profugit;  quibus  patrocinantibus,  memoral^iie  exarsit  bellum 
septannale  mter  Connacticos  et  Uitonios  multis  poeticis  figmentis,  ut 
ea  ferebat  aetas,  adomatum.  Hujus  belli  circiter  medium,  octednio 
ante  caput  aeraa  ChristiansB  Mauda  regina  Connaetin,  Fergnsio  Rogio 
ductore,  immensam  bonum  proedam  conspicuis  agentium  et  insecianttum 
virtutibus  memorabilem,  e  Cualgnio  in  i^ro  LouChiano  re  port«vit.''f 

From  the  expression,  *'  Ut  ea  ferebat  letas,*'  Dr  Smith  thinks  that 
0*Flaherty  considered  the  tale  of  the  Tain  as  a  composition  of  the  age 
to  which  it  relates;  and  that  of  course  he  must  not  have  seen  the 
Critical  Exposition  prefixed  to  the  copy  here  described.  From  the  Si« 
lence  of  the  Irish  antiquaries  respecting  this  Exposition,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  must  have  been  either  unknown  to,  or  overiooked  by  them, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  written  in  Scotland 

The  Exposition  states,  that  Sfaeanachan,  with  the  three  bards  and 
those  in  their  retinue,  when  about  to  depart  from  the  court  of  Guaire> 
being  called  upon  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Tain  bho,  or  cattle  spoil 
of  Cuailgne,  acknowledged  their  ignorance  of  it,  and  that  having  in- 
effectually made  the  round  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  quest  of  it ; 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  on  Osrian,  App.  No.  xfx.  p. 

S91. 

t  Ogyg.  p,  275. 
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EimiD  and  Muircheartachi  two  of  their  number,  repaired  to  the  grave 
of  Fergus,  son  of  Roich,  who  being  invoked,  appeared  at  the  end  of 
three  days  in  terrific  grandeur,  and  related  the  whole  of  the  Tain,  as 
given  in  the  twelve  Reimsgeala  or  Portions  of  which  it  consbts.  In  the 
historical  anecdotes,  allusion  is  made  to  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  who 
is  represented  as  showing,  when  young,  an  inclination  to  indulge  in  so- 
litude his  natural  propensity  for  meditation  and  song.  A/ae  simile  of 
the  characters  of  this  MS.  is  given  in  the  Highland  Society's  Report 
upon  Ossian,  Plate  I.  fig.  1,  2,  and  in  Plate  II. 

2.  Another  parchment  MS.  in  quarto,  equally  beautiful  as  the  for- 
mer, from  the  same  collection.  It  consists  of  an  Almanack  bound 
up  with  a  paper  list  of  all  the  holidays,  festivals,  and  most  remarkable 
saints'  days,  in  verse,  throughout  the  year — A  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
abridged  from  Galen — Observations  on  the  Secretions,  &c. — ^The  Schola 
Salemitana,  in  Leonine  verse,  drawn  up  about  the  year  1 100,  for  the 
use  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  the  famous  'medical  school  of  Salerno.  The  Latin  text  b  accom- 
panied with  a  Gaelic  explanation,  which  is  considered  equally  faithful 
and  elegant,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

Caput  I, — Anglorum  regi  scripsit  schola  tota  Salerni. 
].  As  iat  scol  Salerni  go  hulidhe  do  scriou  na  fearsadh  so  do  chum  rig  sag 
san  do  choimhed  ashlainnte. 

Si  vis  incolumem,  si  vis  te  reddere  sanum  ; 
Cures  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  prophanum. 
Madh  ail  bhidh  fidlann,  ague  madh  aill  bhidh  slan ;  Cuir  na  himsnimha  troma 
dhit,  agus  creit  gurub  diomhain  duit  fearg  do  dhenumh. 

The  words  Leahhar  GiolUicholaim  Meiffbeaihadh,  are  written  on  the 
last  page  of  thb  MS.,  which  being  in  the  same  form  and  hand,  with 
the  same  words  on  a  paper  MS.  bound  up  with  a  number  of  others 
written  upon  vellum  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  and  before  which  is 
written  Liber  Malcolmi  Beihune,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  both 
works  originally  belonged  to  Malcolm  Bethune,  a  member  of  a  family 
distingubhed  for  learning,  which  supplied  the  Western  Isles  for  many 
ages  with  physicians.* 

3.  A  small  quarto  paper  MS.  from  the  same  collection,  written 
at  Dunstafihage  by  Ewen  Macphaill,  12th  October  1603.  It  consbts 
of  a  tale  in  prose  concerning  a  King  of  Lochlin  and  the  Heroes  of 
Fingal :    An  Address  to  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  beginning— 

Goll  mear  mileant^ 
Ceap  na  Crodhachta — 

An  Elegy  on  one  of  the  earls  of  Argyle,  beginning-^ 

A  Mhic  Cailin  a  chosg  lochd  ; 

and  a  poem  in  praise  of  a  young  lady. 

•  Appendix,  ut  supra,  No.  xix. 
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4.  A  small  octavo  paper  MS.  from  the  same  collection,  written  by 
Eamonn  or  Edmond  Mac  Lachlan,  1654-^.  This  consists  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  poetical  epistles,  partly 
Scots,  and  partly  Irish.  There  is  an  Ogham  or  alphabet  of  secret 
writing  near  the  end  of  it 

5.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  from  same  collection.  It  wants  ninety 
pages  at  the  beginning,  and  part  of  the  end.  What  remains  consists 
of  some  ancient  and  modern  tales  and  poems.  The  names  of  the  au- 
thors are  not  given,  but  an  older  MS.  (that  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore) 
ascribes  one  of  the  poems  to  Conal,  son  of  Edirskeol.  This  MS.  was 
written  at  Aird-Chonail  upon  Lochowe,  in  the  years  1690  and  1691, 
by  Ewan  Mac  Lean  for  Colin  CampbelL  ''  Caillain  Catmpbel  leis  in  leis 
in  leabharan.  1.  Caillin  mac  Dhonchai  mhic  Dhughil  mhic  ChaiUain 
oig."  Colin  Campbell  is  the  owner  of  this  book,  namely  Colin,  son  of 
Duncan,  son  of  Dougal,  son  of  Colin  the  younger.  The  above  Gaelic 
inscription  appears  on  the  79th  leaf  of  the  MS. 

6.  A  quarto  paper  MS.,  which  belonged  to  the  Rev.  James  Mac- 
Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  see  of  Ar- 
gyle,  dated,  page  27,  1512,  written  by  Duncan  the  son  of  Dougal,  son 
of  Ewen  the  Grizzled.  This  MS.  consists  of  a  large  collection  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  upwards  of  11,000  verses.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  <<  out  of  the  books  of  the  History  of  the  Kings.*'  Part  of  the 
MS.,  however,  which  closes  an  obituary,  commencing  in  1077,  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  Scotland,  particularly 
of  the  shires  of  Argyle  and  Perth,  was  not  written  till  1527.  The 
poetical  pieces  are  from  the  times  of  the  most  ancient  bards  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more  ancient  pieces  are 
poems  of  Conal,  son  of  Edirskeol,  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal,  Fearghas  Fili 
(Fergus  the  bard),  and  Caoilt,  son  of  Ronan,  the  friends  and  contem- 
poraries of  Ossian.  This  collection  also  contains  the  works  of  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell  of  Glenurchay,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
Lady  Isabel  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  wife  of  Gil- 
bert, earl  of  Cassilis.*  "  The  writer  of  this  MS.  (says  Dr  Smith)  re- 
jected  the  ancient  character  for  the  current  hand-writing  of  the  time, 
and  adopted  a  new  mode  of  spelling  conformable  to  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish sounds  of  his  own  age  and  country,  but  retained  the  aspirate  mark 
(')...  The  Welsh  had  long  before  made  a  similar  change  in  their 
ancient  orthography.  Mr  Edward  Lhuyd  recommended  it,  with  some 
variation,  in  a  letter  to  the  Scots  and  Irish,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary 
of  their  language  in  the  Archaeologia  Britannica.  The  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  observed  it  in  the  devotional  exercises,  admonition,  and  cate* 
chism,  which  he  published  for  the  use  of  his  diocese.  It  was  continued 
in  the  Manx  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  has  lately  been  adopt* 
ed  by  Dr  Reilly,  titular  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  his  Taoasg  Kreesty» 

*  Rcpurt  of  th«  Highland  Society  on  Ossian,  p.  02. 
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or  Christian  Doctrine*  But  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  mach 
inferior  to  the  ancient  mode  of  orthography,  which  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  being  grounded  on  a  Icnowledge  of  the  principles  of  gram* 
mar,  and  philosophy  of  language,  but  of  being  also  more  plain  and 
easy.  This  volume  of  the  Dean's  is  curious,  as  distinguishing  the  ge- 
nuine  poetry  of  Ossian  from  the  imitations  made  of  it  by  later  bards, 
and  as  ascertaining  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  ancient  poans 
have  been  transmitted  by  tradition  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
during  a  century  of  which  the  order  of  bards  has  been  extinct,  and  an- 
cient manners  and  customs  hav«  suffered  a  great  and  rapid  change  m 
the  Highlands.'**  Afac  Hmiie  of  the  writing  is  given  in  the  Report  oi 
the  Committee  of  tlie  Highland  Society,  plate  liL  No*  5* 

7.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  written  in  a  very  beautiful  regular  hand> 
without  date  or  the  name  of  the  writer.  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  ancient  tales  and 
short  poems.  These  appear  to  be  transcribed  from  a  much  older  MS. 
as  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  ancient  words  in  the  middle  of  the  MS. 
Some  of  the  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Cuchulin. 

8.  Another  quarto  paper  MS.  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  have 
been  lost  It  consists  partly  of  prose,  partly  of  poetry.  With  the  ex* 
ception  of  two  loose  leaves,  which  appear  much  older,  the  whole  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  the  1 7th  century.  The  poetry,  though  ancient, 
is  not  Fingalian.  The  name,  Tadg  Og  CO.,  before  one  of  the  poems 
near  the  end,  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

9.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  42  leaves,  written  by 
different  hands,  with  illuminated  oapitaJs.  It  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  consisted  of  four  different  MSS.  bound  together  and  covered  with 
skin,  to  preserve  them.  This  MS.  is  very  ancient  and  beautiAil,  though 
much  soiled.  In  this  collection  is  a  life  of  St  Columba,  supposed,  from 
the  character,  (being  similar  to  No.  37,)  to  be  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century. 

10.  A  quarto  parchment  medical  MS.  beautifully  written.  No  date 
or  name,  but  the  MS.  appears  to  be  very  ancient. 

11.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  partly  prose  partly  verse,  written  in  a  very 
coarse  and  indifferent  hand.     No  date  or  name. 

12.  A  small  quarto  MS.  coarse.     Bears  date  1647,  without  name. 
Id.  A  small  long  octavo  paper  MS.  the  beginning  and  end  lost,  and 

without  any  date.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Macvurichs 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  of  the  poems  are  ascribed  to  Tadg  Mac 
Daire  Bruaidheadh,  others  to  Brian  0*Donalan. 

14.  A  large  folio  parchment  MS.  in  two  columns,  containing  a  tale 
upon  CuchuHin  and  Conal,  two  of  Ossian's  heroes.  Without  date  or 
name,  and  very  ancient. 

15    A  large  quarto  parchment  of  7^  leaves,  supposed  by  Mr  Astle, 

•  Appendix  to  the  Highland  Society's  Report,  p.  30(^-1. 
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author  of  the.  work  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  writing,  to  be  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  oeDtnry*  Its  title  is  .Emanuel^  a  name  eommonly 
given  by  the  old  Gaelic  writen  to  many  of  their  BusceUaneons  writ- 
ings. Engraved  specimens  of  this  MS.  are  to  be  seen  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Mr  Astle's  woiii  above-mentioned,  18th  plate,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
in  hu  second  edition,  plate  22.  Some  of  the  capitals  in  the  MS.  are 
painted  red*  It  is  written  in  a  strong  beantiftil  hand,  in  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  rest  This  MS.  is  only  the  fragment  of  a  large  work  on 
ancient  history,  written  on  the  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  interspersed  with  notices  of  the  arts,  armour,  dress,  superstitions, 
manners,  and  usages,  of  the  Scots  of  the  author's  own  time.  In  this 
MS.  there  is  a  chapter  titled,  *'  Slogha  Chetair  an  Inu  Bhreaiany*'  or 
Csesar's  expedition  to  the  island  of  Britain,  in  which  LeeAliHf  a  country 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  poems  and  tales  of  the  Gael,  Is  mentioned  as 
separated  from  -Gaul  by  **  the  clear  current  of  the  Rhine.*'  Dr  Donald 
Smith  had  a  complete  copy  of  this  work. 

16.  A  small  octavo  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  a  tale  in  prose,  im- 
perfect    Supposed  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  last  mentioned  MS. 

17.  A  small  octavo  paper  MS.  stitched,  imperfect ;  written  by  the 
Macvurichs.  It  begins  with  a  poem  upon  Darthula,  different  fix>m  Mac- 
pherson's,  and  contains  poems  written  by  Cathal  and  Nial  Mor  Macvu- 
ricb,  (whose  names  appear  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  the  poems,)  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  Mary,  and  King  Charles  the 
First  It  also  contains  some  Ossianic  poems,  such  as  Cnoc  an  ilir,  &c, 
u  e.  The  Hill  of  Slaughter,  supposed  to  be  part  of  Macpherson's  Fingal. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  came  walking  alone  to  the  Fingalians 
&}T  protection  Ahhu  Taile^  who  was  in  pursuit  of  her.  Taile  fought  them, 
and  was  killed  by  Oscar.  There  was  another  copy  of  this  poem  in 
Clanranald's  little  book — ^not  the  Red  book,  as  erroneously  supposed  by 
Lalng.    The  Highland  Society  are  also  in  possession  of  several  copies 

ken  from  oral  tradition.     The  second  Ossianic  poem  in  this  MS*  be- 
gins thus  t 

Sd  la  gus  an  dd 

O  nach  fhaca  mi  fein  Fionn. 

It  Is  now  six  days  yesterday 
Since  I  have  not  seen  Fingal. 

16.  An  octavo  paper  MS.  consisting  chiefly  of  poetry,  but  very  much 
defaced.  Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  last  of  the  Macvurichs, 
but  without  date.  The  names  of  Tadg  Og  and  Lanchlan  Mac  Taidg 
occur  upon  it  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a  more  an- 
cient MS.  as  the  poetry  is  good. 

19.  A  very  small  octavo  MS.  written  by  some  of  the  Macvurichs* 
Part  of  it  is  a  copy  of  Clanranald  s  book,  and  contains  the  genealogy  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  others  cf  that  great  clan.     The  second  part 
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consists  of  a  genealogy  ot  the  kings  of  Ireland  (ancestors  of  the  Macdo* 
nidds)  from  Scota  and  Gathelic.     The  last  date  upon  it  is  1616. 

20.  A  paper  MS^  consisting  of  a  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
of  a  few  leaves  only,  and  without  date* 

21.  A  paper  MS.  consisting  of  detached  leaves  of  different  sizes,  and 
containing,  1.  The  conclusion  of  a  Gaelic  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land down  to  King  Robert  III. ;  2.  A  Fingalian  tale,  in  which  the  he- 
roes are  Fingal,  Goll  Mac  Moral,  Oscar,  Ossian,  and  Conan ;  3.  A  poem 
by  Macdonald  of  Benbecula,  dated  1722,  upon  the  unwritten  part  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Donald  Macvurich  of  Stial^ury ;  4.  A  poem  by  Donald 
Mackenzie ;  5.  Another  by  Tadg  Og  CC,  copied  from  some  other  MS. 
6.  A  poem  by  Donald  Macvurich  upon  Ronald  Maedonald  of  Cianran- 
ald.  Besides  several  hymns  by  Tadg,  and  other  poems  by  the  Macvu- 
richs  and  others. 

22.  A  paper  MS^  consisting  of  religious  tracts  and  genealogy,  without 
name  or  date. 

23.  A  paper  MS.,  containing  instruction  for  children  in  Gaelic  and 
English.     Modern,  and  without  date. 

24.  Fragments  of  a  paper  MS.,  with  the  name  of  Cathelus  Macvurich 
upon  some  of  the  leaves,  and  Niall  Macvurich  upon  some  others.  Conn 
Mac  an  Deirg^  a  well  known  ancient  poem,  is  written  in  the  Roman 
character  by  the  last  Niall  Macvurich,  the  last  Highland  bard,  and  i» 
the  only  one  among  all  the  Gaelic  MSS.  in  that  character. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  five  numbers,  all  the  before  mentioned 
MSS.  were  presented  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  in  January,  1803,  on  the  application  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  All  these  MSS.  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
dean  of  Lismore's  volume,)  are  written  in  the  very  ancient  form  of 
character  which  was  common  of  old  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Saxons  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  This  form  of  writing  has  been  discontinued  for  nearly 
eighty  years  in  Scotland,  as  the  last  specimen  which  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  received  of  it  consists  of  a  volume  of  songs,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  between  the  years  1752  and  1768,  as  it  contains  a 
song  written  by  Duncan  Macintyre,  titled,  An  TaUeir  Mac  Neachdam^ 
which  he  composed  the  former  year,  the  first  edition  of  Macintyre's 
songs  having  been  published  during  the  latter  year.* 

25.  Besides  these,  the  society  possesses  a  collection  of  MS.  Gaelic 
poems  made  by  Mr  Duncan  Kennedy,  formerly  schoolmaster  at  Craig- 
nish  in  Argyleshire,  in  three  thin  folio  volumes.  Two  of  them  are 
written  out  fair  from  the  various  poems  he  had  collected  about  sixty 
years  ago.  This  collection  consists  of  the  following  poems,  viz.  Luach-* 
air  Le^thaid,  Sgiathan  mac  Sgairbh,  An  Gruagach,  Rochd,  Sithallan, 

*  S«poit  on  Oarian,  AppMidiz,  p.  SIS* 
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9/iiXT  B}Aeura»  Tiombaoi  Sealg  Da  Cluana,  GU^anncruadhach,  Uirnigh 
Oiaeiiiy  Earragany  (resembling  Macphenon's  Battle  of  Lora,)  Manus, 
Maira  Borb^  (Maid  of  Craca,)  Cath  Sicear»  Sliabh  nam  Beann  Sioom 
Bas  Diieipg,  Bas  Chuiiui>  Righ  Liur»  Sealg  na  Leanat  I^Q  ao  Oir,  An 
Cu  dubh,  Gleann  Diamhairi  Conal»  Baa  Cbiuinlaich  Dianaad,  Canil^ 
Bas  Gbuill  (different  from  the  Death  of  Gaul  published  by  Dr  Smith,) 
Garaibhy  Bas  Oscair,  (part  of  whiek  i»  the  same  nanratiye  with  the  open- 
ing of  Macpheraoa'a  TemofUf)  in  thtee  parts;  Tiiiridh  bbm  Fiasv  and  Bas 
OseiB.  To  eaoh  of  these  poems  Kennedy  has  prefixed  a  dissertatioB  con< 
taining  some  aocovnt  of  tke  Sffmhokd^  fUniry^  or  aignmeat  of  the  poem 
which  is  to  follow.  It  was  very  common  for  the  reciter^  or  hUtort/rman^ 
as  he  was  termed  in  the  Highlands,  to  repeat  the  SgeaJachds  to  his  hearers 
before  reciting  the  poems  to  which  they  related.  Several  of  the  poems 
in  this  collection  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  ancient  MS.  above 
mentioned)  which  belonged  to  the  dean  of  Lismore.* 

26.  A  paper,  medical,  MS.  in  the  old  Gaelic  character^  a  thick  vo- 
lume, written  by  Angus  Conacher  at  Ardconel,  Lochow-side,  Argyle- 
Fhire,  1612,  presented  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  by  the  late 
William  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St  Martins,  W.S. 

27.  A  beautiiiil  parchment  MS.,  greatly  mutUajtedf  in  the  same  char- 
acter, presented  to  the  society  by  the  late  Lord  Bannatyne,  one  of  tlie 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Xhe  supposed  date  upon  the  cover  is 
1238,  is  written  in  black  letter,  but  it  is  in  a  comparatively  modem 
hand.  '*  Gleann  Masain  an  cuige  la  deag  do  an  . .  •  Mh  :  : :  do  bhlian 
ar  tsaoirse  Mile  da  chead,  trichid  sa  hocht."  That  is,  Glen-Masan,  the 
15th  day  of  the  . . .  of  M  :  :  :  of  the  year  of  our  Redemption,  1238. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  date  has  been  taken  from  the  MS.  when  in  a 
more  entire  state.  Glenmasan,  where  it  was  written^  is  a  valley  in  the 
district  of  Cowal.  From  a  note  on  the  margin  of  the  15th  leaCi  '^ 
would  app€;ar  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  William  Campbell, 
minister  of  Kilchrenan  and  Dalavicb,  and  a  ns^tive  of  Cowal,  and  to 
whom  Dr  D.  Smith  supposes  it  may,  perhaps,  have  descended  from  his 
grand-uncle,  Mr  Robert  Campbell,  in  Cowal,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  poet,  who  wrote  the  eighth  address  prefixed  to  Lhuyd's  Archseologia. 

The  MS.  consists  of  some  mutilated  tales  in  prose,  interspersed  with 
verse,  one  of  which  is  part  of  the  poem  of  "  Cl$m  Uisneachan,"  called  by 
Macpherson  DartkuUif  from  the  l^dy  who  m.^kes  the  principal  figure  in 
it.  The  namet  of  this  I^dy  in  Gaelic  is  Deirdir,  or  Deardull.  A  foe 
simik  of  the  writing  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Highland  society's 
Report  on  Ossian.     Plate  iil.  No.  4. 

28.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  consisting  of  ^  ancient 
tale  in  prose,  presented  to  the  SQciety  by  Mr  Norman  {i^^leod,  90  p  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  ]^f  acleod,  of  Morven. 

29.  A  small  paper  MS.  in  the  same  chs^acter,  on  religion. 

*  Rcpoj^  on  Ossian,  pp.  108-9. 
1.  t 
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30.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  presented  to  the. Highland 
Society  by  James  Grant,  Esquire  of  Corymony.  It  consists  of  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  CuchuDin,  in  prose  and  verse.  This  MS.  is 
much  worn  at  the  ends  and  edges.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Mr  Grant's 
mother,  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  Gaelic  scholar. 

r.ATALOOUE  OF  ANCIENT  GAELIC  MSS.  WHICH  BELONGED  TO  THE 
LATE  MAJOR  MACLAUCHLAN  OF  KILBRIDE,  BESIDES  THE  FIVK 
FIRST  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LIST,  AND  WHICH,  IT  18  BE- 
LIEVED, ARE  STILL  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HIS  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1.  A  beautiful  medical  MS.  with  Ihe  other  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  collection.  The  title  of  the  different  articles  are  in  Latin,  as  are 
all  the  medical  Gaelic  MSS.,  being  translations  from  Galen  and  other 
ancient  physicians.     The  capital  letters  are  flourished  and  painted  red. 

2.  A  thick  folio  paper  MS.,  medical,  written  by  Duncan  Conacher, 
at  Dunollie,  Argyleshire,  15 II. 

3.  A  folio  parchment  MS:  consisting  of  ancient  Scottish  and  Irish 
history,  very  old. 

4»  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  beautifully  written.  It  is  older 
than  the  other  medical  MSS. 

5.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  of  equal  beauty  with  the  last. 

6.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  upon  the  same  subject,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  age  with  the  former. 

7.  A  folio  parchment,  partly  religious,  partly  medical. 

8*  A  folio  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  the  Histories  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  much  damaged. 

9.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.,  very  old. 

10.  A  folio  parchment  MS.     Irish  history  and  poetry. 

11.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.,  very  old. 

12.  A  long  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  hymns  and 
maxims.  It  is  a  very  beautifiil  MS.  and  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
St  Cohimba. 

Id.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  much  damaged  and  illegible. 

14.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  poetry,  but  not  Os- 
sianic*     Hardly  legible. 

15.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  much  injured  by  vermin.  It  con- 
sists of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  history  and  poetry. 

16.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  in  large  beautiful  letter,  veiy  old 
and  difficult  to  be  understood. 

17.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Mac- 
donalds,  Macniels,  Macdougals,  Maclauchlans,  &c. 

All  these  MSS.  are  written  in  the  old  Gaelic  character,  and  with  tlie 
exception  of  No.  2.,  have  neither  date  nor  name  attached  to  them. 

Besides  those  enumerated,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  many  ancient 
Gaelic  MSS.  existing  in  private  libraries.     The  following  are  known : 

A   Deed  of  Fosterage  between  Sir  Norman  Madeod  of  Bemera, 
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and  John  Mackenzie,  executed  in  the  year  1640.  This  circumstance 
shows  that  the  Gaelic  language  was  in  use  in  legal  obligations  at  that 
period,  in  the  Highlands.  This  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Lord  Bannatyne. 

A  variety  of  parchment  MSS.  on  medicine,  in  the  Gaelic  charac- 
ter, formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr  Donald  Smith.  He  was 
abo  possessed  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  Emanuel  MS.  before  men- 
tioned, and  of  copies  of  many  other  MSS.,  which  he  made  at  different 
times  from  other  MSS. 

Two  paper  MS.  Gaelic  grammars,  in  the  same  character,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Dr  Wright  of  Edinburgh. 

Two  ancient  parchment  MSS.  in  the  same  character,  fbrmerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Madagan,  at  Blair- Athole.  Sub- 
ject unknown. 

A  paper  MS.  written  in  the  Roman  character,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Mathison  of  Feemaig,  Ross-shire.  It  is  dated  in  1688,  and  con- 
sists of  songs  and  hymns  by  different  persons,  some  by  Carswell,  bishop 
of  the  isles. 

A  paper  MS.  fbrmerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr  Simpson  in  Leith. 

The  Lillium  Medecinae,  a  paper  folio  MS.  written  and  translated 
by  one  of  the  Bethunes,  the  physicians  of  Skye,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Peliop.  It  was  given  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London  by  the  late 
Dr  Macqueen  of  Kilmore,  in  Skye. 

Two  treatises,  one  on  astronomy,  the  other  on  medicine,  written  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Astle. 

« 

GAELIC  AND  IRISH  MSS.  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

IM  THE  ADVOCATES*  LIBRARY. 

Three  volumes  MS.  in  the  old  character,  chiefly  medical,  with  some 
fragments  of  Scottish  and  Irish  history ;  and  the  life  of  St  Columba,  said 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Gaelic,  by  Father  Caloho- 
ran. 

IN  THE  HARLEIA.N  LIBRARY. 

A  MS.  volume  (No.  5280)  containing  twenty-one  Gaelic  or  Irish 
treatises,  of  which  Mr  Astle  has  given  some  account.  One  of  these 
treats  of  the  Irish  militia,  under  Fion  Maccumhail,  in  the  reign  of 
Cormac-Mac-Airt,  king  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  course  of  probation  or 
exercise  which  each  soldier  was  to  go  through  before  his  admission 
therein.  Mr  Astle  has  given  a  fac  simile  of  the  writing,  being  the 
thirteenth  specimen  of  Plate  xxii. 

IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD. 

An  old  Irish  MS.  on  parchment,  containing,  among  other  tracts.  An 
account  of  the  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans : — Of  the  Saxon 
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Conquest  aod  their  Heptarchy : — An  account  of  the  Irish  Saints,  in 
verse,  written  in  the  tenth  century  : — ^The  Saints  of  the  Roman  Breviary: 
— An  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  and  English  to  Christianity, 
with  some  other  subjects.  Laud.  F.  92-  This  book,  as  is  common  in 
old  Irish  manuscripts,  has  here  and  there  some  Latin  notes  intermi^ced 
with  Irish,  and  may  possibly  contain  some  hints  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Druids. 

An  old  vellum  MS.  of  140  pages,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  music  book,  con- 
taining the  works  of  St  Columba,  in  verse,  with  some  account  of  his 
own  life  ;  hid  exhortations  to  princes  and  his  prophecies.     Laiid.  D.  17. 

A  chronological  history  of  Ireland,  by  Jeffrey  Keating,  D.D. 

Among  tke  darendtm  MSS.  at  Oxford^  are — 

Annales  Ultonienses,  sic  dicti  quod  precipu6  contineant  res  gestas 
UltoniensiuDL.  Codex  antiquissimus  caractere  Hibernico  scriptus ;  sed 
sermone,  partim  Hibernico,  partim  Latino.  Fol  membr.  The  16th 
and  17th  specimens  in  Plate  xxii.  of  Astle's  work,  are  taken  from  this 
MS.  which  is  numbered  31  of  Dr  Rawlinson's  MSS. 

Annales  Tigemaci,  (Erenaci,  ut  opiniatur  Warceus  Clonmaoaisensis. 
Vid.  AnnaL  Ulton.  ad  an.  1088),  mutili  in  initio  et  alibi.  Liber  char- 
actere  et  lingua  Hibernicis  scriptus.     Memb. 

These  annals,  which  are  written  in  the  old  Irish  ch^^acter,  were  on- 
ginally  collected  by  Sir  James  Ware,  and  came  into  the  possession  suc- 
cessively of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  of  Dr 
llawlinson. 

Miscellanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  metric^.  Lingua  partim  Latina, 
partim  Hibernica;  collecta  per  CBngusium  O'CoIode  (fortd  Colidium). 
Hie  liber  vulgd  Psalter  Narran  appellatur. 

Elegise  Hibernicae  in  Obitus  quorundam  Nobilium  fo.  50. 

NotsB  qutedana  Philosophies,  partim  Latin6,  partim  Hibemic6, 
Characteribus  Hibernicis,  fo.  69.     Membr. 

Anonymi  cujuadam  Tractatus  de  varies  apud  Hibemos  veteres  oc- 
cultis  scribendi  Formulis,  Hibemic6  Ogum  dictis. 

Finleachi  O  Catalai  Gigantomachia  (vel  potiils  Acta  Finni  Mac  Cuil 
cum  Prcelio  de  Fintra,)   Hibemic^.     Colloquia  qusedam  de  Rebus  Hi 
bemicis  in  quibus  colloquentes  introducuntiir  S.  P^tricius,  Coiliius,  et 
Ossenus  Hibemic6  f.  12.  Leges  Ecclesiastioae  Hibemic^  f.  53.  Membr. 

VitflB  Sanctorum  Hibemicorum,  per  Magnum  sive  Manuip,  fiUum 
Hugonis  O'Donnel,  Hibernig6  descriptse.     An.  1532,  Fol.  Membr« 

Calieni  Prophetise,  in  Lingua  Hibernica.  Ejusdem  lihri  exemplar 
extat  in  Bibl.     Cotton,  f.  22.  b. 

Extracto  ex  Libro  Killensi,  Lingua  Hibernica*  f*  39. 

Historica  qusedam,  Hibemic^  ab  An.  1309  ad  An.  1317,  f.  231. 

A  Book  of  Irish  Poetry,  f.  16. 

Tractatus  de  Scriptoribus  Hibernicis. 

Dr  Keating*s  History  of  Ireland. 
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Ifi9h  MSS.  m  Trinity  CoUtffe,  DuUiu:^ 

Extracto  ex  Libro  de  Kelts  Hibernic^. 

A  book  in  Irish,  treating, — 1.   Of  the  Building  of  BabeL     3.  Of 
Grammar.     3.  Of  Physic.     4.  Of  Chirurgery.  Fol.  D.  10. 

A  book  containing  several  ancient  historical  matters,  e^eciaily  of  the 
coming  of  Milesius  out  of  Spain.     B.  35. 

The  book  of  Balimor,  containing, — 1.  The  Genealogies  of  all  ths 
ancient  Families  in  Ireland.  2.  The  Uracept,  or  a  book  ibr  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  written  by  K^.  Comfbiius  Sapiens.  3.  The  Ogma,  or 
Art  of  Writing  in  characters.  4u  The  History  of  Ac  Wars  of  Troy, 
with  other  historical  matters  contained  in  the  book  of  Lecane,  D.  18. 
The  book  of  Lecane,  alias  Sligo,  contains  the  following  treatises : — 1  • 
A  treatise  of  Ireland  and  its  divisions  into  provinces,  with  the  history 
of  the  Irish  kings  and  sovereigns,  answerable  to  the  general  history ;  but 
nine  leaves  are  wanting.  2.  How  the  race  of  Milesius  came  into  Ire- 
land, and  of  their  adventures  since  Moses's  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea.  3.  Of  the  descent  and  years  of  the  ancient  &thers.  4.  A  cata« 
logue  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  in  verse.  5.  The  maternal  genealogies  and 
degrees  of  the  Irish  saints.  6.  The  genealogies  of  our  Lady,  Joseph, 
and  several  other  saints  mentioned  in  the  Scripture*  7.  An  alphabetic 
catalogue  of  Irish  saints.  8.  The  sacred  antiquity  of  the  Irish  saints 
in  verse.  9.  Cormac's  life.  10.  Several  transactions  of  the  monarchs 
of  Ireland  and  their,  provincial  kings.  11.  The  history  of  Eogain  M'or, 
Knight;  as  also  of  his  children  and  posterity.  12.  O'Neil's  pedigree. 
13.  Several  battles  of  the  Sept  of  Cinet  Ogen,  or  tribe  of  Owen,  from 
Owen  Mac  Neile  Mac  Donnoch.  14.  Manne,  the  son  of  King  Neal,  of 
the  nine  hostages  and  his  &inily.  15.  Fiacha,  the  son  of  Mac  Neil  and 
his  Sept  16.  Leogarius,  son  of  Nelus  Magnus,  and  his  tribe.  17. 
The  Connaught  book.  18.  The  book  of  Fiatrach.  19.  The  book  of 
Uriel.  20.  The  Leinster  book.  21.  The  descent  of  the  Fochards,  or 
the  Nolans.  22.  The  descent  of  those  of  Leix,  or  the  O'Mores.  23. 
The  descent  of  Decyes  of  Munster,  or  the  Ophelans.  24.  The  coming 
of  Muscrey  to  Moybreagh.  25.  A  commentary  upon  the  antiquity  of 
Albany,  now  called  Scotland.  26.  The  descent  of  some  Septs  of  the 
Irish,  different  from  those  of  the  most  known  sort,  that  is,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Lugadh  Frith.  27.  The  Ulster  book.  28.  The  British  book. 
29.  The  Uracept,  or  a  book  for  the  education  of  youth,  written  by  K. 
Comfoilus  Sapiens.  30.  The  genealogies  of  St  Patrick  and  other  saints, 
as  also  an  etymology  of  the  hard  words  in  the  said  treatise.  31.  A 
treatise  of  several  prophecies.  32.  The  laws,  customs,  exploits,  and 
tributes  of  the  Irish  kings  and  provincials.  33.  A  treatise  of  Eva,  and 
the  famous  women  of  ancient  times.  34.  A  poem  that  treats  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity.  35.  The  Munster  book.  36.  A  book  containing 
the  etymology  of  all  the  names  of  the  chi^f  territories  and  notable  places 
in  Ireland.     37.  Of  the  several  invasions  of  .Clan-Partholan,  Clan-nan- 
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vies,  Firbolhg,  Tu*atlia  de  Danaan,  and  the  MUesiaus  into  Ireland.  38. 
A  treatise  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  Ireland,  firom  the  time  of 
Leogarius  the  son  of  Nelus  Magnus,  alias  Neale  of  the  nine  hostages 
in  the  time  of  Roderic  O^Conner,  monarch  of  Ireland,  fol.  parchmeut, 
D.  19, 

De  Chirargia.  De  Infirmitatibus  Corporis  humane,  Hibemic6.  £ 
Membr.  C.  1. 

Excerpta  qusedam  de  antiquitatibus  Incolarum,  Dublin  ex  librts 
Bellemorensi  et  Sligantino,  Hibemic6. 

Hymni  in  laudem  B.  Patricii,  Brigidss  et  Columbise,  Hibem.  ple- 
rumque.  Invocationes  Apostolorum  et  SS.  cum  not.  Hibem.  interlin. 
et  margin.  Orationes  qusedam  excerptae  ex  Psabnis ;  partim  Latin^, 
partim  Hibemic^  fol.  Membr.  I.  125. 

Opera  Galeni  et  Hippocratis  de  Chirurgia,  Hibemic6,  fol.  Membr. 
C.  il9. 

A  book  of  Postils  in  Irish,  foL  Membr.  D.  24. 

Certain  prayers,  with  the  argument  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  in  Irish,  (10.)  Tiechi  Slebthiensis,  Hynmus  in  laudem  S.  Patri- 
cii, Hibernic6,  (12.)  A  hynm  on  St  Bridget,  in  Irish,  made  by  Colam- 
kill  in  the  time  of  £da  Mao  Ainmireck,  cum  Regibus  Hibem.  et  suc- 
cess. S.  Patricii  (14.)  Sanctani  Hymnus.  Hibern. 

Rcyerendisslmi  D.  Bedeili  Translatlo  Hibernica  S.  Biblioruiu. 
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1.   SlNCLAUUS. 

2.  Mackats. 

5.  SuTBBBLAin>8,  indudiag  the  Gunns,  or  Clan-Ouinn 

4.  RoBSEB ;  formerly,  when  the  chiefii  of  this  dan  were  Earls  of  Roas,  they 
possessed  a  large  portion  of  the  county. 

5.   MUNBOES. 

6.  M ACKENziES,  including  their  ancient  followers,  the  Macraes,  Maclbn- 

RANS,  &c. 

7.  MACLEons     This  clan  formerly  possessed  the  Island  of  Lewis,  and  the 

district  of  Assynt,  in  the  county  of  Ross. 

8.  Macdonalds  of  Sleate. 

9.  Macbinnons. 

10.  Macdonnbixs  of  Glengarry. 

1 1.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald.* 

12.  Cambbons. 

IS.  Macdonblls  of  Keppoch. 

14.  Macpheesons. 

15.  Fbasbbs. 

16.  Gbamt  of  Glenmoriston 

17.  Chisholmsi 

18.  Mackintoshes,  including  the  Macoillitbats,  Macbbans,  and  Macqijbenb. 

19.  Grants  of  Grant. 

20.  Gordons.    In  Glenlivet,  and  in  the  Braes  of  Moray,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen, 

the  GoBDONS,  Stbwabts,  and  Fobbesbs,  are  so  intermixed,  that  their 
lands  cannot  be  separately  classed. 

21.  Fabquhabsons. 

22.  Stbwabts  of  Athole,  including  the  Robbbtsons,  Febqusons,  Rattbays, 

Spaldings:  also  the  Stbwabts  of  Grandtully. 

23.    ROBEBTSONS. 

•  Although  the  chieftalni  of  Macdonald  are  separately  numbered,  agreeably  to  Presi- 
dent Forbes's  Memorial,  they  form  only  one  dan.  The  branches  of  the  Stewart  family 
are  likewise  numbered  separately,  although  they  are  but  one  dan.  This  applies  to  other 
dans  when  the  name  is  repeated. 
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24.  Menzies.     It  has  been  mentioned  tliat  Gieoquaich,  and  other  parts  of  the 

estate  of  Breadalbane,  were  the  property  of  this  clan.  They  have  also 
been  for  a  long  period  superiors  of  part  of  Glenlyon.  The  Mac- 
DiABMiDs  in  the  latter  glen  are  considered  one  of  the  roost  ancient  names 
in  the  Highlands. 

25.  Macnabs. 

26.  Macgreoors.    This  dan  was  once  numerous  in  Balqnhidder  and  Mon- 

teith,  also  in  Glenorchy,  and  they  are  still  in  great  numbers  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Feaman,  on  tin  nerlii  sids  of  Loch  Tay,— on  the  south  side  of 
Glenlyon, — in  Fortingal, — and  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Rannoch. 

17.  In  Monteith  and  Stratheam,  the  Grahams,  Stewarts,  and  Drummonds, 
are  intermixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  landholders  and  tenants  in  tlie 
.  Braes  of  Banff  and  AberdecB. 

28.  BucHABAKs.  The  lands  of  tbfa  cl&n  (bnaeiiy  etfenkd  eastward  to  Kip- 
■  pen,  in  Stiiiingshire. 

2^.  Macfarlanes. 

80.  CoLQUHOUNS. 

dl.  Stuarts  of  Bute. 

S2.  Lamonts.    This  fiimily  formerly  held  considerable  superiorities  in  Knap- 
dale  and  Gowal. 
$3.  Maclachl ANs.    Xhe  supMijMitMS  si  tbia  daa  w«re  also  nora  «3ctcauive 

34.  MA(9'A««»T09ia. 

35.  CAifPBEixs.    The  property  of  the  chieC  chiffftaiwi,  and  gentlemen  of  diis 

clan,  extends  from  the  south  point  of  Kintyie^  in  Argyleshire,  to  the 
district  of  Grandtully,  in  Perthshire,  two  miles  below  T^-bridge.  .  The 
Lamonts,  Maclachlams,  Macnabs,  and  others,  are  occasiomdly  inters 
mixed»  but  tbetr  lauds  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  great  tract  of 
country  possessed  or  occupied  by  the  clan  CAMnfiiL.  The  extent  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  property  will  be  seen  1^  gknoiiig  over  the 
Map,  from  die  Island  of  Eisdale^  in  Argyleshire,  to  Gtaodtaliy  cattle. 
.  d6.  MAGD0U4UXXS.  Thfi  lands  occupied  by  diia  eiao  ate  to  aeattere^  that,  ex* 
cept  the  estate  of  the  chief,  and  two  othen  m  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, they  cannot  be  diatinguished.  The  Macdougalls  once  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  district  of  Lorn.  These  ogvnlries  wero  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Stewart  family,  and  from  them  by  marriage,  to  tlie 
Campbells. 

d7.  Macdonaxds  of  Glenco 

38.  Stewards  of  Appin. 

89.  Maglbans«.  including  the  Macquarbibs..  Morvefton  tbe  M«iiikn4  asd 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  now  the  propctty  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle^  was 
formerly  the  ioheritaoc^  of  tUM  dap* 

40.  NIacneils  of  i^arra. 
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CHAPTER  L 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS;  ROMAN  PERIOD. 

Or  the  AborigkuJ  Tribei  of  North  Britain  at  the  period  of  AgriooWs  inTMkn— Their 
namnandtopognphiealpodtioiw—SCateofdTQiiatioii—ReUgioii—ModM 
— BtrrawB,  Calxiu^  Cistyaens  and  Urna— War  weapona— Canoea  and  Cnmclia— 
Invanon  and  Campaigns  of  Agrioola — Battle  of  the  Grampians — Recal  and  death  of 
Agricola — Succeeded  by  Lolliua  Urbicus — Wall  of  Antoninna— Roman  Iter  through 
the  North — Roman  highways,  and  atationa  or  forts — Campaign  of  Sererus — The  JPfet#. 
Scots,  and  Attacota — Roman  abdication  of  North  Britain. 

When  Agricola  invaded  North  Britun  in  the  year  eighty-one  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  twenty-one  tribes  of 
aboriginal  Britons,  having  little  or  no  political  connexion  with  one 
another,  although  evidently  the  same  people  in  origin,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  following  the  same  customs.  The  topographical 
position  of  these  Caledonian  tribes  or  clans  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
may  be  thus  stated : 

First,  The  Ottadini  or  Ofadeni,  occupied  the  south-east  boimdary  of 
North  Britain,  extending  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  southern 
Tyne  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  including  the  half  of  Northumberland, 
the  eastern  part  of  Roxburghshire,  the  whole  of  Berwickshire  and  of 
East  Lothian.  They  had  two  towns,  both  south  of  the  Tweed,  called 
CuriOy*  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Roxburghshire,  and  JBremeni^ 
um,  understood  to  be  Rochester  on  Reedwater  in  Northumberland.  The 
latter  was  the  chief  town.  Antiquaries  conclude  that  this  tribe  derives 
its  name  from  the  river  Tyne,  which  formed  their  boundary  on  the 
south,  because  the  name  in  British  denotes  the  people  living  beyond 
or  out  from  the  Tyne. 

Second,  The  Gadeni  inhabited  the  interior  country  on  the  west  of 
the  Ottadini  including  the  western  part  of  Northumberland ;  a  small 
part  of  Cumberland,  lying  to  the  north  of  Irthing  river ;  the  western 
part  of  Roxburghshire,  the  whole  of  Selkirk,  Tweeddale ;  a  consider- 
able part  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  nearly  all  West  Lothian.  Their  pos- 
sessions thus  extended  from  the  Tyne  on  the  south,  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  north ;  and  Curia  on  the  Gore  water  was  their  capital. 
Conjecture  derives  the  name  of  this  tribe  from  the  groves  with  which 
their  country  abounded. 

*  The  names  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  different  tribes  are  taken  from  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I.  A     . 
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Third,  The  Selgova  inhabited  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Eskdale 
in  Dumfriee-Bhire ;  and  the  eastern  part  of  Galloway  to  the  rirer  Dera, 
or  Dee,  their  weston  boundary.  To  the  sooth  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Solway  Friths  or  Ittma  JEsktariunu  Ptelemy  mentions  their  having 
four  towns  in  their  territories,  namely,  CarbanUnigumy  supposed  to  be 
Kircudbright ;  Uxellum,  beLieved  to  be  Castle  Over ;  CordOy  the  site 
of  which  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  Tfimontium  said  to  have  lain  near  the 
Eildon  Hills.  The  name  Selgg^we  is  -eupposed  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  this  tribe,  which  was  much  divided  by 
water. 

Fourth,  The  Nacanta  possetied  the  middle  and  western  parts  of 
Galloway  from  the  Dee  on  the  east,  to  the  Irish  sea  on  the  west ;  on 
the  south  they  were  bounded  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  the  Irish  sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  Galloway  from 
Carrick.  They  had  two  towns,  the  principal,  Leueopibia  or  Candida 
Ceuoy  on  the  site  of  the  present  Whithorn,  uid  Rerigonium  now  Stran- 
raer, on  the  bank  of  the  Rerigomw  Sinus,  now  Loch  Ryan.  The  name 
of  this  tribe  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  their  country, 
which  abounded  with  streams. 

Fifth,  The  Damnii,  the  most  important  of  the  southern  tribes,  in- 
habited the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  ridge  of  hills  between 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire  on  the  south,  to  the  river  Em  on  the  north. 
They  possessed  all  Strathclyde,  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirl- 
ing, and  a  small  part  of  the  shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Perth.  According 
to  Ptolemy  the  Damnit  had  six  towns,  namely,  Vandtuma,  at  Paisley ; 
Colania,  supposed  to  be  Lanark;  Corioy  at  Oarstairs  in  Eastern 
Clydesdale;  Aiauna  on  the  river  Allan,  believed  to  be  Kier  near 
Stirling;  lAndum  near  Ardoch;  and  Vietoriay  at  Dcalginross  on  the 
Ruchil  water. 

Sixth,  The  HorestH  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Bodotria  or 
Forth,  on  the  south,  and  the  Tcurvus  or  Tay  on  the  north,  comprehend- 
ing the  shires  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross  and  Fife,  with  the  eastern  part 
of  Strathem.  and  the  country  westward  of  the  Tay  as  far  as  the  river 
Brann. 

Seventh,  The  Venticones  possessed  the  territory  between  the  Tay 
on  the  south,  and  the  Carron  on  the  north,  comprehending  Gowrie, 
Strathmore,  Stormont,  and  Strathardle  in  Perthshire ;  with  the  whole  of 
Angus,  and  the  larger  part  of  Kincardineshire.  Their  chief  to^vn  was 
Orrea  on  the  Tay.  This  and  the  last  mentioned  tribe  were  afterwards 
named  Vecturiones  by  the  Romans. 

Eighth,  The  Taixali  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the  Meams, 
and  the  whole  of  Aberdeenshire,  as  far  as  the  Doveran.  The  promon- 
tory of  Kinnaird's  head,  the  Taixcdorum  promontorivm  of  the  Romans, 
was  included  in  this  district.  Devana^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Dee, 
six  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  sea,  was  their  principal  town,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  Normandyhes  of  the  present  day. 

Ninth,  The  Vacomagi  inhabited  the  country  on  the  southern  side 
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of  the  Moray  Frith  from  the  DoTeran  on  the  east,  to  the  Ness  on  the 
west,  comprehenduig  the  shires  of  Banff)  £lghi,  Nairn,  the  eastern  part 
of  Inyemess»  and  Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Their  towns  were  the 
Pioroton  of  Richard*  the  Aktta  Ckutra  ^  Ptolemy,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
VarcKT^  where  the  present  Bnrghead  runs  into  the  Moray  Frith  ;  Tuessis 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Spey ;  and  Tamea  and  Banatia  in  the  inte- 
rior Gonntry. 

Tenth,  The  ASfoni,  afterwards  called  DanrnU-AUfoni^  on  their  sub 
jection  to  the  Damniit  posseesed  the  interior  districts  between  the  lower 
ridge  of  the  Grampians  which  skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  loch  and 
river  Tay,  on  the  south,  and  the  chaui  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  JnTerness-ahire  on  the  north.  These  districts  compre- 
hended Brnidalbunei  Ath<d9y  4  email  part  of  Loohaber,  with  Apfiin  and 
Glenorchy  in  Upper  Lorn.  The  AB>ani  were  so  called  because  they 
possessed  a  high  and  mountainous  country. 

Sleventhi  The  AUaop^  inhabited  the  whole  conatry  from  Loch 
Fyn^  on  the  w^t  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Leven  and  lioch«>Lomond, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Cows!  in  Argyleshire,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Dumbartonshire.  The  British  word  Bidkwoeti,  which  signifies 
men  dwelling  along  the  ei^tremity  of  the  wood,  appears  to  indicate 
the  derivatien  of  the  name  of  this  triJ^» 

Twelfth,  The  CaMonii  proper  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  interior 
country  from  the  ridge  of  moontains  which  separates  Inverness  and 
Perth,  on  the  south,  to  the  range  of  hills  whidi  forms  the  forest  of 
Baloagowan  in  Boss  on  the  north ;  comprehending  all  the  middle  parts 
of  Inverness  and  of  Ross.  This  territory  farmed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  extensive  forest  which  in  early  agea,  spread  over  the  interi(Mr 
and  western  parts  of  the  coontry,  on  the  nprthem  side  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  British  colonists,  according  to  Chalmers, 
gave  the  descriptive  i^pellation  of  Celydden,  signifying  literally  the 
eoverUt  and  generally  denoting  a  vxH)d^  region.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  large  tribe  in  question  were  called  Cdyddoni^  a  naxne  afterwards 
latinised  into  the  more  dassical  appellation  of  CkdedoniL  The  descrip- 
tive name,  Cdyddon^  restricted  originally  to  the  territory  described^  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  under  the  latinized  appellation  of  Caledonia* 

Thirteenth,  The  Canta  possessed  the  east  of  Ross-shire  from  the 
«estuary  of  Varar  or  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  south  to  the  Aboiuh  or 
Dornoch  Frith  on  the  north ;  having  Loxa  or  Cromarty  Frith  which 
indented  their  country  in  the  centre,  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  Ujcellum  man' 
le$y  on  the  west.  This  ridge,  of  which  Ben-nevis,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  prominent  summit,  gradually  declines 
towards  the  north-east,  and  terminates  in  a  promontory,  called  Pen 
IMlumj  the  Tarbetness  of  modem  times.  The  term  Cani0,  the  name 
of  this  tribe,  is  derived  from  Cainiy  a  British  word  meaning  an  open 
country,  which  the  district  in  question  certainly  was,  when  compared 
with  the  mountainous  interior  and  the  western  districts. 
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Foarteenth,  The  Logi  possessed  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sather- 
land,  extendrng*  from  the  AbanOy  or  Dornoch  Frith,  on  the  80iith-west> 
to  the  rrrer  Ila  on  the  east.  This  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  Helms- 
dale river  of  the  Scandinavian  intruders,  called  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
Arott-  Viley  or  Avon-7%^,'  the  floedy  wiater.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
tribe  derived  its  name  from  the  British  word  Lyffiy  which  is  f^plicable 
to  a  people^  living  on  the  shore. 

Fifteenth^  The  Camabii  inhabited  the  south,  the  east,  and  north- 
east of  Gaitliaess  from  the  Iki  riv^;  comprehending  the  three  great 
promontories  of  Vindnum  or  Noss-Head,  Virvedrumy  or  Duncansby- 
Head,  and  Tarvedrum  or  the  Oreas  promontoritanf  the  Dnnnet^Head  of 
the  present  times.  The  Oamabii  of  Caithness,  like  those  of  Cornwall, 
derived  their  appellation  fitmi  their  residence  on  remarkable  promon- 
tories. 

Sixteenth,  The  Catmi^  a  small  tribe,  inhabited  tiie-  »orth- western 
comer  of  Caithness,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Strathnaver  in  Sutherland- 
shire  ;  having  the  river  Naner,  the  Navarifiuvkta  of  Ptolemy,  for  their 
western  boundary.  Various  conjectures  are  hacarded  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  this  tribe*  Chalmers  thinks  that  it  is*  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  British  wei^on  called  the  Cat  or  Catet»  with  which 
they  innght;  but  Sir  Robert  Gordon  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
Catti  of  C^ermany,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Caithness  at  an  early 
period.  Others  again  say  that  tho  tribe  derived  its  nane'from  CaUey^ 
an  appellation  g^ven  to  the  countiry  whioh  they  possessed  on  .account 
of  Its  being  infested  with  u  prodigious  uumber  of  cats^  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Gaelic  people  of  Caithness  and  Sunderland  ave,  aocDidiag 
to  Chalmers^  ambitious  even  at  this  day,  of  deriving  their  Asta^at  origin 
from  those  Catini,  or  Catai  of  British  times. 

Seventeenth,  Theilferte  occupied  the  interior  of  Sudierland^.aad 
this  is  ail  that  we  know  of  them. 

Eighteenth,  The  CamtmaeoB  inhabited  the  northern  and  -western 
coast  of  Sutheriand,  and  a  small  part  of  the  western  shore  of  iUss^  ftom 
the  Naver  on  the  east,  round  to  tiie  Vdaea  bay,  on  the  80«th-west»  A 
river  called  SinAa  falls  into  the  sea  in  this  district  on  the  west  of  the 
Naver,  and  the  headland  at  the  bum  is  named  JBbmMwM  promomtanum. 

Nineteenth,  The  Creanes  inhabited  the  western  coast  of  Ross  from 
VoUas^slnuB  on  the  north  to  tin  ItyM  or  LoolHiuiohon  the  sontlu  .  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thebr  Jieroene^^  Crewon  or 
Crenonwys  signifying  in  British,  <*  men  of  blood." 

Twentieth,  The  Ceranes  inhabited  the  whole  western  coast  of  Inver- 
ness) and  the  countries  of  Ai^amurohan,  Morvem,  Sunart^  and  Ard- 
gowaar  in  Argyleshire,  having  tike  Ih/$  or  Laodkduich  on  the  north)  and 
the  LonffU8  or  Linne-Loch  on  the  south. 

Twenty-'first,  The  .Qmfii  inhabited  the  sontb-west  of  Ax^eshire 
from  Linne-Loch  on  the  north,  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Irish 
sea  on  the  south,  including  Cantyre,  the  point  of  which  was  called 
the  Rpidtan  promontory,  now  named  the  Mull  of  Cantyre;  and  they 
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4rere  bonnded  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  tke  Albatii)  and  the  £db- 
nomus  Sinm  or  the  Lodifite  of  the  preeent  day.  The  nMoe- of  tUt 
tribe  is  derived)  firmn  th»  Brituh  Ebyd,  a  pei4ritida,  m^  iJbey  ohiefly 
inhabited  the  preiAoBtbry  of  Cantyrej 

Sadh^  aoeordtngito  the  most  antheatits  aooonnttf  that^eaabe  obtained, 
were  the  names  and  topographical  positions  of  the  twenty-one  tribes 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  oocnpied  the  whole  of  North 
Britain;  a  ooontry  nt  that  time  withetoft  agricaltnre>  studded  with  bogs 
and  cov^ered  with  woods  almost  in  the  state  in  wUeh  it  had  been  formed 
by  natete.'    - 

We  have  enamcMited  the  whole  of -Ae  North  British  tribes  in  order  to 
make  onr  namitiTe  the  more  intelligible ;  but  our  researches  and  detuls, 
except  where  the  subject  shall  render  reference  to  aO  of  them-  necessary, 
shall  be  confined  to  the  thirteen  last  mentioned,  inhabiting  the  tract  of 
country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  cele- 
brated territory  is  separated  frsm  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  by  the 
Grampians,  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  running  diagonally  across  the 
kingdom,  from  the  north  of  the  river  I>on  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  ter- 
minating beyond  Ardmore  in  Dumbartonshire.  Hie  range  in  question, 
which  consists  of  rocks  of  primitive  fonnatien,  appears  at  a  distance  to 
be  nnintemipted;  but  it  is  broken  by  straths  and  glens.  The  principal 
straths  are  on  t^e  rivers  Leven,  Bm,  Toy,  and  Dee;  but  besides  these 
there  are  masry  glens  and  vices'  ealled  Passes,  which,  till  a  very  late 
period,  were  almost  impassable.  The  chief  of  these  Passes  ore  Beal- 
macha  upon  Locfa-Lomend(  Aberfoyle  and  Lieny  in  Monteith;  the  Pass 
of  Olenalmend  above  Orieff;  the  entrance  into  AthoAe  at  Dunkeld;  and 
those  fonned  by  the  rivei^  Avdle^  Islay,  and  Smith  and  North  Esk. 
Immediately  within  the  external  beaadary  of  the  chain  there  are  also 
many  strong  and  defensible  passes,  asKillikrankie,  the  entrances  into 
Glenlyon,  Glenlochy,  Glenogle,  &c.  The  principal  mountains  of  the 
nmge  areBetdemond,  BSenknren,  and  ShicfaaUain.  This  line  of  demar- 
ctttion  b^ween  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  has  kept  liie  ii^bxtoDts  of 
thetfe  two  divisions  of  Scotland  so  distinct  ^  that  for  seven  centuries,"  as 
Genend  Stewart  observes,  **  Bimam  Hill  at  the  entrance  into  A  thole, 
has  fbrmed  the  bonndary  between  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands,  and 
betweeifr  the  Saxon  and  €^lic  languages.  On  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  hill,  breeches  are  worn,  and  the  Scotch  lowland  dialect 
spoken,  with  as  bread  on  accent  as  in  Mid-Lothian*  On  thenorthern 
and  western  sides  are  foiilid  the  Gaelikv  the  kilt  and  the  plaid,  with  all 
the  peoultarities  of  tiie  Highland  character.  The  Gaelic  is  universal, 
as  the  cominott  dialect  in  use  among  tke  people  on  the  Highland  side 
of  the  boundary.  This  applies  to  die  whole  range  of  the  Grampians ; 
as,  for  example,  at  Grenend  Campbell  of  Monaie's  gate,  nothing  but 
Scotch  is  spoken,  wliiSe  at  less  than  a  mile  distant  on  the  hill  to  the 
northward,  we  meet  with  Gaelic." 

The  space  which  the  thirteen  lost  mentioned  tribes  oscnpied  within 
'  the  mountains  comprehended,  as  we  have  seen,  part  of  the  counties  of 
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Dumliarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Ajigus,  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Moray,  an^ 
the  whole  49oantieB  of  Argyle,  Bute,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross,  Cromarty, 
Sutherland  and  Gaithneis,  and  the  Hebrides.  This  boundary  may  bo 
defined  by  a  line  eommencing  at  Ardmore  in  Dmnbarfeonshire,  running 
along  the  soiuhem  verge  of  the  Grampians  to  Aberdeenshira,  iChd 
from  thenoe  through  Banff  and  Elgifi  to  the  sea  shore»  outting  off  the 
lowland  portions  h&  these  three  districts.  This  line  then  skirts  the 
shores  of  the  Monay  Frith  till  it  reaches  the  nMth-easteni  point  of 
Caithness  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  Pentland  Frith ;  then  prooeeds 
along  the  southern  side  of  that  Frith  sweeping  round  St.  Kilda  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  duster  of  islands  to  the  east  and  south  as  fiur  as 
Arran ;  and  then  stretching  to  the  Mull  of  Cautyre  it  re-enters  the 
mainland  and  ends  at  Ardmore  in  Dunriiartonshire. 

The  maritime  outline  of  this  boundary,  particnlariy  on  the  north  and 
west,  is  remarkably  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  neinland  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The  interior  of  the  country  within  the 
Grampian  range  is  grand  and  piotnresque.  Liofty  mountains  whose 
summits  are  sekiom  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mists  or  douds  whioh 
enrelope  them,  steep  and  tremendous  precipices,  and  glens  watered  by 
mountain  streams  or  diversified  by  winding  lakes,  and  occasional 
spvinklings  of  beautiful  woods,  impress  the  mind  of  the  travelier  with 
just  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  as  displayed  by  the  hand  of 
nature  in  that  romantic  and  poetical  region.  But  no  where  is  the  wUd 
and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands  seen  to  greater  adimitagv 
than  from  the  summits  of  Benlomond,  Benlawers  and  the  other  ele- 
vated points  of  the  Grampians.  These  mountains  like  the  rest  ajre  often 
either  covered  with  clouds  or  skirted  with  mists.  Of  a  Ueak  and  bar- 
ren aspect,  and  fiirrowed  by  channels  deep  and  rocky,  their  summits 
present  scarcely  any  appearances  of  vegetation,  but  a  tbm  covering  of 
stunted  heath,  the  residence  only  of  birds  of  prey  or  of  the  white  hare 
and  ptarmigan,  is  to  be  found  a  little  lower  down.  Below  this  inhos- 
pitable region  the  mountain  deer  and  moox^*fowl  have  fixed  their  iibode 
among  more  luxuriant  healh,  interspersed  with  nourishii^  pastnm  on 
which  feed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  The  romantic  glens  at  the 
base  of  these  moontains  are  well  peopled,  and  contain  a  vast  number  c€ 
flocks  and  herds  which  fiorm  the  staple  wealth  of  the  country. 

Although  the  people  of  Caledonia  were  certainly  in  a  higher  state  of 
dvilization  than  that  described  by  Dio  and  afterwards  by  Herodian, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  knew  little  of  the  arts  of  social  life  and 
had  advanced  but  few  stages  beyond  the  savage  state.  Their  divisicm 
into  tribes  or  dans  engendered  a  spirit  of  redprocal  hostility  which 
prevented  any  political  union  or  amalgamation  of  their  common  interests ; 
and  it  was  only  when  a  foreign  foe  threatened  their  existence  that  a 
sense  of  danger  forced  them  to  unite  for  a  time  under  the  military 
authority  of  a  Pendragon  or  chief  elected  by  common  consent.  Their 
subjugation  therefore  by  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  as  far  as  that 
victorious  commander  pushed  his  conquests,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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»4«    The  disanion  of  the  British  tribes  as  fkyouring  the  Roman  arms  is 
indeed  acknowledged  by  Tacitus.  "  There  was  one  thing,"  says  that  his- 
torian, '*  which  gave  us  an  adrantage  over  these  powerful  nations,  that 
they  never  consolted  together  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.     It  was 
rare  that  even  two  or  three  of  them  united  against  the  common  enemy.' 
A  people  so  unhappily  circamstanoed  could  neither  appreciate  the  bless* 
ings  of  peace  nor  have  any  desire  to  enjoy  them.     Hence  they  carried 
on  a  predatiHry  system  of  warfiune,  congenial  to  thehr  rude  state  of 
existence,  which  retarded  their  advancement  in  civilisation.     Hieir 
whole  means  of  subsistence  consisted  in  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks 
and  the  produce  of  the  diace.    The  piscatory  treasures  with  whidi  the 
rivers  and  waters  of  Caledonia  abound  appear  to  have  been  but  little 
known  to  them ;  a  thing  net  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  druidical  superstition  proscribed  the  use  of  fish.    Their  didike 
to  this  species  of  food  continued  long  after  the  system  of  (he  Druids 
had  disappeared ;  and  they  did  not  abandon  this  prejudice  till  the  light 
of  Christianity  was  dtfflBued  aaMug  them.    They  lived  in  a  state  almost 
approaching  to  nudity ;  but  whether  from  necessity  or  from  choice  can* 
not  be  satisfiAolorily  detennined.     Die  indeed  represents  the  Caledo- 
nians as  being  naked,  but  Herodian  speaks  of  them  as  wearing  a  partial 
coveringv     Their  towns,  which  were  very  few,  consisted  of  huts  covered 
with  torf  or  skins,  and  bttilt  witho«t  order  or  regularity  or  any  distfnc-> 
tion  of  streets.    Ffur  better  security  they  were  erected  in  the  centre  of 
some  wood  or  morass,  the  avenues  leading  to  which  were  defended 
with  rampavtft  of  earth  and  felled  trees.     The  fbUowing  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  British  Town  as  given  by  Cesar:  <<What  the  Britons 
call  a  town  is  a  tract  of  woody  country,  surrounded  by  a  vallum 
and  ditch,  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  cattle  against  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy ;  for,  when  they  have  indosed  a  very  large  circnit 
with  felled  trees,  Ui«y  build  within  it  houees  for  themselves,  and  hovels 
for  their  cattle.^'*     Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  liieir  covering, 
which  left  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  cold  and  variable 
dimatei  the  Caledonians  were  a  remarkably  hardy  race,  capable  of 
enduring  &tigiie,  cold,  and  hunger  to  an  extent  which  their  descendants 
of  the  present  day  could  not  encounter  without  the  risk  of  Kfe.     They 
were  decidedly  a  warlike  people,  and  are  said  to  have  been  addicted, 
like  the  heroes  of  more  ancient  times,  to  robbery.     The  weapons  of 
their  warfare  consisted  of  small  spears,  long  broadswords,  and  hand 
daggeia ;  and  they  defended  their  bodies  in  combat  by  a  maaAl  target  or 
shieid,'<^all  much  of  the  same  form  and  oonstniction  as  those  afterwards 
used  by  their  posterity  in  more  modem  times.     The  use  of  cavalry 
appears  not  to  have  been  so  well  understood  among  the  Caledoimms  as 
amosig  the  more  sontheni  tribes ;  but  in  battle  they  often  made  use  of 
carsi  or  chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  horses  of  a  small,  swift,  and 
spirited  description ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that,  like  those  used  by  the 
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Boutheni  Britons,  they  had  iron  scythes  projecting  from  the  axle.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  form  of  goyemment  obtained  among  these 
warlike  tribes.  When  history  is  silent  historians  should  either  maintain 
a  cautious  reserve  or  be  paring  in  their  conjectures ;  but  analogy  may 
supply  materials  for  well  grounded  speculations^  and  it  may  therefore  be 
asserted,  without  any  g#eat  stretch  of  imagination,  that,  like  most  of  the 
other  uncivilized  tribes  we  read  ef  in  history,  the  Northern  Britons  or 
Caledonians,  were  under  the  government  of  a  leader  or  chief  to  whom 
they  yiekkd.a  oertaia  4egree  of  obedience.  Dio  indeed  insinuates 
that  the  go  vemmeota  of  these  tabes  were  democratic;  but  he  should  have 
beeu  aware  that  itis  only  when  bodies  of  men  assume,  in  an  advanced 
sta^e  of  oivilisatton^.a  .compact  and  united  form  that  democracy  can 
prevail ;  and  the  state  of  barbapsm  in  .whiph  he  says  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Bistain  existed  at  the  periodic  qpestion  seems  to  exclude  such  a 
supposition.  The  oon||ectui«  of  Chalmers  that,  like  the  American  tribes, 
they  were  gpvemedxinder  the  aristocratic  sway  of  the  old  men  rather 
than  the  coercion  of  legi^  autboiity,  is  ^lore  probable  than  that  of  Dio 
and  approadmates  uMMsa  tA  the  opiia|on  we  have  ventured  to  express. 

It  is  remarked  by  Phitarcb  thpft  in  bis  tinie  it  wofdd  have  been 
easier  to  have*  found. cities  wiithout  wajl^,  bonsQS,  kings,  laws,  coins, 
schools  and  theatres^  than,  without  temples  aij^d  sacrifices..  The  obser- 
vBiieB.  is  just ;  fear  all  the  migratory  .tri})es  whipjl^sp]:^  thjQmselves  over 
thoigl^be  after*  tii0  4i8pi8rsiQA.,of  ,th^  b^Q^a?  Itace  carried  along  with 
them-some  reofUeotio^s  «»£.  religion,  .  !AGCor.dingly,  tb6  a];)^riginal  inha- 
bilants  of  fifoKthew  JBritai^  b;:oqgbt  firom  the  oast  a  system  of  religion, 
modified  •  and  altered,  no  doubt  by.  cir(iifmstances  in  \ts  coi^i»e  through 
different  coontries.  Th^  pmf s^lU>g  (^pu^on  i^  that  Dlfuidism  was  the 
religion  followed  by  all  the  Celtic  colonies ;  and  in  pro^f  of  this,  refer- 
encehaa  been  made  to  a  yajri^ty  pfi.driudiQ^  monuments  abounding 
in  all  paclB  of  BcitaiAiand  paii^ioulajirlF  ^  tbe.nortli^  An  author,  Mr. 
Pinkertom  whose/. asperity,  to.  use  .jl^he  woriiis  of  D^.  Jamison,  "  has 
greatly,  enfeebled  hia  arg^m€tnt»'^  has.  attac)(ed  this  position  under  the 
shields  .of  •  CcBsar  and  Tacitus ;  .l»pt  although  hia  xea^oni^g  is  powerful 
and  ingenious ihe.  appewrs.  tp.  have  fail^  in  <Qatablishii)g  that  these 
monuments  are  .of  Gothic  origin*  J^Druj^Ujm.ihv^^J^^j  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first. religious  profe^^  of  the  ^nci^nt.Caledonianp  some 
account  of,  it,  as  forming  it  part  of  their  ^Mil^uitijes,  rn^kj  naturi^^y  be 
expected  in.  this. place*  .    . 

.  That  Druidisffi  w#y  have  bew  oonrnptfid  by.  innovation,  an4  may 
have  appeared  in  different  shapes  at  various  periods  and  in  different 
countries,  is  a  supposition  that  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  not 
sufficient  data  in  history  to  enable  the  antiquary  to  trace  the  various 
shades  of  dissimilarity,  whioh  characterized  the  system  in  its  gradual 
advancement  from  the  east  through  Europe.  The  obscurity  in  which 
this  system  is  enveloped  is  owing  to  a  principle  of  the  Druids  which 
forbade  them  to  commit  any  part  of  their  theology  to  writing.  As 
they  had  to  trust  entirely  for  every  thing  to  memory,  the  science  of 
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muemoDics  was  caltivated  by  the  youtii  bred  to  the  Druidical  profes- 
siou,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  many  of  tbem  ipent  twenty  yeari 
in  storing  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  neosssary  for  one  of  4heir 
order,  DiogBnes  Laertins  divides  the  tenets  of  the  Dmids  into  four 
heads.  The  firti  was,  to  worship  Ood;  the  uoomd^  to  abstain  from 
eyil ;  the  ihirdy  to  exert  courage,  and  the  fanaikj  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  enforcing  these  virtues.  If  sosh  were  the 
early  tenets  of  the  Dmids,  they  must  have  sadly  degenerated  in  the 
course  of  time ;  for  they  are  quite  mcompaftible  with  tiie  gross  and 
revolting  practices  related  of  them  by  more  modem  wrttem^ 

Among  the  objects  of  druidical  veneration  the  oak  was*  partiealarly 
distinguished ;  for  the  Dmids  imagined  that  there  was  a  supeiaatuml 
virtue  in  the  wood,  in  the  leaves,  in  the  frait,  and  above  all  in  the 
missletoe.  Hence  the  oak  woods  were  the  fint  plaoes  -of  their  devolioh ; 
and  the  offices  of  their  religpion  were  there  performed  without  any  eovwr* 
ing  but  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven ;  for  it  was  a  peculiar  prineiple  of 
the  Druids  that  no  temple  6r  covered  building  should  be  erected  iw 
public  worship.  '  The  part  appropriated  for  worship  waa  inclosed  in  « 
circle,  within  which  was  placed  n  pillar  of  stone  set  vp  under  an  oak 
and  sacrifices  were  oflFered  thereon.  The  gmves,  within  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  druidical  superstition  were  ceiebrated,  were  afao  fqipro" 
priated  for  the  instraction  of  the  people  and  the  education  of  yovth, 
which  Was  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  the  priests^  The  piUavs 
which  mark  tihe  sites  of  these  places  of  worship  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
and  so  great  is  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  by  tho' country  people 
to  those  sacred  stones,  as  they  are  considered,  thaft  fbw  penoiw  have 
ventured  to  remove  them,  even  in  cases  where  their  removal  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.* 

Some  writers  pretend  to  have  discovered  in  the  system  of  Druidism 
three  distinct  orders  of  priests ;  the  Druids  or  chief  priesSi,  the  Vates, 
and  the  B^ds,  who  severally  performed  ditiR^refit  fhnetieiM*  The 
Bards  of  course  sung  in  heroic  verse  the  brave  actions  of  those  of  their 
tribe  who  had  made  themselves  inmous  by  their  wsrlike  exploits;  the 
Vates  contiffually  studied  and  explained  die  laws  and  the  productioas 
oIP  nature ;  and  the  Druids  directed  the  education  of  youth,  offieiated  in 
{he  afiBirs  of  religion,  and  presided  m  the  admmistratioa  of  jastMo. 
The  latter  were  exemptcid  from  serring  in  war,  and  from  the  payment 
of  taxes.  The  duties  above  enumerated  would  seem  to  imply  that- the 
DriSiids  w6re  the  only  order  of  priests ;  and  akfaong^  the  Bards  and 
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'  ^  The  gvUdrir  of  Perth,  toma  years  afc^  proved*  that  they,  at  least,  were  superior  to 
thi)  amiable  and,  it  may  he,  superstitious  aflfectioa  for  the  relics  of  the  past.  On  thefr 
property  of  Craigmakerran  stood  a  circle  of  stones  familiarly  known  hy  the  naaw  cf 
•*  Stannin  Some^,**  as  complete  and  perfect  as  whca  tlM  dispensera  of,  fire  to  the  ri|;hte- 
ous  aaemUed  witibln  Ha  sacred  iadnsure ;  but  they  wanted  stones  to  build  some  off  ces 
for  one  of  their  tenants ;  and,  as  these  monolithes  lay  convenient  to  their  hand,  thi* 
corporation  Goths  hod  them  blasted  with  gimpowder,  and  thus  utterly  destroyed  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  "  of  Britain's  elder  time." 
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Vates  might  eventually  rise  to  the  high  and  honourable  dignity  of 
Druid»  the  propriety  of  writing  them  down  as  priests  of  the  second  and 
third  order  seems  Yery  questionable.  Besides  the  ummunities  before- 
mentioned  enjoyed  by  the  Druids,  they  also  possessed  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction :  they  decided  all  controversies  among  states  as 
well  as  among  private  persons ;  and  whoever  refused  to  snhmit  to  their 
awards  was  exposed  to  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  sentence  ol 
dxcoitimunicaitioB  was  pronounced  against  him ;  he  was  forbidden  access 
to  tho  sacrifices  or  public  worship;  ho  was  debarred  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellow^dtiaens,  even  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life ;  his  company 
was  nniversally  shunned  as  profane*  and  dangerous ;  he  was  refused  the 
protection  of  law;  luid  death  itself  beosine«an  acceptible  relief  from  the 
misery  aad  infanay  to  whidi  ho  *was  exposed**  *^  Thus/*  according  to 
Home,  ^  the  bands  i>f'  govenHnent^  whiokwere  oatuvaily  loose  among 
that  rude  andtvrbulenl  people,  were  hi^ily  corroborated  by  the  terrors 
of  their  «iipeiiBtition/' 

As  ooniiected  in  some  degree  with  religion  the  modes  of  sepulture 
among  the-  Pagan  people*  of  North  Britain  oome  next  to  be  noticed. 
'Hiese  have  been  variofos  in  different  ages.  <  The  original  practice  of 
interring  the  bo<Mes  of  the  dead  gradually  g^ve  way  among  the  Pagan 
nations  to  that  of  bamingihe  bodies/ but  Uie  older  practice  was  resumed 
wherevor  Christianity  obtained  a  footing.  The  praelaee  of  banting  the 
dead  at  the  time  we  are  treating  of  was  oommon  among  the  inhabitants 
oS  North  Britain ;  but  the  process  of  inhumation  was  -not  always  the 
same,  being  attended  with  more  ov  less  ceremony  aoeordingto  the  rank 
of  the  <feceased.  Many  of  the  s^ulchral  remains  of  our  pagan  ances- 
tors are  Mill  to  be  seeii,  aikd  iiave  been  distinguished  by  antiquaries 
under  the  appeUations  of  Barrows,  Cairns,  Cistvaens  atad  Ums^ 

Among  the  learned  tko  Barrows  and  Cairns,  when  they  lure  of  a  round 
shape  and  covered  with  gteM'  sward,  are  cliHed  tttmuMy  and  hillocks  by 
the  vulgar.  These  trnnnli  axe  fAtcvAae  heaps  resembling  n  iat  cone 
and  many  of  them  are  <Mohg  ridges  resembling  the  hell  of  a  ship 
with  its  keel  upwards.  The  most  of  them  are  composed  of  stones, 
some  ofthem  of  eartlvmatly  of  them  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stdnes,  and 
a  fow  of  theita'of  sand.  l%ere  is  a  great  distitactien  howeveir  between 
theBiirmw  and  the  Cairn';  the  first  being  composed  solely  of  earth, 
and  fdie  last  of  stones.  The  eaims  are  -mok^  mmi&retts  than  the  bar" 
roWli.  Some  of  these  cairns  ax^e  very  iai^,  being  upwurds  of  960  foot 
in  eircumfei^ncd  and  fVom  dO  to  40  feet  in  heigbt,  and  the  quantity 
of  stones  that  has  been  dug  irom  their  bowels  is  almost  flAerediblo. 

Many  of  these  tumuli  have  been  subjected  from  tinfie  to  ttoe  to  the 
prying  eyes  of  antiquaries ,-  and,  as  their  i-eirettfcfafes  are'  «urvtAis,  a 
short  notice  of  them  may  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.    With- 

*  iTie  aqtut  et  ignu  interdietio  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  letterv  of  intercommutiing 
•iidently  fiunlllar  to,  but  now,  happily,  unknown  in  the  municipal  Jurisprudence  of  our 
natiM  osuntry  wen  punishmtntt  eYldcntly  tracsaUe  to  the  Druidioal  tim«»* 
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in  teTeral  iumuli  which  were  opened  in  the  isle  •  ef  Skye  there  wer« 
discoTered  slone  coffins  with  urns  oontainingi  ashes  imd  weapons. 
In  a  Barrow  which  was  opened  is  the  isle  of  figg,  tliere  was  found 
a  larg^  urn,  containing  hnman  honeS)  and  consisting  of  a  large  round 
stone>  which  had  been  hdlowed,  while  its  top  was  eoyerted  with  a 
thin  flag'Stone.  In  a  large  oUong  caim^-  about  a  «iile>west  from 
Ardochy  in  Perthshire^  there  was  found  a  stone  coffini  containing  a 
human  skeleton  sev^en  feet  long.  On  a  moor  betwseai  the  parishes  of 
Kintore  and  Kinellar  in  Aberdeenshire,  there  are- •seveiul.sepidchnil 
cairns,  wherein  were  found  a  stone  sheet,  containing'  a  ring  of  a 
substance,  like  yeined  marble,  and  lavge-  enough  to^  tdce  in  three 
fingers ;  and  near  this  stone  (^est  was  discovered  an  nm,  containing 
human  hair.  A  sepulchral  cairU)  in  Bendochy  Parish,  in  Bsrthshire, 
being  opened,  there  were  found-  in  it  some  ashes,  and  human  bones, 
which  had  undeigone  the  action  of  fire ;  and  lower  down,  in  the  same 
cairn,  there  were  discoYcred  two  inyerted  urns,  which  were  large  enough 
to  contain  thigh  and  leg  bones ;  and  these  urns  were  adorned  witbrude 
sculpture,  but  without  inscriptions.  In  the  Beswly  Frith^^  which  is  on 
both  sides  very  shallow,  there  are  at  a  considerable  distance  witlun-the 
flood  mark,  on  the  coast  of  Ross-shire  several  saims^  m  one  of  whteh 
urns  have  been  fsoBd«  From  these  fiaots  it  is^  evident  that  the  sea  has 
madeg^reat  eucreaohments  upon  the  fiat)  shores  of 'this  Frith  -since  the 
epoch  of  the.  cairns  which  aie^now  so  >fiir  within  its/  deininitniA  One 
of  these  eaims  on.  the  southi-east  of  Aedcastler  stands  four-  hundred 
yards  within  the. flood  mark  and  is  of  •oenatdevaUef  sbe» '  *  On < the  south 
side  of  the  same  Fjith,  at . some,  dis^ce  from  thetfnouth  of  the  river 
Ness,  a  considemble  space  within  the»Aoed>m»rky  there  is  a  large  cairn 
which  is  caUed  OnriMitfv,  that  isy  tho'CSeitm  in  th^sea^  and  to  the  west« 
ward  of  this,  in  the  same  Frubh,  Ahene  are  tbr^  ethev  cairns  at  consider- 
able distances  from.eaoh  .other)  the  largest  of  whichiie.a'huge  heap  of 
stones,  in  (the  middle  ,of  the  Fiith»  afeKiiaaeoeasihle^  aS  low  water,  and 
appears  to  haire  been  a  sepulchral  cairn  froas  the- usns  which  are  found 
in  it.  '    '"'        ♦    ■         ' •         ••     • 

The  iCisfyHtm*  which,  in  the  BrHiah  language^signifiesiiteFally  a  ston^* 
chest»  from  C^  a  chest,' and  maen  changing  in'composittoit  to  vaen  a 
stone,  was  anotber.mode  of  intermeRt  among  the  anoientinhabitaAts  ot 
oarislaiidf  So^aietPHiS'fto  Gtsfpotfii  contained  the- urn  uril^in  which 
were. deposited  ^  ashes  of  tho/deceaaed^  yet  it  often  contained  the 
ashes  and  ^nes  without'  an  urn*  But  urns  of  diffiir<»t  sues,  and  shapes 
have  been  found  without  cistvaens ;  a  circnrastance  which  may  be  owing 
to  the  fashion  of  diflPerent  ages  and. to  the  rank  ei  the  deceased. 

The  same  observatioji  may  be  madc^  with  i%ispQ0t  to  turns  whi<J|  have 
been  found  generally  in  iumuUy  batoA^n  below  the  suriaoe  whore  there 
had  been  no  hillock :  they  were  usually  composed  of  pottery,  and  some- 
times of  stone,  and  were,  of  different  shapes,  and  variously  ornaipented 
according  t^  theltl^te  of  the  times,  and  the.  ability  of  the  partiesw  Be- 
sides the  varieties  already-  nvtioed  in  the  modes  of  sepulture  in  South 
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and  North  Britain  there  were  others  not  yet  noticed.  In  both  ends  of 
the  bland  sepulehral  tumuli  have  been  found  in  close  oounexioo  with 
tlie  Dniidioal  Circles.  At  Acheneorthie,  the  field  of  the  circles,  there  are 
the  rrnnroiM  of  ^a  Druidical  t<»nple  which  was- composed  of  three  eon- 
ceotnic  mreLes  ?  and  there  has  been  dug  nphetween  the  two  outer  circles, 
a  oistftaea  'about  three  feet  long  and  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  wherein 
thQre«was-fiMnd  an  urn  containing  some  -ashes.  At  Barrach  in  the 
parish  of  New  Deer^  Aberdeenshire,  a  peasant  digging  for  stones,  in  a 
Di«idical' temple,  found,  about  eighteen ^^ inches  below  the  surfooe,  a 
'*fla4  stone  -lying,  horizontally ;  And>  on  jratsiag  it,  he^iscoYeped  an  urn, 
f|iU<  of  .human  boaesy'Some-<of  which  were  .quite  fresh  ;  but  o»>h«ng 
touched  they  erambLed-  inio  dust.  -This  urn  had  no  bottom  but  was 
placed  -on  a  'flat  stone,  like  that  -which  cov^ered  its  top ;  and  about  a 
yavd  from  this  exoavation  another  urn  was  founds  containing  •  mmilar 
remains*  >  These  ^  facts  demonstrate  an  intimate  connexion  between 
"Druidical  remains  and  tumuli,  and  show  that  they  -must  hare  been  the 
handy- work  of  the  same  people. 

-  "As  stone  chests  and  clay  >  urns  containing  ashes  and  bones  have  been 
frei^ently  dug* up  about  the  ancient  fortresses^  ft  very  dose  connexion 
is 'Supposed  to  have  existed  between  these  strengths  and  the<eepulchral 
twmUi.  •  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  British,  fort  at  Inchtuthel^  there  are 
fw#  sepulchral  tmmt&;  and  seyeral  have  also  been  foimden  a  moor  in 
the  parish  ^of  Momne,'  emUig^ous  to  a  Britidi  fortress :  in  one  of  these 
called  •  Gmn^Oowk'haUf  a  stone  coffin-  was  discovered.  It  is  4M>njectured 
iha*'  these*  were  the  burial '  places  of  the"chie£i  who  oommandedthe 
£li^edolium  hill  forts  in  early  timee. 

•When  seeh' pains  were  taken  >  to  ikeep  aUma  the  recolleotien  of  the 

inglorious  dead,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  «that  the  >  memories  of  those 

wha  fell  ia  battle^  would  be^foigottent  •  Aoeordingly.  the  fields  of 

amtisnt conflict. are  «till'>de|iotedi.by  sepulchral  caimsr;  and  it*  is«eyeii 

cODJactttHedKthat  the^hattle»  atithei  Crrampiana  has  been  pcupotnated 

by  anpiiiichudtfuant^/tvniiseditOitheiflManry  of-thef(Oaledenianfl  who  foil 

iaidafonde  of  their  oountrff.*   i^^On  ithe.hiiU,^  above,  the  moor-of.Ardoch 

(say»iOordon>itia4  Septen.'p«  42)/arei  two,  gMat  heaps  of  ste9^<the 

•one  mXledtCam^wodidy  thoi  otheB  Camlee i.  thefomenaa  the  greatest 

•curioeityfof  this,  liindf  that' >I  eYer.;met«  vrithi^iftherquantitynofr^great 

veogb  stones^  >lying  above* one  'another^  almost  surpasses  .belief i  which 

mtodeiiiie  'haiw.  llie>icuriosity'  to- -measure i  it;  land  J>. found  thnt whole 

heap  to  he-  ]d^oiitone>  hundred  and<€ttghtywtwOifeetiin' lengthy  tfairtyi>  in 

'sloping' iheigfat^' and  foi;!ty'fi4raiia,4>Baadtli<atrthe.  bettom."  r'Sbtme.  oi 

I  these  otims  which  asetetillH)  be  frand^  in  the  parish  e#iIiihbertoat«ear 

Bdlnhurgb,  ac^  known  hy  the  ^aame^of  iG(flMta»ics  >opi  JBatth^ikmes, 

Thei^are  «iiigle>«tohe»aboanmany  parts  «f  .North  Britaiai'stili-knewn 

by  thevppropriate  nahie:of  Cht^giitneg^    The  British  iCW.or  thei8ksoto- 

f  tilth  CbcA,  both  «f  Hvhich'  w«rdi  signify  ^a  batde,  -is  the  original  derira- 

thm  o#  this  name.  '  'in,! 

*  The  nextfiiyectS'of  anti^arian  notice  are  th«  ^Asniallm^-'tfAmes^aotra- 
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ditionally  denominated  from  their  npriglit  postttou.  They  are  all  to  be 
found  in  their  natural  shape  without  any  mark  from  the  tool  or  ehiael. 
Somettmea  they  appear  single  and  as  often  in  groups  of  twOfthree^  four 
or  more.  These  <larNltn^K-jftmef  are  supposed  to  hare  no  conuanrion  with 
the  Dmidieal  remains^  but  are  thought  by  some  to  have  heen  erected 
in  sucoesBiTO  ages  as  memorials  to  perpetuate  oertain  OYents  whieh,  as 
the  stones  are  without  iuscriptionsi  they  have  uot  tnuunuitted  to  pos* 
terity,  although  such  ereata  maybe  -otiierwise  known  ii»  histor]^  In 
Arran  there  are  two  large  stone- edifioes  'which -are  ^nite  rude^iand  se- 
Tend  smaller  ones ;  and  there  ara*  also  similar,  stones  in  Harris.  These 
standing  stones -are  numerous  in 'Mullv  some  of  which  are  Tery»lai^e> 
and  are  commonly  called  by  ihei  Scot^Irish  inhabitants  Canr%  a.  word 
signifying  in  th«r  language  a*  stone  pillar4*  These  stones  in  short  are 
to  be  seen  in  crery  part  of  North  Bvitainas  wasU  aaift England,  Wale8> 
Cornwall  and* Ireland?  but. beiag  without  inscriptions  they  "  di> jnot^"  as 
Chalmers  observes,*  **  anawer'  the-  e»d  either  of  pemonaL  ranity  or  ot 
national  gratitude.'*  u.  /. .    /    .  . 

After  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  had  heaome  indi- 
genous to  •  the  soil  whidi  the  bounds  set  to  dieir  farfJicar  emigratioii  to 
the-  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantie  would,  hasten  sooner  than  in 
•any  other  •oonntvy^Yer  which  the  Celtic  population  spreadi  it  became 
necessary  for  them  'to»select  strongholds  ibr  defendang  themselyes  ficoni 
the'  attacks  of  foreign  or  domestic  foes.  •  Heatce  the  origin  .of  the  hill- 
forta  and  lOtiser  safsguardsiof  the  original  people  .which  existed  in  Nortli 
Bi^tainr  at  the  «pocb  •of  the  >  Roraani.invaaion*  TJiere  w&te  many  of 
these  in  the  south,  the  description  of  which > do  not fiJl  within 4he  design 
of  this  work ;  but  the  notke  to  be  givent  of  these  4n  the  north  of*  Scot- 
land wiH 'Suffice  for  a  gfeneral  idea^of  the  «whole.  -     > 

In  the  parish  of  MeUmuir  in  Ebdhrshire^  are  two.nreU  knowAJull- 
fortS'  called  White   Catevthun$  etanding  (tontbe  iSOuth».  and.Bsown 
Gaterthino,  to  the-iiortbiraML:iiThe>iiameiifr>dariv«d.froni  the  British 
•'Words,  -Coders  a  fortresa,  s<8tn»ghioid^'and'l>tai,  a  shili..   These  Are 
said  to  be  decidedly  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ancient  Caledonian 
strongholds*  aod*iitofi.he.  coetal  j  with  n^hat*  lira,  called  British  forts. 
"'*Wli]fe'*OaterthfHii«is  >ol  nneommon-'Strength^  it  .ia>af  an  otmI  form 
*^ooiistini<t«d'io6)>a  •iitopiAsdauS'dikeof  loose  <  stones,  rtbe  ooivvexity.  of 
•wfaich^'from  thfrihnaei^tithfik/ to  'that  without  is :a  bundredand  ivjomty- 
"tire  feat:  hnd  dmthe  (outside,!  a  hollo  Wy  wMchis  made  bv  the  dispgsition 
of 'the*  sitonesy  smrteunds^  Ihe.wheltei  t.  Rennd  itheibaae  ia  adeep  ^^tch; 
•vSadMowytalMNBt'a  ktundreMb  yaixtsy.are  iviestigiea  of >  anodier  trencht  that 
'•w«repttf0ilnd<thps  ftilL^The  areaiwdtkiii  the ateniyhillia flat.,*  the  length 
of <lfae\ovld  isfoarhondr^ andtbiity-siz feet^and the  tnmair^ffse diani- 
'  "Btsv  tnkm^hnndred ;  near  the -east  sidcria  thefomidatkNi/  of  a  veetangidar 
''buihling  ;r  and  there  atfe  «2so  the  ifmndatioaa  e£  other,  efsclfifips^.wliicli 
are- ciliesiBr,<«Qnd  smaller^  all  which  fouwlationi/had.onoe  di^traupfr 
structures,  the  shelters  of  the  possessors  of  the  fort;  while.theretisa 
•hollow,- now.  nesrif  filled  with  'Stonesi  which  it  is  siipposed  waiionc« 
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Um'  well  of  the  fort*  The  other  fortress,  which  is  called  Brawn 
GoterthuB)  from  the  oolonr  o£  the  earth,  that  composes  the  ramparts, 
is  o£  a  oircidaF  formi  and  oonsists  of  various  concentric  dikes. 

A  British  fortress  -on  Barrarhlll  in.  Aberdeenshire,  similar  to  those 
described,' deserves  notice.  It  is  hoilt  in  an  elliptical  form ;  and  the 
ramparts  were  partly  oonq^osed  of  stones,  having  a  large  ditch  that 
oecnpies  the  suanmit  of  the  hill,  which  as  it  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  vale^  overlooks  the  low  ground  between  it  and  the  mountain 
of  Benachie.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  lines  of  circnmvallation. 
Fadag  the  west  the  hill  rises  very  steeply ;  and  tlie  middle  line  is 
interrupted  by  rocks ;  while  the  only  access  to  the  fort  is  on  the  eastern 
side  where  the  ascent  is  easy ;  and  at  this  part  the  entry  to  the  fort  is 
peitfeotly  obvious.  This  Caledonian  hill-fort  is  now  called  by  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  Cummin*$  Cktrnp^  from  the  defeat  whidi  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  there  sustained,  when  attacked  by  the  gallant  Bruce. 
The  name  Barrs  is  derived  from  Bar  which,  in  the  British  language 
aaiweU  as  in  the  Scoto-Irish,  signifies  a  summit  and  from  Ra,  which  in 
the  latter  denotes  a  fort»  a  strength. 

On  the  top  of  Barry*hill  near  Alyth  in  Perthshire  which  derives  its 
name  it  is  -believed -frcon  the  same  etymology, 'there  was  a  fopt.  of  very 
great  strength.  The  aammit  of  this  hill  has  been  leveUed  into  an  area 
of  ^bout  one  hundred  ttnd  aixty-eight  yards  -  in  circumference  within 
theram^artL  A  y^saX  ditdi  siua*ounded  this  fort^  The  iqiproach  to  the 
fort  was  from  the  north-east^  along  the  verge  of  <a  predpice«;  ,and 
the  entrance  was  secured  by  a  bulwark  of  stones,  the  remains  of  twhicb 
still  exist.  Over  the  ditch,  which  was  ten  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  feet 
below  the  Ibandation  of  the  wall,  a. narrow  bridge iwas  raised,. abput 
eighteen  feet  long* and- two  feet  broad;  and  this., bridga. was  composed 
of  stoass,  whieh  had  been  laid  together  without  much  aj:t»  and  vjitjrified 
on  all  Sides,  so  that  the  whole  mass  was  firmly  cemented.  This  is  the 
only  part  of  the  fetlificalionj  whidiapfiear^.to  havte  beeni^tentioiiivUy 
vitrified <;  fer. although  asMng  the  rums*  theBe.«re .several  pieces- of 
vitrified  stone^  it  must  have  been  aemdeutal,  as. these  stonea.jira  in- 
bonsiderableb  There  aseaift  to  be  no  vestigeiof^b  well ;  but  westward 
beyond  the  base  bf  the  mound  and  the  precipice,  there  .was  a  deep 
pond,  which  has  been  reoeillly  ^Ued.  up.  The  tradition,  of  the  <yM>ntry, 
which  is  probably  derived  •  ^twa  t\»  fiction  of  Boyc^  relates  that  this 
vast  sttrength-of  iBaivy^iill  waa.the.  appropriate  prison  Af  A|thur's 
qneeii»>  the- well  known  -Guenever,  who  had  he^n  taken  prisoner,  by  th^ 
Picts.  About  a  quarter,  of  a'  mile  eastward,  on.  the-  dectiv4^y  of  itbe 
hill,' there  «re  some  remains  .of  aip^her  oval  fort,  twhich  iv9ia4^fi^nded 
by  »  strong  wall,  ands  deep  ditch.  The. same  tradition  reUJles,' with 
similar 'Appearance  of  fietion,.  that  there,  existed  a  lubtoixaqeous  epiii- 
ramiicatiMi  between  these  two  British  forts,, pn  Barry-hilL  \Tyithin 
the  .walls  of  both  fortresses  there  appear  to  be  the*reiyiains/Qf,  soxne 
superstructure,  probably  the. dwellings  of  those  who  (j^efended  them. 
.    Many  forts  exist  in  every  district  of  North  BritiuD  oi  a  similar  na- 
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tore  and  of  equal  magnitude,  several  of  which  exhibit  also  the  remains 
of  the  same  kind  of  stnictares,  within  the  area  of  eaeh,  for  the  shelter 
of  their  inhabitants.  There  is  a  fortress  of  diis  kind,  which  commands 
an  extensive  riew  of  the  lower  parts  of  Braidalbane;  On  thestminit  of 
Dun-Eyan  in  Nairnshire,  there  is  also  a  similar  fortress,  oonsiatingOf  two 
ramparts,  which  surround  a  level  space  of  the  same  oblongfomi,  wiA 
that  of  Cnug-Phadric,  though  not  quite  so  lai^ge.  Within  the  arsa  of 
Dun-Evan,  there  are  the  traces  of  a  well,  and  the  remains  of  a  iaif^ 
mass  of  bnilding,  which  once  furnished  shelter  to  the  defenders  ef  the 
brt.  A  similar  fort  exist*  in  CKemelg  in  invemess-shire  9  a  stene 
rampart  sunronnds  the  top  of  the  hill,  atid  in  the  area  there  is  the 
vestige  of  a  circular  bnilding  for  the  use  of  the  ancient  tnhabitaints. 

On  the  east  side  of  Lochness,  stands  the  fortress  of  Dtrnkar-duU  vpon 
a  very  high  hill  of  a  circular,  or  rather  conical  shape  the  summit  of  which 
is  only  accessible,  on  the  sonth-east  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  oon^ 
nects  the  mount  with  a  hilly  chain,  that  runs  up  to  Stratherric  Ofci 
every  other  quarter  the  ascent  is  almost  perpendicular ;  and  a  rapid 
river  winds  round  the  circumference  of  the  base.'  The  summit  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  very  strong  wall  of  dry  stones,  which  was  once- of -great 
height  and  thickness.  The  inclosed  area  is  an  oblong  equaro  of  twen- 
ty-five yards  kmg,  and  fifbeen  yards  broad;  ft  is' level  and  clear  of 
stones,  and  has  on  it  the  temains  of  a  well.  Upon  a  shoulder  of  this 
hill,  about  fifty  feet  below  iStte  summit,  there  is  a  dmidical  temple, 
consisting  of  it  otrde  of  large  stones,  firmly  fixed  in  the  gromid)  with 
a  double  row  of  stoties,  extending  from  one  side  as  an  avenue,  or  entry 
to  the  circle. 

From  tik^  sitniltion  of  these  hlll-forts,  as  they  ax«  oafled,  ^eir  relative 
positions  to  one  smother,  and  the  lu^oomtnodations  attached-  to  them,  it 
has  been  inferred  with  grent  plausibility  Uiatthey'irere  rather  cofr- 
stmcted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trfbes  from  tlie«ttacks  of  one 
another,  than  "with  the  design  of  defending  theniselTes  IroM  im  invad- 
ragetiemy.  -  As  a  oei-robek*attoft  of  this  view  it  ia  observed,  ijiat  these 
fortresses  are  placed  tapon  ettrtnences,  indiosepaMof  the  ooantry  which 
in  the  e^riy  ages  mnst'ha*^  been  the  most  habitsMe  and  famished 
the  greatest  qnatttity  of  subsisteiice.  They 'frequently  qipear  in'  gronph 
of  thiree,  four  or  more*  IH  the  vicinity  of  ea^'  vther ;  and  they  aire  so  dis- 
posed;'upon  the  tops  of  heights,  that  someHiitte^  a  considemble  number 
may  bi0' seen  at  the  same  time,  one  of  themi)eingalway^'mnoh4a»ger 
abd  stronger  tlum  the  others;  placed  in  the  most  eomniaiiding  sitnatio*^ 
and  no  idotibt  ilitended  as  the  distinguished' postf  of  the  chiefi  - 

'  Siibt^krfaneous  retreats  or  caves  Hveire  common*  to  tnost  early  'Uatldns 
for  th^  pni|H)se  of  concealment  in  wki*. '  The  Bi^itons  and  thoir  Gale*- 
donian  descendants  had  also  their  hiding  placed.  The  exesffrntiotSB  <or 
retreats  were  of  two  sorts :  first,  Artiftdat  stmctnre^  fbrmed  wider 
ground  of  rude  atones  without  cenlent;  ind,  secondly,  Ni^tural  caves  «iti 
todLk  which  have  been  rendered  more  commodidtis  by  art.  *    '    -  • 

Of  ttie  first  sort  arc  the  subterraneous  apartments  which  ha^e  lipen 
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discovered  hi  Foifurshire,  within  the  parish  of  Tealing;  Tins  bmlding 
was  composed  of  large  flat  stones  without  cement^ 'oonstetliig  of  two  or 
threes  apartments  net-  more  ihm  five  ftet'iride,  'and  eoreied  with 
stones -of  the  stMor  kind';  snd  there-  were  fbMd  hi  'this  snblerrBaeous 
building,  some-wocNl'ttslfes»  ireveral 'fragmentA'cf'  large  eairlihen'VeBselSy 
and  onfe  of  theaneitint  hand-n^s  called  qnems.  Iftthe  'Same  parish, 
there  hm  been  diiteorered  A  «litiilar  building,  whieh*iAie  itioiMitify  people 
eaQ  in  the  Frish  langtii^  a  ioeem-  or  cave :  'h  kl'abOut  fouf  <bet  high, 
and'fcrar  fbefwide ;  and  St<  is  coiinposed  of  large  loose  st^tfes.  There 
was  found  iff  it  a  brOttd  e&ithen  vessel  "and'  an  infttHmieiit'  resembling 
an  adae. '  SeviMtd  hiding  holes'  of  &  gmiiUer  siate,  trttd  o#  a' somewhat 
diifetent-  eoftetmcti^^  ate  Ve  be  seen  in  the  Western  HebiidiBS.  SNibter* 
raneods  structures  hitre  been  also  found  on  Kihlmnmiieuibor,  in*  Aber* 
deenshire;  in  the  dtstiriet  of  Applecrost  in  RoHsr-shirO;  imd^ufKildonan 
parish  iii  Sutherland.  A  subterranebus  building  sixty*  feet  hmg  1ms  been 
diseoTered  on  the  estate*  of' Raittf  in  the  parish  of  Alvie  inlnremess- 
shhre.'  "      ' 

Of  the  second  kind  theref  are  severa)  hi  the  parish  of  Applectoss* 
On  the  coast  of  8kye,  in  the  parish  t>f  Portree,  there  are-wihie  caves 
of  very  large  extent,  one  of  t)4tich  is  capacious  enough  'So  ^ntadn  five 
hundred  persons.  In  the  isle  of  Ayran  there  are  also  several  huge  caves, 
which  ap|]fear  to  have  been  places  Of  retreat  in  ancient  times.  One  ol 
these  at  Dmmanduin  is  noted,  hi  the  fond  tradition  of  the  country,  at 
the  lodging  of  Fin  MacOonl  the  Fingai  of  O^siAn,  during  his  residetice 
in  Arran.  This  is  (ialled  the  Kindt's  Owe,  and  is  said  torhave  beeri  hon* 
oured  with  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  Brnce'who,  along  with  hia 
patriot  companions,  was  obliged  to  resoit  to  it  a^  a  place  of  temrpohury 
safety.  There  are  other  caves  of  great  dimetisions  in  this  island,  ol 
which  as  well  as  of  those  in  Skye  many  strange  and  fabulous  Stories 
are  told. 

Some  of  the  warlike  weapons  of  the  ancient  Caledonlani^  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Besides  theit  spekrs,  swords  and  daggers,  tbey 
also  used  axes  or  hatchets  and  arrow  heads.  The  hatchets  which  have 
been  usually  found  are  generally  of  flint,  and  kre  commonly  called  eeiti, 
a  term  which  antiquaries  have  been  uilable  to  explam.  An  etymolo- 
gist would  derive  the  name  from  the  British  word  6s&  literally  signify- 
ing Ajfitnt  gtxme.  Some  of  these  hatchets  ivere  formed  of  brass  or  other 
materials  of  a  similar  kind,  as  Well  aS  of  flint.  Arrow  heads  ma;de  of 
8haq)-p6inted  flint  have  been  found  in  various  graves  in  North  Britain, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  iii  the  parish  of  Betiholm,  Kincardineshire,  where 
tradition  says  a  battle  was  fought  in  ancient  times,  and  also  in  the  isle  of 
Skye.  These  arrow  heads  of  flint  are  known  among  the  common  peo- 
ple by  the  name  oi  elf-shots  from  a  superstitious  notion  that  they  were 
shot  by  elves  or  fairies  at  cattle.  Hence  the  vulgar  impute  many  of  tlie 
disorders  of  their  cattle  to  these  elf-shots.  When  superstition  finds  out 
its  own  cause,  of  course  it  has  always  its  remedy  at  hand;  and  accord- 
ingly the  cure  of  the  distressed  animal  may  be  efiected  either  by  the 
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touch  o£  the  elf-shot  or  by  making  the  animal  drink  of  water  in  which. 
tlie  el^HBhot  had  been  .dijpf«d. 

It  thns  appears,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  jiot  deficient. in 
the  unplements  of  war;  their  armooi;^.  being  sfipplied  with  jbt^lmetsy 
shieldsy  and  chariots,  and  with  speaks,  daggers,  swords,.  hatjUfhaxeft  and  , 
hows.  The  chiefa  alone,  however,  used  the  helmet  and^diariott..  Th^sc. 
aocoutrements  haye  been  mostly  all  found  in  the  graves  of  the  wajrinori^ 
or  have  been  seen,  during  recent  times,  on  the  Graelic  soldiers  in  fight^. 

Among  such  rude  tribes  as  have  been  described,  marine  s<;ience  vm$fk 
have  been  little  attended  to  and  but  imperfectly  nq^dersto^dt.  .>As, 
the  ancient  Caledonians  had  no  commerce  of  any  kin4  and  navev . 
attempted  piratical  excursions,  the  art  of  shipbuilding  was  unknown  to 
them;  at  least  no.  memorials  have  bteen  left  to  show  that  they.,we«:e  - 
acquainted  with    it.      They,  however,   constructed  canoes   consist-' 
ing  of  a  single  tree,  which  t^ey  hollowed  with  fire  In  the-  manner 
of  the  American  Indians ;  and  they  put  these  canoes  in  motion  by  means 
of  a  small  paddle  or  oar  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indian  savages  do.  at 
this  day.   With  these  they  crossed  rivers  and  arms  of  the.  sea,  and  tr^ 
versed  lakes.     Many  of  thes^  canoes  have  b^n  discoverod  botK  in 
South  and  North  Britain  embedd^  in  lakes  and  marshes  .... 

ThsL  most  remarki^ble  and  the  largest  discovered  in  Noi^th.Brlt^, 
was  that  found  in  the  year  7,26.  near  the  influx  of.  the  QaxKOfOL  .injLp 
the  Forth,  buried  4fteen  feet  in  ik^ «onth  bai>k  of  t)ie  llSf>p}i:  ip  WJ^ 
thirtynsix.foet  long,,foujr  feet  biroi^d.in  the  middle,,  four  iliet  fo^.iqches 
deef>,  foqr  inches  thiqk  in  tl^e  sides ;  and  it  was  fH  of.  on$  piece  of  Bo)id  . 
oak,  sharp  ai  the  stem  and  broad  at  the  stem.  This  canoe  was  finely 
polished*  being,  qnitc^  sjcnoo^^  withii^  .and  .witbouf.,  Nqt  a  ?|ngjb  kpot 
was  observed  in,  the  w^iole  block,.and.  th^  >food  wafi  of.  i^n  e:f;tn^rdin^y 

hardness*  ,...;.•         ...       ,,,  .,,,■■•'• 

The  canoes  were  afterwards  superseded,  at  an  early  period,  by  another 
marine  .vetii^e  q^Ubd  .a  cifrr;M?h«    .  Q^i^iiar  de^f rit^es  t^  c^irraicli^  of  Sou^h 
Britain  as  be^ng  accpu^^da^d.  yv-jth.  liieels  an^  ma^^^of  the  ^ight^st 
woo4  white  th^ivr  Ml?,.<^nsi8i;ed  of.  wipk?i:.fK>j,ftrpcl.  oypr  ^1:i,tJl  leatjier. 
Lpcap.,caJJs  ^ew  Uttje  ship^.  ii^  w<ii<jji  he.s^ys  tl^ft.ft-ij<9ni3  we^re,  W911.H . 
to,navigate,t}ie  oc^an.  J5oVnus,saj8  thalj  ilj  w»s  cqn^oja  t^gi  p^s  fcetweeii 
Britain.^^nd  Ireland  i^n  ihe^e.lUik ^ips,   ,,It  i^,f)tat^  by  Ad^spTlin  Uuj. 
life  of  St,  (ll^lum^a  tUfit  ^  Coij^insfCSfti  j^d  ipjto.thj^  nortl^ea  iii;i  p^e  of  the^fj, 
currachs,.  and  that  h^  remained  th,ere.i:Qurte^y>.days  jujifle^i^ct^Sftfetyj; 
but  this  vessel  miij^t  bftve.been  very  d^ffere]st  f^pfn^^ih^  ,f;i;^Ta9h;i.,o^\ 
Casar^  as^  according,  to  our.  autl^pr.it  ^d.all,,tb^,p^t8  of  a.sliip  with 
sails,  and  0^8,  and  w;ascapa.Qio]i»s  enough  to  (s^ptai^tpi^^  .  ^JCP^ipf^-  . 

bly  the  currachs  in  which  the  Scoto-Irish  made  in/cui^sio)^^  inte^BritSjIx)^ 
during  the  age  of  Claudian  were  pf  the  letter, description.,.     ., , .     ., 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  a^g^piar^J  li^  of.  the  Qale^t^- 
ian  Britons,  and  their  most  i|nportanta^tiquitjles,and  tPp.ograp)^ic^j>p.si-;  ^ 
lions,  at  tiie  memorable  era  of  Agricola's  invasioi^  of  North  Britaii^  the 
inhabitant^  of  which  opposed  him  with  a  pr^vess  f^ncj.  travery  i^hicli 
I.  '       c 
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astotiuhed  the  conquerors  of  the  world  and  excited  their  wonder  anil 
admiration;  but  no  brairery  howeirer  great,  circumstanced  as  the 
Caledonians  then  wei-e,  disunited  by  principle  and  habit,  could  witl> 
fttand  the  military  skill  and  experience  of  the  Roman  legions. 

The  internal  between  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Cessar 
and  the  time  when  Agricola  assumed  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  in  that  country,  embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fiFe 
years,  during  all  which  time  the  legions  of  imperial  Rome  had  not  been 
able  to  penetrate  into  North  Britain.  The  complete  conquest  of  the 
whole  island  had  often  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  Emperors  and  the 
able  commanders  to  whom  the  government  €ii  South  Britain  was  en- 
trusted; but  the  bravery  of  the  people,  and  a  variety  of  obstacles  hitherto 
insurmountable,  thwarted  their  designs.  It  was  reserved  for  Agricola 
to  efi«ct  what  the  most  skilful  of  his  predecessors  could  not  accomplish ; 
and  although  he  failed  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Caledonia  under 
subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke,  his  victories  and  conquests  have  covered 
his  name  with  glory  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  We  are  not  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  ruthless  invader  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the 
bosom  of  a  peaceable  country,  but  rather  as  the  mild  and  merciful  con- 
queror bringmg  in  his  train  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  refinement 
to  a  rude  and  ungovernable  people;  nor  should  we  forget  that  it  is  to 
him  chiefly  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  which  we  now 
possess  of  the  earliest  period  of  our  history. 

It  was  in  the  year  seventy-eight  of  the  Christian  era  that  Agricola 
took  the  <^mhiand  in  Britain,  but  he  did  not  enter  North  Britain  till 
the  year  eighty-one,  at  which  time  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  The 
years  seventy-nine  and  eighty  were  spent  in  subduing  the  tribes  to  the 
south  of  the  Solway  Frith  hitherto  unconquered,  and  in  the  year 
eighty-one  Agricola  entered  on  his  fourth  campaign  by  marching  into 
North  Britain  along  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith  and  overrunning 
the  mountainous  region  which  extends  from  that  estuary  to  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  Glolta  and  Bodotria  of  Tacitus.  He  finished 
this  campaign  by  raising  a  line  of  forts  on  the  narrow  isthmus  between 
these  Friths,  so  that  as  Tacitus  observes,  <<  the  enemies  being  removed 
as  into  another  island"  the  country  to  the  south  might  be  regarded  as  a 
quiet  province.  But  Agricola  still  having  enemies  in  his  rear  in  the 
persons  of  the  Selgovn  and  Novantes,  who  inhabited  the  south-western 
parts  of  North  Britain,  he  resolved,  before  pushing  his  conquests  farther 
to  the  north,  to  subdue  these  hostile  tribes.  The  fifth  campaign  in 
eighty-two  was  undertaken  with  this  view,  "  He  therefore  invaded," 
says  his  historian,  «  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  opposite  to  Ireland,** 
being  the  whole  extent  of  Galloway  both  by  sea  and  land.  A  landing 
from  the  fleet,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
effected  within  the  loch  near  Brow  at  the  Lochermonth  which  here 
forms  a  natural  harbour ;  but  the  Locher  moss,  which  was  then  a  vast 
marsh  and  a  wood  impenetrable  to  every  thing  but  Roman  labour 
and  skill,  obstructed    his   march.       Difficulties   which  would    have 
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been  alinoet  inftnperable  to  any  other  eommander  vaaished  before  the 
geniuB  and  perseverance  of  Agricolay  who  opened  a  passage  through 
the  whole  of  this  wood  and  marsh  by  felling  d&e  trees  which  obstrocted 
the  progress  of  his  army,  and  making  a  causeway  of  the  trunks  so  cut 
down  across  the  morass.  He  marched  along  the  shore  with  part  of  liis 
army,  leaying  the  estuary  of  Locher  and  Caerlarerock  on  his  leflfc,  and 
encamped  against  Uxeilum  the  chief  town  of  the  SelgOYA.  From  this 
position  he  continued  his  march,  and  arrired  at  length  at  the 
Caerbantorigum  ijti  Ptolemy,  the  Drummore  Castle  of  modem  maps, 
one  of  the  laigest  and  strongpest  fortresses  of  the  S^lgoya.  The  traces 
of  Agricola*s  route  through  the  country  of  the  Novantes  which  was  not 
so  well  fortified  aa  that  of  the  SelgovsB  cannot  be  so  easily  defined. 

Having  aooomplished  the  subjugation  of  these  two  tribes,  Agricola 
made  preparations  for  his  next  campaign  which  he  was  to  open  beyond 
the  Forth  in  the  summer  of  eighty-three.  He  beg^  by  surveying 
the  coasts  and  sounding  the  harbours,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fordi 
by  means  of  his  fleet.  As,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  country  beyond 
the  Forth  was  the  great  object  of  Agricola ;  and  as  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  formidable  resistance  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  Caledonians,  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  .the 
estuary,  it  is  supposed, with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  he  em- 
ployed his  fleet  in  transporting  his  army  across  the  Forth  from  as  conve- 
nient a  station  as  he  could  select  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  seamen  were  frequently  mixed  with  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  in  the  same  camp  after  Agricola  arrived  among  the  HoresHu 
The  offensive  operations  of  the  sixth  campaign  were  commenced  by  the 
Caledonian  Britons  who,  from  the  higher  country,  made  afurious  attack 
on  the  Transforthan  fortifications,  which  so  alarmed  some  of  Agricola's 
officers,  who  were  afraid  of  being  cut  o£F  fr^m  a  retreat,  that  they  advised 
theirgeneral  to  recross  the  Forth  without  delay;  but  Agricola  resisted  this 
advice  and  made  preparations  for  the  attack  which  he  expected  would 
soon  be  made  upon  lus  army.  In  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed  he  disposed  his  army  in  three  divisions.  The  position  which 
his  army  occupied  appears  to  have  been  near  Camock  on  the  site  of 
two  farms  appropriately  known  by  the  names  of  Ekut  Camp  and  West 
Camp  where  are  still  to  be  traced  the  remains  of  two  military  stations 
From  this  position  the  Roman  general  poshed  forward  the  ninth  l^on 
to  Loch  Ore  about  two  miles  southward  from  Loch  Leven,  with  two 
ranges  of  hills  in  front,  the  Cleish  range  on  their  left,  and  Binnarty  hill 
on  their  right.  The  camp  here  formed  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Loch  Ore,  leas  than  half  a  mile  south-west  from  Loch  Ore  house  in 
the  parish  of  Ballingpry  in  Fife.  Its  form  was  nearly  square  and  its 
total  circumference  was  about  two  thousand  and  twenty  feet,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  three  rows  of  ditches  and  as  many  ramparts  of  earth 
and  stone.  Another  division  of  the  army  encamped  it  is  said  near 
Dnnearn-hill,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Burntisland,  near  which  hill  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  strength  called  Agricola^ s  Camp, 
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The  Homtii  hmwrng  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  army 
niade  the  necemaiy  preparations  for  attack^  and  daring  4he  night  deli* 
▼ered  a  farioos  assadt  on  the  Eoma*  entrenchments  at  Loch  Ore. 
They  had  acted  with  soch  cantion  that  they  wero  actnally  at  the  very 
camp  before  Agrieola  was  aware  of  their  movemciils  ;  bst  watkgreat 
presence  of  mtnd  he  despatched  a  body  of  his  lightest  troops  to  torn 
their  flank  and  attadc  the  assailant*  hi  the  resr.  After  an  obstinate 
engagement,  maintained  with  varied  snooess  in  the  very  gates,  of  the 
camp,  the  Britons  wtere  at  length  repidsed  by  the  snperior  skill  of.the 
Roman  reterans.  This  battlid  was  so  Itar  deoisive^  that  Agricola  did  not 
find  much  difficdty  Afterwards  in  subduing  the  eonntry  of  the  Hocestii, 
and  having  finished  his  campaign  he  pissed  the  winter  o£  eighty-three 
in  Fife ;  beingf  supplied  wHh  proviirions  from  his  fleet  in  the.  Forth,  and 
keeping  up  a:  eonstafit  correspondence' with  his- garrisons  on  Ma  sonthem 
side. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Horestii,  the  Catodeniana  began,  to  peseeire 
the  danger  of  their  situation  fn>m  the  neaifp^oximity  of  audi  a  pofwerfid 
enemy,  and  a  sense  of  this  danger  impelled  thMn  to  la]^  aside  the  fends 
and  jealousies  which  had  divided  bnd'dblnieted  their  tribes,  tai  consult 
together  for  their  mutu&l  safety  and  protection,  -and  to-  combine  their 
scattered  strength  Into  a  united  and  energetic  massk*  'The  proud  spirit 
of  independence  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  Galedoninn  tribes,  apart, 
now  made  them  coalesce  in  siipport  of  Aeir  liberties,-  which  were 
tlireatened  with  utter  annihilation,  hi  this  etentful  crisis,  thi^  looked 
around  them  for  a  leader  or  chief  under  whom  they  miigkt  fight  the 
battles  of  freedom,  and  save  their  country  from  ike  dsngess  whidi 
threatened  it.  A  chief,  named  Oalgacils  by  Tacilnsy  waspitehed  upon 
to  act  as  genei^ssimo'  of  the  CHiledoailin  army  ;■  andy'from  4he  praises 
bestowed  upon  hvtik  by  thaf  Mstoriafr,  this  trarrior  appears  to  have  well 
merited  the  distinction  thus  bestowed.  PrepaMtory  to<  the -struggle 
they  were  about'  to  engage  in,  they  seiltthbir  wires  and  duldi^a  into 
places  of  safety ;  and  they  stifled  the  eonfedldriwy  ^luch  they  had  en- 
tered iiato  against  theij^  cohimofi(  enemy,  in!  isoleitiU  uisediblitt  tn-which 
public  sacrifices  w^re  offered  hp,  '       '  •   "    -     «•  ■  »■  •     ■   .*  i  .^.    .  . 

Having  BtrengVheued  hi«  urtiiy  with  •  i6ni4  British*  auxiliuisb  firom 
the  south,  Agri(k»la  ma;rch6d  thtouj^h'  Fife  rn  th^  stiBoiH^  kf£  eightywfour , 
^(ending  at' the  same  time  his  H^^et  rdtthd  Hie  eai^m  coiHt,''tO'bapport 
him  in  his  operations, '&nd  to  diMnUft  the  attention  of  the  Caledonians. 
The  line  of  Agrieola's  mardi,  it  is  conjectured)- fvasi^gilllited 'by  the 
(course  of  tlie  Devote^  and  he  is  suppose  to  have  tumedtO'the  right 
from  Glen-deVon  through  the  opening  of  the  OchU>  hath^  feJeng  the 
course  of  the  rivulet  which  forms  Glen-eagles ;  leaving-  the^  braes  of 
OgilWe  on'liis  left,  and  passing  between  BladdtM  ftad  Aoehterarder 
towards  ttie  Grampian  hills,  which  ho  saw  iLt  a  distance  before  him  as 
'  he  debouched  from  die  Ochils.  '  By  an  easy  march  he  reached  the  moor 
of  Ardoch,  from  which  he  descried  the  Caledonian  army,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand  men,  encamped  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  whicb 
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bcfgins  to  rise  from  the  north-wescem  boir^er  of  the  moor  of  Ardoch. 
Agrioola  took'  his  station  at  the  great  camp  which  a^join^  tl^e  fort  of 
Arddch'  on  the  northward.  From  ithis  camp  TaQitns  infor^ps  uii,  that 
AgritBola  dnEi#  oat  his  army  on  the  neighibowuig  qiooB>  having  a  large 
ditdi  of  oteMideraU^  length  uiifronU  The  Caledonians,  ^ter  making 
the  necessary  prepaimtiens  for  battle^  descended  ftom  the.  position  wbi^li 
theyoemipiedt^n  the  deeliTiSy  of  the  hiU>  and  attacked  the  Romitn  army 
with  the  most  determined  brairety. .  The  battle,  was  lopg-  and  bloody, 
btitniglH  ptttttn  end to'the  combat}  and  the  CaledapiaDs  sejoing  910  hopes 
of  dritlog 'tUe  enemy  ^from  his .  entrepqhmiBnts  Tesolred  to  retr.eat. 
Her^  ^e^ifi  soperior  skill'  and  sdenoe  trimnphed  over  imde  vak>ur«  The 
short  swofd^andlarge  skieldaofthe-BomfmSy  with  the  use  of  which  they 
weii^  so  fkndiiaryga^e'diem  fl  deoided  advantage  over,  the  longer,  and 
mote  inefficient' weapons  eftheCaledenians;  while  the  plan  of  k^ping 
troops  in  reserve  to  relieve  those  who  were  fatigued  or  sorely  pressed 
upon,  -always  adopted  in  the  Roman  army,  enabled  the  soldiers  of  Agri- 
cola  to  msftntain  the  contest  with  nndiminished  vigour,  tended  greatly 
to  irettty  ouS  the  bresithlea»  impetuosity  of  their  less  skilful  assailants. 
¥«a'the  Reliiana  paid  dearly fsir  the; advantage  they  obtained,  their 
Iota  being  move  eensiderable  tham  mighl  hare  been  expected  in  a  con- 
iliet  iWlysoinneijpiaL'  Thennmber  thatiellpn  theaide  of  the  Caledo- 
nians'  ii^  mtad^-  aS  .Ml'  thbusand.  1 1t  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
readeiv  tihat4fae  siM  of  ti|i»£imoiis. battle  is  a  subject  of  madi  contro- 
versy «iit>ng>antiqnaries^  and  that  the  place  above  indicated  has  been 
^lecl(0d«k.«he'Oae  whmh,  firomvarieiis^ircumstanceSi  has  ipost  histo- 
rical probalnlities  isiiits  fikviQUff. 

As  :Agriool%  from  the  cheek  he  had  exjierienci^d,  found  it  impossible 
eitiier  <e  adTautoe^^r  jrateinliia positmn  dniring.the  ensuing  winter,  he 
Tetraeed«hi»  steps;,  and  aftet * takingr hestagea  from  the  Ijorestii,  he 
veMS^essedthe  Forth.aa<i^ltook.«p  his  winter  quarters  on. the  sputh  of 

*  the'T^  aiDd  Solway.  '■  Dnring  h^a  progress  southward,  he  sent  his  fleet 
oA  a  vo]f«ge  of  diseaveify  to  the. north  which,.afiter  exploring  the  whole 
coast  from*  the- Foiahlaihe  Hebrides  and  descrying  the  UUitnck  Tkuk^ 
supposed  to  be  either  the  Shetland  islands  orJ*'(mUh  the  most  westerly^ 
of  ihegrottp^  (H^Ieeiund,  retwmfidqd  portum  Trutulms^m^  or  Richbo- 
vougfarov  Riekberongbr  befiwei  the.  approach  of  winter. 
M'^etEaperoTiBomitian  n^w  sip^lved  to  supersede  Agricpla  in  his 

'  ebmhiaBd  in  North  Rritain.;  aad  .he  was  accordingly  recalled  in  the 

'^year'eighSy-fivej  «nder"tba. pretence  of  promolnng  him  to  the  govern' 

menH  of  Syria,  but /iui  seeKty  out,  of  envy  en  account  of  the  glory  which 

'  he'liad  obitafntod  by  the  fHiccess  of  his  aims,    fie  died  on  the  2dd  of 

•  Asgh8t5'ninety<»three^some.my^  from  poison^  while  others  attribute  his 
''•dwathto  the  efi^seta  of  chagrin  at  the  unfeeling  treatment  of  Domitian. 

•Hfk  eoitntrynuMi  hunented  his  deaths  and  Tacitus,  his  son>in*law,  pre- 
servkl'the  memory  of  his  actions  and  his  worth  in  the  history  of  his 
•tifev' 

During  the  remainder  of  Domitian  s  reign  and  that  of  Adrian  his  sue- 
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cessor,  North  Britain  appears  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  au  iiifereaee 
which  may  be  £ftirly  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Roman  historians. 
Yet  as  Adrian  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  built  a  wall 
between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne,  same  writers  have  supposed  that  the 
Romans  had  been  driven  by  the  Caledonians  out  of  North  Britain,  in  the 
reign  of  that  Emperor.  But  if  such  was  the  case  how  did  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus,  the  Roman  general^  about  nineteen  years  aflter  Adrian's  wall  was 
erected^  penetrate  without  opposition  to  Agrioola's  forts  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  ?  May  we  not  rather  suppose  that  the  wall  ol 
Adrian  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  incursions  into  the  south 
by  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  between  that  wall  and  the 
Friths  ?  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  little  is  Imown  of  the  history  of  North 
Britain  from  the  time  of  Agricola's  recal  till  the  year  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  when  Antoninus  Pius  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  That 
good  and  sagacious  emperor  was  distinipiished  by  the  care  which  he 
took  in  selecting  the  fittest  officers  for  the  government  of  the  Roman 
provinces ;  and  his  choice,  for  that  of  Britain,  fell  on  Lollius  Urbicus, 
a  man  who  united  talents  for  peace  with  a  genius  in  war. 

After  putting  down  a  revolt  of  the  Brigantes  in  South  Britain  in  the 
year  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  this  able  general  marched  northward 
the  following  year  to  the  Friths,  between  which  he  built  a  wall  of  earth 
on  the  line  of  Agricola's  forts.  He  proceeded  northward  and  is  snp< 
posed  to  have  carried  his  arms  as  far  north  as  the  Varar  or  Moray 
Frith,  throwing  the  whole  of  the  extensive  country  between  Forth  and 
Clyde  and  the  Varar  into  the  regular  form  of  a  Ronuui  province.  The 
numerous  Roman  stations  found  throughout  the  wide  tract  just  men- 
tioned, seem  to  corroborate  thb  very  probable  coiyecture.  At  this 
period  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  with  that  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
formed  a  prominent  trait  in  Ids  character,  extended  the  right  of  dti- 
senship  over  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  and  thus  all  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Britain  who  had  resided  along  the  east  coast,  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Moray  Frith,  might,  like  St.  Paul,  have  claimed  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Caledonians  availed 
themselves  of  those  rights.  Their  native  pride  and  independence, 
which  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  acknowledging  any  subjection  to  a 
foreign  power,  induced  them  to  pay  little  regard  to  privileges  which, 
though  granted  with  the  most  praise-worthy  motives,  always  reminded 
them  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  g^ve  some  account  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  erected  by  Lollius  Urbicus.  Capitulinus,  who  flourished 
during  the  third  century,  is  the  first  writer  who  notices  this  wall,  and 
states  that  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  but  he  gives  no 
exact  description  of  it.  The  wall  or  rampart  extended  from  Caeridden 
on  the  Frith  to  Dunglas  and  perhaps  to  Alcluid  on  the  Clyde.  Takmg 
the  length  of  this  wall  from  Old  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Caeridden 
on  the  Forth,  its  extent  would  be  thirty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  Roman  paces,  which  agree  exactly  with  the  modem 
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measuremeat  of  thirty-six  English  miles,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty 
yards.  This  rampart  which  was  of  earth,  and  rested  on  a  stone  ibnnda* 
tion,  was  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high  and  four  and  twenty  feet  thiek. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  there  was  a  vast  ditch  or 
praiuUura  on  the  outward  or  north  side,  which  was  generally  twenty 
feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  beliere, 
might  be  filled  with  water  when  occasion  required.  This  diteh  and  ram- 
part were  strengthened  at  both  ends,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  by 
one  and  twenty  forts,  three  being  at  each  extremity,  and  the  remainder 
plaoed  between  at  the  distance  of  3554^  yards,  or  something  more 
than  two  ESnglish  miles  from  one  another ;  and  it  has  been  dearly 
asoertaioed  that  these  stations  were  designedly  plaoed  on  the  previous 
fortifications  of  Agricola.  Its  necessary  appendage,  a  military  road,  ran 
behind  the  rampart  from  end  to  end,  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  for 
keeping  up  the  usual  communication  between  the  stations  or  forts* 
From  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  foundati<m  stones,  which  have  been 
dug  up,  it  appears  that  the  second  legion,  with  detachments  from  the 
sixth  and  twentieth  legions  and  some  auxiliaries,  executed  these  vast 
military  works,  equally  creditable  to  their  skill  and  persereranoe. 
Dunglas  near  the  western  extremity,  and  Blackness  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  rampart,  afforded  the  Romans  commodious  harbours 
for  their  shipping,  sudi  as  they  enjoyed,  while  they  remained  in  North 
Bntain,  at  Cramond.  This  wall  is  called  in  the  popular  language  of 
the  country  Grime's  Dyke,  the  etymology  of  which  has  confounded  an- 
tiquarians and  puiiled  philologists.  In  British  speech  and  in  the 
Welsh  language  of  the  present  day  the  word  Grym  signifies  strength; 
but  whether  the  appellation  which  the  wall  now  receives  is  derived 
from  such  a  root  seems  doubtfuL  Certain  it  is,  that  the  absurd  fiction 
of  Fordun,  Boyce  and  Buchanan,  who  derive  the  name  from  a  supposi- 
titious person  of  the  name  of  Orime  and  his  Scots  having  broke  through 
this  widl»  has  long  been  exploded  with  many  other  fictions  of  the  same 

authors. 

At  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  height  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Britain.  The  Romans  had  now  enlarged  their  territories  to  their 
greatest  extent :  they  had  conducted  Iters  almost  to  the  extremities  of 
North  Britain,  from  the  Solway  and  Tyne  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Burgh-head  of  Moray:  they  had  formed 
roads  throughout  that  extent  of  country,  and  they  had  established 
stations  in  the  most  commanding  places  within  the  districts  of 
Valentia  and  Vespasiana.  As  a  notice  of  these  works  of  art  cannot 
fail  to  be  mteresting,  they  shall  be  here  shortly  described  as  they 
existed  in  the  province  of  Vespasiana,  extending  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Varar  or  the  Moray  Frith. 

According  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  an  Iter  with  its  aocompanybg 
BtatioDS,  trarersed  the  whole  extent  of  Vespasiana  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Varar  or  Moray  Frith.  The  first  stage  extended 
twelve  miles  from  the  wall  to  Alatma,  or  the  Allan  water  near  its 
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junction  with  the  Forth.  From  thence  it  went  forward  aiong  Strath* 
allan,  nine  miles  to  the  lAndum  of  Richard's  Itinerary,  the  well  known 
station  at  Ardoch.  From  Lindum  the  Iter  passed  throughout  a  course 
of  nine  miles  to  the  VicUnria  of  the  Itinerary,  the  proud  monument  of 
Agricola's  victory  of  the  Grampians,  the  Deolginross  of  the  Tourists,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Strathem.  The  Iter  then  took  an  easterly 
direction  nine  miles  to  Hiema  the  station  on  the  £m  at  Stragvth  and 
from  thence  to  Orrea  on  the  Tay,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  itinerary 
miles.  From  Orrea  the  Iter  went  ad  Tavum  nineteen  miles ;  and  from 
thence  ad  Esicam  twenty-three  miles.  Setting  off  from  Orrea  in  an 
easterly  direction,  through  the  passage  of  the  Seidlaw  hiUs  and  along 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  the  Iter  reached  ad  Tavum  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  near  Dundee.  From  this  last  station, 
proceeding  in  a  north-east  direction  through  the  natural  opening  of 
the  country,  the  Iter,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  fell  in  with 
the  well  known  Roman  camp  at  Harefauld's ;  and  at  the  end  of  thetse 
twenty-three  miles  nearly,  it  reached  the  South  Esk  at  Bjrechln 
the  ad  JEsieam  of  Richard.  In  the  course  of  this  route,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  west  from  Dundee  and  half  a  mile  north  from  Invergowrie, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp, 
ahout  two  hundred  yards  square,  fortified  with  a  high  rampart  and  a 
spacious  ditch. 

From  the  last  mentioned  station,  the  course  of  the  itinerary 
proceeded  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  would  hare  'arrived  at  the 
end  of  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  on  the  North  Esk,  the  I^tia  of 
Richard.  Passing  the  North  Esk  at  the  King's  ford,  the  Roman 
troops,  it  b  supposed,  marched  straight  forward  through  the  valley 
of  Luther  water,  ahout  eight  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  station  at  For- 
dun,  where  the  remains  of  two  Roman  camps  are  to  he  seen ;  and 
thence  hy  Urie  hill,  where  there  is  the  well  known  camp  of  Raedikes, 
from  which,  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  six  English  miles,  these 
troops  would  reach  the  river  Dee  at  Peter-Culter,  the  Devana  of 
Ptolemy  and  Richard.  This  last  position  is  thirty-one  miles  from  the 
South  Esk,  at  Brechin ;  and  the  route  corresponds  with  the  deviouitf 
track  delineated  on  Richard's  useful  map.  Remains  of  extensive 
entrenchments  of  a  rectangpular  form,  at  the  termination  of  the  itinerary 
distance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  west  from  the  church  of  Mary* 
Culter,  and  south-west  from  the  church  of  Peter-Culter,  indicate  the 
site  of  a  Roman  camp.  These  remains  are  popularly  denominated, 
**tke  Norman  Dikes.**  This  camp  extended  from  the  north-east  to 
the  west-south-west.  The  rampart  and  ditch,  on  the  northern  side  are 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  remain  tolerably  entire.  From 
each  end  of  this  work,  a  rampart  and  ditch  ran  off  at  right  angles, 
and  formed  the  ends  of  a  camp,  a  few  hundred  yards  of  whidi  only 
remain :  the  whole  of  the  southern  side  is  destroyed.  Tliis  camp  is 
9138  yards  long,  and  543  yarda  broad  ;  conaprtihimriing  an  area  of  eighty 
Scotch  acres,  being  nearly  of  the  same  sixe  as  the  camp  of  Raedikes, 


QD  Ihe  IduWy  the  next  slage  in  Uie  Iter«  It  bas  two  gates  in  ea^  «Vle» 
like,  the  caiiiiisi^f,Battle4ikee.ja&d.HarejGNil<la»  and  at  Une^  a«d  one 
gat«i  in  eaish  .of  the  endi».  which  i^)|^eani.  to  Jure  been  iwrewi  fay,  a 
travttcaejft  the  Roman  manner.. 

•  RDOtn  the  .Dee  at.  PeterrGnlteiv  thelter  .proeeeded^on.the  cight.af 
AcUe%,Fidd^,  and  Kinninn4y»  and  (rma  theiwe  in  n.BActh-«ioT^w^ 
diseotioa,  it'^iifent  throegbiajphiin  dietrAftt» .tiU  it  reined'. the.  pU^pf 
IQnteaeon  thekl>en»  and  thfliloe.it  &Ue wed*., aeoordii^UK  the  Boman 
practieey.theetrath.of .  the^river  .U^timi  head  ef  the  Deo,  .wheie  there 
ie.afoni^<nt  theeane  filaee -where  the. high. road  haa.al^NCays  paused 
theeanaeri*^  to.  InTer-nriet  TheHomans  Aen*  paeaed  the  Vm 
and  poshed  en  in  a  nertlib-narth^west  oonisc^  threngh  a  jnoerisb.  diatcict 
to  thevsouroes  e£  theilthen^  the'/teHi  of  Bishiirdy.wheMi.thc^-eeinp'Of 
Glen-mailem  wee  plaoed^  so  extended  oourae  d-  twenty-six  stetnte 
BHlee  between  ^hese  itanefary.  etatians4  The  ean^^  .at..Glen*n)niIen  ea 
well -as.. the  oaaip  at  Urie»  is.  oaUedithe  iBec-Dikes*  from.  the.  (Saelic 
Rai*  aigpiiying.ai  cleaned  spoti  or  fortress^ 

In  pfooeQdiBg>&oni.01enTni«ilen»  the  JRomana  direoted  their  coui:ae 
noetbii9rd»  end  croseiog  the  OoiFeran,  at  Achepgool^  wheroi  there  are 
stiUemisiderable  remains  of  military  wtsjcksi  they  arrived,. at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  statute  nulee»  at  the  high  ground- on  ithe  north  of 
Foggy-lone  at  the  eastern  hase  of  the  Knock-^iliy  the  real  Mens  Gram' 
pk»>9t  Richnrdi  being  the  first  landmark  seen  by  mariners  as  they 
appread^  the imos^  eastedy  pfoiot  of  North  Bsitain.  .The.  heights  near 
Glen*mailep  afipsd  a  distinat'Tiew  of  the  whole*  coarse -of  the  Movay 
Frith»'  and«  the  intemiediate  .country  through  which  the  -Romans  had  to 
pass  forweid  to  Iheir  ultimate. object,  PkxrMonf  or  Kionaird's  head 
andithe  wholeiof  theiOOPthr«im  of  Buchan  maybe  seen  from  the  high 
gronnda  on  thenorth  of  FoggynlonCk 

f^NMU'thetSlalionaS  Knack4iill  the  itinerary  proceeds  ^i^^^Sslinam*  of 
Richerd,  ev  tO'She.nraleti  CuUm^  nearlihe  <rfditower.  of  Deakford^  at 
the  distance  often  statute  miles.  This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of*  Roman.  lOeins  «haTittg  been  found- 'Somet  years  egoinear  ^%  old 
beidge^  a  little  bdow  the-lower  of  Deakfood*  FoUoWhig  the  Course  ef 
Ihe-rindet  to  Inver^Glilleniiand  passing  ahmg  thecoarttef  the  Meray 
Fiitb^  the  i  Roman  ainnies  aarived  at  i  She  Roman  post  whiiiih  is 
•till  to  be  seen  en  thelugh  bankof  the  Spey,  the  Tue$si$  ef  Ptolemy 
and  Richlmd,  below  the  church  of  Bellie, «  distance  of  •nineteen  statute 
milea  Ab«nt  hatf -a  mile  oorth^east  of^  the  ruins  of  Bellie^  on  a  bank 
otef looking  ^e  lidW'  flmviated'  ground'  of  the  nver,  are'  the  remains  -of  a 
Remao  eocampmentj  It  ieettuatcd  upon  aflat  surface,  aHd.fbnns  neariy 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  668  feet  by  ddd;  but  thte  weet  side,  and 
ihe>  greater  paift  of  she  north  end  of  die  parallelogram  are  now  wantfog. 
It  IS  singular  that  the  ford  on  the  Spey^  by  which  the  Romans  Wars 
enabled  to  conneot  their  stations  in  the  north,  during  the  second  ccm' 
tory,  shoold  hate  £twilitaited  the  passage  ef  the  Duke  of  Cnmberiaiid  in 
I.  o 
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April,  1746,   when  he  pressed  forward    <*ln  order  to  decide,"  sftjs 
Chalmers,  <<  the  fate  of  the  Gaelic  desceodants  of  the  ancient  race.** 

From  their  station  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Spey,  with  the  Mo- 
ray Frith  close  to  their  right,  they  were  only  one  day's  march  fi^m  the 
AkUia-Casbra  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ptoroton  of  Richard,  the  Burgh-^head  of 
modem  geographers,  at  the  month  of  the  Estoary  of  Varar.  The  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  promontory  caUed  Baigh-head  are  steep  rocks 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  which  rises  sixty  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  low 
wat«r-mark ;  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  300  feet  long  on  the 
east  side,  and  520  feet  long  on  the  west  side :  it  is  260  feet  broad,  and 
contains  rather  more  than  two  English  acres.  A  strong  rampart,  twenty 
feet  high,  built  with  old  planks,  cased  with  stone  and  lime,  appears  to 
have  surrounded  it:  the  south  and  east  sides  are  pretty  entire ;  but  the 
north  and  west  sides  are  much  demolished.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
height,  and  about  forty-five  feet  below  the  summit,  there  is  an  area  650 
feet  long,  and  150  feet  wide,  containing  upwards  of  three  English  acres. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts  which  have  fallen 
down,  is  not  included  in  this  measurement.  It  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  with  a  very  strong  rampart  of  stone  which  is  now  much 
demolished.  On  the  south  and  land  side  of  these  fortified  areas,  two 
deep  ditches  are  earned  across  the  neck  of  this  promontory ;  these 
ditches  were,  in  1792,  when  surveyed  by  Chapman,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  firom  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  bottoms  of  the  ditches 
were  then  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  are  con- 
siderably  higher  than  the  extensive  tract  of  the  fiat  ground  on  the  land 
side.  The  ditches,  ramparts,  rocks,  and  waste  ground,  which  sur- 
round the  areas  above  described,  contain  upwards  of  five  English  acres. 

As  the  Romans  had  other  stations  in  the  north  besides  those  noticed, 
they  did  not  always  in  returning  to  the  south  follow  the  conrse  of  the 
Tter  just  described.  They  had  another  Iter,  the  first  station  of  which 
from  the  Burgh-head  was  the  Varis  of  Richard,  now  Forres,  a  distance 
of  eight  statute  miles.  It  is  singular  that  the  Gaelic  name  of  Forres 
is  FariSy  which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  Varis  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  Forres  and  the  Varis  of  Richard  are  the  same.  Besides,  when  the 
streets  of  Forres  were  dog  up  in  order  to  repair  the  pavement,  there 
were  discovered  several  Roman  coins,  and  a  Roman  medallion  in  soft 
metal,  which  resembled  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin.  From  Forres  the 
Iter  proceeds  to  the  Spey  at  Cromdale,  a  distance  of  nineteen  statute 
miles.  Proceeding  soutliward,  along  Strathaven  by  Loch-Bulg,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Dee  and  Cluny,  the  Roman  troops  arrived  at  the 
commodious  ford  in  that  vicinity,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  statute 
miles  from  the  Spey.  Richard  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  two 
next  stations^  the  first  of  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  height 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the  Dee 
and  the  Tay,  and  which  consequently  divides  Aberdeenshire  from  Pertli- 
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slilre;  and  tbe  next,  it  is  ooiijectured,  was  at  theconflaenceoftheShee 
with  the  Lomty  water,  the  Iter  taking  its  oonrse  along  Glen-beg  and 
61en*thee.  The  whole  extent  of  this  ronte  amounts  to  nearly  forty 
statute  miles.  A  variety  of  eircomstanoes  indicate  the  middle  station 
to  have  been  at  Inchtuthel,  which  still  exhibits  a  remarkable  camp  of 
Roman  construction,  on  a  height  that  forms  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tay.  From  the  last  mentioned  station  to  Orrea  the  distance  is  nine 
itinerary  milesy  and  the  real  and  eonresponding  distance  from  Incbtuthel 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  to  ancient  Bertha  is  about  ten  miles.  At 
this  central  station,  which  has  always  been  a  military  position  of  great 
importance,  the  Iter  joined  the  one  already  described,  and  proceeded 
southward  by  the  former  route  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  have  left  many  remarkable  monuments  of  their  power 
and  greatness,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  their  highways,  which, 
oommencmg  at  the  gates  oi  Rome  itself,  traversed  the  whole  extent  of 
their  mighty  eaqiire.  These  highways,  by  facilitating  the  communication 
between  the  capital  and  the  most  distant  provinces,  were  of  the  utmost 
importance, inmany  respects,  totke  maintenance  of  the  Roman  authority 
ki  places  remote  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  whole  of  Britain 
was  intersected  by  these  roads,  and  one  of  them  may  be  traced  into  the 
very  intericHr  oi  Vespasiana,  where  it  afforded  a  passage  to  the  Roman 
armies,  kept  up  the  communication  between  the  stations,  and  thereby 
dieeked  the  Caledonian  Clans.  This  road  issued  from  the  wall  of 
Antontnos  and  passed  through  Camelon,  the  Roman  port  on  the 
Carron,  and  pushmg  straight  forward,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
across  the  Carron,  it  pursued  its  eourse  by  Torwood  house,  Pleanmuir, 
Baaneckbom,  St.  Ninians,  and  by  the  west  side  of  the  Casdehill  of 
Stirling,  to  the  Forth,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  near  Kildean,  there 
are  traces  of  its  remains.  It  h«re  passed  the  Forth  and  stretched  forward 
to  Alanna,  which  was  situated  on  the  river  Allan,  about  a  mile  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Forth,  and  which,  as  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the 
opening  in  the  Roman  wall,  agrees  with  the  distance  in  the  Iter, 

From  thence  the  road  went  along  Strathallan,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
miles  came  to  the  lAndum  of  IUchard*s  Itinerary,  the  well  known 
station  at  Ardoch.  The  road  afiter  passing  on  the  east  side  of  Ardocfa, 
ascends  the  moor  of  Orchil  to  the  post  at  Kemp's  Castle  which  it 
passes  within  a  few  yards  on  the  east.  The  road  from  Kemp's  hill 
descends  the  moor  to  the  station  of  Hiema  at  Strageth,  from  which  it 
immediately  crosses  the  river  Em.  Afiter  the  passage  of  the  Em 
the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  passes  on  the  north  side  of  Inverpeffery, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  proceeds  nearly  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  moor  of  Gask,  and,  continuing  its  course  through  the  plantations  of 
Gask,  it  passes  the  Roman  camp  on  the  right.  At  the  distance  of  two 
miles  farther  on,  where  the  plantations  of  Oask  terminate,  this  great 
road  passes  another  small  post  on  the  left.  From  this  position  the 
road  proceeded  forward  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  station  at  Orrea, 
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which  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Taj  at  the  present  boufluence 
of  the  Abnond  with  that  noble  riTer, 

Having  crossed  the  Tay,  by  means  of  the  wooden  bridge,  the  Roman 
road  proceeded  np  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  passed  throng^  the 
centre  of  the  camp  at  6rassy-walls«  From  this  position  the  remains  of 
the  road  are  distinctly  visible  for  a  mile  np  to  Gellyhead,  on  the  west  of 
which  it  passed  and  went  on  by  Innerbnbt,  to  Nether-Collin,  where  it 
again  becomes  apparent,  and  continues  distinct  to  the  eye  for  two  miles 
and  a  half,  passing  on  to  Drichmuir  and  Byres.  From  thence,  the  road 
stretched  forward  in  a  north-east  direction,  passing  between  Blairhead 
and  Gil  well  to  Woodhead ;  and  thence  pushing  on  by  Newbigging  and 
Gallowhill  on  the  right,  it  descends  Leyston-moor ;  and  passing  that 
village  it  proceeds  forward  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Cupar  Angus,  about 
eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  Orrea.  The  camp  at  Cupar  appears  to 
have  been  an  equOateral  quadrangle  of  four  hundred  yards,  fortified  by 
two  strong  ramparts  and  large  ditches,  which  still  remain  on  the  east  and 
south  sides,  and  a  part  on  the  north  side,  but  the  west  side  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  plough.  From  Cupar  the  road  took  a  north-east 
direction  towards  Reedie,  in  the  parish  of  Airly.  On  the  south  of  thb 
hamlet  the  vestiges  of  the  road  again  appear,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  mile  the  ancient  road  forms  the  modem  way.  The  Roman  road  now 
points  towards  Kirriemuir,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  passed  in  its 
course  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Battledikes.  Afiter  traversing  this  camp, 
the  road  continued  its  course  in  an  east-north-east  direction  for  several 
miles  along  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  South-Esk,  which 
it  probably  passed  near  the  site  of  Black-mill,  below  Esk-mount.  From 
this  passage  it  went  across  the  moor  of  Brechin,  where  vestiges  of  it 
appear  pointing  to  Keithock ;  and  at  this  place  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Wardihes* 
Beyond  this  camp  on  the  north,  the  Roman  road  has  been  seldom  or 
never  seen.  In  the  popular  tradition  this  road  is  called  the  Lang 
Canueway^i  and  is  supposed  to  have  extended  northward  through  Perth- 
shire and  Forfarshire,  and  even  through  Kincardineshire  to  Stonehaven. 
About  two  miles  north-east  from  the  Roman  station  at  Fordun,  and 
between  it  and  the  well  known  camp  at  Urie,  there  are  the  traces,  as  it 
crosses  a  smaU  hill,  of  an  artificial  road,  which  is  popularly  called  the 
Pif^'  Bocd. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  traces  of  Roman  roads  even  farthernorth. 
Between  the  rivers  Don  and  Urie  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Bennachee,  there  exists  an  ancient  road  known  in  the  country  by  the 
name  of  the  Maiden  Causeway,  a  name  by  which  some  of  the  Roman 
roads  in  the  north  of  England  are  dbting^ished.  This  proceeds  from 
Bennachee  whereon  there  was  a  hill-fort,  more  than  the  distance  of  a 
mile  into  the  woods  of  Pitodrie,  when  it  disappears :  it  is  paved  with 
stones  and  is  about  fourteen  feet  wide.  Still  farther  north,  in  the  track 
of  the  Iter,  as  it  crosses  between  the  two  stations  of  Varis  and  Tuessis, 
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from  Forres  to  the  ford  of  Cromdale  on  the  Spey,  there  has  been  long 
known  a  road  of  very  ancient  oonstmction,  leading  along  the  course  ot 
the  Iter  for  seyeral  miles  through  the  hills,  and  pointing  to  Cromdale» 
where  the  Romans  most  hare  forded  the  Spey.  Various  traces  of  very 
ancient  roads  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the  tnsk  of  the  Iter,  between 
the  distant  station  of  Tueuia  and  Tamea,  by  Corgarf  and  through 
Braemar :  the  tradition  of  the  people  in  Stratiidee  and  Braemar,  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  there  are  remains  of  Roman  roads  which  trarerse 
the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Dee.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
are  obrions  traces  of  ancient  roads  which  cross  the  wild  districts 
between  Strathdon  and  Strathdee,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
where  or  by  whom  such  ancient  roads  were  constructed,  in  such  direc- 
tions, throughout  such  a  country. 

Afltor  the  Tiers  and  the  Roads,  the  Roman  StaHons  to  the  north  of 
Antoninus*  wall,  come  next  to  be  noticed.  The  stations  or  forts 
along  the  course  of  the  wall  have  been  already  described.  The 
first  we  meet  with  is  on  the  eastern  base  of  Duneam  hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Burntisland,  which  was  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  days  of  Sib- 
bald,  who  mentions  it,  and  speaks  of  the  pruetonum  as  a  square  of  a 
hundred  yards  diameter,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Toumamenit 
where  many  Roman  modek  hare  been  found.  This  area  was  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  of  stones,  and  lower  down  in  the  face  of  the  hill  another 
waQ  encompassed  the  whole.  On  the  north  there  was  another  fort  on 
the  summit  of  Bonie  hilL  There  was  also  a  Roman  camp  at  Loch- Ore, 
supposed  to  be  that  in  which  the  ninth  legion  of  Agricola  was  attacked 
by  die  Horestii.  Several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  drains 
cut  under  this  camp.  Near  Ardargie  on  the  May  water,  at  the  defile  of 
the  Ochil  hills  was  a  small  Roman  post  which  served  as  a  central  com- 
munication between  the  stations  on  the  Forth  and  in  Strathem,  the  great 
scene  of  the  Roman  operations.  The  Romans  had  also  a  station  at 
Hallyards,  in  the  parish  of  Tulliebole. 

Ardoch,  on  the  east  side  of  Knaigwater,  the  scene  of  many  Roman 
operations,  from  the  great  battle  between  Oalgacus  and  Agricola,  till  the 
final  abdication  of  the  Roman  power,  was  a  very  important  post. 
As  this  station  was  the  principal  inlet  into  the  interior  of  Caledonia, 
the  Romans  were  particularly  anxious  in  fortifying  so  advantageous 
a  position.  The  remains  of  camps  of  various  sizes  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  first  and  largest  was  erected  by  Agricola,  in  his  campaign 
of  eighty^fonr.  The  next  in  size  is  on  the  west  of  Agricola's  camp,  and 
includes  within  its  intrenchments  part  of  the  former.  The  third  and  last 
was  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  largest,  and  comprehends  a  part 
of  it.  These  two  last  mentioned  camps  must  have  been  successively 
f<nrmed  after  Ag^cola's  recalL  A  strong  fort  surrounded  by  five  or  six 
fosses  and  ramparts  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  last  of  these 
camps,  opposite  to  the  bridge  over  Knaigwater;  its  area  was  abont 
600  furlongs  long,  and  450  broad,  being  nearly  of  a  square  form. 

The  next  station  was  the  Hierna  of  Richard,  about  six  miles  north- 
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east  from  Ardooh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ern.  Tkis  station 
was  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  commanded  the  middle  part  of  Strath- 
em,  lying  between  the  Ochil  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Almond 
on  the  north.  On  the  moor  of  Gask,  between  the  stations  of  Hiema 
and  Orrea,  there  were  two  Roman  posts  designed  probably  to  pro- 
tect  the  Roman  road  from  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  on  either  side  of 
that  communication.  But  being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Almond 
with  the  Tay,  Orrea  was  the  most  important  station,  as  it  commanded 
the  eastern  part  of  Strathem,  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  the  country 
between  this  river  and  the  Siedlaw  hills. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  principal  stations  which  commanded  the 
central  country  between  the  Forth  and  Tay ;  and  so  much  for  the  posts 
south  of  the  Grampian  range,  which  seem  to  have  served  the  double 
purpose  of  commanding  the  Low  countries,  between  that  range  and  the 
eastern  sea,  and  of  protecting  the  Lowlands  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Northern  Caledonians.  But  as  these  might  be  insufficient  for  the  latter 
purpose,  every  pass  of  the  Grampian  hiUs  had  its  fortress.  We  shall 
now  point  out  the  fortresses  by  which  the  passes  of  the  Grampians  were 
guarded  throughout  the  extent  of  Perthshire.  * 

The  first  of  these  on  the  south-east  was  placed  on  a  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Strath-gartney  and  Strath-ire,  the 
two  sources  of  the  Teith.  This  station  was  near  Bochastle,  about  flfteev 
miles  west-south-west  from  Ardoch,  where  the  remains  of  a  camp  may 
still  be  seen;  and  it  guarded  two  important  passes  into  the  west  country ; 
the  one  leading  up  the  valley  of  Strath-ire,  near  Braidalbane,  and 
thence  into  Argyle ;  the  other  leading  along  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Venachor,  Loch  Achray,  and  Loch  Katrine,  through  Strath-gartney, 
into  Dumbartonshire*  The  next  passage  to  the  north  from  the  west^n 
Highlands,  through  the  Grampian  range  into  Perthshire,  is  along  the 
north  side  of  Loch  Em  into  Strathern.  This  defile  was  guarded  by  a 
double  camp  at  Dalgenross,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rudiel  with  the 
Ern.  These  camps  commanded  the  western  districts  of  Strathem,  and 
also  guarded  the  passage  along  the  Loch.  This  station  is  about  eight 
miles  north-west  from  Ardoch.  Another  important  station  was  at  East 
Findoch,  at  the  south  side  of  the  Almond ;  it  guarded  the  only  practicable 
passage  through  the  mountains  north  ward,  to  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  from 
east  to  west.  The  Roman  camp  here  was  placed  on  a  high  ground, 
defended  by  water  on  two  sides,  and  by  a  morass  with  a  steep  bank  on 
the  other  two  sides.  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  paces  long, 
and  eighty  broad,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  earthen  wall,  part 
of  which  still  remains,  and  was  near  twelve  feet  thick.  The  trenches 
are  still  entire,  and  in  some  places  six  feet  deep. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Strathem,  and  between  it  and  the  Forth,  are 
the  remains  of  Roman  posts ;  and  at  Ardargie  a  Roman  camp  was  estab- 
lished with  the  design,  it  is  supposed,  of  guarding  the  passage  through  the 
Ochil  hills,  by  the  valley  of  May  water.  Another  camp  at  Oleneagles 
secured  the  passage  of  the  samehiUs  througli  Glendevon.     With  tlie 
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design  of  g^iiarding  the  narroir,  but  useful  passage  from  the  middle 
highlands,  westward  Ihrongh  Glenlyon  to  Arg^le,  the  Romans  fixed  a 
post  at  Fortingal,  about  sixteen  miles  north-west  from  the  station  at 
£a8t-Findoch.  Another  station  was  placed  at  Inchtuthel,  upon  an  emi«> 
nenoe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  camp 
at  Findoch.  In  conjunction  with  another  station,  about  four  miles  east- 
ward upon  the  Hangh  of  Hallhole  on  the  western  side  of  the  riyer  Isla, 
the  post  at  Inchtuthel  commanded  the  whole  of  Stormont,  and  erery 
road  which  could  lead  the  Caledonians  down  from  Athole  and  Glen-Sbeo 
into  the  countries  below.  Such  are  the  posts  which  commanded  the 
passes  of  the  Orampians,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Perthshire. 

A  diJETerent  line  of  posts  became    necessary  to  secure  Angus  and 
the  Meams.     At  Cupar  Angus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isla  about  seven 
miles  east  from  Inchtuthel  stood  a  Roman  Camp,  of  a  square  form,  of 
twenty  acres  within  the  ramparts.     It  appears  to  have  been  an  equi-* 
tend  quadrangle  of  four  hundred  yards,  fortified  with  two  strong 
ramparts  and  large  ditches,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides.     This  camp  commanded  the  passage  down  Strath* 
more  between  the  Siedlaw  hills,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Isla  on  the 
north-west.     On  .Campmoor,  little  more  than  a  mile  south  from  Cupar 
Angus,  appear  the  remains  of  another  Roman  fort.     The  great  camp 
of  Battledikes  stood  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Cupar  Angus, 
being  obviously  placed  there  to  guard  the  passage  from  the  Highlands 
through  Glen-esk,  and  Glen-Prosen.     From  the  camp  at  Battledykes, 
about  eleven  and  a  half  miles  north-east  was  a  Roman  camp,  the 
remains   of  which  may  still  be  traced  near  the  mansion  house  of 
Keithock.     This  camp  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wardikes.     In  the 
interior  of  Forfarshire   about   eight  miles   south-south-east  from  the 
camp  of  Battledikes  and  fourteen  miles  sonth-sonth-west  frt>m  that  of 
Wardikes  stood  a  Roman  camp  now  called  Harefaulds.     This  camp 
commanded  a  large  extent  of  Angus. 

The  country  below  the  Siedlaw  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Estuary  of  Tay  was  guarded  by  a  Roman  camp  near  Invergourie» 
which  had  a  communication  on  the  north-east  with  the  camp  at  Hare- 
faulds. This  camp,  which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  square,  and 
fortified  with  a  high  rampart  and  a  spacious  ditch,  stood  about  two 
miles  west  from  Dundee.  At  Fordun,  about  twelve  miles  north-ea§t 
from  Wardikes,  stood  another  Roman  station.  The  site  of  this  camp 
as  near  the  mansion  house  of  Fordun,  and  about  a  mile  south-south -ea^ 
of  the  church  of  Fordun.  The  Luther  water,  which  is  here  only  a 
rivulet,  ran  formerly  through  the  west  side  of  this  camp ;  and  on  the 
east  side  of  it,  there  are  several  springs.  This  camp  is  called  by  the 
country  people  the  West  Camp.  From  Fordun,  north-east,  eleven 
miles,  and  from  the  passage  of  the  Dee  at  Mary-Cnlter,  south,  six 
miles,  stood  the  great  camp  called  Raedikes,  upon  the  estate  of  Urie. 
This  station  commanded  the  narrow  country,  between  the  north-eaat 
and  of  the  Grampian  hills  and  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  angle  of  land 
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lyin^  between  the,  De^  and  the  sea.  From  ForduU)  about  four  and  a 
bal^  miles  We8t-n<^rth-We8€i  W^r'e  'wtfs  a'  IRtfOiatt  ff}A  Ut  t^bttteritig 
bridge,  nbW  known  by  tb^  dajde  b^die  Gteeti '6asde/1«^iiH  giihi-dedthe 
passage  through'  t^'G^^ptah  'mottn'tldn^Jb^'the'<ifl5iti''0-tn'Mitft  Urto 
the  valley  of  the  ^eiirns."  'iThk  JM^st^tdod^'oli'a  lprec2|pltoAS  bank,  on 
the  north-east  of  th^'Cl'atteringBurn  :  tihe  area  of'thi^  p^t  Within*  the 
ramparts,  measures  one  Jbiindred  and'  tblrt^-Sev^ti' feet  ^ih<^'  {ifehes^  'at 
the  notth-esst  end,  and  ,at  the  souA-w^st,  eUgHty-i'v^o  Vb^  istx  *  Jnclltil ; 
thid  length  is  two  liundred^and  kbrty-t^o  tiet  lAxhnth^."  THk  -dit^Sh  is 
thirty-s'eren  feef  six  inches '  broad  at  the  tyottbui;'  akd  tlte  MMipart 
which  is  wholly  of  earth,  is  in  height,  fVoied  ifae  btcfttotal' ef  "the  ditdl* 
fifty-one  feet  nii^  inches.  The  comman£Mtg  sttttidn  kt'GFettttiikilMi^  ^;^rth 
itf  subsidiary  pq/sts,  protected  and  secui-ed  the'  country  ft^Hi  the  D^  to 
tde  Moray  Frith,  comprehei^ding  the  territbi^res  bf  tfa^'  Tai^l  aitfd 
tlie  Vacom'^i.  "   "  " '\    '     "  "     '  ''■■  '  '*   •';■''•    "     -  ' 

From  the  details  whicli  have  Veen  given"' of  iihe^Roinail'  rokdi,'iiiid 
the  difierent  stations  selected  by  the  Blomans,  ft>i" securing' atrd  ddPehd- 
ing  their  conquests  in  the  north,  some  idea  may  "be  fortlled  bf  the  bkill 
with  which  the  conquerors  of  the  worlds  carried  oil  their, waHike 
pperations,  in  the  most  distant  countries  ;  a|id  of  that  prrident  ibresigHt 
by  which  they  guarded  against  the  many  contingencies  inseparable 
froup  fi  state  of  war,  or  insecure  find  dubious  repose.  1^  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  different  lines  and  ^tatioA^, 
of  the  Roman  posts  before  enumerated,  that  at  tihe  tiiiie  we  are  treating 
df,  it.  WW  not  possible  to  select  situations  better  fitted  to  answer  thh 
ends,  which  the  Romans  had  in  view,  than  those  we  have  pointed  buH!. 
It  seems  qnU^  unnecessary  ^nd  unprofitable  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  historical  controversy,  as  to  whether  these  roads  and  statioits 
were  constructed  in  the  same  age,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the 
Rpman  remains  ia,  North  Qritain,  are  to  be  attributed  alt6g^her't6 
Agricol^.  '  The  fact  is,, there  do  not  apj^car  snffident  data  ift'hi^bry 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions.  .  Vet  it  seentns  S)cai^elyj(>osftA>il[^'^ 
some  aotionariaps  have  maiptained,  that  all  these  i'badsv'  atfd  ^vHbojHJ^Mt 
Stations  Qould  have  'been  finished  during  the  period  bf  ^A^mn 
government  in  Briti^n.  It  seems  probable,  that  ^tnan^  rdads  Wl^ 
made,  and  stations  erecte4  during  the  able  ^<ldtnfn1strtktl}oir  bf-  T^l!iljs 
Urbicus.    ,  ''  /'  ■""  :'"  ='•••    '"'•;'  '•'  ' 

Whether  the  Homans  had  gro\fn  weary  of  keeping  tip  sn'i^ljf'an  (ex- 
tended line  of  posU  in  Korth  Britain,  or  foimd  it  impractf^BI^  av^ 
[onger  to  retain  tbem,  or  l^iat  they  requlk'ed  to  ceticetltratb  thi^ir 
strength  in  the  sou£h,  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  conqnests  io  ih6 
north  of  Antoninus*  wall,  and^  accordingly  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
^eve^ty,  they  evacuated  tbe.iyhole  of  the  country  beyond  ihat  wall 
•without .malMtatiOB*  ..r  ,.* ,  i.'.-.  '  ^',1 

The  IMedonhms  being  thus  reMevod  from  the  pirese«oeicif.(tiieAr>forw 
.njtida^e  fees,  nowpr^pared  for  offensive  operations ;  but  it  wid  ndt  until 
.lke».yeair,oii0.iiafiili»d.  And  I  eighty  tfiy^  mis^f^veriiroent  of 
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Cominodus,  that  their  hostility  hegan  to  alarm  the  Romans.  Some  of 
their  tribes  passed  the  wall  that  year  and  pillaged  the  country,  bat 
they  were  driven  back  by  Ulpius  Marcellus.  A  few  years  afterwards 
the  Caledonians  renewed  the  atta.*k  but  were  kept  in  check  by  Viriiis 
Lupus,  with  whom  they  entered  into  a  treaty  in  the  year  two  hundred. 
But  this  treaty  ^as  not  of  long  continuance,  for  the  Caledonians  again 
took  the  field  in  two  hundred  and  seven.  These  proceedings  made 
Severus  hasten  from  Rome  to  Britain  in  the  following  year;  on  hearing 
of  whose  anival  the  tribes  sent  deputies  to  him  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
but  the  emperor,  who  was  of  a  waiiike  disposition,  and  fond  of  military 
glory,  declined  to  entertain  any  proposals. 

After  making  the  necessary  preparations,  Sevems  began  his  march 
in  the  year  two  hundred  and  nine  to  the  north.  He  traversed  the 
whole  of  North  Britain  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  ver}' 
extremity  of  the  island  with  an  immense  army.  The  Caledonians 
avoided  coming  to  a  general  engagement  with  him,  but  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  harassing  warfare  on  all  sides.  He,  however, 
brought  them  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the  honours  of  this  campaign 
were  dearly  earned,  for  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romans  fell  a  prey 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians,  to  fatigue,  and  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  The  Caledonians  soon  disregarded  the  treaty  which  they 
had  entered  into  with  Sevems,  which  conduct  so  irritated  him  that 
he  gave  orders  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex ;  but  his  son,  Caracalla,  to  whom  the  execution  of  these  orders  was 
entrusted,  was  more  intent  in  plotting  against  his  father  and  brother 
than  in  executing  the  revengeful  mandate  of  the  dying  emperor,  whose 
demise  took  place  at  York  on  the  4th  February,  two  hundred  and 
eleven,  in  the  sixty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year  of 
his  administration  in  Britain. 

It  was  not  consbtent  with  the  policy  by  which  Caracalla  was  actu- 
ated, to  continue  a  war  with  the  Caledonians ;  for  the  scene  of  his  ambi- 
tion lay  in  Rome,  to  which  he  made  hasty  preparations  to  depart  on  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Cale- 
donians by  which  he  gave  up  the  territories  surrendered  by  them  to 
his  father,  and  abandoned  the  forts  erected  by  him  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  whole  country  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  appears  in  fact  to 
have  been  given  up  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  we  hear  of  no  more  incursions  by  them  till  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Constans,  who  came  to  Britain  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
six,  to  repel  the  Caledonians  and  other  Picts.f     Their  incursions  were 

*  The  fint  writer  who  mentions  the  Pieia  is  Euxnenius,  the  orator,  who  was  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Autan,  and  who,  in  a  panegyric  pronounced  by  hirii  in  the  year  297,  and  again 
in  906,  allades  to  the  Caledones  aliique  Picti,  From  this  it  is  erident  that  he  considered 
the  Caledonians  and  the  Picts  as  the  same  people* . ,  ^mn^anos  Marcc^inns,  speaking  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  ^urtli.  century,  says,  Lib.  xxvii.  ch.  yii.  *<  £o  tempore  Picti  io 
duasgentes  divisi,  l^icaledoncs  et  Vecturiones.^*  'Tt  is  now  admitted^  eren' l^y  (hl^ 
antiqniuries  whb  tal%  ^  most  opposite  4ifln^  411  tlM'«ri^4f  tfu/^-^^n^tllatsaAy 
were  bM  distinct  nations  but  the  same  people  distinguished  merely  by  their  names. 
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repelkd  bf  the -Roman  legions  under  OonsUntiiiSi'and  they  remained 
quiet  till  aboat  the  year  three  hundred  and  fbrty^three  when  they 
again  entered  the  territoriea  of  the  provincial  Britona;  but  they  irere 
oompelledy  it  ia  aaid^  agaia  to  retreat  by  Gooitanti 

Although  these  aueceiaiveiiiroade  had  been  always  repelled  by  the 
taperiflar  power  and  diaeipline  ef  the;RianmBS,  the  fialedoniims'v^tiie 
fourth  eentnry  no  longer  considered  them  in  the  foruiidaUie  light  they 
had  been  riewed  by  their  ancestors^  aad  their  genus  for' war  impr^rf^ 
ing  every  time  they  came  in  hostile  coatast  with*  their' enemies,  l^bey 
meditated  the  design  of-enqMllingtbe  intitaders  altogether  A'om  the 
soil  of  North  Britain..  The  wars  wfaiek  the-iieiiBMS  had  to  sustain 
against  the  Pessiaiia  in  the  east,  and  against  Jthe  Gtematts  nm  thni^rm- 
tiers  of  Gaul  favoured  their  plan;  and  havtnff^  formed  »<resit3r^with 
the  Sksati  they,  in  oonjonction  with  their  new  allies,  invaded  tlM»  Rdman 
territories  and  committed  many  depredations.  Julian,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine,despatched  Lupicinus,  an  able  military 
commander,  to  defend  the  province  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  opposing  them. 

As  the  Scots  appear  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them.  The  question  which  has  been 
so  keenly  discussed  between  the  antiquaries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
whether  the  Scots  were  indigenous  Britons,  or  merely  emigrants  from 
Ireland,  has  long  been  set  at  rest,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  they  came  originally  from  that  island. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  equally  demonstrated  that  the  Soots 
of  Ireland,  or  the  Scatica  gentes  of  Porphyry,  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
Celtic  fiamily,  passed  over  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  shores  of 
Britain  into  Ireland,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  had 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  that  country.  Their  name,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  annals  till  the  year  three  hundred  and 
sixty.  Ail  the  authors  of  this  age  agree  that  Ireland  was  the  proper 
country  of  the  Scots,  and  that  they  invaded  the  Roman  territories 
in  North  Britain  about  the  last  mentioned  epoch.  Ammianus,  in 
the  year  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  mentions  the  Scots  as 
an  erratic  or  wandering  people,  who  carried  on  a  predatory  system  of 
warfare,  and  other  contemporary  authors  speak  of  them  as  a  trans- 
marine people  who  came  from  Ireland,  their  native  island.  Of  thi^i 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Ireland  was 
the  ancient  ScoHca  of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  till  the  year  cue 
thousand  and  twenty  that  the  name  of  Scotia  vras  given  to  North 
Britain. 

The  Picts  or  Caledonians  and  Scots  being  joined  by  another  ally — 
the  Attacots,  a  wai'like  dan  which  had  settled  on  tho  shores  of  Dum- 
barton and  Cowal,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland — made  another 
attadc  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Britain  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  on  the  accession  of  Valentinian.  It  required  all  the 
valour  and  skill  of  the  celebrated  Theodosius,  who  was  sent  to  Britain 
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iA;tbe.yeBC  tkroe  hwulswd and  iixft)F«er«n4>ti>>repeli4Ug  aggresiMk^fiBd 
(qjceptw  the  great  raragMoomnikled'k^r  the  in^adtirss  HaTingiM** 
s^ip^e^^fiil  ki  clemnig^  tb«<  whole  couiilryhetweeD  th»«nli)  keimada  k 
the  fifth  province  in  Biitaio,  lerwiddiVeleBiiniao  gntrv  the  mmie  «f 
VaUnH^  iu  kawmr-  of  Valete» -wlieai  ie*  had  anooMeed  irifth  hkh  in 
the  ieinjim».  The  niocetaat  mi  Thtodenaa  ipsated  a  pcaeefq]  pamai  mi 
oeaylj  thfarty  yem^  hoi  in  tiivee  -hnndred  and  ninetyk-eigidi'the  €Sale« 
deniiinft  eC'PielBaiid  Seeli  agaia  veneved  thoir  atttMln*  whkh'they 
oetftiaaedifirem  time-  te*  ttma.  At. length,  in  the  yeav fimr hmdced 
and  ferty-eiJ^  doring'^  the.  Conmihte  of  M$Aut^t  the  Rmmium,  trnMBmoKf 
longer  to  keep  tibeirpMinoeriniiiiti -North  Britain,  iatinl4ted to ihe  Ptao- 
Tinqialat  that 'tkigreetdd' gin.  .thtm<aa  favther  aaaiatance  in  renatiiig 
the  Seete  and.  Pkl%  dMicafeed  the  gairenHnentv  and  left  tliedi  to  pre^ 
teotthi«)ielT«9k  ^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

I «  • 

I 

'  '* '  ^  i>ceti^  6f  Uni  C^iiM.Aiifii|ii%  iUA  Aathtntldty  af  the  Poems  of  Kh^am,     .   . 

''■'••"  ■'  .«.':  •  •         •■     .  • .-      .        .  .  r-     .   ■        .•....,'.. 

S6  que^mr  of  Ht^rtify-cdiitroTefvy  kas  been  disoiuifted  witk  gr^ealer 
a^i*{m6h^aiidpeH]Miftitfy' than  that*  r«gaiidiiig*.tlte  aathdnticilfi  «fi  th« 
po^tnd  of  OBsiair/antf  ncnrei'  dMSanon  and  GtoLiesdiibit'nMre  bi|tev.en« 
mitf-fii  tnortai  8ti4(b  ihm^  lias  be^i  8haim<by.ihe.kiug^<0£tlie  p^H.iii 
tTi'6ir  dUf^femft  I'^fHMMFM finlhe .fidd-^fianti^uMdao  v«iefMwb.  . . W«^  tei^ 
ii6  widli  to  revivor  II  bbiiHroVeniyy  4ii  regard  to  whkhii^  k  scarcely  powible 
to  lidd'tttiy  tbiA^  ti^;  bat  boMfin^  aa  we.  d».the  AJutfimtHH^y  pf  tbaae 
pomias,' V6  shall  ttddtnie  U*i«fly  the  ^ggamea^  iar4h0tff  fiiifoiir<|w  F«H.i«b 
thos^ef  y^hith  hard'  b^n  ttf^ed  tt^fafaut  th^fai  { kavilig  4o>  tbeiDepidiuv  whoso 
mlvildliJidmyC'j^bltoh'iMdo'op  upon  th&'Siibjeety.tQ.fbiHr  hts.pwn  cop*- 
dii&ioh'd.  BtitH  8^«^8']^baHyiDbB«matterof  litdoiiQportan<^  wbeliher 
the  p6emd froiil  '^hidti Mftdpfafn^on tranaUited; 'oraiiypartof-them'weio 
acttlklly  t^otiai^d&fed  by^  OsaUfr  or  not,  or  at  what  ^diod  Ibo  jtoefi  iS^^j^l^ 
wheth^i'  \)ti  the4;H!f^,'«^f^Urth|Ov>fifthoeatiria84  .vUli%^^««.fHPPl^beful 
quite  sufficient  to  ilbbtr'thiit ' these ]po^m8ai^of*hjgfha«t}qttity,<iiad. that 
they  belong  to  a  Very  remote  era.  ■   \  ,i'   •.,  .     ,,•       .  . 

'One  of  the  hiost^  l^matr]dd)lo  traits  initho'  cibanacfeev  ofrtboCWMe 
tribes^  was  their  strtytfg'attaohtnenf'to  pe«ti|y,!byintoii8'0^  ,vi44<jiildi^ 
not  only  animated  themselvM  to  battle,  b«t4»ayed  death  ffflh  j<ry  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  tigtnn  th^  bravienioaatcnns  whoihfu^'fijUeBjinJhliit- 
tle.  Either  un^qnainted  'Wlth  letters,  or  desphing'  them  lat  A«^«rPithir 
of  a  warlike  race,  the  ancient  C^ts  flpet  apart  tho  jSarfllr^t^hdB^bwmispi 
it  Was  to  compose  and  recite  in  Terse  the  military,  aotJonflt*  of' tMhr 
heroes  or  chiefs,  and  by  the  same  means  they  songht  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  laws^  religion  and  historical  scnnals,  which  woaLd  'Other* 
wise  hare  been  buried  in  obliy ion.  <<  When  tl|e  Celts,**  sayd'  Pododonfos, 
'*  go  to  wtur,  they  take  with  them  associfttes  wham  they, call  Paxmp&» 
who  iiing  their  praises^  either  in  public  assemblies,  or  to  those  wko  wish 
to  hear  them  privately.  These  poets  are  called  JSar^,**  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Dmfds  to  whom  ^  edmlation  of  the  Celtic  y0iatk.w»»  com- 
mitte<I,  spent  many  years  in  coinmitting  to  memory  the  eompiasitftoos 
of  the  Bards.  This  peculiarity  was  not  confined  to  any  (me  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  but  prevailed  vntversally  amoag  Ihomf.  The  Bards,  ac« 
cording  to  Buchanan,  were  held  in  great  hommrboth  MiMmg  the  ^«]s 
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and  Britongy  and  he  observes  that  their  function  and  name  remained  in 
his  time  amongst  all  those  nations  which  used  the  old  British  tongue. 
"  They,*'  he  adds,  **  compose  poems,  and  those  not  inelegant,  which  the 
rhapsodists  recite,  either  to  the  better  sort,  or  to  the  vulgar,  who  are 
very  desirous  to  hear  them ;  and  sometimes  they  sing  them  to  musical 
instruments.**  And  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  or 
Western  islands,  he  says  that  they  sing  poems  "  not  inelegant,  contiun- 
ing  commonly  the  eulogies  of  valiant  men;  and  their  bards  usuaDy  treat 
of  no  other  subject."  , »  ,   , 

Thus  the  existence  of  bards  From  the  ino^t  remote  period  among  the 
Celtic  population  of  Scotland  is  undoubted ;  and  some  idea  of  their  import- 
ance may-ltefennM  AxNsi/lhefidlowing  observations  from  the  elegant 
and  classical  pen  of  a  distinguished  scholar.  <<  Although  it  is  well  known 
th4t*ttie  6^<fts'faadalwayB  more  strength  and  industry  to  perform  great 
de^dif,  tibii ^HUf^to  harra^hem  .published  to.  the  world ;  yet,  in  ancient 
titti^;  fh^yfiad)  SMd  held  in-  great  esteem,  their  own  Homers  and 
MArot  whomffiey  liani^  bards^  These  recited  the  achievements  of 
thei^  brave  waniors  in  heroio  measures,  adapted  to  the  musical  note« 
6f  th«  hak^^ '  With'  tiiestf^ihey  roused  the  minds  of  those  present  to  the 
glbt^  of  Virtue,"  and  transmitted  patterns  of  fortitude  to  posterity. 
Thkr  'order  of" men'- still -cocists  among  the  Welsh  and  ancient  Scots 
(tM  fligh]ttttdenr>,'  and  '^m/jr  still  retain  tikat  name  (bards)  in  their  native 
\^gtL\x^***  'Soformfdable-werethey  considered  in  rousing  the  pas- 
si<ms'ii^nst'1lie'4yrattny' of  <»  foreign  yoke»  by  their  strains,  that  Ed- 
lihlM'I.  id^ied'tkeieruel  polioyoof  extbpating  the  order  of  the  Welsh 
bards  aMit'the  dAd  of  the  thirtoenth.  osntmry.  They  continued,  how- 
ever, t5-  dsdatriB  Biglanil  down^  to  ihe^  reign  of  Queen  Bilizabeth,  « till 
A/Aldf  peribd,'*  'as  Dsr.*  GkraAasn  observes,  f<  there  was  a  regular  public 
competition  of  harpers  maintained;  and  there  is,  at  this  day,  as  Mr. 
Pemlant  inibrm«  ws,  in  his  tour  through  Wales,  a  silver  harp,  awarded 
duHd^  thilt  j^riodt  in  the  possessiioa.  of  the  Most3m  femily." 
'  The  Bardie  order  was  preserved  longer  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
edfer^einiitftl-yv^r'it  was  not  till  tha  year  172Q,  when  Niel  Macvuirlch 
'4ft^"laM'  of  tbsr  bards  died^i  that  the  rflce  became  extinct.  He,  and  his 
tmoesfi^  had  foir  ac^i^eral  generationa  exercised  i^he  office  of  bard  in  the 
'toailyof 'CStturanaUit  •■  Srery  great  Highland  family  bad  their  bard, 

^  •«>Qitaaivti  iiilfI%aot  arnoef  .plus  ae|Qp«r,  virium  et  industrue  Sootis  fuisse  ad  res 
gfx^^kuffjivgtai  QommentntionisAd  pr9dicanda8,liabuerant  tamenantiquifus,  et  oolaenint 
saos  Homeiros  et  Mai^n^s,  ^nos  Bhrdod^nomimlAtiift.  HlfortitliA  viivmra  heia.  veni- 
'li^  M^i^iff  «f  lyf»  niodtllii 'Mpixi^ conwImhBBfc ;  qailnif  efc  pcneentlinii  animos  acuelMnt 
hd  riitSlis  gksriai^iei  fortita4ii)ia  exe^pUi  ad  postcros  transmlttebant.  Ct^usmodt 
apud  (?un,1^08  et  priscos  Sco^  nee  dum  deaiere ;  et  nomen  lllud  patrio  sermone  adhuo 
retinent/*    J.'  Johnston  Id  tVtb&t.  ad  Wat  fltioS.     '     ^ 

t  The  foWoNAiii  carlJuw^and  Intereiting  deobratifli  of  Laeblaa  Bffw.Yuiricb,  son  of 
'Nit^takfaiby  ^ffire  ^  the  Committee  of  tlu:  Hi|^hland  Society  of  Scotland,  appointed 
r jfjinqpiTP  j^to  tbe  nature  and  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  OsslaUi  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  be^ic  offiqe. 

U^liottse  of  F^tMOi  mneteiD,  Ai  T«rlQn,9eiir  CAStU]?UKs)b>  in.the  shire  of  In- 
•  mmitB0tat\ifimm$k  d«V<^^>  Avvnfli  compcapedf  in  the  fiftv-ninth  year  qf  his  age,  l^ch^ 
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wliQtfl  pdnei|^  -buMoe^i^wai  to  ftmue*  tlie  ckieftaia  ao4»lu»  ineiidi'by 
remtJMg  Ati4literta«itiaeiils,  the  linBMme  stores  of  poetry  frkid><he  Had 
liuat^ded  upm his  Siemsry^ -beadsswkiek heako  >prsterved' tiio  giend* 
•logy^imdresordedthaaAwv^iiiCDtt  of  tkeflMmly^vldchsrieM  tbas  tradi< 
tkmtUj  Mid  raceessirely  handed 'down  £roin<  geaaralioii'to  f^nermtion, 
'  At  wliat  particnlar  periodi  of  lime  the  OaMoaUui' hards  hegatr  to  ret 
duee^eir  eoiDpOflitions  to  vrt itiiig>  cannot  now  he  asoertained;  hat  it 
ieens  to  ho  pratty  orideat  diat  no  saefa  praetise  aaistod^a  the  Osslanie 
age»  nwy  indeed^  for  BeTeniL«eB4iiiriea  afterwards;     Td'OMi  tKiidliiei^ 

.;     .'•  .    .  .■  •  'ill 

hbk,  mn  of  I9i^  'tott  of  li^lildxk,  son  ot  Kl«d.  M>ii  of  Oonald,  son  6f  Lftclilan,  son  of 
MM  M^f  ftsii«f  Iisriilift,  ma'at  JhmiOA,  of  tke  tdnuntt  erf  Mic  VUtriiOb,  b«fot«  Il6- 
derick  liiI<N«iMt  IBsq.  of  Bft|T%  wd  deolased,  That.  •coofdlQg  to  lh«,b^t.W!)ii  Imaw^ 
ledge,  lie  is  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Muireachi  whose  po«t4>r!ty  h^d  officiated  u 
bai^  to  the  fatnUy  of  ClaniraDald ;  and  tKat  they  had  from  that  time,' as  the  salary  of 
thnk  (dflhie,  ih«  ten  4if  Siaaflfguy,  aad  ibttr  ^mlM-of . DflMtidAlH  durlsf  flfUten  g«ii- 
en^iooai  t^  tba  cixtApatli  .dw■y^Ul^^  lost  the  /ov  pwt^  of  J^Mfda}^  hm  UMittbt . 
seventeenth  descendant  retained  the  farm  of  Staolligary  for  nineteen  years  of  his  life* 
llkat  there  was  a  right  g!veii  thekn  over  these  lands,  as  long  as  there  should  he  any  of 
the  posterity  of  Mnireaeh  to  presenre  and  oonttnne  thr  gstieaUgy  *ttd*  MMwy  df  IM 
Maodonaids*  on  sondMoii  thsi  thetbsrd*  ^''^ntj^ir  of  t&ala  iSBDS«  jms  tOiAdsMHtaFliia 
brother's  son,  or  representadve,  in  order  to  presenre  their  title  to  the  lands;  and  thait  ^ 
wsH  ill  ptosoanoe  of  this  etistom  thM  his  own  flither,  Nlel,  had'been  taught  to  read  and 
mritahJtaayMdpisaij  byDiM*d,'asn'#gKiei»  asaof  DMUdd/biS'lhrtibri^  btothtf. 

He  maemhen  well  that  lyorka  of  Oasiafi  invittsn  on  psrchms^  vffw.la  ^h^oHodf 
of  liis  father,  as  received  from  his  predecessors;  that  some  of  the  parchment^  weremada; 
up  hi  the  A»rm  of 'books,  and  that  others  wcfre  loow  and  sepamte,  which  contained  the 
worin  «f  other  basda  iMridsi  tlMsa  ^f  Oakau 

UexemsaBWrs  that  his  IM«r  had  a  book*  w4|ich  wps  called  i^IUdJBook  wm^ist 
paper,  which  he  had  firom  hJs  predeoessors,  and  which,  as  his  father  infom^ed  hinOf  OtfO-, 
talned  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  the  Highland  dans,  together  itith  part'  of  the  wofks' 
ot  Ossirti.  Thstaoaa  df  HioMi  hosks  ant  to  1m  tfftond  at  tUa  day^  tteoMuA  wfaea'tk«y 
vhUfaintty)wflr«d«po^  of  their  laadvthiiy  lost  tkiek  alacrity  Aad  aial.  Thatteia 
not  certain  what  became  of  the  parchments,  bat  thinks  that  some  of  them  were  carried 
away  by  Alexander,  son  of  the  lUr.  AUsxktkdtt  lif  acdonald,  and  others  1>y  Ronald  his 
MOB.}  md  hd  saw  two  dr 'tfaiea;  of  4[h«tn  «atl  flowti  bysalkn  fov  aidnaifei^ '  'ThatW 
remembers  well  that  Qaaraiiakl  made  his  iMsr  glYS>  vp  th«  rad  bP9k  torJfpMs. 
Macpherson  from  Badenoch;  that  It  was  near  as  thick  as  a  Bible,  ^ut  that  it  was 
longer  and  biXMider,  though  not  so  thhsk  In  the  cover.  That  the  parchments  and  the  red 
bookwefvwHttinin  thfthltfid  Ad  wUdi  thsGadioiiifed'to  bawtSllttiiAf 'olA  bMfh'«l 
Scotland  and  Irehind,  before  peopla  b^;an  to  use  tha^  JBpgUiib  bt^  in  iftlling  i  ftsfj^r. 
iiiid  tliat  ills  father  knew  well  how  to  read  the  old  hand.  That  he  himself  had  some  of 
the  parchments  after  hit  father's  death,  but  that  because  he  had  not  been  tnught  to  read 
thenii  Mid  hs4  no  Nsaoa  to  aai  aoQr  ^ibIus  t^^m  tkenM  "theyiwite  Jortl-  fla<saytrta«t- 
none  of  his  forefathers  had  the  name  of  Paul»  but  thai)  tlime  i^frs^two^of  theg^i  y^mitmi 
called  CathaL 

He  says  that  tfa«  red  book  was  not  written  by  one  man,  but  that  it  was  i\Titteu  firom 
afB  to  age  bytdbafiimUy  of  Qan  Mhuirich,  who  iseM>  piwii  \  hig  and  «iontiniibg  th«hf^ 
tory  of  the  Maodooaldsy  aud  of  other  headf. of  Highland  <;kk|¥^. 

After  the  above  declaration  whs  taken  down,  it  was  read  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged 
it  was  right,  in  presence  of  DonaU  McDonald  of  Balronald,  Jfames  McDonald  of  Gary- 
helicb,  £wan  M«I>ottidd  of  ihrminisli,  Alexander  McLean  of  Hostei>  Bffr.'  Aleicandw 
Nicfijsoi)^  minister  of  Benhepq^and  Mr.  Alh^i  M'Qvfe^  miAiiHr.of  ^pfth-Uia^. 
who  wrote  this  diwlaration.  , 

hie 
Lachlah  X  ^Iac  Vuiaicu* 

mmrli. 

RoDxaicK  Mac  Nibi«  J.  P» 
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t)iefeA>i%M  «oanrcyedilhiiM|^  thane*  of  Wdti  afi^-we  Meil«4  fortify 
pcecioD8i«ttHUBg  of  'Gftelao  aoBg  wMck  hxre  oetdMd  «i.  Biit  aMongfh 
the  hardi  wevs  the  depositobios  ^f  ths  «iii8e%  theM»  iv^ro  nut^  wanting 
laBKf  who  dfllighled  t»  ite8l&  their  nemortet  -irith  the  poeltmd  effmkjm 
of.tho^bftvds,  Bad  to  reoite  them,  to  their  itiendii-  The  huo  cftptftiH 
JohnMiftodoDald of  fineokish^  a naftifre of  lihe itlaad «f Skf^r  declared 
eponoathy  aft  the  ago  of  seTonty-eight^  that  he  could  Topeat,  «4ien-» 
h«f  hetweea  Awiriraor  fifteen  yearn  of  age  (about  the  ymt  1744^),'froni 
oao io  tmrofaundied  GaeHo  poemo  difiariBg^m  length  aad'hi  nuviber  ol 
versoB ;  aad  that  he  had  learned  them  from  an  old  man  about  eighty 
years  of  ^ig^,  who  suog^em  for  years  tp  hb  fiitl^»  whea  he  weat  t» 
bed  at  night,  and  in  the  sprhig  and  winter  befora  he  rose  in  tilie  movn* 
iag.«  The  late  Reverend  Dr.  Stoart,  minister  of  Lnss,  knew  an  old 
highlander  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  who  repeated  to  him  for  three  aac- 
cessiFO  daysi,  and  dnrii^' floreial  banm  eaeh  dayv  without  heeil«tk>B^ 
•nd  with  the  otmost  rapidity  many  thotmmd  Ihies  of  ancient  poetry, 
and  would  bare  continued  his  repetitions  much  Ionger>  if  Che  Doctor 
had  required  him  to  do.soh 

'  A  eurioae  ilhistratibn  of  the-attaehment  6f  the  hi^Manders  to  t^eir  an- 
<Sentp6etryandtbeprefereQcegiventoitaboTe  all  otiier  literary  pursuit^ 
is^YOB  by  Bishop  Gacsearell^iB  hiepreliieo  tothetranelatMiiintoGaeUo  of 
the  ftmg  of -prayer  and  admhiistrsticm  of  the  sacraments  and  catechism  of 
the  Christian  religion^  as  used  in  the  reformed  church  of  Scotlanji  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1567,  a>wiMk  little  known  and  extremely 
ftsBMe;  *^Bat  there  it"  says  Bishop  Carsewell,  <*one  great  disadran- 
tage,  which  we  the  Gael  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  labour  under,  beyond 
the  rest  of  the.  world*  that  our  Gaelic  huguaga  has  Borer  yet  been 
prhited,  as  the  famgm^  of  erery  other  race  of  men  hae  been.  And  we 
labour  under  a  disadvantage  which  is  still  greater  than  every  other  dis- 
advsaBtagOy  thai  ve  hare  aot  the  Holy  Bible  prated  in  Gariie,  at  it  bat 
been-  printed  hi  Jjatm  and  in  English,  and  in  every  other  lang:aage; 
and  alsfo,  that  we  have  never  yet  had  any  account  printed  of  the  anti- 
<|Bitiet  of  our  oeutry,  or  ai  ottr  ancestort?  ibr  thoogh  we  have  totne 
aeeouBtt  of  the  Gael  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  contained  in  manuscripts 
and  in  the  genealogies  of  bards  an4  bistoriqgrapherg,  yet  there  h  great 
labour  in  writing  them  over  with  the  hand*  whereas  the  work  which  it 
piBfted,  he  it  erer  so  great,  is  speedily  finished.  And  great  is  the 
blindness  and  sinful  darkness  and  ignorance  tnd  evil  design  of  such  as 
teach,  and  write,  and  cultivate  the  Ganlio  language  that,  with  the  Tiew 
of  obtaining  for  themselves  the  rain  rewards  of  this  world,  they  are 
more  desiroua  and  more  accustomed  to  compose  vain,  tempting,  lying, 
worldly  faittoriet,  eenBemingi  the  Tuaika  €k  damnA^y  and  eoncemtng  war^ 
nort  and  championt,  tend  Ffngal  the  ton  of  Cumhall  with  his  heroes, 
niid  concerning  many  othert  which  I  will  not  at  present  enumerate  (»r 

*  Appendix  No.  I.  to  the  edition  of  Owian,  published  ander  the  suictioii  of  th« 
IlighliKfid  SodHy  of  Lofidotr. 
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inention,  in  order  to  maintain  or  reprove,  than  to  write  and  teach^  and 
inaintain  the  faithful  words  of  God,  and  of  the  perfect  way  of  truth." 
This  attachment  continued  unabated  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  measures  of  government  produced  a  change  la 
many  of  the  ancient  habits.  "  Before  this  period,  the  recitation  of 
that  poetry  (the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Highlands,)  was  the  universal 
amusemeot  of  every  winter  fire-side."* 

,  That  such  a  vast  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry,  as  that  which  has  reached 
us,  should  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  may  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  those  who  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  power  of 
the  human  memory,  when  applied  and  confined  to  the  acquisition  of 
those  sublime  and  lofty  effusions  of  poetic  fancy  in  which  the  High- 
landers took  such  delight,  as  to  supersede  all  other  mental  pursuits. 
The  mere  force  of  habit  in  persons  who,  from  their  childhood,  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  recitals  often  repeated,  which  delighted  them, 
will  make  an  indelible  impression,  not  confined  to  the  ideas  sugg^ted, 
or  to  the  images  which  float  in  the  imagination,  as  reflected  from  the 
mirror  of  the  mind,  but  extending  to  the  very  words  themselves.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  good  reason  that  the  Highland  Society 
observe  in  their  Report,  already  quoted,  <Hhat  the  power  of  memory  in 
persons  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  such  repetitions,  and  who  are 
unable  to  assist  or  to  injure  it  by  writing,  must  not  be  judged  of  by 
any  ideas  or  any  experience  possessed  by  those  who  have  only  seen  its 
exercise  in  ordinary  life.  Instances  of  such  miraculous  powers  of  me- 
mory, as  they  may  be  styled  by  us,  are  known  in  most  countries 
where  the  want  of  writing,  like  the  want  of  a  sense,  gives  an  almost 
supernatural  force  to  those  by  which  that  privation  is  supplied.*'  Mr. 
Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  the  original  writings  and  genius  of  Homer, 
remarks,  with  great  justice,  that  we  cannot,  in  this  age  of  dictionaries 
and  other  technical  aids  to  memory;  ja<lgo  what  her  use  and  powers 
were  at  a  time  when  all  a  man  could  know  was  all  he  could  remember, 
and  when  the  memory  was  loaded  with  nothing  either  useless  or  unin- 
teliigible.  The  ArsJi^s,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  amusing  their  hours 
of  leisure  by  telling  and  listening  to  tales,  will  remember  them  though 
very  long,  and  rehearse  them  with  great  fidelity  after  one  hearing.f 

Besides  these  and  other  reasons  in  favour  of  the  oral  transmission  of 
the  Gaelic  poetry,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude,  one  more  ini; 
portant  consideration,  as  far  as  we  can,  ascertain,  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  namely,  that  to  insure  a  correct  transmission  of  the  poems  in 
question,  through  the  medium  of  oral  tradition,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  one  or  more  individuals  should  be  able  to  recite  all  of 
them.  To  secure  their  existence  it  was  only  necessary  that  particular 
persons  should  be  able  to  recite  with  accuracy  such  parts  as  they  might 
have  committed  to  memory  so  as  to  communicate  them  to  others. 
Doubtless  there  would  be  great  differences  in  the  powers  of  acquisition 

*  Report  of  the  Cmnmittee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  SootUmd  oa  Onian*e  pocoM. 
t  Aeerbi'i  Rcmarlu  on  Lupland. 
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and  retention  in  different  persons,  bat  we  have  no  idea  that  one  person 
oonld  carry  in  his  memory  the  whole  poetry  of  Ossian.  W^  kriow, 
indeed,  a  gentleman  who  says,- that  if  ike  works  of  Homer' Were' l^t, 
he  conld  almost  supply  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  memory ;  l^ut,  af- 
thongh  we  are  disposed  to  be  rather  sceptical  on  this  siibjebt^  we  b&ve 
no  douDt  that  if  the  poems  of  6ams  ceased  t6  exist  oq  paper,  ^ery 
word  conld  be  supplied  by  thousands  from  mere  memory. 

Besides  these  arguments  in  support  of  oral  Wadition,  the  'following 
reasons  are  given  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,* 
in  supjport  of  the  preservation  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian'  througli  fliaH 
medium:  1,  The  beauty  of  the  poetry,  of  #hicli  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  from  any  translation  hitherto  given ;  %  Tli^ 
partiality  which  the  Highlanders  naturally  entertiained  for  songs,  which 
contained  th^  traditional  history  of  the  greatest  heroes,  in 'the  ancient 
annals  of  their  country;  3,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  tlie  Bards' were 
for  a  long  time  a  distinct  class  or  caste,  whose  wliole 'business  tt  was, 
either  to  coinpose  verses  themselves,  or  to  recite  the' poetry  of  others; 
4,  Though  the  poems  were  not  composed  m  rhyme,  y'et'there  was  an 
emphasis  laid  upon  particular  syllables  of  a  particular  sound  in  evefy 
line,  which  greatly  assisted  the  memory;  5,  Tl^'e  verses  we^'  set 'to 
particular  music,  by  which  the  remembrance  of  th^  words  was  greatly 
facilitated ;  and,  6,  The  Highlanders,  at  their  festivals  and  other  publi^ 
meetings,  acted  the  poems  ofOs'sian,  and  on  sucH  occasions,  t'hbse  who 
could  repeat  the  greatest  number  of  voices  were  liberally  rewarded. 
What  also  tended  greatly  to  preserve  tbe  recolte^tion  of  the 'GaeTiis 
poetry,  was  a  practice  followed  by  the  tiighlanders  of  going  by  tiiriis 
to  each  others  houses  in  every  village  during  the 'winter  season,  and 
reciting  or  hearing  recited  or  sung  the  poems  of  Qssian^  and  aUo 
poems  and  songs  ascribed  to  other  bards. 

The  first 
Reverend 

the  year  1745,  of  which  collection  some  interesting  information 'will  ^ 
afterwards  given.  ^ 

^  Alexand^^  Macdonald,  a  schoolmaster  at  .^anaiW'chaT},*wa^  tKe 
next  who  made  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry^  winch  was  published  m 
Gaelic  at  Edinburgh,  '     '''  """      *    •   '-^^    >»<'^^       ^      ^-^    ' 

donald  assigns  two 

desire  to  learn  something  of  the  Gaelic  lanffuage,  which. Ke' states  may 
be  found  to  contain  in  its  bosom  the  charms  bf'jpocitry  and  rhetoric; 
and,  2,  To  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  public  to  a  ^ri^at' collection*  of 
poems,  in  all  kinds  of  poetry  that  have  been  in  use  among  the  most 
cultivated  nations,  with  a  translation  into  Cnglisb  verse,  iana  cVitiq^l 
observations  on  the  nature  of  such  writings,  to  fender  the  wgrk  useFiii 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Gaelic  language.   . 

Jerome  Stouc,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fife,  and  wtio  tuid  acgulreu 

♦  Dissertation  on  the  antbenticity  of  Ossian 'a  l^oems'  p.'ci'    '""  'J'" 


uuecnon  or  uaeiic  poei>ry,  wiiicn  was  puDiisnea  in 
^h,  in  the  year  1751.  In  an  lElnglisK  preface  l^ac- 
reasons  for  the  publication:  1,  ^at'  it' may  raise  a 


I. 
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«  knovrfedge  of  tke  Gadio  language  duriog  iome  yean'  residence  in 
Donkeld,  where  he  kept  a  uhaaL^  was  the  third  penon  who  colleoied 
several  of  the  ancient  poems  of  the  Highlands,  and  was  the  first  person 
who  especially  called  public  attention  to  the  heanty  of  these  poems  in  a 
letter  which  he  addxessed  «<  To  the  Author  of  the  Scots  Magaaine»"* 
accompanied  with  a  translation  in  rhyme  of  one  of  them,  both  of  which 
appeared  in  that  periodical  m  January,  1756.  As  Stone  waa  only  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  made  this  translation,  and  being 
besides  in  an  obscure  situation,  and  with  few  opportunities  of  cultivating 
hte  native  genius  or  talents,  he  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  giving 
a  very  happy  or  impressive  translation  of  Gaelic  poetry,  especially  when 
fettered  wiA  rhyme,  which,  even  in  the  ablest  hands,  and  those  most 
accustomed  to  the  construction  of  English  verse,  affords  always  an  un- 
faithful, and  generally  an  imperfect  transcript  of  ancient  poetry.  His 
place  of  residence,  too,  was  unfavourable  either  to  the  acquirement  of 
pore  Gaelic,  or  the  collection  of  the  best  copies  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  the  Highlands«f 

The  next  and  most  noted  cdleeter  of  Gaelic  poetry  was  the  cele- 
brated James  Macpherson,  whose  spirited  translations,  or  forgeries,  as 
some  writers  maintain,  have  consigned  his  jiame  to  immortality  in  the 
literary  world.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  collection 
were  as  follow  3*— In  the  summer  of  1759,  John  Home,  the  author  of 
Douglas,  having  met  Mr.  Macpherson  at  Mofiat,  learned  from  him  in 
conversation  that  he  was  possessed  of  some  pieces  of  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry  in  the  original,  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Home  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  an  English  translation  of  as  a  specimen.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Macpherson  furnished  Mr.  Home  with  two  fragments  which  the  latter  very 
m  uch  admired,  and  which  he  sometime  thereafter  showed  to  the  celebrated 

*  At  th«  Utter  ill  question  la  curioiu,  and  diiplaya  conaiderable  talent,  it  it  heragWai 
entire  :— 

nunkeld,  Nov,  liUA,  1755. 

SiB^^i^llMMe  ^1^  luiTe  anf  teleralila  aeqnaintanee  with  the  Iriali  language  muti 
knoir,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  poetical  oompotitiona  in  it,  and  aome  of  them  of 
very  great  antiquity,  whoee  merit  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  unfortunate 
neglect,  or  rather  abhorrence,  to  which  ignorance  has  tutrjected  that  emphatic  language 
In  which  thef  were  eompoaed.  Sereral  of  these  performanees  are  to  be  met  with,  which^ 
far  Bulklimity  of  sentiment,  nerrousnees  of  expreaiioni  and  high  spirited  metaphor,  are 
hardly  to  be  equalled  among  the  chief  productions  of  the  most  cultivated  nations. 
Others  of  them  breathe  such  tenderness  and  simplicity,  as  must  be  affecting  to  every 
mind  that  is  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the  softer  passions  of  pity  and  humanity.  €f 
thia  kind  is  the  poem  of  which  I  here  aend  you  a  translation.  Your  learned  resdert 
wiU  easily  discover  the  conformity  there  is  betwixt  the  tale  upon  which  it  is  built,  and 
the  story  ot  Belerophon,  as  related  by  Homer ;  while  it  wiU  be  no  small  gratification  to 
the  curiosity  of  some,  to  see  the  different  manner  In  which  a  sul^t  of  die  same  nature 
tohandledby  the  great  Ikther  of  poetry  and  a  Highland  bard.  It  is  hoped  the  uneoav 
mon  turn  of  several  expreaaions,  and  the  seeming  extravagance  there  is  in  some  of  the 
eomporisons  I  have  observed  in  the  translation,  will  give  no  offence  to  such  persons  as 
can  form  a  Just  notion  of  theae  eompodtions  which  ars  the  productions  of  simple  and 
unassisted  genius,  in  which  energy  Is  always  more  sought  after  than  neatness,  and  the 
strictness  of  connexion  less  adverted  to  than  the  design  of  moving  the  pMsiunt  and 
affecting  the  heart. — I  am,  &e. 
f  Report  of  Highland  Society  referred  to. 
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Dr.  H«fh  Blair  and  other  literary  Ariendi,  ai  TaloaUe  onrioeiliee.  Tke 
Dootoiv  aa  well  aa  M^  Home,  was  to  etniGk  with  tlie  kigh  spirit  of 
poetrf  whick  breathed  intlieiiiy  that  he  iannediatelf  reqnested  an  iater* 
▼lew  with  Maepheraon»  aad  hanng  learned  ikoM  hhii»  that»  besides  the 
few  pieces  of  Oaelio  poetryiriiich  he  had  in  his  possession,  greater  and 
more  eonsiderahle  poems  of  tiie  same  strain  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Highlands,  and  were  well  known  to  tiie  natires  there;  Dr.Blairnrged 
him  to  translate  tiie  other  pieces  which  he  had,  and  bring  them  to  him« 
pmnnising  that  he,  Dr.  Blair,  would  take  care  to  cironlate  and  bring 
them  oQt  to  the  pnblic,  to  whom  they  well  desenred  to  be  made  known. 
Dr.  Blair  informs  ns  that  Maepheteon  was  eztranely  reluctant  and 
arene  to  comply  with  his  request,  saying,  that  no  translation  of  his 
Qoold  do  jnstice  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  original ;  and  that  besides 
injuring  them  by  tnmslation,  he  apprehended  that  they  would  be  Tory  ill 
rcdished  by  the  pnblic  as  being  so  diffsrent  Irom  the  strain  of  modem 
ideas  and  of  modem,  correct,  and  polished  poetry.  It  was  not  till 
after  much  and  repeated  importunity  on  the  part  of  Dr,  Blair,  and 
after  he  had  represented  to  Maepherson  the  injustice  he  would  do  to 
his  natire  country  by  keeping  concealed  those  hidden  treasures,  which, 
he  was  assured,  if  broi^t  forth,  would  senre  to  enrich  the  whole 
learned  world,  that  he  was  at  length  prerailed  upon  to  translate  and 
bring  to  the  Rererend  Doctor  the  soTeral  poetical  pieces  which  he  had 
in  his  possession.  These  were  published  in  a  small  volume  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1760,  under  the  tide  of  FragmmUi  <f  AnekfU  Poiiry 
eoUeekd  m  th$  Highlands  (f  Scotkmd;  to  which  Dr.  Blair  prefixed  an 
introduction.  <<  These  Fragmenis"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  drew  much  at- 
tention and  excited,  among  all  persons  of  taste  and  letters,  an  earnest 
desire  to  recover  if  possible,  sH  those  considemble  remains  of  Oaeli«t 
poetry  which  were  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Highlands."* 

Sereral  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  these  literary  treasures  immediately  collected ;  and  Mr.  Maqiherson 
was  spoken  to  on  the  subject  and  uiged  by  several  persons  to  under- 
take the  search ;  but  he  showed  extreme  unwillingness  to  engage  in  it, 
representing  to  them  his  diffidence  of  success  and  of  public  approbation, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expensireness  of  such  a  search  as  was  requisite 
thmugfaout  the  remote  Highlands.  At  length,  to  encourage  him  to  under« 
take  it,  a  meeting  was  brought  together  at  a  dinner,  to  which  Mr.  Mae- 
pherson was  invited ;  and  Dr.  Blair,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
says  he  had  a  chief  hand  in  convoking  there  many  of  the  first  per- 
sons of  rank  and  taste  in  Edinburgh.  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,  took  a 
great  lead  at  that  meeting,  together  with  Principal  Robertson  the 
Historian,  Mr.  John  Home,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  and  many  others, 
who  were  all  very  zealous  for  forwarding  the  proposed  discovery ;  and 
after  much  conversation  with  Mr.  Maepherson,  it  was  agreed  diat  he 

*  l^Ucr  from  Dr.  Bl«!r  to  Heiiry  Mackenzie  Esq.,  in  Appendix  to  Higlilaad  Society' 
Report  referrod  to. 
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should  ■dimn^agpe  biinMlf'ftiMniaiiotliMriemplciyiiien(t»  aBidiei>«itfwttli« 
otttidelky  OR'  tiiifa  poetical  iubuumi  through  the  HigUandfl;  but^t^sifak 
oiroMnutMMgfl  HA  vrnt  adnk.ol hit  engi^giii  th»«ihia  own  esfense, 
Ohat  tk»  mho^.expktkae  h»  migbt  iBciiri«tas  .to  h^rMrnf^  by  a.coU 
lection  raised  from  the  meeting  with  the  aid  of  such  othei  £ri«nda.M 
they  inigfatichoole  to  ap^yl»  fori thaitpmrpoce.  When  tim  masting 
was  about  breaking  up,  Mr.  Macpherson  followed  Dr.  Blair  to  ^door 
^iiditold hiti^ tfaalfr^Bi  the* spirit' of  tho^imeeting,  ho nowi for. ^  first 
timey'  entertained  the  bepo'  thttk  the  undertaking  to  which  h^  JmmIao 
oftett  pcompted  him  weidd  be  attended  with  sucoess;  thsitiuthierta  }m 
had-imai^ned'tbay'VieBe  nerely  romatttic  ideas  which  the  Doctor  bfid 
Mdiout  to-  him,  but  now  he  saw  tbem  likely  to  be  realisedi  a]»d  should 
etideavomr  to  exert  himself,  so  as  to  give  satisfactioA  to  all  tii«  fr\&;^ 

UodevthiBp^lironage  Mr»  Maoplieraoa<set  out  on  hw  liteirary  jiQiUTifiy 
loi  the  .HigUands  in  the  year  17G0 ;  and  duriiig  his  tour  he  tr«n|in#t^ 
from  time,  to  tim9  to  Dr.  Blair  aiid  his  otbei  Utc^ffury  &9(ei»ds,  nocpunjbi 
oB  hia  progress  in  coUeqting,  &em  miwy  different  imd  xemote  parts,  all 
the.romains  he  could  £nd  of  ancient  Gaelic  po^tryt  eitheir  ip  wri^g.pr 
by  oral  tradition.  In  the  coiirso  of  bi^  joumpy.be  wro^  two  lettegi^Sfto 
the  R&v,  James  M,^Jj9gt$a,  formerly  minister  of  AmaUx'^j^,  ^terwwls.of 
Blair  in  Athole^  which,  es  .they  .throw,  mucb  light  on  the  aiobject  of  these 
poews»  and  particularly  oo  the  mmk  contested  question*  whether  AJ^c* 
pherson  ever  collected  ai^y  manuscripts,  areglven  entire.  The  first  of  Uie^e 
l^ltters^  is  dated  from  Ruthven,  27th  October,  1760,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*<  Rnv.  Sm, — You  perhaps  b^re  heard,  that  I  am  employed  to  make 
a. collection  of  the  aucient  poetry  in  the  Gaelic.  I  have  already  tra- 
vc^racd  most  of  the  Isles,  and  gathered  all  wortb  notion  in  that  q^aarter. 
I  intend  a  journey  to  Mull  aiul  the  coast  of  Argyle,  to  enlarge  my  col- 
lection. 

^*My  letters  from  Edinburgh,  as  well  as.  gentlemen  .of  your  t^naint- 
anc^  I^  am  informed,  thai;  you  hay  a  .a  good  collection  of  poems  of  the 
kind  I  want.  It  would  be,  |hei'efoi^>.  very  obliging  should  you  traqsiivit 
me  theoi'  oa  soon  aa  convenient,  that  my  book  might  be  rendered  more 
.wmplete,  .»nd  more  .fogr.the  hoi¥Hir  of  our  old  poetry.  Traditions  are 
,qncerl;ain  ;  poetry  delivered  down  from  memory  must  lose  considerably ; 
and  it  .is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  how  we  have  now  any  of  the  beauties 
of  our.  ancient.  Gaelic  poetry  remaining. 

"  Your  collection,  I  am  informed,  is  pure,  as  you  have  taken  pains  to 
restore  the  style.  I  shall  not  make  any  apology,  for  this  trouble,  as^it 
will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  how  many  of  their  pieces  of 
genius  will  be  brought  to  light.  /  have  met  with  a  number  of  old  nwr^^ 
Mcripts  m  my  travels  i  the  poetical  part  cfthem  I  have  endeavowred  to 
S9€ure, 

**  If  any  of  that  kind  falls  within  your  hearing,  I  beg  it  of  you,  to  h^re 
them  in  sight. 

*<  I  shall  probably  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  before  I 
return  to  Edinburgh.     Your  correspondence  in  the  meantime  will  be 
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vMiy  «||veeaU«w    Yoa-  will  exciiM  tUii*  trMtUe  ham  sm  ««d«»  Htnuifflr^ 

iMi^MicfreBia^'iNv.'  (8<gMd)  JttakmM'Bimruim. 

"<^  iMfom  me  of  whal  yon  wi  of  *tiMi  tnuikidH  mi'  Ifat  pMMso. direct 

ib  •me^by'  EdhAorgk  aiid'iliithYn»  iHoloBed  to  Mis.'MMplierM*v  pMl- 

^    'nitf'eeookid  letter  is  datwl ikmBdhifctogh,  IMi  Janiuirfy  17«l/Md 

<^  «  R^wSiH,-^!  'wm  dtvoiired  with  yov  letter  imle>iag"lke<Clidio 
'poems,  fbr  wl^!6fa  I  hold  nrfBolf  eitftreni^ly  eMiged  to  y^ki.- 'Duamia 
fPAdlrtite is  1<M poettieelai^ mwe  oheeure  IhM  TiMMtodt nuiriiii #Wiie. 
The  lebt  fa  fitf  fhna  being  a  bed  poeiu^  ittere  H  cemplete^  and  ie  pMi- 
eMtfy  irelilal^  to  the-'  aticient  tnetniers  il  eontafine.  I  ehaO  Teehen 
mysdf  tnttch  ebttged'to  yon  for  esey  other  pieees' yon  een  vendttie^  It 
i«'trh'e'  1  hate  the  inoet'*of  them  from  ether  haadu,  but'the  misfevtnne 
in,  th^  I  find  none  expetif  in  the  JMk  orthography,  fR>'«haft'4Ui  iAmtme 
"poem  h  tendered  donbly  so,  by  their  nnconth  way  of  spellingj  'It 
wonld  have  given  ine  real  pleawire  to  have  got  yoor  letter  before  1 1^ 
*the'fi(%VkkttdB,  as  in'thatvase  I  Woidd  have  done  myself  the  pleasttto 
of  waiting  on  yon ;  btit  I  do  not  despidr  bnt  something  may  soon'  oast 
^hp  that  may  bring  abont  an  xntervietr,  as  I  have  some  Noughts  of 
malcing  a  jannt'to  Perthshire.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  will,  I^hail*be 
always  glad  of  yonr  ([Correspondence ;  and  hope  that  yooi  wiH  give^*me 
all  convenient  assistance  in  my  present  mtdertalnng.  ' 

^*  I  have  been  lucfy  enxmgh  to  kty  my  haridif  on  a  prettj^  eovnpkie  poem^ 
and  truly  epicy  coneemifig  Fingai,  The  antiqnity  of  It  is  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  it  is  not  only  superior  to  any  thing  in  that  langnage,  bnt 
reckoned  not  inferior  to  the  more  polite  performances  of  other  nations 
in  that  way.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pnblisbing  the  original,  if  it 
will  not  clog  the  work  too  much. 

*^  I  shall  be  idways  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  yon  have  hud 
upon  me,  and  promise  I  will  not  be  nngratefnl  for  ficaiiher  favonrs. — 
•Tt  would  give  me  pleasure  to  know  how  I  can  serve  you,  as  I  am,  6tt. 

(Signed)  «  James  M*P*ikhso^." 

The  districts  tlirough  which  Mr.  Macpherson  traveHed  were  diiefly 
eke  north-western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  the  Isle  of^Skye,  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  islands;  << places,  from  their  remoteness  and  state  of 
manners  at  that  period,  most  Ukely  to  afford,  in  a  pure  and  genuine 
state,  the  andent  traditionary  tales  and  poems,  of  which  the  recital 
then  formed,  as  the  Committee  has  before  stated,  the  ftivourite  'amose- 
ment  of  the  long  and  idle  winter  evenings  of  the  Highlanders."* 
Before  returning  to  Edinburgh  Mr.  Macpherson  paid  a  visit  to  an' early 
acquaintance,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gallie,  then  missionary  at  Badenoc/h, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  the  Gaelic  language,*  to  whom,  and  to 'Mr. 
Macpherson  of  Strathmashie  in  Badenoch,  he  exhibited  the  poems  and 
manuscripts  which  he  had  collected  during  his  tour.     <<  They  consisted," 

.  .■  •  ■  .  .     ■ 

*  ileport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society. 
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•ays  Mr.  Galliei  ^*  of  serenJ  volumefl^  small  o<;tavo,  or  rather  large 
duodecimo,  in  the  Gaelic  language  and  characters,  being  the  poems  of 
Ossiao,  and  other  ancient  bards.  I  remember  perfectly,'*  continues  the 
Reverend  Gentleman,  <<  that  many  of  those  volumes  were,  at  the  close^ 
said  to  have  been  collected  by  Paul  Macmhuirich,  Bard  Clanraonuil, 
and  about  the  beg^ning  of  the  14th  century.  Mr.  Macpherson  and  1 
were  of  opinion,  that  though  the  bard  collected  them,  yet  that  they  must 
have  been  writ  by  an  ecclesiastic,  for  the  characters  and  spelling  were 
most  beautiful  and  correct.  £very  poem  had  its  first  letter  of  its  first 
word  most  elegantly  flourished  and  gilded,  somered»  some  yellow,  some 
blue,  and  some  green :  the  material  writ  on  seemed  to  be  a  limber  yet 
coarse  and  dark  vellum :  the  volumes  were  bound  in  strong  parchment : 
Mr.  Macpherson  had  them  from  Clanronald."*  Mr.  Macpherson,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Gallie.  availed  himself  of  the  able  assistance 
of  that  gentleman,  and  of  his  namesake  Mr.  Macpherson  of  Strath- 
mashie,  in  collating  the  different  editions  or  copies  of  the  poems  he  had 
collected,  and  in  translating  difficult  passages  and  obsolete  words. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  from  his  poetical  tour,  Mr.  Macpherson 
took  lodgings  in-a  house  at  the  head  of  Blackfiriars'  Wynd,  immediately 
below  that  possessed  by  his  chief  patron.  Dr.  Blair,  and  immediately  set 
aboot  translating  from  the  Gaelic  into  English.  He  soon  afterwards, 
vis^  in  1761,  published  one  volume  in  quarto,  containing  Finoal, 
an  epic  poem,  in  six  books,  and  some  other  detached  pieces  of  a  similar 
kind.  He  published,  in  the  year  1762,  another  epic  poem  called  Te- 
MORA,  of  one  of  the  books  or  divisions  of  which  he  annexed  the  original 
Gaelic,  being  the  only  specimen  he  ever  published,  though  at  his  death 
he  left  X.1000  to  de&^y  the  expense  of  a  publication  of  the  originals  oi 
the  whole  of  his  translations,  with  directions  to  hb  executors  for  carry- 
ing that  purpose  into  effect.  Various  causes  contributed  to  delay  theii 
af^earanee  till  the  year  1807,  when  they  were  publiahed  under  tL<! 
sanction  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  Maepherson's  connexion  with  those  re* 
markable  poems,  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  literary 
world,  and  given  occasion  to  a  controversy  which,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  agitated  the  breasts  of  philologists  and  antiquaries,  and  whidi 
even  now  does  not  seem  to  be  set  at  rest;  for  we  find,  that,  in  a 
fuodem  publication,f  a  writer  of  great  penetration  and  extensive  era- 
dition,  thus  speaks  of  these  poems :  **  Some  fragments  of  the  songs 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  very  uncertain  antiquity,  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Biacpherson,  a  young  man  of  no  mean  genius, 
unacquainted  with  the  higher  criticism  applied  to  the  genuineness  of 
ancient  writing^,  and  who  was  too  mnch  a  stranger  to  the  stodions 
world  to  have  learnt  those  refinements  which  extend  probity  to  litera- 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Gallie  to  Charlee  Macintosh,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  dated  Mmreh  12tli, 
17d9»  inserted  in  Report  referred  to. 

t  History  of  England.  By  the  lUgla  Hoooorable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Ll^D, 
M.  P.,  Tol.  I.  p.  86. 
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ture  as  well  as  to  property.  Elated  by  the  praise  not  unjustly  beatowad 
on  some  of  diese  fragments,  instead  of  insuring  a  general  assent  to  them 
by  a  publication  in  tbeir  natural  state,  he  unhappUy  aj^ed  Us  talmts 
for  skilfiol  imitation  to  complete  poetical  works  in  a  style  simyar  to  the 
fragments,  and  to  work  them  into  the  unsuitable  shape  of  epie  and 
dramatic  poems. 

<*  He  was  not  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  poems,  preserred  only  by 
tradition,  being  intelligible  after  thirteen  centuries  to  readers  who 
knew  only  the  language  of  their  own  times ;  and  he  did  not  perceive 
the  extravagance  of  peopling  the  Caledonian  mountains,  in  the  fourth 
century,  with  a  race  of  men  so  generous  and  merciful,  so  gallant,  so 
mild,  and  so  magnanimous,  that  the  most  ingenious  romances  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  could  not  have  ventured  to  represent  a  single  hero  as 
on  a  level  with  their  common  virtues.  He  did  not  consider  the  prodi- 
gious absurdity  of  inserting  as  it  were  a  people  thus  advanced  in  moral 
civilisation  between  the  Britons,  ignorant  and  savage  as  they  are  painted 
by  Caesar,  and  the  Highlanders,  fierce  and  rude  as  they  are  presented 
by  the  first  accounts  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Even  the  better  part  of  the  Scots  were,  in  the  latter  period, 
thus  spoken  of  :~-<  In  Scotland  ye  shall  find  no  man  lightly  of  honour 
or  gentleness :  they  be  like  wylde  and  savage  people.'*  The  great 
historian  wSo  made  the  annals  of  Sootlaad  a  part  of  European  litera- 
ture, had  sufficiently  warned  his  countrymen  against  such  fkuhs,  by  the 
decbive  observation  that  their  forefiuhers  were  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  which  alone  preserves  language  from  total  change,  and 
great  events  from  oblivion.f  Macpherson  was  encouraged  to  over-* 
leap  these  and  many  other  improbabilities  by  youtii,  talent,  and  ap- 
plause :  perhaps  he  did  not  at  first  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  the 
permanence  of  tiie  deception.  It  is  more  probable,  and  it  is  a  suppo- 
sition countenanced  by  many  circumstances,  that  after  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics,  he  intended  one  day  to  claim  the 
poems  as  his  own ;  but  if  he  had  such  a  design,  considerable  obstacles 
to  its  execution  arose  around  him.  He  was  loaded  with  so  mueh  praise 
tiiat  he  seemed  bound  in  honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  desert  them. 
The  support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to  render  adherence  to  those 
poems,  which  Scotland  inconsiderately  sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national 
obligation.  Exasperated,  on  the  otiier  hand,  by  the,  perhaps,  unduly 
vehement,  and  sometimes  very  coarse  attacks  made  on  him,  he  was 
linwilling  to  surrender  to  such  opponents.  He  involved  himself  at  last 
so  deeply  as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat.  Since  tiie  keen  and 
searching  publication  of  Mr.  Laing,  these  poems  have  fallen  in  reputa- 
tion, as  they  lost  the  character  of  genuineness.  They  had  been  admired 
by  all  the  nations,  and  by  all  the  men  of  genius  in  Europe.  The  last 
incident  in  their  story  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  In  an  Italian 
version,  which  softened  their  defects,  and  rendered  their  charactcristie 

•  Bern«r's  FroSsart,  xL  7.  Lond.  1612.  *     -K  Buchan.  Rcr.  Sootic  lib  U.  in  inHo, 
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qualities  faint,  they  formed  almost  the  whole  poetical  library  of  Napdeon, 
a  man  who,  whatever  may  be  finally  thought  of  him  in  other  respects, 
most  be  owned  to  be,  by  ihe  transcendant  vigonr  of  his  powers,  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  human  minds.  No  other  imposture  in 
literary  history  approaches  them  in  the  splendour  of  their  course." 

A  sentence  so  severe  and  condemnatory,  proceeding  from  an  author 
of  such  acknowledged  ability  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  who  we  pre- 
sume had  fully  considered  the  question,  must  have  considerable  ^eot ; 
but  we  apprehend  it  is  quite  possible  that  minds  of  the  first  order  may, 
even  in  a  purely  literary  question,  be  led  astray  by  prepossessions. 
That  Macpherson  endeavoured  to  complete  some  of  the  poetical  frag« 
ments  he  collected,  in  his  translation^  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  admitted 
and,  indeed,  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  with  that  candour 
which  distinguished  their  investigation  in  answering  the  second  question 
to  which  their  inquiries  were  directed,  namely,  How  far  the  collection  oi 
poetry  published  by  Mr.  Macpherson  was  genuine,  considered  that  point 
as  rather  difficult  to  answer  decisively.    The  Committee  reported,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Macpherson  <<  was  in  use  to 
supply  chasms,  and  to  give  connexion,  by  inserting  passages  which  he 
did  not  find,  and  to  add  what  he  conceived  to  be  dignity  and  delicacy 
to  the  original  composition,  by  striking  out  passages,  by  softening  inci« 
dents,  by  refining  the  language,  in  short,  by  changing  what  he  con- 
sidered as  too  simple  or  too  rude  for  a  modem  ear,  and  elevating  what 
in  his  opinion  was  below  the  standard  of  good  poetry.     To  what  de- 
gree, however,  he  exercised  these  liberties  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Committee  to  determine.     The  advantages  he  possessed,  which  the 
Committee  began  its  inquiries  too  late  to  enjoy,  of  collecting  from  the 
oral  recitation  of  a  number  of  persons,  now  no  more,  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  the  same  poems,  on  the  same  subjects,  and  then  collating  those 
different  copies  or  editions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  rejecting  what  was 
spurious  or  corrupted  in  one  copy,  and  adopting  from  another  something 
more  genuine  and  excellent  in  its  place,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
putting  together  what  might  fairly  enough  be  called  an  original  whole,  of 
much  more  beauty,  and  with  much  fewer  blemishes,  than  the  Committee 
believes  it  now  possible  for  any  person,  or  combination  of  persons,  to 
obtain."     But  this  admission,  when  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
are  urged  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these  poems  are  considered, 
assuredly  does  not  detract  in  any  material  degree  from  their  genuineness ; 
more  particularly  when  the  history  of  Mr.  Farquharson*s  collection  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  shortly  to  be  noticed,  b  taken  into  account ;  a  collection 
with  which  the  Committee  were  totally  unacquainted,  till  it  was  brought 
to  light  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  seconded  by 
those  of  the  late  highly  respected  Bishop  Cameron. 

While  we  readily  subscribe  to  the  position  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
poems,  preserved  only  by  tradition,  being  intelligible  after  thirteen 
centuries  to  readers  who  knew  only  the  language  of  their  own  times, 
we  cannot  agree  to  the  assumption  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands,  as 


k  «M.«pc^n  in  theOuiaiN^«rai:hitfi  beea  fM>  roalieJWilfy  a}t<^ed  pr. 
comqptod  Mi  to  be  w^tdligible  to  th»  Gaelic  p^pulaiioA  of  tb^  {>i;^eui; 
•ge^    Thai  Mine  diemtiom  in  the  Iwigi^gp  nqay.  haT^  taken  plaoe  Xkf^ 
can  be  BO- doubt;  bsty  lA  an  oxiimti  aaA f  myly  idionMrtjc  lancaitfeL  the«e, 
mast baflne been neceararUyfewaDdiiiunipojrtaiit.  Nofairwaloi^/canba. 
clnSpni.between  an  original  langnagey  aaljbe  Gaelic  unquestionably  is,  and 
the<iDod«m4ahigae»o£BajrQ|ie,  all,  or  moat  of  whidh,  can  be  deduced  ffoi^ 
AeHiiarigiiiiMid  traced  tbroogb  tbeir  Taripoa  ,chaog;es  and  modificatioi^; 
but  wha  oao  detect  Rny  suck  in  tbe  Gaelic  ?   <<  A  lifc^  of  8t  Patrick^"  f^^, 
tbe  Bov«  Dv..  John  Snitb»*  ^  written  in  the  ^ixth  centu]ry>. in. Irish  venie*, 
is  MiH  intelligiUe  to  an  Irishman ;  and  a  poem  of  near  one  hundred  verges, 
of  whick  I  have  a  copy,  and  which  was  composed  about  the  same  time 
by.  Btt  Cchmh^  thongk  for  ages  past  little  known  or  repeated,  will  be 
imdevat^odt  essoept  a  few  words,  by  an  ordinary  Highlander.*'    And. 
if  snob  be  the  ease  as  to  poetical  compositions^  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  an  indefinite  length -of  time»  can  we  suppose  that  those  handed, 
down  tmswtenniptedly  firom  father  to  son  throogh  a  long  saocession  of 
generaticms,  could  by  any  possibility  have  become  unintelligible? 
**  Th#  {Mreserratton  of  any  language  from  total  change"  does  not,  we 
apprehend,  depend  upon  the  art  of  writing  alone,  but  rather  npon  its. 
ccmatmolion  and  characteri  and  on  its  being  kept  quite  apart  from 
foreign  4dmixture«    Owing  to  the  latter  circumstance  all  the  European 
languages,  the  Oaelio  aloi»e  excepted,  haTe  undergone  a  total  change 
notwithtttaading  the  art  of  writing.    In  conn^cion  with  this  fact  it  mj^y 
be-obserred,  that  the  purest  G^elio  is  spoken  by  the  unlettered  natives 
of  Moll. and  ISkye,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Argyleshire  and  Inverness- 
shire  ;.  and  it  hafl  been  truly  observed,  that  ^  an  unlettered  Highlander 
will,  leel  and  detect  a  violation  of  the  idiom  of  his  language  more  readily 
than  his  oenntrymmi  who  has  i^ad  Homer  and  VirgiL^f 

.The  high  state  of  refinement  and  moral  civiliKation  depicted  in  the, 
poem»  of  Ossian  affords  no  solid  oojection  against  their  authenticity^ 
Th^aame  mode  of  reasoning  might  with  great  plauaibUity.be  urg^d 
agftinat  the  gennineneas  of  the  Iliad  a;nd  Odyssey.  .  Fiction  is  essential, 
to- the  character  of  »  true  poet;  and  we  jxe»d^  not  ibe  surprissd^  ^9>t  one. 
sa<  imagina^iTa  and  sublime  as  Oasi«n  should,  people  his  native  gleat 
withi  beings  of  a  superior  order.         . 

!,W6  haxre  already  alluded  jto  a  collection  of  Gi^lic  poema  made  by 
aVCt.  FarquharsoD^^  which  unfortunately  does  not  now  exist.  The  bisr 
tory  of  Unto  collection  being  very  interestbg,  as  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
on  tbe  O^niaaio  qnestion,  and  8iq)porting,  in  an  essential  manner,  the, 
views  of  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  Ossiaa's  poems^  we  hope 
«ve  ahull  be  excnsed  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
documents  which  detail  the  circumstances  relating  to  that  collection* 
Sir  .John  Sincli|ir  Baronet,  having  accidentally  heard  that  Dr.  CamerfOi 

»  I^tsrAo  H«ary  MBok«iuBi«^  Etq^  in  Report  T«ferr«d  ti^ 

t  £tm7  on  the  Authentleity.  of  Owiaii*s  Poemt,  by  Dr.  Patrick  Graham^  p.  103.    . 

«•  o 
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the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Edinburgli,  could  famish  some  interesting 
informatioa  regarding  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  with  that  praiseworthy 
aeal  which  has  erer  distinguished  the  honourable  Baronet»  addressed  the 
following  card  to  the  Bishop,  dated  Charlotte  Square^  Edinbuigk, 
7th  February,  1806. 

''Sir  John  Sinclair  presents  his  compliments  to  Bishop  Camerou, 
Has  accidentally  heard  that  the  Bishop  can  throw  some  new  light  upon 
the  controrersy  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossiaay 
and  takes  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  requesting  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
jovned  queries. 

'<M.  Does  the  Bishop  erer  recollect  to  have  seen,  or  heard  of  any 
sneient  Gkelic  manuscripts  in  France  ? 

*<  2.  Did  they  contain  any  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  what  were 
they? 

**  S,  Did  the  Bishop  compare  them  with  JVIaepherson's  transladony 
aflnd  did  it  seem  to  be  a  just  one  ? 

**  4.  Can  the  Bishop  recollect  any  other  person  or  persons,  now  living* 
who  saw  those  manuscripts? 

<<  5.  Where  did  he  see  them ;  and  is  there  any  chance  of  those  being 
yet  recovered,  or  copies  of  them  obtained  ?" 

To  which  application.  Bishop  Cameron  returned  for  answer^  that  he 
had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  acquiring  and  laying  before  Sir 
John  the  most  satisfttctory  account  he  could,  of  a  manuscript  Gaelic 
collection,  which  contained  a  very  considerable  part  of  what  was  after- 
wards translated  and  published  by  Macpherson — that  the  collector  had 
died  hi  Scotland  some  years  before—that  the  manuscript  had  been  lost 
in  France ;  but  there  was  at  least  one  alive,  who,  being  much  pleased 
with  the  translation,  although  he  did  not  understand  the  original,  saw 
them  frequently  compared,  and  had  the  manuscript  in  his  hands  ■  and 
that  Sir  John's  queries,  and  whatever  else  could  throw  any  lig^t  on  the 
subject,  would  be  attended  to. 

In  answer  to  a  second  application  from  Sir  John,  the  Bishop  re- 
gretted that  the  information  he  had  hitherto  received,  concerning  the 
manuscript  of  Ossian's  poems,  was  not  so  complete  as  he  expected— 
and  that  the  MS.  was  irreparably  lost — ^that  the  Rev.  James  Macgillivraj 
declared,  that  he  remembered  the  manuwript  perfectly  well ;  that  it 
was  in  folio,  large  paper,  about  three  indies  thick,  written  dose,  and 
in  a  small  letter — the  whole  in  Mr.  John  Farquharson's  handwriting 
— ^that  Mr.  Macgillivray  went  to  Douay  College,  in  1768,  where  Mr 
Farqnharaon  was  at  the  time  Prefect  of  Studies — that  Gaelic  poetry 
and  the  contents  of  the  MS.  were  frequently  brought  upon  the  carpet 
«~that  about  1766,  Mr.   Glendonning  of  Parton   sent  Macpherson's 

translation  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  to  Mr.  Farqnharson that  the 

attention  of  every  one  was  then  drawn  to  the  MS.  in  proportion  lo 
the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  translation.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray saw  them  collated  hundreds  of  times — that  the  common 
complaint  was,  that  the  translation  fell  very  far  short  of  the  energy 
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and  beauty  of  the  origtDal— 4Hid  Mr.  MaogiliiYray  wm  coiiTiiiced  that 
the  M8.  contuned  ttll  the  poems  translated  by  Macpherson.  1. 
Because  he  recollected  very  distinctly  having  heard  Mr,  Farquhar- 
son  say,  after  having  read  the  translation,  that  he  had  all  tkete  pcemt  m 
his  coUecHon,  2.  Because  he  never  saw  him  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
original  in  the  MS.  when  any  obserration  occurred  upon  any  passage 
in  the  translation — that  he  knew  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora  were 
of  the  number,  for  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  both  collated  with  the 
translation,  and  he  heard  Mr.  Farquhanon  often  regret  that  Mac- 
pherson had  not  found  or  published  several  poems  contained  in  his 
MS.,  and  of  no  less  merit  than  any  of  those  laid  before  the  publio— . 
that  Mr.  Farquharson  came  to  Scotland  in  1773,  leaving  his  MS.  in  the 
Scots'  College  of  Donay,  where  Air.  Macgillivray  had  occasion  to  see 
it  frequently  during  his  stay  there  till  1775  ;  but,  he  said,  it  had  goi 
into  the  hands  i^  young  men  voho  4fd  not  understand  the  Gaelic^  and  was 
much  tattendj  and  that  several  leaves  had  been  torn  out — that  the  late 
Principal  of  that  College,  who  was  then  only  a  student  there,  remem- 
bered very  well  having  seen  the  leaves  of  the  mutilated  manuscript 
torn  out  to  kindle  the  fire  in  their  stove. 

«  Bishop  Cameron  believed  the  collection  was  made  before  the  middle 
of  last  century.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Farquharson 
from  1773  to  1780,  and  the  poems  were  often  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, that  whatever  opinion  the  literary  world  might  form  of  them, 
it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  that  Macpherson  should  be  seriously  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  them,  and  it  was  hoped  he  would  publish  the  originals. 
In  that  persuasion  perhi^s  few  Highlanders  would  have  copied  them, 
fer  the  value  of  any  trifling  variation. 

Bishop  Cameron  afterwards  acquainted  Sir  John,  that  he  considered 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ma(^^ivray,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Farquharsou's 
collection  of  Gaelic  poems,  as  of  the  greatest  weight  with  him,  for 
many  reasons.  The  impression  made  upon  Mr.  Macgillivray  by  the 
translation  enhanced  his  veneration  for  the  original.  The  manuscript 
appeared  to  him,  in  a  very  different  light,  from  that  in  which  it 
was  seen  by  those  who  had  from  their  infancy  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  contents  of  it  recited  or  sung  by  illiterate  men,  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  lower  classes  of  Society — ^that  the  account  then  given  by 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  was  the  same  which  he  gave  him  thirty  years  ago; 
for  he.  Bishop  Cameron,  took  notes  of  it  then,  and  had  frequently 
repeated  it  since  on  his  authority. 

On  receipt  of  the  communication  alluded  to,  Sir  John  drew  up  the 
foUowing  queries  which  he  transmitted  to  Bishop  Cameron  to  be  com- 
municated to  his  friends. 

«  Queries  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Chisholm,  and  for  the  Rev.  James 
Macgillivray,  to  be  answered  separately. 

^<  1.  Did  you  recollect  a  manuscript  of  Gaelic  poetry,  at  the  college 
of  Donay  in  Flanders  ? 

^2.  .At  what  time  do  yon  recollect  receiving  that  manuscript? 
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**  3.  Was  it  an  ancient  or  modem  manuscript  ? 

*^  4.  By  whom  was  it  supposed  to  be  written,  and  at  what  period  ? 

**  5.  Did  it  contain  other  poems,  and  of  equal  or  inferior  merit  ? 

'*  6.  To  whom  were  the  poems  ascribed  ? 

''7.  Did  you  compare  the  Celtic  manuscript  with  Macpherson's 
translation,  and  what  similarity  existed  between  them  ? 

*<  8.  To  what  extent  did  you  make  the  comparison,  or  was  it  made 
in  your  presence  ? 

'<  9.  Were  the  Gaelic  scholars  at  Douay  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  comparison  ? 

*<10.  Was  there  any  communication  of  the  circumstance  made  to 
any  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? 

'<  1 1.  How  long  did  the  manuscript  remain  at  the  College  of  Douay  ? 

**  12.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  thereof? 

<<  Id.  Is  there  any  chance  of  recovering  a  copy,  or  any  part  of  it  ? 

**  14.  Are  there  any  other  persons  in  Scotland  who  saw  the  numu- 
script,  and  can  certify  the  comparison  above-mentioned  ? 

*<  15.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  manuscript  of  Ossian,  either 
in  France,  or  in  Rome  ? 

<<  16.  Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  and  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  merely  the  translator 
thereof? 

<<  17.  Do  you  think  that  his  translation  did  justice  to  the  original  ? 

To  these  queries  Bishop  Chisholm  replied  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  he  recollected  the  manuscript  in  question.  2.  That  he  re* 
membered  having  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Far* 
quharson,  a  Jesuit,  in  the  years  1766-'67,  &c.,  but  could  not  then  read 
it.  d.  Mr.  Farquharson  wrote  it  all  when  (4.)  missionary  in  Strath- 
glass,  before  and  after  the  year  1745.  5.  It  contained,  as  Mr.  Far- 
quharson said,  Gaelic  poems  not  inferior  to  either  Virgil  or  Homer's 
poems,  according  to  his  judgment,  called  (6.)  by  him  Ossian's  poemt. 
7.  The  Bishop  did  not,  but  Mr.  Farquharson  did,  compare  the  Celtic 
manuscripts  with  Macpherson's  translation,  and  he  affirmed  the  trans- 
lation was  inferior  to  the  original,  and  (8.)  he  said  so  of  the  whdie  of 
Mr.  James  Macpherson's  translation.  9.  There  was  not  one  scholar 
at  Douay,  that  could  read  the  Gaelic  in  his,  Bishop  Chisholm's,  time. 
10.  Mrs.  Frazer  of  Culbokie  spoke  of  the  manuscript  to  him  on  hi* 
return  to  Scotland, .  and  told  him  she  had  taught  Mr.  Farquhaise^ 
to  read  the  Gaelic  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  in  which  his  progress  in 
a  short  time  exceeded  her  own.  She  likewise  had  a  large  collection^ 
of  which  she  read  some  passages  to  hinc^  when  he  could  scarcely  under- 
stand the  Gaelic,  and  which  escaped  his  memory  since ;  the  manuscript 
was  in  fine  large  Irish  characters,  written  by  Mr.  Peter  Macdonel, 
chaplain  to  Lord  Macdonel  of  Glengary,  after  the  Restoration,  who 
had  taught  Mrs.  Frazer,  and  made  such  a  good  Gaelic  scholar  of  her: 
she  called  this  collection  a  Bclg  Solairy  that  Mr.  Frazer  of  Culbokie^ 
her  grandsoui,  could  give  no  account  of  it.     11.  The  manuscript  .was 
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at  Douay,  1777,  when  the  Bishop  left  that  place.  12.  That  he  could 
not  say  what  might  have  been  done  with  it  since ;  it  was  then  mnch 
damaged,  that  Mr.  John  Farquharson,  in  Elgin,  formerly  prefect 
of  studies,  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  Principal  of  the 
Scotch  College,  was  the  only  one  that  could  give  any  account  of  ity  if 
he  remembered  it.  18.  The  Bishop  feared  that  neither  it  nor  any 
part  of  it  could  be  recovered.  14.  Mr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  James  Mac« 
giUivray,  Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald,  and  the  Bishop  had  seen  it.  The 
15th  query  was  answered  in  the  negative.  16.  The  Bishop  never 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  and  never  thought  Ma<^- 
pherson  any  thing  but  a  translator.  17.  By  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
original  he  believed  it  was  impossible  for  Macpherson  to  do  justice  to 
it ;  that  it  was  likewise  his  opinion,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  mofe 
justice  to  it  than  he  had  done,  and  was  convinced  he  had  not  taken 
up  the  meaning  of  the  original  in  some  passages.  The  Bishop  added 
that  Mr.  Macgillivray  was  a  great  proficient  in  poetry,  and  was  much 
admired  for  his  taste,  that  he  never  saw  one  more  stubborn  airfd 
stiff  in  denying  the  merit  of  Highland  poets,  till  Macpherson's  trans- 
lation appeared,  which,  when  compared  with  Mr.  Farquharson^s  coRec- 
don,  made  a  convert  of  him ;  and  none  then  admired  Ossian's  more 
than  he. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  in  answering  Sir  John's  communication  stated, 
that  Mt.  Farquharson  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  taste  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  he  went  to 
Strathglass,  where  he  lived  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  knew  rery 
little  of  the  Erse  language,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  a  serious  study  of 
it;  that  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  this  study  by  that  Mrs.  Fitt^df 
of  Culbokie,  who  passed  for  the  best  Erse  scholar  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  lady  he  learnt  the  language  grammaticaDy, 
and  to  read  and  write  it ;  she  likewise  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of 
Erae  poetry,  by  the  many  excellent  compositions  in  that  language, 
with  which  she  made  him  acquainted;  that  in  consequence  of  thii, 
when  he  became  master  of  the  language  he  collected  every  thing  of  thb 
kind  he  could  meet  with,  and  of  such  collections  was  formed  the  MA 
In  question. 

He  first  saw  the  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Farquharson,  When 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Scotch  College  of  Douay,  and  afterwards 
at  Dinant  in  the  county  of  Liege,  Mr.  Farquharson  being  (hen  pttif^ 
<of  studies.  That  it  remained  in  Mr.  Farquharsou's  posse^sioti 
from  the  year  1763,  when  Mr.  M<G.  went  first  to  the  eoHegfe,*  ufii^ 
1773,  when  he  and  Mr.  Farquharson  left  Dinant,'  the  latter  t&  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  the  former  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Douay. 
That  Mr.  Farquharson,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  passed  by  Dofi^ 
where  he  left  his  MS.  That  Mr.  M<G.  saw  it  there  till  the  summer 
of  1775  when  he  left  Douay,  and  was  at  that  time  in  atntich  worse  con- 
dition than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before :  that  it  had  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  students,  none  of  whom,  he  believed^  could  read  it: 'that  it  was 
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mach  tattered  in  many  places,  and  many  leases  had  been  torn  oat« 
That  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  then  treated,  very  little 
care  had  been  taken  of  it  afterwards ;  but  allowing  that  what  remained 
of  it  had  been  carefully  kept,  it  must  have  perished  with  every  thing 
else  in  that  house,  during  the  French  Revolution.  That  the  MS.  was 
a  large  folio  about  three  inches  thick,  and  entirely  in  Mr.  Far- 
quharson's  own  handwriting.  As  it  consisted  wholly  of  poems  col- 
lected by  himself,  it  was  written  pretty  dose,  so  that  it  must  have 
contained  a  great  deal.  Mr.  M'G.  could  not  say  positively  how  Mr. 
Farquharson  had  collected  the  poems ;  that  many  of  them  certainly 
must  have  been  obtained  from  hearing  them  recited,  and  he  had  a 
sort  of  remembrance  that  Mr.  F.  frequently  mentioned  his  having  got 
a*  great  many  of  them  from  Mrs.  Frazer,  and  indeed  it  must  have  been 
so,  as  she  first  gave  him  a  relish  for  Gaelic  poetry,  by  the  fine  pieces 
with  which  she  made  him  acquainted.  That  Mr.  M<G.  could  say  nothing 
at  all  of  the  particular  pieces  which  Mr.  F.  got  from  her,  or  from  any 
other  person,  as  he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  him  specify  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  MacgiUivray  farther  observes,  that  in  the  year 
1766  or  1767,  Mr.  Farquharson  first  saw  Mr.  Macpherson's  transla- 
tion of  Ossian.  It  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Glendoning  of  Parton. 
That  he  remembered  perfectly  well  his  receiving  it,  although  he  did 
not  recollect  the  exact  time,  but  Mr.  Farquharson  said,  when  he  had 
read  it,  that  he  had  all  the  translated  poems  in  his  collection.  That 
Mr.  M'G.  had  an  hundred  times  seen  him  turning  over  his  folio,  when 
he  read  the  translation,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Erse ;  and  he  could 
positively  say,  that  he  saw  him  in  this  manner  go  through  the  whole 
poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora.  Although  he  could  not  speak  so  pre- 
cisely of  his  comparing  the  other  poems  in  the  translation  with  his 
manuscript,  IVfr.  M<G.  was  convinced  he  had  them,  as  he  spoke  in  general 
of  his  having  all  the  translated  poems ;  and  he  never  heard  him  men- 
tion that  any  poem  in  the  translation  was  wanting  in  his  collection ; 
whereas  he  has  often  heard  him  say  that  there  were  many  pieces  in 
it,  as  good  as  any  that  had  been  published,  and  regret  that  the  trans- 
lator had  not  found  them,  or  had  not  translated  them.  Mr.  M<6.  does 
not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  Mr.  F.  tax  Mr.  Macpherson's  trans- 
lation with  deviating  essentially  from  the  sense  of  the  original,  which 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  done,  had  he  found  grounds  for  it ; 
for  he  very  frequently  complained  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
strength  of  the  original,  and  to  convince  his  friends  of  this,  he  used 
to  repeat  the  Erse  expressions,  and  to  translate  them  literally,  com- 
paring them  with  Macpherson's.  This  difference,  however,  he  seemed 
to  ascribe  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  two  languages,  than  to  any  inac- 
curacy or  infidelity  in  the  translator. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Farquharson  collected  the 
poems  he  had,  it  was  evident  tliat  it  must  have  been  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Strathglass,  as  he  brought  them  from  Scotland  to  Douay  with 
him.     Mr.  M'G.  did  not  know  the  very  year  he  came  to  Douay,  but 
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he  was  sure  il  was  befwe  1760,  and  he  always  understood  that  Mr.  F« 
had  ooUected  them  long  before  that  time.  When  Mr.  Farqoharson 
first  received  Macpherson's  translation,  Mr.  M<G.  was  studying  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  and  he  thought  that  nothing  could  equal  the  beauties  of 
the  ancient  poets,  whom  he  was  then  reading.  He  says  that  he  used 
with  a  sort  of  indignation,  to  hear  Mr.  Farquharsou  say,  that  there 
were  Erse  poems  equal  in  merit  to  the  pieces  of  the  ancients,  whom 
he  so  much  admired ;  but  when  he  saw  the  translation,  he  began  to 
think  his  indigpoation  unjust,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention 
to  the  conq)arieon  which  Mr.  F.  made  of  it  with  his  own  collection, 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

**  This  is  all  the  information,"  says  Mr.  MacgiliiTxay,  **  I  can  give  re- 
lative to  Mr.  Farquharson's  manuscript ;  I  have  often  regretted,  since 
disputes  began  to  run  so  high  about  the  authority  of  Ossian's  poems,  that  I 
didnotask  Mr.  Farquharson  a  thousand  questions  about  them,  which  1  did 
not  think  of  then,  and  to  which,  lam  sure,hecould  have  given  me  the  most 
satisfactory  answers ;  at  any  rate,  what  I  have  so  often  heard  from  ium,  has 
left  on  my  mind  so  full  a  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  or  at 
least  that  they  are  no  forgery  of  Maq>herson's,  that  I  could  never  since 
hear  the  thing  called  in  question,  without  the  greatest  indignation.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  FarquhanBon  made  his  coUection  before  Macpherson's 
time,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  never  heard  of  Macpherson  till  he  saw  his 
book.  I  sincerely  wish  that  persons  of  more  judgment,  and  more  reflec* 
tion  than  I  had  at  the  time,  had  had  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing  what  I  did,  and  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Farquharson,  whose 
known  character  was  sincerity,  the  information  he  could  have  g^ven 
them ;  in  that  case,  I  believe,  they  would  have  been  convinced  them- 
selves, and  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  been  the  means  of 
convincing  the  most  incredulous.'* 

Bishop  Cameron,  after  sending  the  communications  alluded  to^  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  informed  him  that  besides  Dr.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Mao- 
gillivray,  two  other  persons  had  been  named,  who  were  students  in  the 
Scots  College  of  Douay,  in  the  year  1773,  when  Mr.  Farquharson,  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  from  Dinant,  spent  some  days  amongst  his  country- 
men, and  left  his  manuscript  with  them — that  the  first  of  these  two 
afterwards  president  of  the  College,  and  then  residing  in  Elgin,  had 
declared  to  the  Bishop,  that  he  remembered  the  MS.,  that  no  one  in 
the  College  could  read  it,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  leaves  torn  out 
of  it,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  to  light  the  fire. 

That  the  second,  the  Rev.  Ronald  Macdonald,  residing  in  Uist,  de« 
dared,  that  he  had  a  dear  remembrance  o£  having  seen  the  manuscript. 
But  it  was  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1780,  after  he  had  acquired  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  when  he  discovered  that  the  poems 
of  Ossian  were  not  so  common,  or  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  conn- 
trjrmen,  wktea  the  pubtic  began  to  despair  of  Mr.  Maq»herson's  pub* 
lidbing  his  original  text,  and  when  some  people  doubted,  or  aifocted 
lo  doubt,  the  existence  of  an  original,  it  was  then  Mr.  Macdonald 
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foVtned  goDcJe  id«a  of  ihe  Y^e  of  thc^  tnMittiikrip«;  w^S^^f^dtif  ewg^^e^M!- 
1^8  regret  that  he  had  not  brought  it*  to  Scotlimdv  fbr  he  -iriB^ooMieM- 
no  objection  would  have  b^n  ttk^de  to  his  taidng  itJ    '    '  '-'  " 

The  following  ibttract^'fi^m  the  Bishop's  hM  letter  to  8tr  Jbhii,' 
are  curious  ahd  inter^sl^g: —  '  ^ 

'« TProm'the  year  li^75,  when  he  came  to  S^othind,  to  1766,  when  I 
went  to  Spain,  where  I  resided  more  than  twisrity  yean,  Mr.  Aifcu^giU 
Uvray  and  1  lived  in  a  habit  of  intimacy  and  iiieti<ishipJ    Our  interview^ 
W^rff  frequent,  arid  we  Were  not  strangers  to  Macph^rsonV  translstiott' 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian.    It  was  then  Mr.  Macgiifivrny'gate  me  ihe' 
fli^t  account  of  the  manuscript.    Tfao  Rtrr.  John  EVirquharsofl,  to  whom 
it  lieloiigeld,  lived  at  that  time  with  Ms'n0phew,>Mr.  Farqithi^-son  of 
InVerey,  at  Balmorral.'   Amongst  many  others  who  visited  in  thai 
respectable  family,  it  is  probable  Lord  d?^  ^may  still  i^eeoUect  M^ 
i^bnerable  old  man^  and  beai^  testhikony- of  the 'aminble  cAndbur  and 
simplicity  of  his  mannetis.     I  knew*  him,  aitfd  h^  'icotifirm^d  to^  me  M 
^at  my  friend,  Mr.  Macgiffivray;  hiM  told  hie. '  Hier  Added,  thbt  whei^ 
^e  was  called  to  Douay,  I  believe  about*  the  f^  1789,  he  hiid  leH 
another  collection  of  Gadlic  poems  in 'Braenlat'.    'He  told  me  by  wbbm 
and.fn  wltat  inftnnei'  it  had  been  destroyed ;  tM  mad^  Hfiany %iinioroni^ 
ahd  just  observations,  on  thedifi^rent  points  Of  View,  in  whi6h'dflF6Mill 
^^bple'may  place  the  same  object.     He  seemed 'to  think  ttiat  tiiihihu*^ 
and^^en  fioller  collections  might  still  be  fbtmei  wil^"  little  t^Oublt^ 
He  wis  not  sensible  of  th^  rapid,' ^he  'in<ireifibl^',  tilie'ti6tal  chimgd, 
which  h^  taken  place  &i  the  Highlands  Of  g^6d1ftaftd,  In  'the  tionrse  df 
aWyeaw.  '  '  .  .  .  i  ,  •    ••    -, 

"  ^The  l^ems  of  Osslto,  Were  som^tiriieslihe^iAttlijeui^of  ftiy  eonv«>ftP 
tion  with  my  friends  in  Spain.     I  wished  to  see  them  in  a  Spanish'  dressf 
The  experiment  was  nu&de ;  but  the  pnhifiB*te<^pdob  of  IftioBpeclmohdid 
no^  encourage  the  translator  to  continue  his  labOor.-  T%e  awlhor  9ii^  v^ 
^ctp\ilail  work  on  the  OHgih,'Proghefl^,  and  preset  erlate  of  Literalnr^ 
hdd  cbhfid^tfy  adopted  thb  opinion  of  thtji^ei  wko  thbi]^hl,  <Nr  caS^ 
Mf.  Mabpherson,  (he  aiittor,  not  tho  transtatot',  of  t^  p9«ms  9  aM  thie> 
^rpfMI'On  be<»me  common  amongst  our  litei-ati.     This  gsvo  me  oosa«krti 
toeommmiicater  ix>  my  friends,  the^gitoundS'Of  myopinioii*    Va  thit 
l^rf^m^taned,  I  ascribe  my  hatii^g  relaifted~ft  disoinot  memory  of  whut 
I  ftayi^nowir^latedi  and  upon  thiil  acoeunt  aftone,  I  liave  taken  tii<^ 
Hbbrty'df  trbttbling  yon  with'  this  pethaps  no  less*  uninportant'  thin 
t^^tts  relation.  ....... 

..  u  ffiie  Rtgltt  Rer^  'Dr.  En^  Ohisholm,  Shfovmsime,  thaT  diii  lnio 
Mr.  Ardilbafd  Fmiter,  mftjor  in  the-Glengnih^  F^cibles,  s^  of  Mtk 
f  inaer,  Cnlbokie,  so  renowned  for  her  Gaelic  Ic^^raing'^  assdivodi  liod^ 
ffaat  liis  m^her'^  ^mtniuscripts  h&d  been  carried  m  AimeHeii^  •*  Her  «nv 
Sihion,  emigrated  thithef  with  his>  family,  in:t77ai  <  He  had  ritmre^ 
tlMfelittsiistf 'eddestfon,  ^d  cnlttvated'the  taste  <whi<^>he  had'  mIiwjImI 
for  Gaelic  poetry.  When  the  AmoHebli  !*#&!<  >  breifie'cAi^'SidHib 
dedared  himself /or  the  mother  eOimtify/    He  beenno  ita  officer  in  the 
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Brttkli  Mrtice^  wm  taken  prisoner^  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where 
he  was  laid  to  have  been  rery  cruelly  used»  and  where  he  died ;  I 
understood  two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Angus,  are  now  in  Caiiada» 
buti  I  can  leam  nothing  af  the  fate  of  his  manusGripts." 

In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  allusion  by  Bishop  Chisholm  to  the  Rer. 
John  Farqnharson  who  had  been  President  of  the  Scotch  College  at 
Douay,  as  knowing  something  of  his  namesake's  collection,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  requested  that  he  would  send  him  all  the  particulars  he  could 
possibly  recollect  as  to  the  MS.  alluded  to,  and  his  opinion  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian.  He  also  wished  to  be  informed  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  recovering  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  Douay  MS.  ?  or 
ff  any  oopy  oi  any  part  of  it  was  extant  ?  To  which  request  Mr. 
Farquharson  replied,  that  he  perfectly  recollected  to  have  seen  in  1775 
and  1776  the  MS.  mentioned,  but  being  no  Gaelic  scholar,  all  that  he 
eould  attest  was  his  having  repeatedly  heard  the  compiler  assert,  it 
contained  various  Gaelic  songs,  a  few  fragments  of  modem  composi- 
tion>  but  chiefly  extracts  of  Ossian's  poems,  collected  during  his  long 
residence  in  Strathglass,  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  Forty-five ;  and 
to  hare  seen  him  compare  the  same  with  Macpherson*s  tranalaium^  and 
exclaiming  frequently  at  its  inaceuraey ;  that  the  MS.  might  be  about 
three  inches  thick,  large  p^er,  scarce  stitched,  some  leaves  torn,  others 
lost^  and  of  course  little  heeded,  as  the  Highland  Society's  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  patriotic  exertions  were  not  then  thought  of.  What  its  subso- 
quent  fate  had  been,  he  could  not  positively  say ;  for,  thrown  care« 
kssly  amongst  other  papers  into  a  comer  of  the  college  archives,  no 
care  whatever  had  been  taken  of  it,  being  in  a  manner  en  fiuilles  de^ 
taehiesy  in  a  handwriting  scarcely  legible,  and  of  a  nature  wholly  unin« 
telligible. 

The  documents  referred  to  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  long  before  the  name  of  Maq>herson  was  known  to  the  literary 
world,  a  collection  of  manuscript  Poems  in  Gaelic  did  exist  which 
passed  as  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  that  they  were  considered  by 
competent  judges  as  not  inferior  to  the  poems  of  Virgil  or  Homer:  they 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  chai||^e  that  Macpherson  was  the  author 
of  the  poems  he  published,  and  annihilate  the  rash  and  unfounded  asser- 
ion  of  the  colossus  of  English  literature,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that 
^  the  poems  of  Ossian  never  existed  in  any  other  form  than  that 
which  we  have  seen,"  in  Macpherson's  translation  and  <*  that  the 
editor  or  author  never  could  show  the  original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by 
any  other."*  Whether  the  celebrated  Lexicographer,  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  publication  of  the  Graelic  manuscripts  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  would  have  cLanged  his  opinion  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  solved ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  speculate  on 
the  subject.  Every  unprejudiced  mind  must  now  be  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  poems,  and  may  adopt  <<  the  pleasing  supposition 
thai  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sung." 

•  Journey  to  the  Weemn  Iriande,  cd.  1798,  p.  205i. 
I.  H 


il8  HISTOBY'  OF  TBB  HIOHLINDS. 

'  Tbe  ttMt  formidable  objeetkNi  agaiiiM  the  gen«loeiiM»«f  tiM  f^etiii 
«f  Otsittiiy  and  whieh  has  bMn  ni^giBd  with  g#eat  pkuinMllrf,  is  iiN 
illMeace  of  ail  alltnibns  to  religion.  ^  lUligion^"  nye  Mr.  Laing^ ' "  wieiI 
avoided  *  at  a  dangerout  tef  tc  that  might  lead  to  deleetiolt*  Ttt 
gods  and  rites  of  the  Caledonians  were  mnknown.  From'  the  danger, 
ho#erer,  or  the  diftculty  of  inventing  a  religi<ons<  mythology,  the 
anther  has  created  a  savage  society  of  r«ifined  atheists;  wii^ 
beliere  in  ghosts,  but  not  in  deities,  and  are'  either  igtioiteit  o(  et 
iDdf£ferent  to,  the  existence  ef  svperior  powers.  In  adopting  Rons* 
Sean's  visions  concemiDg  the  perfection  of  the  sai^vge  state,  which  was 
tfien  so  popnlar,  Macpherson,  solicilons  only  for  proper  machinery, 
has  rendered  the  Highlanders  a  rabe  of  nnheard^f  infidels,  who  beliered 
In  eo  gods  bnt  l!he  ghosts  of  their  l«thers.'* 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  eecount  fcft  this  total  want  of  religions 
sllnstons,  for  to  suppose  that  at  ihe  era  in  question  the  Caledottiatfs 
were  entir^y  destitute  of  religious  impressions,  or  hi  otiier  words,  a 
nation .  of  atheists  is  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  the  hnman  race. 
That  the  druidtcal  superstition  was  the  religion  of  idl  the  Celtic  tribes 
IS' {Sliced  beyond  all  doubt,  and  that  die  ihflaence  and  powet^  of  impe* 
rial  Rome  gradually  weakened  and  finally  extinguished  that  system  is 
equally  certain.  The  extinction  of  that  superstition  took  place  Ibng 
before  the  supposed  era  ef  Ossian,  but  te^  imagine  that  alf  recofiection 
of  the  amcieBt  belilof  had  also  been  obHtemted,  is  to  suppose  what  il 
far  from  probable.  Indeed,  ^e  widl  known  traditions  respecting'  \^ 
disputes  between  she  Druids*,  and  Trathal  and'  Cormac,  ancestors  to 
Fingal,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  former  to  depriye  Tren* 
mor,  grandfather  to  Fingal,  of  the  ofllce  of  Vergobretus  or  chief  Mag^ 
trate  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  show  plainly  that  Ossian 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  tenets  of  the  Druids ;  and  as  the  Fingaliaa 
race  from  the  circumstanee  noticed  were  the  enemies  of  the  Druids,  the 
silence  of  Ossian  respecting  them  and  their  tenets  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  this  silence  has  puszled  the 
defenders  of  the  poems  very  much,  and  many  reasons  have  been  given 
to  account  for  it.  The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Graham  of  AberfoO 
in  his  valuable  Essay  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible.  **  We  are  in- 
formed," says  he,  <<by  the  most  respectable  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
the  Celtic  hierarchy  was  divided  into  several  classes,  to  each  of  which 
its  own  particular  department  was  assigned.  The  Dmlds,  by  the  con- 
Bent  of  all,  constitute  the  highest  class ;  the  Bards  seem  to  have'  been 
the  next  in  rank ;  and  the  Eubages  the  lowest.  The  higher  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  probably,  also,  the  science  of  the  oocidt  powers  of 
nature,  which  they  had  discovered,  constituted  the  department  of  the 
Druids.  To  the  Bards,  again,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  were  conunitted  the 
celebration  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  warriors,  and  the  public 
record  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  Bnt  we  know,  that  in  every  polity 
which  di^pends  upon  mystery,  as  that  of  the  Druids  undoubtedly  aui^ 
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tlieiMemr  osden.are  s«lotoarii]r  preirciiwd  from  MuroacUi^  oM'  the 
l^e.pf  duD0einiDie4ia(el7..ahoTe  Ibeiiiy  l^y  the  tuysteeiet  whkk  constip 
ipiB  tli^ir  peeoiiar  badge.  U  h  not  probable,  theo,  tbat  tho  Barda 
were  expreaaly  prohibited  from  eaeiroadiiBg  upon  tbe  province  of  their 
QHfNedora  by  iDlermiagling  religion,  if  they  bad  any  knowledge  of  ito 
nystoriet,  which  it  ia  likely  they  bad  not,  with  the  secular  objeoto  of 
their  song?  Tbus^  then,  we  seem  warranted  to  oonelade  upon. this 
pnbjecty  by  the  time  that  Os^ian  fionri$hed»  the  higher  order  of  this 
h^^rchy  baA  be^n  destroyed;  and  in  all  probability  the  peenUar 
m^y^teries  which  they  taught  had  perished  along  with  them:  and  even 
if  any  traces  of  them  remained^  such  is  the  foroe  of  habit,  and  the 
veperatlon  iwhich  mei^  ent^tain  for  the  institutions  in  which  they  have 
been  educated,  that  it  is  no  wender  the  Bards  religioosly  forboro 
to.  tread  on  ground  from  whieh  they  had  at  all  times,  by  the  vtiost 
^yf ful  sqnctious  been  ^xcjinded.  In  this  view  of  the  snbjaety  it  would 
(leeat^.  that  ^  ^ence  wbieh  provails  in-  these  poera^  with  regard  to 
tho  higher  mysteries  of  rel^ion,  instead  of  fiirnishing  an  argfument 
jagiunst  their  aoth^licity,  affords  a  stroQg  presumption  of  their  having 
be^. composed  i^t.the.very.lim^  in<the  very  oirenmstancesi  atid  by  the 
,very.  persons  tp  whom  they  have  been  attributed.'* 

,But  il(  is  nnneeesaary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject  The  pufa» 
lic^tican  of  the  original  poems»  so  leag  withheld  from  the  wodd  by.th^ 
nna^pfCOuntablQ  conduct  of  Macphorsooy  has  aettled  the  qimtMm  of  .their 
ai|i^hen$icityy  and  there  are  few  perxooa  now  so  sc^icsl  as  not  to.be 
i;ooviafied  that  these  poems  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
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CHAFTER  III. 

PZOnSK  tfBRIOD,  AMMO  446  TO  843* 

I'kcTft  and  Caledonians— Chronological  Table  of  the  Pktiah  Kinga— The  SooCo-Iriah 
or  DalHads— Settlement  of  the  Dalriada  In  Ai^Ie»  in  five  knndred  and  three,  xindier 
Lorn,  Fergu8»  an^  Angus^Conrenion  of  the  Criedoniani^  or  Picti^  to  ChrirtJanJiy 
by  St.  Columbar— Inauguration  of  Aldan,  King  of  Sco«%  in  ioB».-]lmlh«f  6t.  Colam^ 
hiv—Summary  of  Piotiah  History— Wars  with  the  SDOts*-^frfrrtfl  of  liio  Vikingr  or 
Pirate  Kings^Sununuy  of  the  lilstory  o#  the  'Seoto-Irlsh  Klngv— Aocenion  of 
Kanneth  to  the  PictiA  Throne— Goremment  of  the  9lD0t6.  Irish— Thdr  Julgei  and 
I^aws — Courts  of  Justice-^Mode  of  Living— Pjraotioe  of  Fosterage— Geiifa|og;f  and 
Chronology  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Kings. 

Wb  now  enter  npon  what  is  called  tbe  PictUli  period  of  Caledonian 
hiatoryy  wbick  embraces  a  course  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  viz.,  from  the  date  of  the  Roman  aWication  of  tbe  govemmenl  of 
North  Britain,  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-six^  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Pictish  government  in  the  year  eight  kundrad  and  foity-three. 
This  interval  of  time  is  distinguished  by  two  important  events  in  the 
history  of  N(»th  Britain — ^the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the  Dalriads, 
or  Scoto-Irish,  on  the  shores  of  Axgyle,  In  the  yeai^  five  hundred  and 
three,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St.  Colomba  into  the 
Hi^lands,  in  five  hundred  and  sixty-three^  both  of  which  erents  will 
be  fully  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  hasarded  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  term 
Pict,  to  which  there  seems  no  necessity  to  revert  here ;  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Picts  were  Celts,  and  that  they  were  no 
other  than  a  part  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Caledonians  under  anotber 
name.  Of  the  twenty-one  distinct  tribes  whii^  inhabited  North  Britun, 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  as  we  hare  obserred,  the  most 
powerful  was  that  of  the  Caledanii,  or  CaledoniaBS,  who  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  interior  country,  from  the  ridge  of  moutltains  wUch  sepa- 
rates Invemess  and  Perth  on  the  souths  to  the  range  of  hills  that  fiMrms 
the  forest  of  Balnagowan  in  Ross,  on  the  north,  ccMuprehending  alt  the 
middle  parts  of  Invemess  and  of  Ross ;  but  in  process  of  time  th6  whole 
population  of  North  Britain,  were  designated  by  tbe  generic  appellation 
of  Caledonians,  though  occasionally  distingrnished  by  some  classic  writers,, 
proceeding  on  fiuiciful  notions,  by  the  various  names  of  MwtiUb,  Dioale- 
dones,  Vecturiones,  and  Picti* 
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At  the  time  of  the  Roman  abdtcatioiiy  the  Caledoniaiis^  or  Picts,  were 
ander  the  sway  of  a  chieftain,  named  Dmsty  the  son  of  Erp,  who,  for 
his  prowess  in  his  rarions  expeditions  against  the  Roman  provincials, 
has  heen  honoured  hy  the  Irish  Annalists,  with  the  name  of  Druti  of 
ihB  hundred  battles.  History,  howeyer,  has  not  done  him  justice,  for  it 
has  left  little  concerning  him  on  record.  In  fiict,  little  is  known  of  the 
Pictish  history  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  immediately  after 
the  Roman  abdication.  Although  some  ancient  chronicles  afford  us  lists 
of  the  Pictish  Kings,  or  Princes,  a  chronological  table  of  whom,  accord* 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,^  ia  h^re  solijoiaed:— 

A  CHROKOLOGICAI^  TABLE  OF  THE  PICTISH  KINGS. 


Strkf. 


THWI  NMIMi  -^w  nuATWiit* 


1 

9 

4 
5 
S 
7 


h 

9 
10 
II 
12 

Id 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
I» 

ao 

21 
22 

23 

}    24 

25 

28 

■  27 

26 

2d 

.»} 

31 
3^ 

!  8$ 
94 
85 

(97 

48 

30 


Beocti  the  MB  of  Erp  • 

Tamm,  tlM  Mb  of  Attiel 
Nacxox  MoA«fT«  tlM  Mn.of  £rp 
Dftxsx  Guiithimnoch  » ,    .  » 

Galakau  Eteucv 

Dabst,  the  Mn  of  Girom    . 

Dabst,  the  eon  of  Wdrett,  with  the  former 

Pb^si^  the  WD  of  Qirony  alone 

GaktnacRi  xht  Mn  ijt  Gitovn 

Gbaatsaim ,  the  sen  ef  Girett 

Talovloj  the  Mn  of  Muircholaich 

DiKftti  the  eon  of  Mimeit 

Gai.a]%  with  Aloph   « 

Gajjlx,  with  Bndel 

Bbioki,  th4  eon  «f  MsUoiMi 

Gaatjcaicb,  tfaa  eon  of  Domdch 


Nxcru,  the  nephew  of  Verb 

CiHBdctt,  the  Mn  ef  Lnthrte 

Garwaji])!  the  eon  of  Wid 

BuoBi,  the  Mn  of  Wld 

TaIobo,  tbeir  hrolher 

Talloboax,  the  eon  of  Enfrct 

Gabtxatt,  the  son  of  Donnel 

DrbsT}  hie  hrother      •        • 
L  Bbidbx,  the  Mn  of  Bill 
•  TabaX)  tfie  Mtt  of  EntHidtch 

Bbidbi»  the  Mn  pf  Dereli    • 

Kbcbtox,  the  eon  of  Dereli 

Dasmr,  end  Elpin 

UxqQ%  the  eon  of  Urauift  » 

Bbidbi,  the  Mn  of  tfrguis 

Gttion^  the  MS  ef  MIMeeh 

Eufis,  the  Mn  of  Bridei    , 

Drbst,  the  Mn  of  Talorgan 

TA&oKaAir,  the  Mn  of  Unsoe 

Cawauih  the  Mn  of  TbcIb    * 

CoxsTAKTiK,  the  Mn  of  Urguis 

Uiuxee  ( liunfUBYr  the  eon  of  Uig«le 

D^BST,  the  Mn  oi  Gonatantiae,  and  TalergWi 
the  Mh  6f  Wthoil 

UuBXi  the  SOB  ef  Unfliis 

Wbad,  the  Mn  of  B|a*goit 

Bbbd  • 


Date  of 
Aoc^nton. 


Duration,  of 


igna 


} 


451 


4aD 

510 
522 
523 
524 
529 
584 
S4I 
542 
553 

555 

556 
6e« 
697 
017 


710 
726 
780 
761 
788 
776 
779 
1B4 
7B^ 
791 
821 


640 
«45 

657 
661 
067 

674. 
605 


899 

842 


*•• 


••• 
••• 


4  years. 
i-SS    ... 

ap  ... 

12 

1 
1 

5 

7 
1 

11 
1 
1 

1. 
3^ 
11 
20 
19 

4 

6 
12 

4 

l» 

21 

4 
II 
15 

5 
81 

2 
12' 

f 

V 

30 
12 


••* 


**» 


«*4 


a,  .^ 
1   ... 


Flerioil 
dUlMt 


461 
455 
489 

au) 
«2a 

528 

524 
529 

W^ 
541 


I 


1 


568 
554 
5S6 

586 

617  , 

636 

MO- 

646 

69} 

C6K 

067 

474 

6d9 

tio-. 

725 
780 
Mr- 

784 

ISA 

821 

;B8Siv 


"  *  ^1 


•  8m  Cttslmers*  Cnledonfa,  Vol.  I.  p.  206.     limes'  Critical  Enquiry,  Vol.    t  from 
».  Ul  toI17.  &c.  Ice. 


Bt'  -  BurroRV  op  tbb  HiauL^iMBti    .  . 

i>^Bitt'^before'irrooMdl^g>  fartihenwitiiilkttttPuBtiah  hiflt0V|r><U  h  pnopfv^ 
in'the  order  «t  ttitie<  tO'givo'seiiia^deldbiMiioMPnuig  theiSfftllem^iitiiQft 
Che  IhJriMiBi  amddNB  iBfero<k^ctiDn<of-€fanBtmity  aM6«g  dM»BigUi«i& 
CkAs.    And  <witfa  9egmd  $o>'lhe  ivBt  of  .thes*  Bfveoler  nte  bog  to  ri^i^j 
tkw  reader  to  ibi^  ekMiit  iiotM9&^f«ii.of.the.£bv<f  in  tlie.firsi  cb»p(eir». 
A^iich  will  Beihre  M  n-  pretiminarf  tO: n^faiit  fioUowa; 

•  The'.SbotOMlffifth^  a.  branch  of  th» great. deteio  famfly>.are  gfiatraO^i 
Boppoced  tOkliare'foiuid itheii*<iray  into  bdbflid  fram  the: wo^tern  8l^0pe« 
of.  iNkwth  'Btitaiiiy  and  to  'bwneicstabliidi^d  theowoUes^at  a  viory  early 
period  in  the  Insb  USadh^^^  UJdter.  of  jnodem  tiinm«  They  aj^p^fMr. 
to  ha^e  been  divided  into  ttro  toibea  or  dana^  the  most  powerful  ol 
wUch  was  called  Cmithne  ^  GmitfantGh ;  a  teian  aaid  to  mean  eatera 
of  com  or  wheat,  from  the  tribe* being  addioted  to  agr&ddtnral  piursiiit|» 
The  quarrela  between  tiieee  two  riTftl  tribes  were  freqnent>  and  grew 
to  snch  a  height  of  violence^  about  ahe<  middle' of-  the  third  century,  m 
to  call  for  the  interferenoeof  Oonaao,  wbo  tiien  ruled  aa  king  of  Ireli||id» 
and  it  is  said  ^t  Gairbre^-Riada,  the  general  and  oousin  of  king  Comiac, 
eon^ered  ur  terntory  in  the  north»east  corner  of  Ireland,  of  .abeiot 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  ponesaed  by  the  Omithne*  This  ti(Mt  wan 
granted  by  the  king  to  his  g^eral,  and  was  denominated  «Dalf>liiAda» 
mt  the  portion  of  Riada,  over  which  Cairbre  aad  kis  posterity  reigvied 
fiir  several  agesy  under  the  protection  of  Itieir  irelations^  tho>  aovereigas 
of  Irebind.*  The  Gruithiie  of  IrelancUand.  the  Picte  of.  Nouth-  Britain 
being  of  the  same  lineage  and  language,  kept  tqp^  aooordinglo^XiConAO*^ 
a  coastantconununieatien  with  each  other;  and  it  aeems  to  he  satiafao^ 
torily  established  that  a  colony  of  the  Dairiads  or  Craithne  of  Irdaad 
had  settled  at  a  rery  early  period  in  Atgyle,  irooi.  which  they  were 
ultimately  expelled  and  driven  back  to  Irelaiad  about  the  period  of  tho 
abdication,  by  the  Rmnana,  of  the  government  of  North  Britain,  in  th0 
year  four  hundred  and  forty-six. 

In  the  year  five  hundred  and  three,  a  new  colony  of  the  Dairiads  or 
Dalriadfui,  under  the  direction  of  three  brothers^  named  Lorn,  Feigus» 
and  Angus,  the  eons  of  Ero,  the  descendant  of  Curi>re'Riada»  settled 
in  the  country  of  the  British  fipidii,  near  the  Epidian  promontory  of 
Richard  and  Ptolemy,  named  affcerwards  by  the  oolonbts  Ceaniir  off 
headrkmd^  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cantyre.  History  has  thrown 
but  little  light  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  settlement,  afterwards  so 
fanportant  in  the  annals  of  Scotland;  and  a  question  has  even  been 
raised  whetiier  it  waa  obtained  by  forte  or  ftivour.  In  proof  of  the 
first  snppositiein  it  has  been  observed,f  that  the  head-land  of  Cantyre» 
which  forms  a  very  narrow  pemnsula  and  runs  fiu*  into  the  Daucaledc^* 
nian  sea,  towards  the  nearest  coast  of  Ireland,  being  sc^Murated  by  lofty 
■uniotains  from  the  Caledonian  continent,  waa  ia  that  age  very  thinly 
peopled  by  the  Cambro-Britons  ;  that  these- descendants  of  the  Epidii 

•  0*F1aheity*s  Ogygia;  Of^gia  vindicated,  pp.  163,  i  &  5.  0*Conrior's  Dlasrrlatluiy, 
pp.  196,  7. 
f  Chttlmer't  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  27& 
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wMPQ  Kftfo  ooimeeied  irilk'lhftieettind  oHm»  tmi  wM  let*  4Miiimd«red 
by  the  Piotiflh  g«irenimeMt»' wkiclivp^rliaiMy  wm  Dot  yel  snftcieiitljr  refill 
ed  lo  be  Very  jeakMM  ef<  ite  ligklsy  or  to  be  pranaftiy  voteatfi^^if  its 
mtiBg^'t  and  that  Draat-OurthaMnedk  then  reigned  ofer  the  Picta»  and* 
oerteittly  reiided  at  a  great  dittanee^  beyond  Dnna- Albin«  It  ia  alae 
to  be  obaerved,  in  farther' oatrohoratioii  of  thia  Tiew,  that  Xiora^  Fergoa^ 
and  Angiia,  brovght  few  feUowera  with  them ;  and  though  they  were 
dtfnbdeaa' joined  by  anbiefneiit  looioniatBy  they  were,  for  aoiae  time,  o&- 
ctq^ied  with  the  neeenaty,  bnt  tminteraBting  laboiva  of  settiement 
witMn  theilr  appropriate  dialricit.  Ceinlar  waa  the  portion  of  Fergnty 
Lorn  potaaaaod  Lorn  to  whioh  he  gore  Us  name^  and  Angna  ia  snp^ 
poaed  to  haveooleniaed  Ila,  lor  it  wa8*enjoyed  liy  Mnredadi,  the  aon 
of  Angna,  aDNsr  hia  deooaie;  Thna  thcae  titfee  prineea  or  diiefa  had 
eaeh  his  own  tribe  and  tanitory,  aooerding  to  the  aoaoatoned  naage  of 
die  Oelta;  a  ayateni  wUch  involved  them  fiwqaamtly  in  tiie  miaeriet  of 
dvil  wttr,'«nd'  in  mieatkma  of  diapnted  ancoeaakm* 

There  ia  no'peatian  af  ^hiatory  ao  obaenre,  or  ao  perplexed  aa  that  of 
Ae  Scoto-itfah  kings,  and  th«r  tribes^  from  their  irrt  settlement,  ia 
the  year  fire  hundred  and  three,  to  their  aeoeasion  U>  the  Pictiah  throso 
in  eight  fanndred  and  ieaty^thteeu  Uniertimataly  no  contemporaaeona 
writtemreeordbappear  eeertohaveexkted  of  that  daik^riodof  onr  aMada, 
and  the  efforts  which  the  Sooteh  and  Irish  antiqnariea-  have  made  to 
esetrfofte  the  <rath  Aom  the  maasof  oontradiotiona  in  whneh  it  Uea  bnriedf 
have  rather  been  diaplaya  (rf  national  prejttdioe  than  calm  researcheA 
by  ieaBonsl>le  inqoirers*  "The  anilals,  however,  of  Tigeraach,  and  of 
l^terveftd  the  usefal  observations  of  CFlaherty  and  O'Connw,  along 
with  the  brief  ohnantoiea'and  hiatorioal  documents,' first-brought  to  light 
by  dieindoatriotts  Innea,  is  Ida  C^itioal  Basay,  (a  work  praised  crran  by 
Pinkerton,)  havethi^wn  nome  giimpsea  of  light  on  a  aubjeot  whleh<had 
long  remained  in  almost  total  darkness,  and  bean  rendered  atilsMre  ob» 
SQOPe  by  the  faUea  ofoue  older  histeriaasL  Sonae  ef  tUe  canaas  wUeh  have 
rendered  thit  part  of  oitr  history  so  perplexed  are  thns  stated  by 
Chafanevs  .in -his  CSaledeniai  **  The  eirfeia aadoonAtfiea,  whidk  haure 
been  hitimdnotd' into -the  aeriea^  and  the  histei^,  of  the  Seottiah  kinga^ 
have  ehiefly  originated  irora  the  Miowing  caQ8e»!-*^Ist  The  sovet 
re^ty  wes  noi  titmsmittad  by  tJn  strict  line  of  hereditary  descend 
There  were^ as  we^shaltsee,  dn«egreat famttiea^  w%o,  aathey  sprung 
from  the  royifl  stock,  occasionally  grew  np^intOidie  rofsl  stem;  two-of 
thesis  were  dosoended  ir^nk  Fn^gos  I;  by  Ida  geaadsona^  Comgal'  and 
Ganrtn ;  the  iJind  waa  desceaded  ft*om  Loto,  the  brotlMr  of  Fargosi 
Tlnis  eiitiiaialanoe  naedrally  prodnoed  frequent  contests,  and  civil  wars^ 
for  tiie  eovereigAty,  wMch,  frum  tkese  eansaa,  mm  sometinies  sptit;  and 
Ihe^  vepresenintifefl  of  Fei^ri*,  and*  Loni,  reigned  independentby  eifea 
tbeit  teparate  tM^itorieay  at  the  aame  tiase.  The  oonldsibD,  whidi^nU 
this  had  produced,  can  only  be  cleared  up,  by  tracing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  history  of  these  different  families,  and  developing  the  dvfl  contests 
which  existed  among  them.     2d.  Mudi  perplexity  has  been  prodnoed 
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by  tike  niistftkdd  and  omiMltMn  iif'¥bif<hi/dRc'htit4y  tHlo'cdhi|»o««dilM 
Allmntc  Dcum,  pftiticidftfly/iii  th^istMiir  part  of  tte  M^eir, 'wfi^i^'M 
kas,  erroneously,  intrtNiuced  sererid  rappoBit£diiii%!hkgg,  fituni  tht^VMHUk 
6atak>gtte.  These  miMaAces'  Imyirigf  been  'adoptoA'  by  tlkos^  Snriiliftrij 
whose  snb^ect  was  rsifthelr  to  snppoitu  syMT^m;  "flLati  to  vararel  tih^lAAu 
toryof  the  Seottish  moharefas,  have  ln6reased>  rMbei^'tbfttt'diMflnullied 
the  conliision."  "  i  ....•-..•■.  .i-'   •■.•«■:   -  --.-• 

Akhough*  tiie  Dalriadv  had  embtacetf  GMitianlty  befbretb^^^l^ 
mal  in  Ar^le,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been'  mxxfons  tb  IntWwNtaf 
it  atnong'  the  Odiedonians  of  Piett.  Th€^  pa^l-on  satHft  irae  mtBt^i 
the  son  of  a  carpenter.'  He  was 'it  prelate  of  great  feme,  aAd^e^riil 
ehur«hes  in  Argyle  aiid  Ayrshire  were  deditoted  eo  hiiB.  *  The^imAiii 
of  Kil«lr^ran,  a  ehnrch  dedicated  to  Ciaran,  may  tlffl  %e'se€ln  in*€alnip^ 
behon  in  Cantyre*  Al^m-kiaraa  in  Ilrty^  Kildciaran' in  lismoi^,  Im 
KQ-keran  in  Caorriok,' there  were  chapels  dedieated,  as  IJhe  nanies  bidi*' 
eate,  to  Ciaran.  Whatever  were  the  eanses  w%ich' prevented  thief  Dal^ 
riads  from  attempting  the  oenverslon  of  their  neighbonrs,  they  W^rcr 
destined  at  no  distant  period,'  fhHn  the  em  of  theODalriadie  settlement;' 
to  receive  the  blessings  of  ther  trae  Million,  fi^om  the  teaching  of  9f 
Colnmba,  a  monk  of  high'&mily  descent^  and  eomdn-of  19D0t0-Iri8b;king#i 
It  wna  in  the  ^ear  five  hniidrad«cnd  ^hOf^itifBtj  w9ien  be  waa  fyhj^ 
two yeare  of  Bge,  that' he  tookrhla*  departnre  firoat  his  nat^  land, ti 
labour  in  the  pioua  duty  of  doiiverting'tfae  Galedonhms  to  the  faith  df 
the  gospel.  On  surlying  among  hAa  ldndr«d  on  the  shonee  tVf  Argy1<^^ 
he  cast  his  eyes  abobttbM^ 'he- might  iht  on  a  suitable  afte  for  u  monas^ 
tery,  which  hemeafeit  to  erect,  fi^emf  whkb  w<!re't«y  bisue  Ibrdt  th# 
apostolie  missionaries  destined  to  asskt  hhn  in  the  work  of  conversiotf/ 
and'  in  which  also  the  youth  aef  apart  f»  Hke-  office  of  thfe  bol^ 
ministry  were  to  be  instrneted.  *  8t.  Oofaimba^  with  eyes'brimfHr 
of  joy,  espied  a  solitary  1^  lying'in  the  Scottish  sea,  near- l^e  sotith-^ 
west  img!e  of  Mull^  then  ktfe^n  by  the  simple  name  /,  Bigntfffni^'iH' 
Itbih  an-  island,  afterwards  cksinged  by  the  venerable  Bedh  into  ^/ 
latittiaed  by  the  monkr  into  J^na,-  aMd  again  honoured  wftlit  'the  naiiiie' 
of  I^columb-cil,  (^  isle  of  f9t.  Gokunba'a  retreat  or  6e]!. '  No  bbttn^ 
station  orone  more  fitted  fbrlts  purpose  could  hatie  been  telkted  fhati* 
this  islet  during  such  barbattNm  times;  but  events,  whi\eh  no  homith^ 
prudence  could  foresee,  rendered  the  sitnaftion  aflterward»  most  tmsulti*' 
able ;  for  during  the  mvages  of  the  Danea,  m  the  eighth  and  ninth^ 
centuries,  lona  was  particularly  exposed  to  their  depredations,  and  su^' 
fared  accordingly. 

In  puiauance  of  hie  plan,  St.  Oohnnba  settled  widi  twelve  dfbciplM 
in  Hy.     ^  They  now/'  snyaBode^  ^  neither  sought,  nor  loved,  any  thhig ' 
of  this  world,"*  true  traits  in  liio  missionary  diaracter.  For  two  yeiirs  did ' 
they  labour  with  llieir  own  hands  erecting  huts  and  bufldmg  a  churehl' 
These  monks  lived  under  a  very  strict  discipline  which  St  Colnmba 
had  established^  and  they  recreated  themselves,  afiter  their  manna!  and  . 
devotional  labours  closed,   by  reading  and  transcribing    the  Holy 


^fl^fffiW^  if:om  .die  h^  or  Yiilgiite  trMili^pr    H«¥;wg  fwraoM  W* 
i9I^M|(^9it»l>U8liwaiy«(ithi«  nrnpoQwy  set  <Hit  ob.Us  upoiitolk  tcnir 

apii9^Btt^Pu;to.  .  JiMigingrV^U  tba^  if  haeanldwiPGeed.iii  convariiiig 
8ii4tti,.4]ia  «#ii  9f  MaikaoB.  w]M.t)ien,giif«r»iMl  the  PicU.qnd  had  gie#^ 
isivawoe  anaw  tb^o».4io  andv^ua  tiaak.hA  bai  uvdectakc^  of  bringipg 
«yec  (ba.iriM>U' nation  to  tha  wf^rahip  of.tha  true  God.m^idd  be  looro 
easiJy  aocompliahed,  he  fint  b^;an  with  the  king,  and  bygjifaat  pati^aoa 
aiyi  perpexi^faiice  BP/foaeded  i»  Doiivai^tiBg.him.  Whether  the>  Saint 
waagtfled with mnMsalaof  poiires» aa aew^axceUent.irritevp-  Boaintau9> 
ia'A  ^[Qeatien  ea  w^och  we  dp  |iot  wisli  to  entev;  hat  we  oaaiMMt.aub* 
fariha  t#  the  ceoPiArt;  oC  Chalwen^  that  <*  the  power  ef  pcopheji;|r»  thm 
gift  e£  miraclefy. wUch  weijfi  arregal^  if ^  C>ilniiiha»  and  ar^  relaled  hy 
hwi-t^ifgraphers,  are  proofk  of  the  igw>faiiee  and  i|ii«|dicity.  of  the  i^/* 
Q^btlepa.'.the.  Picta  al  tt^e  time,  we  w^^.trmtipg  of  wweceartrewfcely 
^gy^^^ranti.hatif  a  belief  in  wiradea  ia  tP'be  hdd  as  a  proof  of  ignoouiqQ 
afid!  aimpiioity,  how  .are  we  to  pMseoont  4or  jit  /amoagst  a  highly 
vfAi^  iod  oiviUsed  peppl^?  •  .Xha.fiioMipii,> whether  jsuracl?a  ceaaed 
afkor.thei  ^peatolia  ago,  is  a  quottioaDotof  ofinioa  botof  fact;  foTV 
apanf edly,  there  is  ao^  Umitaftien  to  hei  faund  in  S<^ipture  of  the 
dii^ratios  of  mirac^Ioiia  gifta,  whifoh  XSod.  in  hia  gfood  proridenee  may 
gipmt»  whi^nctY^i?  <He  amy  deem  ^^oper*  The  learned  Grotius  m  hia 
fl^nijaifiti^pyon.Madc  «yL  17  and  Idi  mf^  ^^As  the  latter  i^Qaa^.alao, 
a|:2e  imtof,  jt^moniea  >of  the  /M¥ne  t)^ngi.  X  da  net  loiow  by  what  reasoD 
a^aoe^  are  f^oiraid  to  restrain  thai^gjift  {of  nuraclea)  to  the  ^t  ages  on^« 
lyh^rcf^re^Jf  ^uj  eiie  would  e^eoi.now.pneaoh  C!hrist>  injinia^ner 
^gpfi^tl^9^  tO;  Jbinjir'  to  na,ti9M,  that  knew  hm  not«  I  make  op  donjbt  but 
IJ^  ;fei]ice  of  the  propuae  will  atiU  rewaui.!'  Aa.  it .  is  not  our  inl^ntioo 
tipl  4ff(^  the  allf^ped  mira^ea  of  St^  C<dumba»  we  shall  merely  ^note 
tjb/s  tprtf nvu^y  of  ji^e  Gelebrated  Dr.  Comyera  JVfiddletoo>  on.  the  hiatorieal 
prpoft  in.anpport  of  micseles,'whieh  we  do  th^  more  readily  aa  he  stootly 
iffaoiitained  the  Geasation  of  miraculoua  powara  after  the  ApoatoUc  age; 
<<<4vs  ^1^  eVurcb.hiatprjans.flaa  ilfaialirate.  or  theow  l^ht  upon  any 
t^iogf  t)Hve  M  not »  aiogle  point  iik>all  hlstory»  so  eoastandyy  eiqpUoitly, 
afid.  finaiaimoialy  affirmed  by  then  all,  as  the.  oontimial  soec^on  pf 
tliQae  r(inirapo}ons)  pow«B  ^veogk  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  father 
thfit  fixyit  mentioas  them,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Befonmation ;  whidi. 
aafiA^.  auccesi^on  is  still  £»rthec  deduoed  hy  persons  of  the  moat  eminpnjb 
c^racter«  fpr  their  .probity,  learning,  «ad  d^ity  in  the  j^man  iJiureh 
tP|thia,  very  day:  so. that  the  only.doqbt  tibiat  eai|  remain  with  na  is, 
whether  the  church  historians  are  to  be  trusted  or  not?  For  if  aoy 
c]^t,>Q  due.  to  them  .in  *  the  ^papiant.  caae>  it  ufiust  reach,  ejither  to  qAl 
pr..tq,Qo^;(.bfM»aap  the  rea^oAof  bejlievjng themiiuaoy npe age iviU 
be,fou^4  ^  bp  of  equal  force,  io  aU^  aoiar  -aa  -it  .dep€Nid»'Ottttbe  ohaaaoter^ 
oiF,;iiie  ppf8<mfl,aiftpsting,  or  liie,oatm!«  of  $h^  thio^i  atteatad." 

,  The  .fsentersioa  of  Bridei  was  imoftediately  followed  by  that  of  ^hil)^ 
pe^e,  and  St,  Coluipba  so^  had  the  happiBesa  of  seeing  the  blaaHnga  • 
of,  Christianity,  di^figiaed  4imoBg  a  poi^e  who  had  not  before  tasted*  ka 
sweets.     Attended  by  his  disciples  he   traversed  f.he  whole  of  the 
I*  I 
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Pielisli  terrilories,  and  evmi  penetrated  into  the  idands  of  Orkntfy 
■preadiag  every*where  the  light  of  faith  by  instrncting  the  people  in 
the  trathfl  of  the  GogpeL  To  keep  up  a  sacceBsion  of  the  teacberg  of 
religion^  he  established  monasteries  in  every  district,  and  from  these 
issued^  for  many  ages.  Apostolic  men  to  labour  in  that  pajrt  of  the  yine- 
yard  of  Christ.  These  monasteries  or  cells  irere  long  subject  to  the 
Abbey,  of  lona. 

.  Conaly  the  fifth  king  of  the  Scots  in  Argyle,  the  kinsman  of  St. 
Celumba^  and  under  whose  auspices  he  entered  on  the  work  of  conrer* 
sion,  and  to  whom  it  is  said  he  was  indebted  for  Hy,  died  in  fire 
hmidred  and  seventy-one.  His  successor  Aidan  went  over  to  Hyona 
in  five  hundred  and  seventy»fbnr,  and  was  there  ordained  and  inuu- 
gorated  by  the  Abbot  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Itber  vUreus^ 
the  cover  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  encrusted  with  cbrystaL 
F,  Alartene,  a  learned  benedictinoi  says  in  his  work,  De  AjtUquis 
EccktuB  RiUbuSy  that  this  inauguration  oi  Aidan  is  the  most  ancient 
account  that,  after  all  his  researches,  he  had  found  as  to  the  benediction^ 
or  inauguration  of  kings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
ceremony  was  practised  long  before  the  time  of  Aidan. 

St.  Golnmba  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  five  hundred  and  ni]iety*seven» 
after  a  glorious  and  well  spent  life,  thirty-four  years  of  which  he  had 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  nation  he  had  converted.  His  in- 
fluence was  very  great  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  they  often 
applied  to  him  for  advice,  and  submitted  to  him  their  differences 
which  he  frequently  settled  by  his  authority.  His  memory  was  long 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  and  numerous  churchea 
in  North  Britain  were  dedicated  to  him. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Picts,  we  have  already  observed  that 
little  is  known  of  Pictish  history  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Roman  abdication ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Bridei  in 
five  hundred  and  fifty*six  to  the  Pictish  throne,  some  light  is  let  in  upon 
that  dark  period  of  the  Pictish  annals.  The  reign  of  that  prince  was 
distinguished  by  many  warlike  exploits,  but  above  all  by  his  convemion 
and  that  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  which  indeed  funned  his  greatest 
glory.  His  chief  contests  were  with  the  Scoto-Irish  or  Dalriads,  whom 
ho  defeated  in  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  slew  Gauran  their 
king.  Bridei  died  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  eighty-ux,  and  for 
several  ages  his  successors  carried  on  a  petty  system  of  warfare,  partly 
foreigpi  and  partly  domestic  Passing  over  a  domestic  conflict,  at  Lin- 
dores  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-one,  under  Cineoch  the  son  of  Luthrin, 
and  the  trifling  battle  of  Ludo-Feim  in  six  hundred  and  sixty-three 
among  the  Picts  themselves,  we  must  nevertheless  notice  the  importaiit 
battle  of  Dun-Nechtan,  fought  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
between  the  Picts  under  Bridei,  the  son  of  Bili,  and  the  Saxons,  under 
the  Northumbrian  Egfrid.  llie  Saxon  king,  it  is  said,  attacked  the  Picts 
without  provocation,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  oonrt.  Crossing  tin 
Forth  from  Lothian,  the  Bermeia  of  that  age,  he  entered  Strathem 
and  penetrated  through  the  defiles  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  leaving  fire  and 
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desokiion  in  ^is  train.  If  is  career  was  stopt  at  Dmi-NiM^htan,  the  \\\U 
fbrt  of  Nechlan,  the  Dunnielien  of  the  present  times;  and  by  a  neigh* 
bourfaig  lake  long  known  by  the  name  of  Nechlaa*s  mere,  drd  E^firid 
and  his  Saxons  fall  before  Bridei  and  his  exasperated  Piets.  This 
iras  a  sad  blow  to  the  Northnmbrian  power;  yet  the  Northnmbrian^ 
hi  six  hundred  and  ninety*nine,  nnder  Berht,  an  able  leader,  again 
ventured  to  try  their  strength  with  the  Picts,  when  they  were  once  mora 
defeated  by  Bridei,  the  son  of  Dereli,  who  had  recently  mounted  the 
Pictish  throne.  The  Picts  were,  howerer,  finally  defeated  by  the 
Saxons,  in  seven  hundred  and  ten,  under  Beortfafrjrth,  in  Mananfield, 
when  Bridei,  the  Pictish  khig,  was  killed. 

The  wars  between  the  Picts  and  Northumbrians  were  sncceeded  by 
various  contests  for  power  among  the  Pictish  princes  which  gave  rise 
to  a  civil  war.  Ungus,  honoured  by  the  Irish  Annalists  with  the  title 
of  great,  and  Elpin,  at  die  head  of  their  respective  partisans,  tried  their 
strength  at  Moncrib,  in  Strathem,  in  the  year  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  when  the  latter  was  defeated ;  and  the  conflict  was  again 
renewed  at  Duncrei,  when  victory  declared  a  second  time  against 
Elpin,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  hostility  of  Ungus.  Nechtan 
next  tried  his  strength  with  Ungus,  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
at  Moncnr,  in  the  Carse  of  Crowrie,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  many  of 
his  followers  perished.  Drust,  the  associate  of  Elpin  in  the  Pictish 
government,  also  took  the  field  the  same  year  against  the  victorious 
Ungus,  but  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  fought  at  Dmmderg,  an  extensive  ridge 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Ila.  Talorgan,  the  son  of  Congns,  was 
defeated  by  Brude,  the  son  of  Ungus,  in  seven  hundred  and  thirty ; 
and  Elpin,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  last  defeat,  till  that  year,  had 
remained  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  now  lost  his  life  at  Pit  Elpie,  within 
the  parish  of  Lifl',  near  the  scene  of  his  flight  in  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  This  Elpin  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  some  fabulous 
writers  have  done,  with  the  Scottish  Alpin  who  fell  at  Laidit- Alpin  in 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Having  now  put  down  rebellion  at  home,  the  victorious  Ungus  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Dalriads,  or  Scoto-Irish,  in  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  Muredach,  the  Scottish  king  was  not  disposed 
to  act  on  the  defensive  but  carried  the  war  into  the  Pictish  territories. 
Talorgan,  the  broths  of  Ungus,  however,  defeated  him  in  a  bloody 
engagement  in  which  many  principal  persons  felL  The  Scots  were 
again  worsted  in  another  battle  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  by  Ungus, 
who  in  the  same  year  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Northumbrians  nnder 
Eadbert.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  he  defeated  the  Britons 
of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  in  the  well  fought  battle  of  Cath'-O,  in 
which  bis  brother  Talorgan  was  killed.  Ungus,  who  was  certainly  by 
far  the  most  powerful  and  ablest  of  the  Pictish  monarchs,  died  in  seyen 
bnndred  and  sixty-one.  A  doubtful  victory  was  gained  by  Ciniod  th^ 
Pictish  king  over  Aodh-fin,  the  Scottish  king,  in  seven  hundred  and 


seveu  bandred«ii4mtiety<fOfie^iuo0M)deAfaiia  trfbtte  ^   ":!" 

.  Up  to  thi»pemclf  theipiiiatekkigt  fif-ik6iiortii0rti«ea%  09rHie>l^»43k^, 

'Idle  yeaor  4ievea  ^hundred  cdM)  eighty4&iteii^*<they.  fol*  tke  ivik  tkwi 
.iq»p«are(l  on  the  ^astoonri;  0i  fingkliidj  '  Stene  y^ora  -irfteii«raiilii'*tii^Jr 
fonod  4heir»  Yfay  ter^the  'Oaledenian  thoirei»taiid.diJiHDg'tkeiiini)b  okitavj 
^dkey  ittTSged  the  Hebrides.  In  eight  .hnadjped  andtMirtywnlBe,  tli^ 
VMngr  «nteri^  the  iPastfeb  ttnritocie^  •  A  muiid^rcRtt  cbnflicti  €»niod 
hDtween.lhem  aild  the-  PkC»  imder  Um  IheirkiDgv  in*  irkiab  hath  te 
and^bis  only  brother  Bran^  *»  Weil  as  inAnyi  oftbe  iPietkh'chicfiRy'feB. 
tXhia  eront  hastened  tiie  doiwafid'bf  tbePktiBh  itioiiftroh]rr  andlBB^t&to 
^idtfi'ware  unable  M  ifesitt  the  aiiiia  of  JSenneifa^idieiBcdtttfii  UHg;  to 
.mmed  into  cxdovtibDy  in  the  year  oigbiirandved  and»fortyt^tliiiee^  i  jn^ 
^•ot:  he  bibd  long  entcrtainedi  of  mating  tlm  Sooti  rind  Piots^'Undj^aoini^ 
i«th  crowns  on  hk  kemd.-  Tke  ndionlona  story  kbotttr  the  total  ^elcterakimih 
tkm  of  the  Pkts  by  tfao  Soots,  has  long  siiioei»eenliezploded.i  Tksf 
iynaare  reeognized  as  a  diednot  people  eveni  m  the  tenlfa.  cfentnrf  ,  tot 
ke&m  tbe  twolfth  they  hmi  dnit  ohaivctoinitio'ivinnwd  tdvMinetiOn^bjr 
4ioing  amadgainated  tnlilthe  QcbtBi  their  eotifoerotsu  '^  -  >  •  *  '  ^' 
<•  Tho'Seota*Iriih  <a&br tjriuiranival in  Arg^lerdidiidt'long'iMMmiib 
wndBk-  the  'sqianite  autliority  of  thai  Ihree-  bfistfaew^*  L&tiif  Pergos/  aM 
..Angns.  Thoy  iwerts  kid  tclhuvio^een  rwy  Av'ad^inMd  <hi  MA»  tefi^ 
kbidngi  iveimd,  and'  (lie :  Irkdi  ehroMdor»  asl^rt  -  thxt  %t  9mi^  g«te 
them  his  benediction  before  his  death,  in  the  year  four  hundred  aiitt 
Uiflty«-dlir0e;  '  Tk»  oaUaamA  as  to  "^ir  Bdnremoed'^^  dterh«es'  hhme 
snpport  from  their  speedy  demieid  ^aflner  itlmy  had  i«d  l^efbilittddtlons 
of  theur  nttleaiiea««/  >  oiid  df  < »  wsFtr  ^dynaity  of  kingi-  4estiood  m  rilfe 
over  the  kngdom  of^Sco^aad;  Angiw  was  thei  first  who'died^  leavi% 
ji>son,  Movedach,  itho-  snceeeded'  him  'ka  tko>snall  gov^ienimoflt;  of  lltL 
Aftsr-the  death  of  Lorn  «h^  eldest-  brother,  FergtiS)  1^  last  ^vrrirof, 
keoame  sole  monoreh-  iof  the  Seoto-Irbh;  but  be  did  noting tojdy 
the  so^iereignty,  ftr'he  died^  in  tf^e  bvindi^  amd  sl^v  "H  an  bnci^nt 
ifiaeHc  poeaa  ergenealogieal  aeboont  of  the  (Sicoto^Irishikhigd,  Fergnsf 
laikonoortd  mtli  the  appeUation  ^aii^,  'whi^da"- motms  oichet!  tikat  be  was 
o^lfM^soimMig«i'or4faeit«ii»*dignlty.  '  ..•.,,. 

itFevgas  ^b»  mcpoedod  by' his  aonDtMnaiigint  or* Dongirdtts, whb 
dbad  in  five  famidiitedtadoievtra,  a£ier  «  slfott tettfonbled  reign Hiikbwst 
^vS  years;    Hio  lrwo«(»9>6omgoiai»d  iGMyhi^m  or  O  swcoessivciy 

engoyodhia autbov ity/  ^CSonfgiihad a poaoaftd volgdofloar Andt^eniy 
9iefl#%  d«rhig<wlddli  ha  OKiieMfcd  his  ftetithttiie«ta.  'Ha  M^aaontiaaiod 
CoBaJ^'biit  Qauntn  hia  braahoH  notwidistanding^  asoemidd  the  Iteai^ 
iri'tboyoav  fif^'hubdied  jaad  tkk«3iU^9e wlthoafr q>posltioii^   iCkmrsn 

*  See  the  Ulster  Annals  where  an  account  U  given  of  all  these  convicts. 
'  '^  Tht  proper  Irish  name  it  metn^  Is  FeargU9f  derived  fta/m  the  ftarg  ot  &e  Ii^iih 
buif  uag:p,  ngoitying  a  warrior  or  chamidoii.    Many  Irish  ohi^ftana  w^Wio'iiiiM'd, 

...  •  ,     '      •  ■        .» 
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.fvignM  i«r«;«diitiviHity  J^muh^  Mtd,  «fiw»iuMr«dbnuMl]r  obMfi^dk  *  trts 

.^v^ObnU^  ttte*M«i'  of  ObKogtl  i\^  niocaediKi'in'AVdiraiiilrediaild -fifty* 
flevAni  vididttgediaieigiKof  IboitMn'yeara-m'iiiekttMdMdndi^^ 
j«w ;  kmi  a  •dyfl  war-ftiisiied  faenraen  Aidhnj  tUe  win  toB  Gmawa,  adid 
J^indbi^  the  ^  ion  of  Conali  fori  ike  imeaAfl  lerMnif  ike  daim  to  wkkab 
svBSiideQidad  ea  Ae  bloody  field  of  Loroy  in  Are  hiiadved  and  eetiealj^-i 
tiilve,  vbero  Dimdia  wae  alani.  Aidan^  the  ton  of  Gauinn^  wee  formally 
faaayiBathd'by  fit*  CMomba  in  lomt;  im  ive  hnadred  and-seirtn^fhab 
'A>die  ycirt  thereaStar  Aadan  aesiited  the  Ci»id>ikhi-BBtons  agmitthie 
.Bikanaif  He  d^eatcd  the  ktter  at  Fethanfan,  oniStaiunove^  in  Nof> 
4huBd>er]end^  in  five  hnndiiidaadieighfytfoarv' and  again  mr five hnnd^ 
;ft|id:jMDiBt)Fy  8%  the  battle  of  lieithmUi,  iil  whodi  hk  tikmrncacm^  Aithlir 
4Vm|  £MuHfin>-:  wibre  dah^  iHth  npwwda  ef  three  diaBdred  ef  :hb  men ; 
«ieiciii|]tafltanoe  Whioh  renders  the  stippoekibn  iMroheble,  thitthe  ahniee 
«f. those vfektMB  vrekefor  from  nnmerehB)  abd  that  4he  confliets  partook 
titiOM  of-.tUe'TpgnlaF  eystam  of  modenrwarfi^e.  AnoAer  battle  iras 
Ai*ghti8t'Kiiiuae  in  five  hnnnked  and  ninety-^ght»  between  Aidan  and 
theiSnxoiHy  in  .whioh  he  appears  So  hsre  had  the  :dhndvaoti^  and  in 
which  he  lost  Domsngart  his  son;  and  in  siic  hnndnid'and  three  he  was 
•fioaUyvdefeated  by  the.  NorAumboiiaBa.undsr  JBl^iUrid  at  tibr  battle  of 
:Slawslme  4 n  Rokbevghshire. «  .The.  wara  wish  the  iSmamm  wieakeaed 
tto  pDii»er  of  the  JDkilriads  rcsy  oon^deiably,  laad  i^  was  nAt  till  efbsr  a 
lepf  pemd«of  «inie  that  they  again  rentared  to  ta^et  the  fiax)cinsmthe 

..rjDurinj^  a  diert  .season  of  repose  Aidan^  attended l>y  St.  Cokmb% 
WAl^itOtthe  oelebrated  eonnoil  ef  DrnaHkeat  in  UIiSer>  in  tke  year 
4vf  hoadi>ed  snd  ninety*  In  this  eeansil  he  claimed  tke  principality  nl 
tPaJljiadl^  the  land  ef  his  falkers»  and  obtained  an  exemptiea  fiwin  do* 
yg  homage  le*  the  kings  4yfIrelaDd»  virfa&sk  his  ancestors,  it  wooki  appear, 
^d  b«iiHi  aeenstemed  to  pay*  Aldaa  died  la  eixhandred  and  fiT%  at 
^e  adv«0ced  age  of  eighty,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehoieh  of  KiUksrsn^ 
4t^  jrnins.  of  iwhieh  ire  still' t» be  seen  in  d»e  midst  of  Gampbdtonr 
i.^  Aid«i  was  juooeeded.  ai  the  thnme  by  his. son  fioeha-bni^  or  fiocha 
Ultie  yellow-haired,  whoi: reigned  aixleea  years,.  In  tixhundrsd  and 
twenty  he  got  inyoWed  in  a  war  with  the  Craithiie  of  Ulster.  Hie  son 
,llennetli*Gaer»  the  taaisl'Or  heir  i^arent,  was  appointed  to  the  cenn 
mattd  of  the  army  destined  to  act  a^ainsS  tkme  Omithnei  A  battb 
/itas  feiightat  Ardceran  in  wkidi  Keeneth  wasenoeessliil,  and  in  which 
^inehnm  the  son  of  tke  Ultonian  mofiardtiras  skia.  The  same  year 
JwaSidistingniriyed  by  another  batlle  gained  ever  the  same  people  at 
JKene^  by  Denal^breae^  the  eon  off  Sodltt'«bni.  Eodia'  died  aeoa 
aikenmrds,  when  his'SOttKenneth-fieer,  or  the  awkward,*  assumed  the 
monarchical  dignity ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Irish 
Cj;eitluiet  at  Fedhaevin,  In  six  hundred  and  twenty-one,  after  a  short 
reign,  of  three  months. 

Ferchar,  the  son  of  Eogan,  thn  first  of  the  race  of  Lorn  who  ever 
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mounted'  the  tl.rone,  now  succeeded.  He  was,  according  to  U8lier« 
cix)wtied  by  Conan,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor ;  but  neither  his  own  reign  nor 
that -of  his  predecessor  is  marked  by  any  important  events.  He  died 
in  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years. 

Donal,  snmamed  hreac  or  freckled,  the  son  of  £ocha'-bai|  oi 
the  race  of  Ganran,  succeeded  Ferchar  in  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
He  was  a  warlike  prince  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
against  the  Gruithne  of  Ireland.  Congal-Claon,  the  son  of  Scanlan, 
the  king  of  the  Cruithne  in  Ulster,  having  slain  Suibne-mean,  the  king 
of  Ireland,  was  attacked  by  Domnal  II.,  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  who 
succeeded  Suibne,  and  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Duncetheren,  in 
six  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Congal  sought  refuge  in  Cantyre,  and 
kaving  persuaded  Donal-breac,  the  kinsman  of  Domnal,  to  join  him  in 
a  war  against  Domnal,  they  invaded  Ireland  with  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  Scoto-Irish,  Picts,  Britons,  and  Saxons,  commanded  by  Donal  and 
his  brothers,  Cealach,  the  son  of  Maelcomh,  the  nephew  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  and  as  tanist  or  heir  apparent,  the  leader  of  his  army,  attacked 
Donal-breac  in  the  plain  of  Moyrath  in  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  completely  defeated  him  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement. 
Congal,  the  murderer  of  his  sovereign,  met  his  merited  fate,  and 
Donal-breac  was  obliged  to  secure  his  own  and  his  army's  safety  by  a 
speedy  return  to  Cantyre.  St.  Columba  had  always  endeavoured  to 
preserve  an  amicable  understanding  between  the  Cruithne  of  Ulster 
}Uid  the  Scoto-Irish,  and  bis  injunctions  were,  that  they  should  live  in 
constant  peace  ;  but  Donal  disregarded  this  wise  advice  and  paid  dearly 
for  disregarding  it.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  an  enterprize 
i^inst  the  Picts,  having  been  defeated  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Glen-* 
tioreson  during  the  year  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  He  ended  his 
days  at  Straith-cairraaic  on  the  Clyde,  by  the  sword  of  Hoan,  one  of  the 
reguli  of  Strathduyd,  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  same 
destiny  seems  to  have  pursued  his  issue,  for  his  son  Cathasuidh  fell  by 
the  same  hand  in  six  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Conal  II.,  the  grandson  of  Conal  L,  who  was  also  of  the  Fergusian 
race  of  Congal,  next  ruled  over  the  tribes  of  Cantyre  and  Argyle ;  but 
Dungal  of  the  race  of  Lorn,  having  obtained  the  government  oi 
die  tribe  of  Lorn,  questioned  the  right  of  Conal.  He  did  not, 
however,  carry  his  pretensions  far,  for  Conal  died,  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  dominions,  in  six  hundred  and  fifty-two,  after  a  reign 
of  ten  years.  To  Donal-dnin,  or  the  brown,  son  of  Conal,  who  reigned 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  Maoldnin,  his  brother,  in  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  The  family  feuds  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Fer« 
gusian  races  of  Coragal  and  Tauran,  existed  in  their  bitterest  state 
during  the  reign  of  Maolduin.  Domangart  the  son  of  Donal-breac  was 
murdered  in  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  Conal  the  son  of  Maol- 
dnin was  assassinated  in  six  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Ferchar;/a(/a,  or  the  to//,  apparently  of  the  race  of  Lorn,  and  either 
the  son  or  grandson  of  Ferchar,  who  died  in  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
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three,  neUed  the  reins  of  goremment  upon  the  deatk  of  Afaoldulo- 
Donalj  the  son  of  ConiJ  and  grandson  of  Maolduin,  iras  assassinated  in 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five,  with  the  viewi  no  doubt,  of  securing  Fer«> 
char*s  possession  of  Uie  crown,  which  he  continued  to  wear  amidst 
family  feuds  and  domestic  troubles  for  one  and  twenty  years.  On  the 
death  of  Ferchar,  in  seven  hundred  and  two,  the  sceptre  passed  again 
to  the  Fergusian  race  in  the  person  of  Eocha'-rineval,  remarkable  for 
his  Roman  nose,  the  son  of  Domangart,  whe  was  assassinated  in  six 
liundred  and  seventy- two.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short  and  un- 
fortunate* He  invaded  the  territories  oi  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd 
and  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven  in  a  bhiody  oonflict. 
Next  year  he  had  the  mbfortune  to  have  his  sceptre  seiaed  by  a  prince 
of  the  rival  race  of  Lorn. 

This  prince  was  Ainbhcealach,  the  son  of  Ferchar-Aula.  He  sue* 
ceeded  Eocha'  in  seven  hundred  and  five.  He  was  of  an  excellent  dis- 
position, but  after  reigning  one  year,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother, 
Selvach,  and  obliged,  in  seven  hundred  and  six,  to  take  refuge  in 
Ireland.  Selvach  attacked  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd,  and  gained  two 
successive  victories  over  them,  the  one  at  Lough-coleth  in  seven  hundred 
and  ten,  and  the  other  at  the  rock  of  Mionuirc  in  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  Ainbhcealach  returned  from  Ire- 
land, to  regain  a  sceptre  which  his  brother  had  by  his  cruelties  shown 
himself  unworthy  to  wield,  but  he  perished  in  the  battle  of  Finglein, 
a  small  valley  among  the  mountains  of  Lorn  in  seven  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Selvach  met  a  more  formidable  rival  in  Dnncha-beg, 
who  was  descended  from  Fergus,  by  the  line  of  Congal :  he  assumed 
the  government  of  Cantyre  and  Argail,  and  confined  Selvach  to  his 
family  settlement  of  Lorn.  These  two  princes,  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  fairly  matched  in  disposition  and  valour,  and  both  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  destruction  of  one  another,  a  resolution  which  brought 
many  miseries  upon  their  tribes.  In  an  attempt  which  they  made  to 
invade  the  territories  of  each  other  in  seven  hundred  and  nineteen,  by 
means  of  their  currachs,  the  novel  scene  of  a  naval  combat  ensued  off 
Ardaness  on  the  coast  of  Argyle,  which  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  as  determined  perseverance  and  bravery,  as  were  ever  displayed  in 
modern  times  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Selvach  though  superior 
in  skill,  was  overcome  by  the  fortune  of  Dnncha ;  but  Selvach  was 
not  subdued.  The  death  of  Duncha  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
put  an  end  to  his  designs;  but  Ek>cha'  III.  the  son  of  Eocha'-rineval, 
die  successor  of  Duncha,  being  as  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  Selvach  as 
his  predecessor,  continued  the  war.  The  rival  chiefs  met  at  Air- 
Gialla  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  produced  nothing  but  irritation  and  distress.  This  lamentable 
state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Selvach  in  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  This  event  enabled  Eocha*  to  assume  the 
government  of  Lorn,  and  thus  the  Dalriadian  kingdom,  which  bml 
been  alternately  ruled  by  chiefs  of  the  houses  of  Fergus  and  Lorn,  be- 
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rame  again  united  under  Eocha*.  He  died  in  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three^  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  during  nine  of  which  he 
ruled  over  Cantyre  and  Arg^,  and  four  orer  all  the  Dalriadio  tribes. 

Eocha'  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  Muredach,  the  son  of 
AiubhceaJlach  of  the  race  of  Lorn,  called  by  the  gaelic  bard  Mure- 
dhaigh  MhaUhy  or  Muredagh  the  good.  His  reign  was  short  and  un» 
fortunate.  In  revenge  for  an  act  of  perfidy  committed  by  Dungal,  the 
son  of  Selvach,  who  had  carried  off  Forai,  the  daughter  of  Brude,  and 
the  niece  of  Ungus,  the  great  Pictish  king,  the  latter,  in  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  led  his  army  firom  Strathem,  through  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  into  Lorn,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword* 
He  seized  Duna,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Lorn  dynasty  in  Mid-Lorn, 
and  burned  Creic,  another  fortress,  and  having  taken  Dungal  and 
Feradach,  the  two  sons  of  Selvach,  prisoners*  he  carried  them  to 
Forteviet,  his  capital,  in  fetters.  Muredach  collected  his  forces,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  his  retiring  enemy,  and  having  overtaken  him  at 
Cnuic-Coirbre,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  Talorgan,  the  brother  of  Ungus,  commanded  the 
Picts  on  this  occasion,  and  pursued  the  flying  Scots.  In  this  pursuit 
Muredach  is  supposed  to  have  perished,  after  a  reign  of  tliree  years. 

Eogban  or  Ewan,  the  son  of  Muredach,  took  up  the  fallen  suc- 
cession in  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  died  in  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  in  which  year  the  Dalriadic  sceptre  was  assumed  by 
Aodh^fin,  the  son  of  Eocha'  III.  and  grandson  of  Eocha'-rineval, 
descended  from  the  Fergusian  race  of  Guaran.  This  sovereign  is 
called  by  the  Gaelic  bard,  Aodh  na  Ard^'hlaUh^  or  Hugh,  the  high  or 
great  king,  a  title  which  he  appears  to  have  well  merited,  from  his 
successful  wars  against  the  Picts.  In  seven  hundred  and  forty,  he 
measured  his  strength  with  the  celebrated  Ungus ;  but  victory  declared 
for  neither,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Ungus'  reign,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  renew  hostilities.  After  the  death  of  Ungus  in  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  Aodh-fin  declared  war  against  the  Picts,  whose  territories 
he  entered  from  Upper  Lorn,  penetrating  through  the  passes  of  Glen- 
orchy  and  Braid- Alban.  In  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  he  reached 
Forteviot,  the  Pictish  capital  in  Strathem,  where  he  fought  a  doubtful 
battle  with  Ciniod  the  Pictbh  king.  As  the  Picts  had  seized  all  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  by  which  he  could  effect  a  retreat,  his  situation 
hecame  extremely  critical ;  but  he  succeeded  by  great  skill  and  bravery,  in 
rescuing  his  army  from  their  peril,  and  leading  them  within  the  passes 
of  Upper  Lorn,  where  the  Picts  did  not  venture  to  follow  him. 
Aodh-fin  died  in  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  after  a  splendid  retgpn 
of  thirty  years. 

Fergus  II.,  son  of  Aodh-fin,  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  on  the  demise 
of  his  father,  and  died  after  an  unimportant  reign  of  three  years. 
Selvach  IL,  the  son  of  E(^n,  assumed  the  government  in  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two.  His  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  pre- 
sents nothing  very  remarkable  in  history. 
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A  new  sovereign  of  a  different  lineage,  now  mounted  the  tliroiie  uf 
the  Scots  in  aeven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  the  person  of  Eoclm'- 
aBttnine,  the  son  of  Aodh-fin  of  the  Guaran  race.  Eocha'  IV.  is 
known  also  hy  the  latinised  appellation  of  Achaius.  On  his  accession, 
he  found  a  civil  war  raging  in  his  dominions,  which  he  took  no  means 
to  allay,  but  the  rival  chieftains  could  not  he  kept  in  check,  and 
probably  Eocha'  thought  he  best  consulted  his  own  interest  and  the 
stability  of  his  throne  by  allowing  them  to  waste  their  strength  upon 
one  another.  The  story  of  the  alliance  between  Achaius  and  Charle- 
magne, has  been  shown  to  be  a  fable,  whidi,  notwithstanding,  continues 
to  be  repeated  by  superficial  writers.  He,  however,  entered  into  an 
important  treaty  with  the  Picts,  by  marrying  Urg^sia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Urguis,  an  alliance  which  enabled  his  g^randson  Kenneth,  after 
wards  to  daim  and  acquire  the  Pictish  sceptre,  in  right  of  Urgusia 
his  grandmother.  Achaius  died  in  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
after  a  luq^py  and  prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dungal,  the  son  of  Selvach  II.  of  the  race  of 
Lorn,  being  the  last  of  that  powerful  family  which  swayed  the 
Dalriadic  sceptre.  After  a  feeble  reigpn  of  seven  years,  he  died  in 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

Alpin,  the  last  of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings,  and  the  son  of  Eocha'  IV. 
and  of  Urgusia,  now  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  killed  in  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  near  the  site  of  Laicht  castle,  on  the  ridge 
which  separates  Kyle  from  Galloway.  Having  landed  with  a  force  on 
the  coast  of  Kyle,  within  the  bay  of  Ayr,  he  laid  waste  the  country 
between  the  Ayr  and  the  Doon,  before  Uie  native  chiefs  could  assem- 
ble a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him ;  but  being  met  by  them  near  the  spot 
just  mentioned,  he  met  his  fate,  from  the  weapon  of  an  enraged  chief. 
The  fiction  that  Alpin  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts,  when  assert- 
ing his  right  to  the  Pictish  throne,  has  long  been  exploded. 

In  eight  hundred  and  thirty- six,  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  succeeded 
his  father.  He  is  called,  by  this  Gaelic  bard  so  often  alluded  to.  Churn* 
adth  Chruaidhy  signifying  Kenneth  the  hardy.  He  was  a  prince  of  a 
warlike  disposition,  and  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  He  avenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  by  frequent  inroads  among  the  people  dwelling 
to  the  south  of  the  Clyde ;  but  the  great  glory  of  his  reign,  consisto 
in  his  achievements  against  the  Picts,  which  secured  for  him  and  his 
posterity  the  Pictish  sceptre.  The  Pictish  power  had,  previous  to  the 
period  of  Kenneth's  accession,  been  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Danish  Vikings ;  but  it  was  not  till  i^ter  the  death  of  Uven,  the 
Pictish  king,  in  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  after  a  distracted  reign 
of  three  years,  that  Kenneth  made  any  serious  attempt  to  seize  the 
Pictish  diadem.  On  the  accession  of  Wred,  the  last  of  the  Pictish 
kings,  Kenneth  laid  claim  to  the  Pictish  throne  in  right  of  Urgusia. 
his  grandmother ;  and  after  an  arduous  struggle,  he  wrested  the  scep- 
tre from  the  hand  of  Wred,  in  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  after 
he  had  reigned  over  the  Scots  seven  years.     In  noticing  the  opinioa 

I.  K 
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of  tliose  writers  who  suppose  that  the  Picts  ratber  sobdiied  the  Soots, 
than  that  they  were  subdued  by  their  Sooto-Irish  rivals,  Chalmers 
observes  that  **  there  are  two  moral  eertauUieij  which  forbid  the  adopi- 
ing  of  this  theory,  or  the  believing  of  that  83rBtem:  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain, that  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  people,  oa  the  north 
of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  was  Cambro-Britiah,  till  the  dose  of  the  Pio- 
tish  period^  in  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  A jx :  it  is  also  morally 
certain  that  the  prevailing  language,  within  the  same  comtry,  through- 
out the  Scottish  period,  from  eigkt  hundred  and  forty-three  to  teti 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  A.t>.,  was  the  Scoto-Irish,  tiie  speedk  ol 
Kenneth,  and  his  people."* 

The  history  oi  the  Scoto-IriA  kings  afford  few  materials  either 
amusing  or  instructive;  but  it  was  impoasible,  from  the  connexion 
between  that  history,  and  the  events  diat  will  follow  in  detail,  to  paes 
it  over  in  silence.  The  Scoto-Irish  tribes  appear  to  have  adopted  much 
the  same  form  of  Government,  as  existed  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  that  kingdom;  the  aovereignty  of  whidi,  though  nomi- 
nidly  under  oae  head,  was  in  reidity  a  pentarchy^  which  allowed  four 
provincial  kings  to  dispute  the  monardiy  of  t^e  fifth.  This  system  was 
the  prolific  source  of  anarchy,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars.  The  Dal- 
riads  were  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  intestine  commotion  and  mutual 
hostility  by  the  pretensions  of  their  riviil  chieft,  or  princes  of  the  three 
races,  wko  contended  with  the  common  sovereign  for  pre-eminence  or 
exemption.  The  dUghe'4anai8tey  or  law  of  tanistry,  whidi  appears  to 
have  been  generally  followed  as  in  Ireland,  as  well  in  the  suoceesion  of 
kings  as  in  that  of  chieftains,  rather  increased  than  mitigated  these  dis- 
«rders ;  for  the  claim  to  rule  not  being  regulated  by  any  fixed  law  of  heredi- 
taty  succession,  but  depending  upon  the  capricious  will  of  the  tribe,  rivals 
were  not  found  wanting  to  dispute  the  rights  so  conferred.  Thore  was 
always,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Argyle,  an  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown 
ehosen,under  the  name  o£tanut,  who  commanded  the  army  during  the  life 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  who  succeeded  to  him  after  his  demise. 
Budgets,  afvil  committees  of  supply,  and  taxes,  were  wholly  unknown  in 
those  times  among  the  Scots,  and  the  monarch  was  obliged  to  suppoit  his 
dignity  by  voluntary  contributions  of  clothes,  cattie,  furniture,  and  other 
necessaries. 

Among  the  Scots,  the  tenure  of  lands  ceased  with  the  life  of  the  pos- 
sessors, and  women  could  not  even  possess  an  inch  of  ground  under  the 
Brehon  law.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  Galloway-mcn 
rose,  almost  en  masse,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  a  bastard  son  ag^nst 
the  claims  of  three  legitimate  daughters  of  their  late  lord,  a  revolt  which 
it  required  all  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  put  down.  The  portion 
allotted  to  daughters  on  marriage,  and  denominated  Sprd  in  Irish,  con- 
sisted of  cattle. 

We  haye  elsewhere  observed,  that  writing,  during  the  existence  of 

*  CalMlmiiB,  Vol.  I.  |»p.  804  and  305.     In  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  the  changi 
bf  tb«  Sootf  of  the  British  word  Aber  into  the  Scoto-Irish  Inver  in  sncient  Chaitularfes, 
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Ike  Dniidi,  was  unknown  to  the  Celtio  tribes,  and  that  their  history, 
laws  and  religion  were  preserved  by  traditi<Mi.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  tradition  snpplied  the  plaoe  of  written  records  ior  Bany 
ages  after  the  extinction  of  the  Druidioal  superstition.  Hence  among 
the  Scots,  traditionary  usages  and  local  customs,  long  supplied  the  place 
of  positive  or  written  laws.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sn^Kwe,  aa  some  writers 
have  done,  that  the  law  consisted  in  the  mero  will  of  the  Brehon 
or  judge*  The  office  of  Brehon  was  no  doubt  hereditary,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  to  infer,  that  under  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence^  the 
dicium  of  the  judge  might  not  always  comport  with  what  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  eommom  law  or  practice ;  but  from  thence,  to  argue  that 
the  will  of  the  judge  waa  to  be  regarded  as  the  law  itself,  is  absurd, 
and  contrary  to  every  idea  of  jiytice.  As  the  principle  of  the  rude 
jurisprudence  of  the  Celtic  tribes  had  for  its  object,  the  reparation,  rather 
than  the  prevention  of  crimes,  almost  every  crime,  even  of  the  bladcsst 
kind,  was  commuted  by  a  mulct  or  payment,  Tacitus  observes  in  al^ 
lasion  to  this  practice,  that  it  was  "  a  tamper  wholesome  to  the  com- 
monwealth, that  homicide  and  lighter  transgressions  were  settled  by 
the  payment  of  horses  or  cattle,  part  to  the  king  or  conununity,  part 
to  him  or  his  fKends  who  had  been  wronged.*'  The  law  of  Scotland 
long  recognised  this  system  of  compensation.  The  fine  was  termed, 
under  the  Brehon  law,  erte^  which  not  only  signifies  a  reparation,  but 
also  a  fine,  a  ransom,  a  forfeit.  Among  the  Albanian  Scots  it  was 
called  ero,  a  term  preserved  in  the  MBffiam  Mt^uiaiem,  which  has  a 
whole  chapter  showing  **  the  eto  ai  Hk  man,  how  mildl  it  is."*  This 
law  of  reparation,  according  to  O'Connor,  was  first  promulgated  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.f  According  to  the 
Regiam  Mq^ettaiemy  the  cro  of  a  villain  was  sixteen  cows  ;  of  an  earVa 
son  or  thane,  one  hundred ;  of  an  earl,  one  hundred  and  forty ;  and  that 
of  the  king  of  Soots,  one  thousand  cows,  or  three  thousand  oncw,  that  is 
to  say,  three  eras  for  every  cow* 

Besides  a  share  of  the  fines  imposed,  the  Brehon  or  judge  obtained 
a  piece  of  arable  land  for  his  support.  When  he  administered  justice^ 
he  used  to  sit  sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  or  heap  of  stones, 
sometimes  on  turf,  and  sometimes  oven  on  the  middle  of  a  bridge,  sur- 
rounded by  the  suitors,  who,  of  course,  pleaded  their  own  cause.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  under  the  system  of  the  Druids,  the  offices  of 
religimi,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
were  oonducted  in  the  open  air ;  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice alluded  to.  But  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Druids;  for 
all  nations,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  have  followed  a  similar  custom. 
The  Tings  of  the  Scandinavians,  which  consuted  of  circular  endosures 
of  stone  Without  any  covering,  and  within  whidi  both  the  judicial  and 
legiilaiive  powers  were  exercised,  afford  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
According  to  Pliny, j:  even  the  Roman  Soiate  first  met  in  the  open 

*  Lib.  It.  cap.  uiv.  f  OTonnor*s  Dbsert.  \  lib.  viii.  e.  45 
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air,  and  the  sittingcs  of  the  Court  of  the  Areopa^s,  at  Athens,  were  so 
held.  The  present  custom  of  holding  courts  of  justice  in  halls  is  not 
of  very  remote  antiquity  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  Scoto-Irish,  the 
baron  bailie  long  continued  to  dispense  justice  to  the  Baron's  yassals 
from  a  moothill  or  eminence,  which  was  generally  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  near  to  a  religious  edifice. 

In  the  rude  state  of  Scoto-Irish  society,  learning  and  the  arts  could 
receive  little  encouragement.  Architecture  was  but  little  regarded; 
the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  consisting  only  of 
wattles,  of  which  slight  articles  were  built,  even  the  celebrated  Abbey 
of  lona,  from  which  issued  the  teachers  of  religion  for  many  ages. 
The  comforts  of  stone  and  lime  buildings  were  long  unknown  to 
the  Scoto-Irish.  As  they  were  witl^out  manufactures,  their  clothing 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  scanty.  *'  The  clothing  even  of  the 
Monks,"  says  Chalmers,  <*  consisted  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  though  they  had 
woollen,  and  linen,  which  they  knew  how  to  obtain  from  abroad  by  means 
of  traffic :  the  variegated  plaid  was  introduced  in  latter  times.  Venison, 
and  fish,  and  seals,  and  milk,  and  flesh,  were  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  monks  of  lona,  who  lived  by  their  labour,  had  some  provision  of 
com,  and  perhaps  the  chiefs,  who  lived  in  strengths.  But,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  monks  were  every-where,  for  ages,  the  improvers 
themselves,  and  the  instructors  of  others,  in  the  most  usefal  arts. 
They  had  the  merit  of  making  many  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where  none 
grew  before.  Even  lona  had  orchfurds,  during  the  rugged  times  of  the 
ninth  century,  till  the  Vikingr  brutishly  ruined  all.  Whatever  the 
Scoto-Irish  enjoyed  themselves,  they  were  willing  to  impart  to  others. 
The  most  unbounded  hospitality  was  enjoined  by  law,  and  by  mannerst 
as  a  capital  virtue."* 

Of  the  various  customs  and  peculiarities  which  distinguished  the 
ancient  Irish,  as  well  as  the  Scoto-Irish,  none  has  given  rise  to  greater 
speculation  than  that  oi  fosterctge;  which  consisted  in  the  mutual  ex- 
change, by  different  families,  of  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  being 
nursed  and  bred.  Even  the  son  of  the  chief  was  so  entrusted  during 
pupilarity  with  an  inferior  member  of  the  clan.  An  adequate  reward 
was  either  given  or  accepted  in  every  case,  and  the  lower  orders,  to 
whom  the  trust  was  committed,  regarded  it  as  an  honour  rather  than  a 
service.  "  Five  hundred  kyne  and  better,"  says  Campion,  '*  were  some« 
times  given  by  the  Irish  to  procure  the  nursing  of  a  great  man's  child." 
A  firm  and  indissoluble  attachment  always  took  place  among  foster- 
brothers,  and  it  continues  in  consequence  to  be  a  saying  among  High- 
landers, that  "  affectionate  to  a  man  is  a  friend,  but  a  foster-brother  is 
as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart."  Camden  observes,  that  no  love  in  the 
world  is  comparable  by  many  degrees  to  that  of  foster-brethren  in 
Treland.f  The  close  connexion  which  the  practice  oifosterctffe  created 
between  families,  while  it  frequently  prevented  civil  feuds,  often  led  to 

■  Chalmen*  Caledonia,  vol.  I. '  f  Holland*!  Camden,  Ireland,  p.  116. 
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them.  Bat  the  strong  attachment  thus  created  was  not  confined  to 
foster-hrothers :  it  also  extended  to  their  parents.  Spenser  relates  of 
the  foster-mother  to  Morrough  O'Brien,  that,  at  his  execution,  she 
sacked  the  hlood  from  his  head,  and  bathed  her  face  and  breast  with 
it,  saying  that  it  was  too  precious  to  fall  to  the  earth. 

The  family,  which  had  been  fortmiate  to  bring  ap  the  chief,  were 
greatly  belored  and  respected  by  him,  and  the  foster-brothers  wore 
promoted  in  his  household  to  places  of  trust  and  confidence.  The 
remuneration  for  fosterage  was  often  a  matter  of  paction,  and,  in 
modem  times,  became,  in  some  cases,  the  subject  of  an  especial  written 
agreement ;  but,  in  general,  an  understood  practice  prevailed  in  parti- 
cular districts.  '<  In  Mull,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer ; 
the  father  appropriating  a  proportionate  extent  of  country,  without 
rent,  for  their  pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  belongs  to 
the  fosterer  and  half  to  the  child ;  but  if  there  be  only  one  calf  between 
two  cows,  it  is  the  child's ;  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the  parents, 
it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given  both  by  the  father  and  by  the 
fosterer,  with  half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation.  These 
beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called  macaladh  oattle,  of  which 
the  father  has  the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full  pro- 
perty, but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the 
daughter,  or  a  stock  for  the  son."* 

It  is  unnecessary,  at  this  stage  of  our  labours,  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  clanship,  as  we  mean  to  reserve  our  observations  thereon  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  the  clans,  when  we  shall  also  notice  some 
peculiarities  or  traits  of  the  Highlanders  not  hitherto  mentioned.  We 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving 
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SCOTTISH  P£fiIOD,  ANNO  848  to  1097. 

rkuviaii  Klog^am-^AtimAM  o(  the  Draidi  Vikia^—Daith  •(  K«naeth  Maodfln-- 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  by  Conatuitine  Ill—Battles  of  Brunanbiirg,  of  the  Baadib  i^ 
of  Limcaity — New  Inroads  of  the  Danes — Their  defeat— Usurpation  of  Macbeth-^ 

'  Maloshn  CeMimeva— AeoessliMi  of  Donal-bane— Music  and  Musical  Instroments 
of  tiM  Highlandats  Lsarniiy  and  GKflixatiink— Chnsnelogical  TaUe  of  the  Seot- 
tish  Kings,  Anno  848—1097. 

Thb  accession  of  Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  to  tbe  Pictisb  tlirone,  led  to 
a  onion  of  tbe  two  crowns,  or  of  two  sepante  nations  into  one  monarchy; 
but  tins  union  gare  the  Soots  an  ascendancy,  which  enabled  them^  afters- 
wards,  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole  of  North  Britain.     The  coali- 
tion, or  rather  amalgamation  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  nnder  one  sorereign, 
was  greatly  fadlitated  from  their  being  of  the  same  common  origin, 
and  speaiking  respectively  the  Gaelic  and  British  tongues,  the  differ- 
ences between  which  were  immaterial;  for  nothing  tends  more  to  keep 
up  a  separation  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  than  a  marked 
distinction  in  their  language.     The  consolidation  of  the  Scottish  and 
Pictish  power,  imder  the  direction  of  one  supreme  Chief,  enabled  these 
nations  not  only  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  but  afiterwards  to  enlarge 
their  territories  beyond  tlie  Fertb,  which  had  hitherto  formed,  for  many 
ages,  the  Pictish  boundary  on  the  south.     Pictavioy  or  the  country  of 
the  Picts,  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  divided  into  six  kingdoms  or 
states ;  but,  passing  over  these  fictitious  monarchies,  we  may  observe, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  union  in  question,  it  consisted  of  the  whole  of 
the  territory  north  of  the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the 
western  coast,  extending  from  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  to  Loch-Ew 
and  Loch-Marce  on  the  north,  and  from  the  sea  on  the  west,  to  Drum- 
albui  on  the  east ;  which  latter  territory  and  the  adjacent  isles  were 
possessed  by  the  Scots. 

Although  the  power  of  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  union  which  had  taken  place ;  yet  all  the  genius  and 
warlice  energy  of  Kenneth  were  necessary  to  protect  him  and  his  people 
from  insfilt.  Ragnor  Lodbrog  with  his  fierce  Danes  infested  the  country 
round  the  Tay  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons  on  the 
other,  wasted  the  adjoMnng  territories,  and  burnt  Dunblane.  Yet 
Kenneth  overcame  these  embarrassm^^p^^-  <)nd  made  frequent  iprnrsions 
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int'j  the  Saxon  territories  in  Lothian,  and  caused  his  foes  to  tremble. 
After  a  brilliant  and  successful  reign,  Kenneth  died  at  Forteviot,  or 
Abernethy,  the  Pictish  capital,  on  the  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  having  ruled  the  Scots  seven  yevs, 
and  the  Scots  and  Picts  jointly  sixteen  years,  being  a  reign  of  twenty  • 
three  years.  Kenneth  was  a  prince  of  a  very  religious  disposition,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  his  cares,  did  not  foi^et  the  interests  of  religion.  He 
built  a  church  in  Dunkeld,  to  which,  in  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  he  removed 
the  relics  of  St.  Columba  from  lona.  He  is  celebrated  also  as  a  legislator, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  union  of  the  two  nations  rendered 
some  legislative  enactments  for  their  mutual  government  necessary ;  but 
no  authentic  traces  of  such  laws  now  appear,  the  Macalpine  laws  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  son  of  Alpin  being  clearly  apocryphal. 

Kenneth  left  a  son,  named  Constantine,  and  a  pious  daughter,  Maolm- 
huire,*  celebrated  by  the  Irish  annalists.  But  Constantine  did  not  im- 
mediately succeed  his  father,  for  the  sceptre  was  assumed  by  Donal  HI. 
his  uncle,  son  of  Alpin,  The  Gaelic  bard  calls  him,  "  Dhomhnaill 
dhreachruaid,''  or  Donal  of  the  mddi/  countenance.  He  died  at  his 
palace  of  Balachoir,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  after  a 
short  reign  of  four  years  It  is  said  that  the  Scoto-Irish  chiefs,  during 
this  reign,  re-enacted  the  laws  of  Aodh-fin,  the  son  of  Eocha  III.  at 
Forteviot. 

Constantine,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  succeeded  his  uncle  Donal,  and 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  a  dreadful  conflict  with  the  Danish  pirates 
Having,  after  a  contest,  which  lasted  half  a  century,  established  them- 
selves in  Ireland,  and  obtained  secure  possession  of  Dublin,  the  Vikingr 
directed  their  views  towards  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  which  they 
laid  waste.  These  ravages  were  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  particularly  to  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
but  although  the  invaders  were  often  repulsed,  they  never  ceased  to 
return  and  renew  their  attacks.  In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  Constantine,  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  pirates  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  was  slain  near  a  rampart  called  the  Danes*  dyke,  in  the  parish 
of  Crail.     The  Gaelic  bard  thus  alludes  to  that  event. 

" Gooa  bhrigh 

"  Don  churaidh  do  Chonstantln  :** 

The  hero  Constantine  bravely  fought, 
Throughout  a  lengthened  reign. 

Aodh  or  Hugh,  the  fair  haired^  succeeded  his  brother  Constantine  in 

eight  hundred  and  eighty-one.     His  reign  was  unfortunate,  short,  and 

troublesome.     Grig,  an  artfiil   Chieftain,  who  was  Maormor  of  the 

country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  having  raised  the  standard  of 

insurrection,  Aodh  endeavoured  to  put  it  down,  but  did  not  succeed ; 

*  This  name  signifies  in  Gaelic  the  devotee  of  Mary-.  This  lady  was  married,  1. 
to  Aodh-Finlalth,  who  reigned  in  Ireland  between  863  and  879 ;  2.  to  his  successor, 
Flann-Sionna,  who  reigned  from  SS/7  to  916.  Ogygith  p-  434.  She  had  several  sons 
who  reigned  In  Ireland ;  and  a  daughter  Ligach,  who  married  Congal,  the  king  of  Ire- 
land.    She  died  hi  923. 
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and  having  been  wounded  iu  the  bloody  field  of  Strathallan,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Inverurie,  where  he  died,  after  lingering'  two  months,  having 
held  the  sceptre  only  one  year. 

Grig,  the  worthless  chief  who  had  waged  war  with  his  sovereig^i, 
now  assumed  the  crown,  and,  either  to  secure  his  wrongful  possession, 
or  from  some  other  motive,  he  associated  with  him  in  the  government, 
Eoacha,  son  of  Kuy  the  British  king  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  grand- 
son, by  a  daughter,  of  Kenneth  Macalpin.  After  a  reign  of  eleven 
years,  both  Ek>acha  and  Grig  were  forced  to  abdicate,  and  gave  way 
to 

Donal  IV.  who  succeeded  them  in  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
During  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  infested  by  the  piratical  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  Although  they  were  defeated  by  Donal  in  a  well  con- 
tested action  at  Collin,  on  the  Tay,  they  nevertheless  returned  under 
Ivar  O'lvar,  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  four,  but 
they  were  gallantly  repulsed,  and  their  leader  killed  in  a  threatened 
attack  on  Forteviot,  by  Donal,  who  unfortunately  also  perished  in 
defence  of  his  people,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 

Constantino  III.,  the  son  of  Aodh,  a  prince  of  a  warlike  and  enter- 
prizing  character,  next  followed.  He  had  to  sustain,  during  an  unusually 
long  reign,  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Danes.  In  one  invasion  they 
plundered  Dunkeld,  and  in  nine  hundred  and  eighty,  they  attempted 
to  obtain  the  gprand  object  of  their  designs,  the  possession  of  Forteviot 
in  Strathem,  the  Pictish  capital;  but  in  this  design,  they  were  again 
defeated  and  forced  to  abandon  the  country.  The  Danes  remained 
quiet  for  a  few  years,  but  in  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  their  fleet 
entered  the  Clyde,  from  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Reginald^ 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Scots  in  conjunction  with  the 
Northern  Saxons  whom  the  ties  of  common  safety  had  now  united 
for  mutual  defence.  Reginald  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  his  Danes 
in  four  divisions;  the  first  headed  by  Godfrey  O'lvar;  the  second  by 
Earls;  the  third  by  Chieftains,  and  the  fourth  by  Reginald  himself, 
as  a  reserve.  The  Scots,  with  Constantino  at  their  head,  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  first  three  divisions,  which  they  forced  to  retire*. 
Reginald's  reserve  not  being  available  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory 
against  the  Scots,  the  Danes  retreated  during  the  night,  and  embarked 
on  board  their  fleet. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  Danes,  Constantino  enjoyed  many  years* 
repose.  A  long  grudge  had  existed  between  him  and  j^thelstane, 
•on  of  Edward,  the  elder,  which  at  last  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
Having  formed  an  alliance  with  several  princes  and  particularly  with 
Anlof,  king  of  Dublin  as  well  as  of  Northumberland,  and  son-in-law 
of  Constantino;  the  latter  collected  a  large  fleet  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  with  which  he  entered  the  Humber.  The 
hope  of  plunder  had  attracted  many  of  the  Vikingr  to  Constantino's 
standard,  and  the  sceptre  of  ifithelstane  seemed  now  to  tremble  in  his 
hand.      But  that  monarch  was  fully  prepared  for  the  dangers  with 

I.  L 
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which  he  waA  threatened,  and  resolred  to  meet  his  enemiej  in  hattle. 
After  a  long,  bloody,  and  obstinate  contest  at  Bninanburg,  near  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Humber,  victory  declared  for  iCSthelstane. 
Prodigies  of  valour  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  especially  by 
Turketel,  the  Chancellor  of  England;  by  Anlof,  and  by  the  son  of 
Constantine,  who  lost  his  life.  The  confederates,  after  sustaining  a 
heavy  loss,  sought  for  safety  in  their  ships.  This,  and  after  misfortunes, 
gradually  disgusted  Constantine  with  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  put  into  practice  a  resolution 
which  he  had  formed  of  resigning  his  crown  and  embracing  a  monastic 
life.  He  became  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrews,  and  thus 
ended  a  long  and  chequered  life  in  a  cloister,  like  Charles  V. 

Malcolm  I.,  the  son  of  Donal  IV.,  obtained  the  abdicated  throne. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  prudence,  and  Eklmund  of  Eng- 
land courted  his  alliance  by  ceding  Cumbria,  then  consisting  of  Cum- 
berland and  part  of  Westmoreland,  to  him,  in  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five,  on  condition  that  he  would  defend  that  northern  county, 
and  become  the  ally  of  Edmund.  Ekired,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Edmund,  accordingly  applied  for,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  Malcolm 
against  Anlaf,  king  of  Northumberland,  whose  country,  according  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  the  times,  he  wasted,  and  carried  off  the  peo- 
ple with  their  cattle.  Malcolm,  after  putting  down  an  insurrection  of 
the  Moray-men  under  Cellach,  their  Maormor,  or  chief,  whom  he 
slew,  was  sometime  thereafter  assassinated,  as  is  supposed,  at  Fetter- 
essoe,  by  one  of  these  men,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  chief. 

Indulph,  the  son  of  Constantine  III.,  succeeded  the  murdered  mo- 
narch in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three.  He  sustained  many 
severe  conflicts  with  the  Danes,  and  ultimately  lost  his  life,  aft;er  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  in  a  successful  action  with  these  pirates,  on  the 
moor  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  CuUen.  This  victory  is  known  in 
the  tradition  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  TTie  Battle  of  the  Bandg, 
Thb  battle  took  place  in  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Dufi^,  the  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  according  to  the  established  order  of 
succession,  now  mounted  the  throne ;  but  Culen,  the  son  of  Indulf,  laid 
claim  to  the  sceptre  which  his  father  had  wielded.  The  parties  met  at 
Duncrub,  in  Strathem,  and,  after  a  doubtful  struggle,  in  which  Doncha, 
tlie  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  and  Dubdou,  the  Maormor  of  Athol,  the  par- 
tizans  of  Culen,  lost  their  lives,  victory  declared  for  Dufi^.  But  thid 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  DufF  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Forte viot  into  the  north,  and  was  assassinated  at  Forres 
ill  the  year  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five,  after  a  brief  and  unhappy  reign 
of  four  years  and  a  half. 

Culen,  the  son  of  Indulf,  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
crown  of  Duff,  which  he  stained  by  his  vices.  He  and  his  brother 
Eocha  were  slain  in  Lothian,  in  an  action  with  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half.  Tliis  hap. 
pened  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  seventy. 
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Kenneth  1IL»  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  and  brother  of  Duff,  succeeded 
Culen  the  same  year.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde,  and  annexed  their  territories  to  his  kingdom.  During 
his  reign  the  Danes  meditated  an  attack  upon  Forteviot,  or  Dunkeld» 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder ;  and,  with  this  view,  they  sailed  up  the  Tay 
with  a  numerous  fleet.  Kenneth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
prepared,  being  probably  not  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy ; 
out  collecting  as  many  of  his  chiefs  and  their  followers  as  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  would  allow,  he  met  the  Danes  at  Luncarty,  m.  the  vicinity 
of  Perth,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Tay,  at  a  small  distance  from 
Inveralmond.  Preparations  for  battle  immediately  commenced.  Mal- 
colm, the  Tanist,  prince  of  Cumberland,  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army ;  Duncan,  the  Maormor  of  Athole,  had  the  charge  of 
the  left ;  and  Kenneth,  the  king,  cpmmanded  the  centre.  A  furious 
combat  ensued,  and  man  stood  singly  opposed  to  man.  The  Danes  with 
their  battle-axes  made  dreadful  havock,  and  compelled  the  two  wings 
of  the  Scottish  army  to  give  way ;  but  they  retired  without  much  con- 
fusion, and  rallied  behind  the  centre  division,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  king.  Here  they  were  enabled  to  take  up  a  new 
position  on  more  advantageous  ground,  from  which  they  renewed  the 
combat  with  gpreat  vigour,  and  finally  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy, 
who,  as  usual,  fled  to  their  ships. 

The  defeat  of  the  Danes  enabled  Kenneth  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  domestic  concerns  of  his  kingdom.  His  first  thoughts  were  directed 
to  bring  about  a  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  in  order  to  perpetuate  in,  and  confine  the  crown  to  his  own  des- 
cendants. This  alteration  could  not  be  well  accomplished  as  long  as 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  DufP,  the  Tanist  of  the  kingdom,  and  priiice  of 
Cumberland,  stood  in  the  way ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  said  that 
Kenneth  was  the  cause  of  the  untimely  death  of  prince  Malcolm,  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  Kenneth  got  an  Act 
passed,  that  in  future  the  son,  or  nearest  male  heir,  of  the  king,  should 
always  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  that  in  case  that  son  or  heir  were 
not  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  king's  demise,  that  a  person  of  rank  should 
be  chosen  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  minor  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  he  should  assume  the  reins  of  government ;  but  whether 
such  a  law  was  really  passed  on  the  moot-kill  of  Scone  or  not,  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence,  certain  it  is  that  two  other  princes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  before  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth.  Kenneth, 
^ter  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  was  assassinated  by  Finella,  the 
wife  of  the  Maormor  of  the  Meams,  and  the  daughter  of  Cunechat^ 
the  Maormor  of  Angus,  in  revenge  for  having  put  her  only  son  to 
death  while  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  the  Meams.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Constantino  I V.,  son  of  Culen,  characterized  by  the  name  cluin,  or 
deceitfidy  by  the  Gaelic  bard,  succeeded ;  but  his  right  was  disputed  by 
Kenneth;  the  Grim,  «on  of  Dnfi^.     The  dispute  was  decided  in  a  battlo 
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near  the  river  Almond,  in  Perthshire,  where  Constantine  lost  his  life^ 
in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Kenneth  IV.,  sumamed  Grim,  from  the  strength  of  his  hody,  the 
son  of  Duff,  now  obtained  the  sceptre  which  he  had  coveted ;  but  he 
was  disturbed  in  the  possession  thereof  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Ken- 
neth III.,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  reguhts  or  prince  of 
Cumberland.  By  the  interposition  of  Fothad,  one  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  the  parties  were,  for  some  time,  prevented  from  coming  to 
blows,  and  it  is  said  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  Kenneth  should  wear  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that 
Malcolm  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  in  future  as  intended  by  Kenneth 
III.  But  this  treaty  proved  in  the  end  only  a  truce,  for  Malcolm  again 
took  the  field,  and  decided  his  claim  to  the  crown  in  a  bloody  battle  at 
Monivaird,  in  Strathern,  in  which  Kenneth,  after  a  noble  resistance, 
received  a  mortal  wound.  This  happened  in  the  year  one  thousand 
and  three,  after  Kenneth  had  reigned  eight  years. 

Malcolm  II.  now  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  brave  Kenneth ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  repose.  Of 
him  the  Gaelic  bard  has  said — 

**  TVocha  blaidhain  breacaid  rainii 
Ba  righ  manaidA,  Maolcholaim." 
Thirty  years  of  variegated  rdgn ; 
Waa  king  by  fate  Malcolm. 

The  Danes,  who  had  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  di- 
rected their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  Scotland,  which  they 
were  in  hopes  of  subduing.  They  had  hitherto  been  defeated  in  every 
attempt  they  had  made  to  establish  themselves  in  the  north ;  but  hav- 
ing become  powerful  by  their  vast  possessions  in  England,  they  con- 
sidered that  they  now  had  great  chances  of  success  in  their  favonr. 
Accordingly,  immense  preparations  were  made  by  the  celebrated  Sweyn 
to  invade  Scotland.  He  ordered  Olaus,  his  viceroy  in  Norway,  and 
Enet  in  Denmark,  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  and  to  equip  a  suitable 
fleet.  Sigurd,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  carried  on  an  harrassing  and  preda- 
tory warfare  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  which  he  continued 
even  after  a  matrimonial  alliance  he  formed  vrith  Malcolm,  by  marry« 
ing  his  daughter ;  but  this  was  no  singular  trait  in  the  character  of  a 
Vikingr,  who  plundere<i^  friends  and  foes  with  equal  pleasure.  The 
scene  of  Sigurd's  operations  was  chosen  by  his  brother  northmen  foi 
making  a  descent,  which  they  effected  near  Speyraouth.  They  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  Moray,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Naime, 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  north.  The  Danes  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  for  a  time,  by  Malcolm,  who  encamped  his  army  in  a  plain  near 
Kilfios  or  Kinloss.  In  this  position  he  was  attacked  by  the  invaders, 
and,  after  a  severe  action,  was  forced  to  retreat,  after  being  seriously 
wounded.  Nairne  then  surrendered,  but  the  whole  garrison  were 
hanged,  notwithstanding  a  capitulation  which  stipnlatod  for  their  lives 
and  properties. 
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Haying  mustered  all  his  forces,  Malcolm,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  march- 
ed north  with  his  army,  and  encamped  at  Mortlach.  This  was  in 
the  year  one  thousand  and  ten.  The  Danes  advanced  to  meet  the 
Scots,  and  a  dreadful  and  fierce  conflict  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was 
long  duhious.  At  length  the  northmen  gave  way  and  victory  declared 
for  Malcolm.  Had  the  Danes  succeeded  they  wouldin  all  prohabilityhava 
obtained  as  permanent  a  footing  in  North  Britun  as  they  did  in 
England;  but  the  Scol^tish  kings  were  determined,  at  all  hasards,  never 
to  suffer  them  to  pollute  the  soil  of  Scotland  by  allowing  them  even  the 
smallest  settlement  in  their  dominions  In  g^ratitude  to  God  for  his 
victory,  Malcolm,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  it  is  said  he  made  on  the 
field  of  battle,  endowed  a  religious  house  at  Mortlach  with  its  appro- 
priate church  erected  near  the  scene  of  action.  Pope  Benedict 
afterwards  confirmed  this  endowment,  and  Mortlach  soon  became  the 
residence  of  a  bishop. 

The  Danes  were  not  discouraged  by  this  defeat.  On  the  contrary, 
that,  as  well  as  some  disasters  which  they  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Angus 
and  Buchan,  exasperated  Sweyn  who  formed  a  determination  to  seek 
revenge  by  another  descent.  He  therefore,  despatched  Camus,  an  able 
general,  who  efi^ected  a  landing  with  his  army  on  the  coast  of  Angus, 
near  to  Panbride,  but  he  had  advanced  but  a  very  few  miles  when  he 
was  met  by  Malcolm,  who  attacked  him  with  gpreat  fury  and  intrepidity. 
After  a  bloody  contest  the  army  of  Camus  gave  way  and  their  leader 
sought  safety  in  flight,  but  he  was  closely  pursued  and  was  killed  by  a 
stroke  from  a  battle-axe  which  cleffc  his  skull  asunder.  The  place  of 
his  overthrow  is  indicated  by  a  monumental  stone  called  Camwt*" 
Grass.* 

No  defeat,  however,  could  subdue  the  persevering  attempts  of  the 
Danes,  to  subject  North  Britain  to  their  sway.  They  renewed  their 
enterprise  again  by  landing  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  about  a  mile  west 
irom  Slaines  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Cruden,  but  they  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Maormor  of  the  District.  The  site  of  the  field  of 
battle  has  been  ascertained  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  left  expos- 
ed by  the  shifting  or  blowing  of  the  sand.  From  the  circumstance  of 
a  chapel  having  been  erected  in  this  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  St. 
Glaus,  the  site  of  which  has  become  invisible,  by  being  covered  with 
sand,  the  assertion  of  some  writers  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
the  Danes,  who  were  then  Christians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  field  of  battle  should  be  conseorated  by  a  Bishop  as  a  burying- place 
for  the  Danes  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  that  a  church  should  be  then 
built  and  priests  appointed  in  air  time  coming  to  say  masses  for  the 
souls  of  the  slain,  seems  very  probable.  Another  stipulation  it  is  said 
was  made,  by  which  the  Danes  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Burgh-head  of 
Moray,  and  finally  to  leave  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
accordingly  did  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  fourteen. 

*  A  huge  skeleton  was  dug  up  many  years  ago  near  Camus'- Cross  supposed  to  hav9 
been  that  of  Camus.     It  was  lying  in  a  sepulchre  Trhich  was  erected  with  four  stones. 
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Some  tune  after  this  Maloolm  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Northambrians,  and,  haying  led  bis  army  in  one  thousand  and  eighteen^ 
to  Carham,  near  Werk,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  where 
he  was  met  by  Uchtred,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  desperate 
battle  took  place  whicl^  was  contested  with  great  valour  on  both 
sides.  The  success  was  doubtful  on  either  side,  though  Uchtred  cUumed 
a  victory,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  as  he  was  soon 
thereafter  assassinated  when  on  his  road  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  great 
Canute.  Endulf,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Uchtred,  justly  dreading 
the  power  of  the  Scots,  was  induced  to  cede  Lothian  to  Malcolm  for  ever» 
who,  on  this  occasion,  gave  oblations  to  the  churches  and  gifts  to  the  cler- 
gy, who  in  return  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  He  was  designed, 
par  excellence,  rex  victoriosissiimts. 

The  last  struggle  with  which  Malcolm  was  threatened,  was  with  the 
celebrated  Canute,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other  not  properly  explained, 
entered  Scotland  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  thirty-one ;  but  these 
powerful  parties  appear  not  to  have  come  to  action.  Canute's  expedi- 
tion appears,  from  what  foUowed,  to  have  been  fitted  out,  to  compel 
Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  Cumberland,  for  it  is  certain  that  Malcolm 
engaged  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  his  predecessors  had  held  that 
country,  and  that  Canute  thereafter  returned  to  England. 

But  the  reign  of  Malcolm  was  not  only  distinguished  by  foreign 
wars,  but  by  civil  contests  between  rival  chiefs.  Finlegh,  the  Maor- 
nior  of  Ross,  and  the  father  of  Macbeth,  was  assassinated  in  one 
thousand  and  twenty,  and  about  twelve  years  thereafter,  Maolbride, 
the  Maormor  of  Moray,  grandfather  of  Lulach,  was,  in  revenge  for 
Finlegh  8  murder,  burnt  within  his  castle,  with  fifty  of  his  men. 

At  length  after  a  splendid  reign  of  thirty  years,  Malcolm  slept  with 
his  fatliers,  and  his  body  was  transferred  to  lona,  and  interred  with 
due  solemnity  among  the  remains  of  his  predecessors.  The  story  of 
his  assassination  is  a  mere  fiction. 

Malcolm  was  undoubtedly  a  prince  of  great  acquirements.  He  made 
many  improvements  in  the  internal  policy  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  him 
religion  always  found  a  guardian  and  protector.  But  although  Malcolm 
is  justly  entitled  to  this  praise,  he  by  no  means  came  up  to  tibe  standard 
of  perfection  assigned  him  by  fiction. 

Duncan,  son  of  Bethoc,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Malcolm  II.,  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  thirty-three.  He 
had  to  sustain  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  Danes,  whom  he  finally 
repulsed  from  his  dominions,  and  in  virtue  of  the  engagements  of  his 
grandfather,  with  Canute,  he  entered  Northumberland  in  one  thousand 
and  thirty-five,  and  attacked  Durham,  but  was  forced  to  retire  with 
loss,  according  to  an  old  English  historian.*  The  unhappy  fate  of 
Duncan  is  too  familiar  to  render  any  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
event  necessary.     The  scene  of  Macbeth's  perfidy  was  not  at  Inverness, 

•  8i'»^.ron,  Pun.  p.  .10. 
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as  some  writers  hare-  erroneously  laid  it,  but  at  Bothgowanan,  near 
filgfin.  Duncan  had  reigned  only  six  years  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Macbeth,  leaving  two  infant  sons,  Malcolm  and  Donal,  by  a  sister 
of  Siward,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  former  fled  to  Cum- 
berland, and  the  latter  took  refuge  in  the  Hebrides  on  the  death  of 
their  father. 

Macbeth,  <<  snorting  with  the  indigested  fumes  of  the  blood  of  his 
sovereign,''  immediately  seised  the  gory  sceptre.  As  several  fictions 
have  been  propagated  concerning  the  history  and  genealogy  of  Macbeth, 
we  may  mention  that,  according  to  the  most  authentic  authorities,  he 
was  by  birth  Thane  of  Ross,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Gru- 
och,  became  also  Thane  of  Moray,  during  the  minority  of  Lulach,  the 
infant  son  of  that  lady,  by  her  marriage  with  Gilcomgain,  the  Maormor, 
or  Thane  of  Moray.  Lady  Gmoch  was  the  daughter  of  Boedhe,  son 
of  Kenneth  IV. ;  and  thus  Macbeth  united  in  his  own  person  many 
powerful  interests  which  enabled  him  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  the  murdered  sovereign.  He  of  course  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  himself  inaugurated  at  Scone,  under  the  protection  of  the 
clans  of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  the  aid  of  those  who  favoured  the  pre« 
tensions  of  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  IV. 

Various  attempts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  partisans  ci  Malcolm, 
son  of  Duncan,  to  dispossess  Macbeth  of  the  Throne.  The  most  for- 
midable was  that  of  Siward,  the^  powerful  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  relation  of  Malcolm,  who,  at  the  instigation  or  command  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  led  a  numerous  army  into  Scotland  in  the  year 
one  thousand  and  fifty-four.  They  marched  as  far  north  as  Dnnsinnan, 
where  they  were  met  by  Macbeth,  who  commanded  his  troops  in  per- 
son. A  forious  battle  ensued,  but  Macbeth  fled  from  the  field  after 
many  displays  of  courage.  The  Scots  lost  3000  men,  and  the  Saxons 
1,500,  including  Osbei*t,  the  son  of  Siward.  Macbeth  retired  to  his 
fastnesses  in  the  north,  and  Siward  returned  to  Northumberland ;  but 
Malcolm  continued  the  war  till  the  death  of  Macbeth,  who  was  slain 
by  Macdufl^,  Thane  of  Fife,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelties  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  family,  at  Lumphanan,  on  the  fiflh  day  of  Pecember  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  fif^y-six. 

Macbeth  was  unquestionably  a  person  of  great  vigour,  and  well  fitted 
to  govern  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  had  he  obtained  the  crown 
by  fuir  and  honourable  means,  his  character  might  have  stood  well  with 
posterity.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  some  sentiments  of  com 
punction  on  account  of  his  many  crimes,  for  which  he  offered  some 
expiation  by  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  particularly  by 
grants  to  the  church  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  heart  remained 
unchanged. 

Lulach,  the  great-grandson  of  Kenneth  IV.,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Monivaird  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  three,  being  supported  by  tlie 
powerful  influence  of  his  own  family,  and  that  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six ;  but  his 
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reign  lasted  ouly  a  few  months,  he  having  fallen  in  battle  at  Essie,  in 
Strathbog^e,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  one  thousand  and  fifl;y-seveu,  in 
defending  his  crown  against  Malcolm.  The  body  of  Lulach  was  in- 
terred  along  with  that  of  Macbeth,  in  lona,  the  common  sepulchre,  for 
many  centuries,  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

Malcolm  III.,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Malcolm  Cean- 
more,  or  great  heady  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  after  a 
two  years'  struggle.  His  first  care  was  to  recompense  those  who  had 
assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty,  and  it  is  said  that  he  created 
new  titles  of  honour,  by  substituting  earls  for  thanes;  but  this  has  been 
disputed,  and  there  are  really  no  sure  data  from  which  a  certain  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  and  fifty^nine,  Malcolm  paid  a  visit  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  during  whose  reig^  he  lived  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  English ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  made  a  hos- 
tile incursion  into  Northumberland,  and  wasted  the  country.  He  even 
violated  the  peace  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Holy  Island. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  having  overcome  Harold  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
six  ;  Eidgar  MtheVmg  saw  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  and  took  his 
departure  from  England  along  with  his  mother  and  sisters  for  Hungary ; 
but  they  were  driven  by  adverse  winds  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
took  refrige  in  a  small  port,  which  was  afterwards  named  the  Queen's- 
ferry,  in  memory  of  Queen  Marg^ar^t.  Malcolm  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  illustrious  strangers,  left  his  royal  palace  at  Dunfermline 
to  meet  them,  and  invited  them  to  Dunfermline,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained.  Margaret,  one  of  Edgar's  sisters,  was  a  princess 
of  great  virtues  and  accomplishments ;  and  she  at  once  won  the  heart 
of  Malcolm. 

The  offer  of  his  hand  was  accepted,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  and  splendour.  This  Queen  was  a  blessing  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  nation,  and  appears  to  have  well  merited  the  appella- 
tion of  Saint.  There  are  few  females  in  history  who  can  be  compared 
with  Queen  Mai^^aret. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  apart  from  the  object  of  the  present  work, 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  wars  between  Malcolm  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  William  Rufus.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  Mal- 
colm and  his  eldest  son  Edward  were  slain  in  an  attack  on  Alnwick 
Castle,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
three,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  on 
her  death-bed j  when  this  catastrophe  occurred,  died  shortly  after  she 
received  the  intelligence  with  great  composure  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  Malcolm  had  six  sons,  viz.,  Ekiward,  who  was  killed  along 
with  his  father,  Edmund,  Edgar,  Ethelred,  Alexander  and  David,  and 
two  daughters,  Maud,  who  was  married  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  and 
Mary,  who  married  Eustache,  count  of  Boulogne.  Of  the  sons,  Edgar, 
Alexander,  and  David,  snc.ce^«ively  came  to  the  crown. 
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On  the  demise  of  Maloolm,  Donal-bane  his  brother,  assumed  tlt€ 
government ;  bat  Duncan,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  £iigland>  and  held  a  high  military  rank  under  William  Rufiu, 
invaded  Scotland  with  a  laige  army  of  English  and  Normans,  and  forced 
Donal  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  Hebrides.  DuncaUy  wh<Mn  some 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  a  bastard,  and  others  a  legitimate  son  of 
Malcolm,  by  a  former  wife,  eigoyed  the  crown  only  six  months,  having 
been  assassinated  by  Maolpeder,  the  Maormor  of  the  Meams,  at  Men- 
teith^  at  the  instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  DonaL  Duncan  left,  by  his 
wife  Ethreda,  daughter  of  Ooapatrick,  a  son,  William,  sometimes  sur* 
named  Fita*Duncan. 

Donal*bane  again  seised  the  sceptre,  but  he  survived  Duncan  only 
two  years.  Edgar  JStheling  having  assembled  an  anny  in  England, 
entered  Scotland,  and  made  Donal  prisoner  in  an  action  which  took  place, 
in  September  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
orders  of  Edgar,  and  died  at  Roscobie  in  Forfarshire,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  his  eyesight,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  age. 
The  series  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Kings  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
Donal-bane. 

The  accession  of  Kenneth  to  the  Pictish  thronei  and  the  consequent 
union  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  introduced,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Pictish  dominions,  many  usages  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Scoto- 
Irish.  Some  of  these  would  require  the  force  of  a  positive  law  to  esta- 
blish them,  while  others  would  be  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  Pic- 
tish customs.  The  authenticity  of  the  Macalpine  laws  has  been  ques- 
tioned; but,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  upon  such  a  dubious  ques- 
tion, we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  sovereign  would  find 
it  necessary  to  make  some  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  two 
nations  he  had  united.  It  certainly  appears,  that  the  Brehon  law  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  was  introduced  among  the  Picts  under  Kenneth.  By  this 
law  every  chief,  or  Jicdthf  had  a  Brehon,  or  judge,  within  his  district, 
and  this  office  was  hereditary,  descending  to  ^e  sons  of  the  judge,  who 
were  brought  up  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  law  of  tanistry,  which 
limited  the  right  of  succession  to  the  cro¥m  to  the  royal  line,  but  did 
not  confine  that  suocession  to  any  direct  series,  was  another  character- 
istic m  the  new  government,  which  superseded  the  Pictish  law  of  sue 
cession.  This  law  which  left  the  succession  open  io  competition,  and 
the  only  exception  from  which  seems  to  have  been,  when  a  tanist,  or 
heir  presumptive,  was  appointed  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
naturally  produced  innumerable  disorders  in  the  state,  and  weakened 
the  government,  and  hence  the  many  civil  strifes,  tumults,  and  assassi- 
nations we  have  witnessed  during  the  whole  sway  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
kings. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  poetry  of  the  Celts.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  take  some  notice  of  their  music,  which  seems  to 
have  been  cultivated  with  greater  success  by  the  Scots,  than  by  the 
Picts.      A  question  has  been  raised  by  the  genealogists   of  miisic. 
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whether  she  is  die  mother  or  daughter  of  poetry,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  music  or  poetry  be  the  older  art.  Such  a  discussion  appears  to 
be  neither  instructive  nor  amusing,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  oyer 
with  this  simple  remark,  that  the  kindred  and  sister  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  are  undoubtedly  almost  coeval  in  their  origin.  Among  the 
Cdls  the  science  of  music  was  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  formed 
a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  Bards.  Some  remains  of  the  songs 
of  the  Druids  are  said  still  to  existy*  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  diaunt- 
ing  of  the  Druidical  precepts  in  times  of  paganism,  was  imitated  by  the 
early  Christians.  This  is  indeed  extremely  probable.  The  primitive 
Christians  did  not,  for  many  ages,  devote  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  melody  of  the  church,  and  in  the  east  they  are  supposed  to 
have  long  followed  the  music  of  the  synagogue.  The  Gregorian 
chaunt,  as  used  in  the  Catholic  churches  at  Vespers,  is  conjectured  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Jews,  with  some  trifling  variations, 
made  by  Bt.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  still  far- 
ther improved  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  from  whom  the  music  do 
rives  its  present  name.f 

The  great  characteristics  of  the  Gaelic  music,  are,  its  simplicity,  ten- 
derness, and  expression.  All  the  ancient  music  is  distinguished  by  the 
first  quality ;  for  the  complex  movements  and  intricate  notes  of  modeni 
composers  were  unknown  to  antiquity:  but  the  latter  qualities,  which  may 
be  termed  natUmaiy  in  as  much  as  they  are  dependant  upon  the  genius 
and  character  of  a  people,  and  the  structure  of  language,  are  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  music  of  the  Highlanders.  **  The  Welsh,  the  Scots, 
and  the  Irish,  have  all  melodies  of  a  simple  sort,  which,  as  they  are 
connected  together  by  cognate  marks>  evince  at  once  their  relationship 
and  antiquity/' j: 

The  ancient  Scottish  scale  consists  of  six  notes,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed exemplification,  No.  1.  The  lowest  note,  A,  was  afterwards 
added  to  admit  of  the  minor  key  in  wind  instruments.  The  notes  in 
the  Diatonic  scale,  No.  2,  were  added  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  whetk  music  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
the  notes  in  the  Chromatic  scale.  No.  8,  were  further  added.  Although 
many  of  the  Scottish  airs  have  had  the  notes  last  mentioned  introduced 
into  them,  to  please  modem  taste,  they  can  be  played  without  them, 
and  without  altering  the  character  of  the  melody.  Any  person  who 
understands  the  ancient  scale  can  at  once  detect  the  later  additions. 
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t  The  Oregorian  song  oonslsta  ef  eigbt  tones,  of  which  four  are  called  authentic,  ani 
four  are  said  to  be  plagal.  The  former  are  confined  to  an  octaye;  the  plagal  descends 
fVem  the  lower  octare  to  the  fourth  below. 
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The  Graelic  music  consists  of  difFerent  kinds  or  species.  1.  Martial 
music,  the  Golltraidheacbt  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Prosnaehadh  Cath  of 
the  Gael,  consisting  of  a  spirit-stirring  measure,  short  and  rapid. 
2.  The  Geantraidheacht,  or  plaintive,  or  sorrowful,  a  kind  of  mnsie  to 
which  the  Highlanders  are  very  partial.  The  Coronadi  or  lament,  siuig 
at  funerals,  is  the  most  noted  of  this  sort.  3.  The  Snantraidheacht,  ar 
composing,  calculated  to  cahn  the  mind,  and  to  lull  the  person  to  sleepw 
4.  Songs  of  peace,  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  6.  Songa  of  victory 
snngby  the  bards  before  the  king  on  gluing  a  victory.  6.  Love  songs. 
These  last,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  music,  the  senai* 
bility  and  tenderness  of  which  excites  the  passion  of  love^  ^*  and  stim* 
ulated  by  its  influence,  the  Ga^  indulge  a  spirit  of  the  most  romantio 
attachment  and  adventure  which  the  peasantry  of  perhaps  bo  other 
country  exhibit."* 

<<  liie  ancient  Ga6l  were  fond  of  singing,  whether  in  a  sad  or  cheers- 
fill  frame  of  mind.  Bacon  justly  remarks,  *  that  music  feedeth  that  dis- 
position which  it  findeth :'  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  brewing  mischief,  when 
a  Caledonian  warrior  was  heard  to  *  hum  his  surly  song.'  This  race, 
in  all  their  labours,  used  appropriate  songs,  and  accompanied  their  harps 
with  their  voices.  At  harvest  the  reapers  kept  time  by  singing;  at  sea 
the  boatmen  did  the  same;  and  while  the  women  were  graddaning, 
performing  the  luaghadh,  or  at  other  rural  labour,  they  enlivened  their 
work  by  certain  airs  called  luineags.  When  milking,  they  sung  a  cer 
tain  plaintive  melody,  to  which  the  animals  listened  with  calm  atten- 
tion. The  attachment  which  the  natives  of  Celtic  origui  have  to  their 
music,  is  strengthened  by  its  intimate  connexion  with  Uie  national 
songs.  The  influence  of  both  on  the  Scots'  character  is  confessedly 
great — the  pictures  of  heroism,  love,  and  happiness,  exhibited  in  their 
songs,  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  elevate  the  mind  of 
the  humblest  peasant.  The  songs,  united  with  their  appropriate  musici 
afl^ct  the  sons  of  Scotia,  particularly  when  far  distant  from  their  native 
glens  and  majestic  mountains,  with  indescribable  feelings,  and  excit«  a 
spirit  of  the  most  romantic  adventure.  In  this  respect,  the  Swiss,  who 
inhabit  a  country  of  like  character,  and  who  resemble  the  Highlanders 
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ill  many  particulars,  experience  similar  emotions.  On  hearing  the  na* 
tional  ranz  de  vaches,  their  howels  yearn  to  revisit  the  ever  dear  scenea 
of  their  youth.  So  powerfully  is  the  amor  patriffi  awakened  by  this 
celebrated  air,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  its  being  played 
under  pain  of  death  among  the  troops,  who  would  burst  into  tears  on 
hearing  it,  desert  their  colours,  and  eveu  die. 

'<  No  songs  could  be  more  happily  constructed  for  singing  during 
labour,  than  those  of  the  Highlanders,  every  person  being  able  to  join 
in  them,  sufficient  intervals  being  allowed  for  breathing  time.     In  a 
certain  part  of  the  song,  the  leader  stops  to  take  breath,  when  all  the 
others  strike  in  and  complete  the  air  with  a  chorus  of  words  and  sylla- 
bles, generally  without  signification,  but  admirably  adapted  to  g^ve 
effect  to  the  time.     In  singing  during  a  social  meeting,  the  company 
reach  their  plaids  or  handkerchiefs  from  one  to  another,  and  swaying 
them  gently  in  their  hands,  from  side  to  side,  take  part  in  the  chorus 
as  above.     A  large  company  thus  connected,  and  see-sawing  in  r^^lar 
time,  has  a  curious  effect ;  sometimes  the  bonnet  is  mutually  grasped 
over  the  table.     The  low  country  manner  is,  to  cross  arms  and  shake 
each  other's  hands  to  the  air  of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  or  any  other  popu- 
lar and  commemorative  melody.     Fhir  a  bhata,  or,  the  boatmen,  is 
sung  in  the  above  manner,  by  the  Highlanders  with  much  effect.     It 
is  the  song  of  a  girl  whose  lover  is  at  sea,  whose  safety  she  prays  for, 
and  whose  return  she  anxiously  expects.     The  greater  proportion  of 
Gaelic  songs,  whether  sung  in  the  person  of  males  or  females,  celebrate 
the  valour  and  heroism,  or  other  manly  qualifications,  of  the  Clans.'*  * 
Connected  with  the  Gaelic  music,  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Celts 
remain  to  be  noticed;  but  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  harp 
and  to  the  bag-pipe,  the  latter  of  which  has  long  since  superseded  the 
former  in  the  Highlands.     The  harp  is  the  most  noted  instrument  oi 
antiquity,  and  was  in  use  among  many  nations.     It  was,  in  particular, 
the  fevourite  instrument  of  the  Celts.     The  Irish  were  great  proficients 
in  harp  music,  and  they  are  said  to  have  made  great  improvements  on 
the  instrument  itself.     So  honourable  was  the  occupation  of  a  harper 
among  the  Irish,  that  none  but  freemen  were  permitted  to  play  on  the 
liarp,  and  it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  not  to  have  a 
harp,  and  be  able  to  play  on  it.     The  royal  household  always  included 
a  harper,  who  bore  a  distinguished  rank.     Even  kings  did  not  disdain 
to  relieve  the  cares  of  royalty  by  touching  the  strings  of  the  harp;  and 
we  are  told  by  Major,  that  James  I.,  who  died  in  fourteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  excelled  the  best  harpers  among  the  Irish,  and  the 
Scotch  Highlanders.     But  harpers  were  not  confined  to  the  houses  of 
kings,  for  every  chief  had  his  harper,  as  well  as  his  bard. 

The  precise  period  when  the  harp  was  superseded  by  the  bag-pipe 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain*  Roderick  Morrison,  usually  called  Rory 
Dall,  or  the  blind,  was  one  of  the  last  native  harpers.     He  was  harper 
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to  the  laird  of  M*Leod.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  MorrisoD  led  an 
itineraDt  life,  and  ia  sixteen  kiindred  and  fifty,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Robertson  of  Lnde,  on  which  ooeasion  he  composed  a  porst  or  air, 
called  Snipar  chinm  na  Leod,  or  Lade's  Sapper,  which,  with  other 
pieces,  is  still  preserred.  Mcintosh,  the  compiler  of  the  Gaelic 
Proyerbs,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who,  it 
appears,  was  a  harp  player  himself  of  some  eminence.  '*  One  night, 
my  father,  James  M'Intosh,  said  to  Lade,  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
hear  him  play  apon  the  harp^  which,  at  that  time,  began  to  give 
place  to  the  yiolki.  After  sapper,  Lude  and  he  retired  to  another 
room,  in  which  there  was  a  coaple  of  harps,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
Qaeen  Mary.  James,  says  Lade,  here  are  two  harps;  the  largest 
one  is  tiie  loadest,  bat  the  small  one  is  the  sweetest,  which  do  you 
wish  to  hear  played?  James  answered  the  small  one^  which  Lude 
took  up,  and  played  upon,  till  daylight.* 

The  last  harper,  as  ia  commonly  supposed,  was  Murdoch  McDonald, 
harper  to  McLean  of  Coll.  He  received  instractions  in  playing  from 
Rory  Dall,  in  Sky,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  and  from  accounts  of  pay- 
ments made  to  him,  by  M'Lean,  still  extant,  Murdoch  seems  to  have 
continued  in  his  fionily  till  the  year  serenteen  hundred  and  thirty*four, 
when  he  appears  to  have  g^ne  to  Quinish,  in  Mull,  where  he  died. 

The  history  of  the  bag^pipe  is  curious  and  interesting,  but  such 
history  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Although  a  very 
ancient  instrument  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Celtic  nadons.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Trojans,  Oreeks  and  Romans; 
but  how  or  in  what  manner  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  Highlands, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved.  Two  suppositions  have  been 
started  on  this  point,  either  that  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Romans,  or  by 
the  Northern  Nations.  The  latter  conjecture  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  for  we  cannot  possibly  imagine,  that  if  the  bag-pipe  had 
been  introduced  so  early,  as  the  Roman  epoch,  no  notice  should 
have  been  taken  of  that  instrnment,  by  the  more  early  annalists  and 
poets.  But  if  the  bag-pipe  was  an  imported  instrument,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  great  Highland  pipe  is  peculiar  to  the  Highlands,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  national  instrument  in  Europe?  If  it  was  intro« 
duced  by  the  Romans,  or  by  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  how  has  it  happen- 
ed that  no  traces  of  that  instrument  in  its  present  shape  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  except  in  the  Highlands?  There  is,  indeed,  some  plausibility 
in  these  interrogatories,  but  they  are  easily  answered  by  supposing,  what 
is  very  probable,  that  the  great  bag-pipe,  in  its  present  form,  is  the 
work  of  modem  improvement,  and  that,  orig^ally,  the  instrument  was 
much  the  same,  as  is  still  seen  in  Belgium  and  Italy. 

The  effects  of  this  national  instrument  in  arousing  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have,  from  infimcy,  been  accustomed  to  its  wild  and 
warlike  tones  are  truly  astonishing.  <<  In  halls  of  joy,  and  in  scenes  of 
mourning  it  has  prevailed  ;  it  has  animated  her  (Scotland's)  warriors 
in  battle,  and  welcomed  them  back  after  their  toils,  to  the  homes  of 
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ibeir  love  and  the  hills  of  their  nativity.  Its  strains  were  the  first 
sounded  on  the  ears  of  infancy,  and  they  are  the  last  to  be  forgotten,  in 
the  wanderings  of  age.  Eyen  Highlanders  will  allow  that  it  is  not 
the  gentlest  of  instruments  ;  but  when  far  from  their  mountain  homes, 
what  sounds,  however  melodious,  could  thrill  round  their  heart  like  one 
burst  of  their  own  wild  native  pipe  ?  The  feelings  which  other  m- 
struments  awaken,  are  general  and  undefined,  because  they  talk  alike 
to  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Grermans,  and  Highlanders,  for  they  are 
common  to  all ;  but  the  bag-pipe  is  sacred  to  Scotland,  and  speaks  a 
language  which  Scotsmen  only  feel.  It  talks  to  them  of  home  and  all 
the  past,  and  brings  before  them,  on  the  burning  shores  of  India,  the 
wild  hills  and  oft  frequented  streams  of  Caledonia ;  the  friends  that  are 
thinking  of  them,  and  the  sweethearts  and  wives  that  are  weeping 
for  them  there  I  and  need  it  be  told  here,  to  how  many  fields  of  dan- 
ger and  victory  its  proud  strains  have  led  I  There  is  not  a  battle 
that  is  honourable  to  Britain  in  which  its  war  blast  has  not  sounded. 
When  every  other  instrument  has  been  hushed  by  the  confusion  and 
carnage  of  the  scene,  it  has  been  borne  into  the  thick  of  battle,  and,  far 
in  the  advance,  its  bleeding  but  devoted  bearer,  sinking  on  the  earth, 
has  sounded  at  once  encouragement  to  his  countrymen  and  his  own 
coronach."*  Many  interesting  anecdotes  connected  with  the  use  of 
this  instrument  on  the  field  of  battle  will  be  given  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  military  history  of  the  modem  Highlanders. 

History  has  thrown  little  light  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
Highlands  during  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  periods ;  but,  judging  from 
the  well-attested  celebrity  of  the  college  of  Icolm-kill^  which  shed  its 
ra3rs  of  knowledge  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  glens  of  Cale- 
donia, we  cannot  doubt  that  learning  did  flourish  in  some  degree  among 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  final  destruction  of  the  venerable  abbey  of 
lona,  by  the  Danish  pirates,  unfortunately  checked  for  a  time  the  pro* 
gross  of  civilization,  and  swept  away,  as  is  supposed,  the  proofs  collected 
by  the  monks  in  support  of  the  learning  of  those  times,  and  to  which, 
if  they  had  been  preserved,  the  historian  of  future  ages  would  have 
appealed.  No  man,  no  scholar,  no  christian  can  visit  the  hallowed  ruins 
of  lona  without  awakening  associations,  the  most  powerful  and  affect- 
ing. Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  and  inflexible  moralist,  thus  describes 
the  emotions  he  felt  on  visiting  this  celebrated  spot :  "  We  were  now 
treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefit  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract 
tlie  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endea- 
voured, and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity 
of  thinking  beings.     Far  from  me^  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid 

*  Preface  to  Macdonald's  Ancient  Martial  Music  of  Scotland. 
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philosophy,  as  would  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue  I  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gun  force  on 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm  amonn; 
the  ruins  of  lona." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Philalogical  demarcation  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands— Anglo-Saxon  colon!- 
ntion  of  the  Highlands— Characteristics  of  the  Highlanders— Care  shown  by  them  in 
educating  their  Children — Highland  Garb— Dress  of  the  women— Antiquity  of  Tartan 
—Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders — Kelpies,  Urisks,  Daoine  Shi,  &c.— Second  Sight 
—Weddings— Matrimonial  fidelity-— Punishment  of  the  breach  thereof— Reciprocal 
attachment  of  Parents  and  Children— Disgrace  and  Punishment  of  Bankruptcy — 
Fidelity  in  performing  engagements — Courage— Love  of  Country — Contempt  of 
Death— Hospitality. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  era  in  our  history,  when  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land begins  to  appear,  and  when,  by  the  influx  of  a  Gothic  race  into  the 
former,  the  language  of  that  part  of  North  Britain  is  completely  revo- 
lutionized, when  a  new  dynasty  or  race  of  sovereigns  ascends  the 
throne,  and  when  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  epoch  which  closes  the  last  chapter,  the  Gaelic  was  the  al- 
most universal  language  of  North  Britain.  In  proof  of  this,  reference 
has  been  made  to  proper  names,  or  names  of  persons  and  places,  which 
were  all  Gaelic  during  that  period,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
ancient  chartularies  and  chronicles,  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  the  re- 
gister of  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews.  In  the  Lowlands,  however,  some 
places  still  retain  the  British  appellations  conferred  on  them  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  close  aiEnity  between  the  same  names  in  the  British  and 
Gaelic;  and  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  Gaelic  language  did  not  ob- 
tain such  a  complete  mastery  over  the  British  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the 
Highlands. 

Although  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
does  not  come  exactly  within  the  design  of  the  present  work;  yet,  as 
forming  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
as  contradistingubhed  from  the  Highlands,  a  slight  notice  of  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting. 

At  the  time  when  the  Romans  invaded  North  Britain,  the  whole 
population  of  both  ends  of  the  bland  consisted  of  a  Celtic  race,  the 
descendants  of  its  original  inhabitantB.  Shortly  after  the  Roman  ab- 
dication of  North  Britain  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-six^ 
which  was  soon  succeeded   by   the  final  departure   of  the   Romans 
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from  the  British  shores,  the  Saxons,  a  people  of  Gothic  origin,  establish- 
ed themselves  upon  the  Tweed,  and  afterwards  extended  their  settlements 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  Dalriads,  as  we  have  seen, 
landed  in  Kintyre  and  Argyle  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
colonized  these  districts,  from  whence,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
two  centuries,  they  overspread  the  Highlands  and  western  islands,  which 
their  descendants  have,  ever  since>  continued  to  possess.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  fresh  colony  of  Scots  from  Ireland  settled 
in  Galloway  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons^  and  having  overspread  the 
whole  of  that  country,  were  afterwards  joined  by  detachments  of  the 
Scots  of  Kintyre  and  Argyle,  in  connexion  with  whom  they  peopled 
that  peninsula.  Besides  these  three  races,  who  made  permanent  settle- 
ments in  Scotland,  the  Scandinavians  colonized  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands,  and  also  established  themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland. 

But  notwithstanding  these  early  settlements  of  the  Gothic  race,  the 
era  of  the  Saxon  colonization  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  is,  with  more 
propriety,  placed  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  a  Saxon  princess,  and  the  protection  he  gave  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fugitives  who  sought  for  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  Normans,  laid  the  foundations  oi 
those  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors. 
Malcolm,  in  his  warlike  incursions  into  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, carried  off  immense  numbers  of  young  men  and  women,  who  were 
CO  be  seen  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  in  almost  every  village  and  house 
in  Scotland.  The  Gaelic  population  was  quite  averse  to  the  settlement 
of  these  strangers  among  them,  and  it  is  said  that  the  extravagant  mode 
of  living  introduced  by  the  Saxon  followers  of  Queen  Margaret,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Scotland,  in  the  reign 
of  Donalbane,  who  rendered  himself  popular  with  his  people  by  this  un- 
friendly act. 

This  expulsion  was,  however,  soon  rendered  nugatory,  for  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Edgar,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Scoto- Saxon  dynasty,  many  dis- 
tinguished Saxon  fiunilies  with  their  followers  settled  in  Scotland,  to  the 
heads  of  which  £unilies  the  king  made  grants  of  land  of  considerable 
extent.  Few  of  these  foreigners  appear  to  have  come  into  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  the  brother  and  successor  of  Edgar; 
but  vast  numbers  of  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo-Normans,  and  Flemings,  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  L  That  prince 
had  received  his  education  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.  and  had  married 
Maud  or  Matildes,  the  only  child  of  Waltheof  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  Huntingdon,  by  Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror  on  the 
mother's  side.  This  lady  had  many  vassals,  and  when  David  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  he 
was  followed,  successively,  by  a  thousand  Anglo-Normans,  to  whom  he 
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distributed  lands,  on  which  they  and  their  followers  settled.     Most  of 
the  illustrious  families  in  Scotland  originated  from  this  source. 

Malcolm  Ceanmore  had,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  resided 
for  some  time  in  England  as  a  furtive,  under  the  protection  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language; 
which  language,  after  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Margaret,  became 
that  of  the  Scottish  court  This  circumstance  made  that  language 
fashionable  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  in  consequence  of  which  and  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  under  David  L,  the  Gaelic  language  was 
altogether  superseded  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  in  little  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Malcolm.  A  topographical  line  of  de* 
marcation  was  then  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  languages, 
which  has  eyer  since  been  kept  up,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar phenomena  ever  obsenred  in  the  history  of  philology. 

The  change  of  the  seat  of  government  by  Kenneth  on  ascending  the 
Pictish  throne,  from  Inverlochay,  the  capital  of  the  Scots,  to  Abemethy, 
also  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  marble  chair,  the  emblem  of  sover- 
eignty, from  Dunstaffnage  to  Scone,  appears  to  have  occasioned  no  de- 
triment to  the  Gaelic  population  of  the  Highlands;  but  when  Malcolm 
Ceanmore  transferred  his  court  about  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
six  to  Dunfermline,  which  also  became,  in  place  of  lona,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  the  rays  of  royal  bounty,  which  had  hitherto  difiused 
its  protecting  and  benign  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
were  withdrawn,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  poverty.  '*  The 
people,"  8a3rs  General  David  Stewart,  "  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
laws,  became  turbulent  and  fierce,  revenging  in  person  those  wrongs  for 
which  the  administrators  of  the  laws  were  too  distant  and  too  feeble  to 
afford  redress.  Thence  arose  the  institution  of  chiefe,  who  naturally 
became  the  judges  and  arbiters  in  die  quarrels  of  their  clansmen  and 
followers,  and  who  were  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  their  property,  and  their  power;  and  accordingly  the  chie& 
established  within  their  own  territories  a  jurisdiction  almost  wholly  in- 
dependent of  their  liege  lord."* 

The  connexion  which  Malcolm  and  his  successors  maintained  with 
England,  estranged  still  ferther  the  Highlanders  from  the  dominion  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  laws;  and  their  history,  after  the  Gaelic  population 
of  the  Lowlands  had  merged  into  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  presents,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  between  rival 
clans,  which  will  be  noticed  afterwards,  nothing  remarkable  till  their 
first  appearance  on  the  military  theatre  of  our  national  history  in  the 
campaigns  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  others.  Of  these  campaigns  and 
other  interesting  military  achievements  of  the  modern  Highlanders,  we 
intend  to  give  the  details ;  but  before  entering  upon  that  important  and 
highly  interesting  portion  of  our  labours,  we  mean  to  bring  under  the 

•  Sketches,  I.  20. 
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notice  of  the  reader  such  objects  of  general  interest  connected  with  the 
ancient  state  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Highlanders  in  former  times,  as  may  be  considered  interesting  either  in 
a  local  or  national  point  of  view. 

The  early  history  of  the  Highlanders  presents  us  with  a  bold  and 
hardy  race  of  men,  filled  with  a  romantic  attachment  to  their  native 
momituns  and  -glens,  cherishing  an  exalted  spirit  of  independence,  and 
fiimly  bound  together  in  septs  or  clans  by  the  ties  of  khidred.  Hav* 
ing  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  pent  up  for  many 
centuries  within  the  Grampian  range^  the  Highlanders  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar character,  and  retsdned  or  adopted  habits  and  manners  differing 
widely  from  those  of  their  Lowland  neighbours.  "  The  ideas  and  em* 
ployments,  which  their  seclusion  from  the  world  rendered  habitual,-^ 
the  ^miliar  contemplation  of  the  most  sublime  objects  of  nature, — the 
habit  of  concentrating  their  afiections  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their 
own  glens,  or  the  limited  circle  of  their  own  kinsmen, — and  the  necessity 
of  union  and  self-dependence  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  combing 
to  form  a  peculiar  and  original  character.  A  certain  romantic  senti- 
ment, the  oilkpring  of  deep  and  cherished  feeling,  strong  attachment  to 
their  country  and  kindred,  and  a  consequent  disdain  of  submission  to 
strangers,  formed  the  character  of  independence;  while  an  habitual 
contempt  of  danger  was  nourished  by  their  solitary  musings,  of  which 
the  honour  of  their  dan,  and  a  long  descent  from  brave  and  warlike 
ancestors,  formed  the  fr^uent  theme.  Thus,  their  exercises,  their 
amusements,  their  modes  of  subsistence,  their  motives  of  action,  their 
prejudices  and  their  superstitions,  became  characteristic,  permanent,  and 
peculiar. 

**  Firmness  and  decision,  fertility  in  resources,  ardour  in  friendship, 
and  a  generous  enthusiasm,  were  the  result  of  such  a  situation,  such 
modes  of  life,  and  such  habits  of  thought  Feeling  themselves  separated 
by  Nature  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  distinguished  by  their  lan- 
guage, their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  dress,  they  considered 
themselves  the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  and  regarded  the 
Saxons  of  the  Lowlands  as  strangers  and  intruders."* 

Like  their  Celtic  ancestors,  the  Highlanders  were  tall,  robust,  and 
well  formed.'  Eariy  marriages  were  unknown  among  them,  and  it  was 
rare  for  a  female  who  was  of  a  puny  stature  and  delicate  constitution  to 
be  honoured  with  a  husband.  The  following  observations  of  Martin  on 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  western  islands  may  be  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Highlanders : — *^  They  are  not  obliged  to  art  in  forming 
their  bodies,  for  Nature  never  foils  to  act  her  part  bountifrilly  to  them; 
perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  so  few  bodily  im- 
perfections are  to  be  seen,  nor  any  children  that  go  more  early.  I 
have  observed  several  of  them  walk  alone  before  they  were  ten  months 

*  Slewftrt's  Sketches,  I.  7,  8. 
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old :  they  are  bathed  all  over  every  morning  and  evening,  some  in  cold, 
some  in  warm  water ;  but  the  latter  is  most  commonly  used,  and  they 
wear  nothing  strait  about  them.  The  mother  generally  suckles  the 
child,  ^tiling  of  which,  a  nurse  is  provided,  for  they  seldom  bring  up  any 
by  hand :  they  give  new  bom  infants  fresh  butter  to  take  away  the 
miconiumy  and  this  they  do  for  several  days ;  they  taste  neither  sugar, 
nor  cinnamon,  nor  have  they  any  daily  allowance  of  sack  bestowed  on 
them,  as  the  custom  is  elsewhere,  nor  is  the  nurse  allowed  to  taste  ale. 
The  generality  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  before  they  are  se- 
ven, eight,  or  ten  years  old ;  and  many  among  them  wear  no  night- 
caps before  they  are  sixteen  years  old,  and  upwards ;  some  use  none  all 
their  life-time,  and  these  are  not  so  liable  to  headaches  as  others  who 
keep  their  heads  warm."* 

This  practice  of  bathing  children  every  morning  and  evening  contri- 
dutes  more  than  any  other  expedient  to  steel  the  body  against  cold,  and 
to  preserve  the  frame  from  rheumatic  affection.  Nor  did  this  healthy 
operation  cease  with  childhood, — it  was  continued  in  after  life,  and  the 
practice  still  is  with  those  who  wear  the  kilt  to  wash  their  limbs  every 
morning  as  a  preventive  against  cold.  These  precautions  made  the 
Highlanders  impervious  to  cold,  and  indifferent  to  warm  and  cumbrous 
clothing.  Their  wardrobe  was,  of  course,  very  scanty,  but  quite  suffi- 
cient for  useful  purposes,— comfort  and  cleanliness. 

As  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Highlanders  to  cold,  reference 
has  been  made  to  their  often  sleeping  in  the  open  air  during  the  severi- 
ty of  winter.  Birt,  who  resided  among  them  and  wrote  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  relates  that  he  has  seen  the  places 
tvhich  they  occupied,  and  which  were  known  by  being  free  from  the 
snow  that  deeply  covered  the  ground,  except  where  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  had  melted  it.  The  same  writer  represents  a  chief  as  giving  of- 
fence to  his  clan  by  his  degeneracy  in  forming  the  snow  into  a  pillow 
before  he  lay  down.  *'  The  Highlanders  were  so  accustomed  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  that  the  want  of  shelter  was  of  little  consequence  to 
them.  It  was  usual  before  they  lay  down,  to  dip  their  plaids  in  water, 
by  which  the  cloth  was  less  pervious  to  the  wind,  and  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  produced  a  warmth,  which  the  wooUen,  if  dry,  could  not  afford. 
An  old  man  informed  me,  that  a  &vourite  place  of  repose  was  under  a 
cover  of  thick  over-hanging  heath.  The  Highlanders,  in  1745,  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  use  tents.  It  is  not  long  since  those  who 
frequented  Lawrence  fair,  St  Sair's,  and  other  markets  in  the  Garioch 
of  Aberdeenshire,  gave  up  the  practice  of  sleeping  in  the  open  fields. 
The  horses  being  on  these  occasions  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  in- 
habitants no  longer  have  their  crop  spoiled,  by  their  *  upthrough 
neighbours,'  with  whom  they  had  often  bloody  contentions,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  unceremonious  visits/'f 

•  Martin's  Westem  Islands,  2d  edit.  p.  194,  195.  i   Logan,  1.  101,  106. 
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Till  of  late  years  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  plaid,  philebeg 
and  bonnet  formed  the  ancient  garb  of  the  Highlanders,  but  some 
writers  have  maintained  that  the  philebeg  is  of  modem  invention,  and 
that  the  tniis,  which  consisted  of  breeches  and  stockings  in  one  piece, 
and  made  to  fit  close  to  the  limbs,  was  the  old  costume.  Pinkerton 
says,  that  the  kilt  **  is  not  ancient,  but  singular,  and  adapted  to  their*' 
— -the  Highlanders'— '*  savage  life, — was  always  unknown  among  the 
Welsh  and  Irish,  and  that  it  was  a  dress  of  the  Saxons,  who  could  not 
afibrd  breeches."*  We  like  an  ingenious  ai^ument  even  from  the  pen 
of  this  vituperative  writer,  with  all  his  anti-Gaelic  prejudices,  and  have 
often  admired  his  tact  in  managing  it ;  but*  after  he  had  admitted  that 
"  breeches  were  unknown  to  the  Celts,  from  the  beginning  to  this 
day,"f  It  was  carrying  conjecture  too  &r  to  attribute  the  introduction  of 
the  philebeg  to  the  Saxons,  who  were  never  able  to  introduce  any  of 
their  customs  into  the  Highlands ;  and  of  all  changes  in  the  dress  of  a 
people,  we  think  the  substitution  of  the  kilt  for  the  tnus  the  most  im- 
probable. 

That  the  truis  are  very  ancient  in  the  Highlands  is  probable,  but 
they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who  always  used  them 
when  travelling  on  horseback*  Beague,  a  Firenchman,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  campaigns  in  Scotland  in  fifteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  printed  in  P&ris  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  states  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Haddington,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fi)rty-nine,  **  tliey 
(the  Scottish  army)  were  followed  by  the  Highlanders,  and  these 
last  go  almost  naked  s  they  have  painted  waistcoats,  and  a  sort  of  wool- 
len covering,  variously  coloured." 

The  style  of  dress  is  aUuded  to  by  our  older  historians,  by  Major, 
Bishop  Lesly,  and  Buchanan.  Lindsay  of  Pitsoottie  also  thus  notices 
it : — **  The  other  pairt  northeme  ar  full  of  mountaines,  and  very  rud 
and  homelie  kynd  of  people  doetli  inhabite,  which  is  called  the  Reid 
Schankes,  or  wyld  Scottis.  They  be  doathed  with  ane  mantle,  with 
ane  schirt,  fachioned  after  the  Irish  manner,  going  bair  legged 
to  the  knie."^  Another  who  wrote  before  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  observes  that,  in  his  time,  '*  they"— the  Highlanders-^^^  de- 
light much  in  marbled  cloths,  especially  that  have  long  stripes  of  sundry 
colours ;  they  love  chiefly  purple  and*blue  ;  their  predecessors  used  short 
mantles,  or  plaids  of  divers  colours,  sundrie  ways  divided,  and  among  soma 
the  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day ;  but,  for  the  most  part  now, 
they  are  brown,  most  near  to  the  colour  of  the  hadder,  to  the  effect  when 
they  lye  among  the  hadders,  the  bright  colour  of  their  plaids  shall  not 
bewray  them,  with  the  which,  rather  coloured  than  clad,  they  suffer  the 
most  cruel  tempests  that  blow  in  the  open  fields,  in  such  sort,  that  in 
a  night  of  snow  they  sleep  sound."§ 

•  liitroducUon  to  History  of  ScoUand,  II.  7a  f  Ibid.  I.  304. 

I  Chronidea  of  Scotland,  Ixxiv. 
$  Cartayne  Mattera  oonoeniiDg  Scotland,  London,  printed  10Q3. 
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There  was  nothing  a  Highlander  took  so  much  delight  in  as  the  im- 
provement of  his  personal  appearance  by  the  aid  of  dress.  The  point 
of  personal  decoration  being  once  secured,  it  mattered  not,  says  Gene- 
ral Stewart,  that  hb  dwelling  was  mean^  his  domestic  utensils  scanty, 
and  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  his  house  and  ftimiture  merely 
such  as  could  be  prepared  by  his  own  hands.  Yet,  with  all  his  gay 
tendencies,  the  Highlander  looked  upon  the  occupations  of  the  taUor 
and  weaver  with  profound  contempt,  and  as  fit  only  for  sickly  and  effemi- 
nate persons.  He  did  not  disdain,  however,  to  be  his  own  shoemaker, 
cooper,  and  carpenter,  all  of  which  he  considered  honourable  profes- 
sions, when  confined  at  least  to  the  supply  of  his  own  domestic  necessi- 
ties. We  shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  High- 
land costume  :— 

The  Breacan-feile,  literally,  the  chequered  covering,  is  the  original 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  and  hnas  ihe  chief  part  of  the  costume; 
but  it  is  now  almost  laid  aside  in  its  simple  form.  It  consbted  of 
a  plain  piece  of  tartan  from  four  to  six  yards  in  length,  and  two 
yards  broad.  The  plaid  was  adjusted  with  great  nicety,  and  made 
to  surround  the  waist  in  great  plaits  or  folds,  and  was  firmly  bound 
round  the  loins  with  a  leathern  belt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower 
side  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  the  knee  joint,  and  then,  while  there 
were  the  foldings  behind,  the  doth  was  double  before.  The  upper 
part  was  then  fitstened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  large  brooch  or 
pin,  so  as  to  display  to  the  most  advantage  the  tastefulness  of  the 
arrangement,  the  two  ends  being  sometimes  suffered  to  hang  down  ;  but 
that  on  the  right  side,  which  was  necessarily  the  longest,  was  more 
usually  tucked  under  the  belt  In  battle,  in  travelling,  and  on  other 
occasions,  this  added  much  to  the  commodiousness  and  grace  of  the  cos- 
tume. By  this  arrangement,  the  right  arm  of  the  wearer  was  left 
uncovered  and  at  full  liberty ;  but  in  wet  or  very  cold  weather  the  plaid 
was  thrown  loose,  by  which  both  body  and  shoulders  were  covered.  To 
give  free  exercise  for  both  arms  in  case  of  need,  the  plaid  was  &stened 
across  the  breast  by  a  large  silver  bodkin,  or  circular  brooch,  often  en- 
riched with  precious  stones,  or  imitations  of  them,  having  mottos 
engraved,  consisting  of  allegorical  and  figurative  sentences.*  Although 
the  belted  plaid  was  peculiar  to  ihe  Highlanders,  it  came  gradually  to 
be  worn  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowland  districts  adjoining 
the  Highlands;  but  it  was  discontinued  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

As  the  Breacan  was  without  pockets,  a  purse,  called  sparan  by  the 
Highlanders,  was  fastened  or  tied  in  front,  which  was  very  serviceable. 
This  purse  was  made  of  goats*  or  badgers'  skin,  and  sometimes  of  leather, 
and  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  gaudy  as  that  now  in  use.  People  of 
rank  or  condition  ornamented  their  purses  sometimes  with  a  silver 

«  Slewart'8  Sketches,  I.  74. 
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mouthpiece,  and  fixed  the  tassels  and  other  appendages  with  silver  fiisten- 
ings;  but  in  general  the  mouthpieces  were  of  bnas,  and  the  cords 
employed  were  of  leather  neatly  interwoven.  The  sporan  was  divided 
into  several  compaitmentB.  One  of  these  was  appropriated  for  holding 
a  wateh,  another  money,  &c  The  Highlanders  even  carried  their  shol 
in  the  sponui  occasionally,  but  for  thia  purpose  they  commonly  carried 
a  wallet  at  the  right  side,  in  whidi  they  also  stowed  when  travelling,  a 
quantity  of  meal  and  other  provisions.  This  militaxy  iry^nprnck  was 
ealled  dorlach  by  the  Highlanders. 

The  use  of  stockings  and  shoes  is  comparatively  of  recent  date  in  the 
Highlands.  Originally  they  encased  their  feet  in  a  piece  of  untanned 
hide,  cut  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  foot,  and  drawn  dose  together  with 
leather  thongs,  a  practice  which  is  observed  by  the  descendants  of  tlie 
Scandinavian  setUas  in  the  Shetland  islands  even  to  the  present  day ; 
but  this  mode  of  covering  the  feet  was  hr  from  being  general,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  went  barefooted.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  Highlanders  who  Ibught  at  Killiorankie ;  and  Birt,  who  wrote  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago,  says  that  he  visited  a  weU-educated  and  polite 
Laird,  in  the  north,  who  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  nor  had  any 
covering  for  his  feet.  A  modem  writer  observes,  that  when  the  High- 
land regiments  were  embodied  during  the  fVench  and  American  wars, 
hundreds  of  the  men  were  brought  down  without  either  stockings  or 
shoes. 

The  stockings,  which  were  originally  of  the  same  pattern  with  the 
plaid,  were  not  knitted,  but  were  cut  out  of  the  web,  as  is  still  done  in 
the  case  of  those  worn  by  the  common  soldiers  in  the  Highland  regi-* 
ments ;  but  a  great  variety  of  fency  pattens  are  now  in  use.  l^e 
garters  were  of  rich  colours,  and  broad,  and  were  wrought  in  a  small 
bom,  which  is  now  almost  laid  aside*  Their  texture  was  very  close, 
which  prevented  them  from  wrinkling,  and  displayed  the  pattern 
to  its  fbll  extent  On  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  cavalcade,  on 
Michaeknas  day,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  North  Uist,  when 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  both  sexes  appeared  on  horseback,  the  women, 
in  return  for  presents  of  knives  and  purses  given  them  by  the  men,  pte^ 
sented  the  latter  f  <  with  a  pair  of  fine  garters  of  divers  colours."f 

The  bonnet,  of  which  there  were  various  patterns,  completed  the  na« 
tional  garb,  and  those  who  could  afibrd  had  also,  as  essential  accompani- 
ments, a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork  stuck  in  the  side  of  the  sheath,  and 
sometimes  a  spoon,  together  with  a  pair  of  steel  pistols. 

The  garb,  however,  differed  materially  in  quality  and  in  ornamental 
display,  according  to  the  rank  or  ability  of  the  wearer.  The  short  coat 
and  waistcoat  worn  by  the  wealthy,  were  adorned  with  silver  button^ 
tassels,  embroidery,  or  lace,  according  to  the  taste  or  fhshion  of  the  times  * 
and  even  **  among  the  better  and  more  provident  of  the  lower  jranks,'' 

f  llailin'8  Western  Islands,  2d  Edit  p.  80. 
I.  O 
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S8  General  Stewart  remarks,  silver  buttons  were  frequently  found,  which 
had  come  down  to  them  as  an  inheritance  of  long  descent.  The  same 
author  observes,  that  the  reason  for  wearing  these  buttons,  which  were 
of  a  large  size  and  of  solid  silver,  was,  that  their  value  might  defray  the 
expense  of  a  decent  funeral  in  the  event  of  the  wearer  £Edling  in  battles 
or  dying  in  a  strange  country  and  at  a  distance  from  hm  friends.  The 
officers  of  Mackay's.and  Munroe's  Highland  regiments,  who  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  wars  of  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  in  addition  to  rich  buttons^ 
wore  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck,  to  secure  the  owner,  in  case  of  being 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  good  treatment,  or  payment  for  future 
ransom. 

Although  shoe  buckles  now  form  a  part  of  the  Highland  costume, 
they  were  unknown  in  the  Highlands  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  ancient  Highlanders  did  not  wear  neckcloths.  Their  shirts  were 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  as  linen  was  long  expensive,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  linen  shirts  came  into  general  use.  We  have  heard  an 
old  and  intelligent  Highlander  remark,  that  rheumatism  was  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  unknown  in  the  Highlands  until  the  introduction  of  linen 
shirts. 

It  is  observed  by  General  Stewart,  that  ^*  among  the  circumstances 
which  influenced  the  military  character  of  the  Highlanders,  their  pecu- 
liar garb  was  conspicuous,  which,  by  its  freedom  and  lightness,  enabled 
them  to  use  their  limbs,  and  to  handle  their  arms  with  ease  and  celerity, 
and  to  move  with  great  speed  when  employed  with  either  cavalry  or 
light  infantry.  In  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  and  on  various  other  occasions,  they  were  often  mixed  with 
the  cavalry,  affording  to  detached  squadrons  the  incalculable  advantage, 
of  support  from  in&ntry,  even  in  tiieir  most  rapid  movements*"  ''  I 
observed/'  says  the  autiior  of  <  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  speaking  of  the 
Scots  army  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty,  <<  I  observed  that  these  parties 
had  always  some  foot  with  them,  and  yet  if  the  horses  galloped  or  pushed 
pn  ever  so  forward,  the  foot  were  as  forward  as  they,  which  was  an  ex- 
traordinary advantage.  These  were  those  they  call  Highlanders ;  they 
would  run  on  foot  with  all  their  arms,  and  all  their  accoutrements,  and 
kept  very  good  order  too,  and  kept  pace  with  the  horses,  let  them  go  at 
what  rpite  ihey  would." 

Among  the  different  costumes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  none, 
can  stand  comparison  with  the  Highland  garb  for  gracefulness.  The 
nice  discernment  and  correct  taste  of  £ustace  preferred  it  to  the  formal 
and  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  Asiatic  costume.  Its  wftTtfy,  now  that 
«uch  a  complete  change  has  been  effected  in  the  manners  and  con- 
dition of  the  people,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  a  more  suitable  dress  for  the  times  when  it  wais  used,  could 
not  have  been  invented. 

The  dress  of  the  women  seems  to  require  some  little  notice.     Till 
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mamagey  or  till  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  they  went  with  the  head  bare^ 
the  hair  being  tied  with  bandages  or  some  slight  ornament,  after  which 
they  wore  a  head-dress,  called  the  curch,  made  of  Unen,  which  was  tied 
under  the  chin;  but  when  a  young  woman  lost  her  virtue  and  character 
she  was  obliged  to  wear  a  cap,  and  never  afterwards  to  appear  bare-headed* 
Martin's  observations  on  the  dress  of  the  females  of  the  western  islands, 
may  be  taken  as  giving  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  that  worn  by  those  of 
the  Highlands.  **  The  women  wore  sleeves  of  scarlet  cloth,  closed  at 
the  end  as  men's  vests,  with  gold  lace  round  them,  having  plate  buttons 
set  with  fine  stones.  The  head-dress  was  a  fine  kerchief  of  linen,  strait 
about  the  head.  The  plaid  was  tied  before  on  the  breast,  with  a  buckle 
of  silver  or  brass,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  former  of  one  hundred  merks  value ;  the  whole  curiously 
engraved  with  various  animals.  There  was  a  lesser  buckle  which  was 
worn  in  the  middle  of  the  larger.  It  had  in  the  centre  a  large  piece  of 
crystal,  or  some  finer  stone,  of  a  lesser  size."  The  plaid,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stripes  of  red,  black,  or  blue,  was  white,  reached 
from  the  neck  almost  to  the  feet ;  it  was  plaited,  and  was  tied  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt  of  leather,  studded  with  small  pieces  of  silver* 

The  antiquity  of  the  tartan  has  been  called  in  question  by  several 
iwriters,  who  have  maintained  that  it  is  of  modem  invention ;  but  they 
have  given  no  proofs  in  support  of  their  assertion.  We  have  seen  that 
an  author  who  wrote  as  fiur  back  as  the  year  fift;een  hundred  and  ninety 
seven,  mentions  this  species  of  cloth ;  and  in  the  account  of  charge  and 
discharge  of  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  King  James  III. 
in  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  one,  the  following  entries  occur:—* 
^    '^  An  elne  and  ane  halve  of  blue  tartane  to  lyne  his  gowne 

of  cloth  of  gold, £1  10     6 

"  Four  elne  and  ane  halve  of  tartane  for  a  sparwurt  aboun 

his  credill,  price  ane  elne,  lOs.  2     5     0 

^*  Halve  ane  elne  of  duble  tartane  to  lyne  collars  to  her 
lady  the  Queue,  price  8  shillings." 
It  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that  tartan  is  a  modern  invention. 

When  the  great  improvements  in  the  process  of  dyeing  by  means  of 
chemistry,  are  considered,  it  will  appear  surprising,  that  without  any 
knowledge  of  this  art,  and  without  the  substances  now  employed,  the 
Highlanders  should  have  been  able,  from  the  scanty  materials  which  their 
country  afibrded,  to  produce  the  beautiful  and  lasting  colours  which 
distinguished  the  old  Highland  tartan,  some  specimens  of  which  are  un- 
derstood still  to  exist,  and  which  retain  much  of  their  original  bril- 
liancy of  colouring.  "  In  dyeing  and  arranging  the  various  colours  of 
their  tartans,  they  displayed  no  small  art  and  taste,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  distinctive  patterns  (or  sets,  as  they  were  called)  of  Uio 
different  clans,  tribes,  families,  and  districts.  Thus,  a  Macdonald,  a 
Campbell,  a  Mackenzie,  &c.  was  known  by  his  plaid ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Atholc,  Glenorchy,  and  other  colours  of  diflTcrent  districts,  were 
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easily  distinguishable.  Besides  those  general  diyistons,  industrious 
housewiTes  had  patterns,  distinguished  by  the  set,  superior  quality,  and 
fineness  of  cloth,  or  brightness  and  variety  of  the  oolouis*  In  those 
times,  when  mutual  attachment  and  confidenee  subsisted  between  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  kmd  in  the  Highlands,  the  removal  of  ten- 
ants, except  in  remarkable  cases,  rarely  occurred;  and,  consequently,  it 
was  easy  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  any  particular  set  or  pattern,  even 
among  the  lower  orders."* 

The  Highlanders,  in  oommon  with  most  other  nations,  were  much 
addicted  to  superstition.  The  pecuBar  aspect  of  their  country,  in 
which  nature  appears  in  its  wildest  and  most  romantic  features,  exhi' 
biting  at  a  glance  sharp  and  rugged  mountains,  with  dreaiy  wastes—* 
wide-stretched  lakes,'  and  rapid  torrents,  over  which  the  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  tempests,  and  rains,  of  heaven,  exhaust  their  terrific  ragei 
wrought  upon  the  creative  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  from  these 
appeajrai{ces,  the  Highlanders  *'  were  naturally  led  to  ascribe  every  dis* 
aster  to  the  influence  of  superior  powers,  in  whose  character  the  predo- 
minating feature  necessarily  was  malignity  towards  the  human  race."f 

The  most  dangerous  and  most  malignant  creature  was  the  As/pis,  or 
water-horse,  which  was  supposed  to  aJlure  women  and  children  to  his 
subaqueous  haunts,  and  there  devour  them.  Sometimes  he  would  swell 
the  lake  or  torrent  beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  overwhehn  the  unguard- 
ed traveller  in  the  flood.  The  shepherd,  as  he  sat  upon  the  brow  of  a 
rock  in  a  summer's  evening,  often  fended  he  saw  this  animal  dashii^ 
along  the  surfeoe  of  the  lake,  or  browsing  .on  the  pasture-ground  upon 
iu  verge. 

The  urisksy  who  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  condition  somewhat  inter* 
mediate  between  that  of  mortal  men  and  spirits,  ^*  were  a  sort  of  lubbary 
supematurals,  who,  like  the  brawmes  of  England,  could  be  gained  over 
by  kind  attentions  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  ferm ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  many  femilies  in  the  Highlands  had  one  of  the  order  attached 
to  it."  j:  The  urisks  were  supposed  to  live  dispersed  over  the  High- 
lands, each  having  his  own  wild  recess ;  but  they  were  said  to  hold 
stated  assemblies  in  the  oelebrated  oave  called  Ooirt'iua^Uriskmj  situ- 
ated near  the  base  of  Ben-Venue,  in  Aberfeyle,  on  its  northern  shoulder. 
It  overhangs  Loch  Katrine  **  in  s€>lenm  grandeur,"  and  is  beautifiilly 
and  feithfully  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott§ 

•  Stewart's  Skeiohaf,  vol.  I.  ]».  76.     f  Graham's  Sk«toliM  of  I'ertMiiro.      i  IbM. 

§  "  It  was  a  wild  and  strmnge  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  ouUaw's  feet. 
Tha  dell,  upon  the  movuitafn's  crest. 
Yawned  lika  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben- Venue's  grey  summit  wild. 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frowned  Incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  formed  the  rugged  sylvan  grot. 
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The  wrukSf  thougfa  generally  inelined  to  mischiefy  were  supposed  to 
relax  in  this  propensityy  if  kindly  treated  by  the  fiunilies  which  they 
hannted.  They  were  even  senrieeable  in  some  instances,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  were  often  considered  an  acquisition.  Each  fiunily  regu* 
lariy  set  down  a  bowl  of  cream  for  its  nrisk»  and  eren  clothes  were 
sometimes  added.  The  nrisk  resented  any  omission  or  want  of  atten* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  fiunily;  and  tradition  says,  that  the  nrisk  ol 
Gkuekoiif  a  small  fiirm  aboot  a  mile  to  tiia  west  of  Ben-Venne,  hsnng 
been  disappointed  one  night  of  his  bowl  of  cream»  after  performing  the 
tadL  allotted  him,  took  his  dqMrtnre  about  day-break,  uttering  a  horrible 
shriek,  and  never  again  returned* 

The  Daamt  Ski^  or  Shi'  (meti  cfpemeej^  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  Ikurime  tmOka  (good  men),  come  next  to  be  noticed.  Dr  P. 
Graham  considers  the  part  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
which  relates  to  these  imaginary  penoIli^  and  iHiich  is  to  this  day  re- 
tained, as  he  observes,  in  some  degree  of  purity^  as  ^  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  branch  of  Hig^iland  mythology." 

Although  it  has  been  genenlly  si^vposed  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Daoine  Shi*  is  the  same  as  that  respecting  the  friries  of  England,  as 
portrayed  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream«  and 
perhaps,  too,  of  the  Orientals,  they  differ  essentially  in  many  important 
points. 

The  Daoine  Slu',  or  men  of  peace,  who  are  the  fairiu  of  the  High- 
landers, ^  though  not  abaohitely  malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  pee- 
vish repining  race  of  beings,  who,  possessing  themselves  but  a  scanty 
porlalon  of  h^piness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind  their  mwe  com- 
plete and  substantial  enjoyments.    They  are  supposed  to  ei\joy,  in  their        •. 

The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  madoi 
Unkas  where  short  and  sudden  shone 
From  Btnggling  beam  on  diif  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  wak'd  the  solemD  still, 
Sare  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
WHh  dasUng  hollow  Toioe,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  diffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavem  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  a  wild  cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fitir 
Sought  for  a  space  their  eafety  there. 
Grey  Sttperstitionls  whisper  dcead. 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  then^  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  meon«light  tread  their  mystic  mam. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder*s  gase." 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  c  iil.  s.  9S. 
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Bubterraneous  recesses^  a  sort  of  shadowy  happiness,  a  tinsel  grandeur, 
which,  however,  they  would  willingly  exchange  for  the  more  solid  joys 
of  mortals."  *  Green  was  the  colour  of  the  dress  which  these  men  of 
peace  always  wore,  and  they  were  supposed  to  take  offence  when  any 
of  the  mortal  race  presumed  to  wear  their  favourite  colour.  The  High- 
landers ascribe  the  disastrous  result  of*  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  to  the 
circumstance  of  Viscount  Dundee  having  been  dressed  in  green  on  that 
ill-fiited  day.  This  colour  is  even  yet  considered  ominous  to  those  of 
his  name  who  assume  it. 

The  abodes  of  the  Daoine  Shi'  are  supposed  to  be  below  grassy  emi« 
nences  or  knoUs,  where,  during  the  night,  they  celebrate  their  festivities 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  dance  to  notes  of  the  softest  musicf 
Tradition  reports  that  they  have  often  allured  some  of  the  human  race 
into  their  subterraneous  retreats,  consisting  of  gorgeous  i^Mrtments,  and 
that  they  have  been  regaled  with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  and  de- 
licious wines.  Their  females  far  exceed  the  daughters  of  men  in  beauty. 
If  any  mortal  shall  be  tempted  to  partake  of  their  repast,  or  join  in  their 
pleasures,  he  at  once  forfeits  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  is  bound 
down  irrevocably  to  the  condition  of  a  Shi'ich,  or  man  of  peace. 

"  A  woman,"  says  a  Highland  tradition,  ''  was  conveyed,  in  days  of 
yore,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  men  of  peace.  There  she  was  re- 
cognised by  one  who  had  formeily  been  an  ordinary  mortal, ,  but  who 
had,  by  some  fatality,  become  associated  with  •  the  Shi'ichs.  This  ac* 
quaintance,  still  retaining  some  portion  of  human  benevolence,  warned 
her  of  her  danger,  and  counselled  her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  ab- 
stain from  eating  or  drinking  with  them  for  a  certain  space  of  time. 
She  complied  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend;  and  when  the  period 
assigned  was  elapsed,  she  found  herself  again  upon  earth,  restored  to 
the  society  of  mortals.  It  is  added,  that  when  she  had  examined  the 
viands  which  had  been  presented  to  her,  and  which  had  appeared  so 
tempting  to  the  eye,  they  were  found,  now  that  the  enchantment  had 
been  removed,  to  consist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the  earth." 

Some  mortals,  however,  who  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  the 
snares  of  the  Shi'ichs,  are  generally  believed  to  have  obtained  a  release 
from  Fairyland,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  the  society  of  their  friends. 
Ethert  Brand,  according  to  the  legend,  was  released  by  the  intrepidity 
of  his  sister,  as  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  fourth  Canto  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake : — 

•  Graham's  Sketches. 

t  The  belief  in  Fairies  is  a  popular  superstition  among  the  Shetlanders.  The  margin 
of  a  small  lake  called  the  Sandy  Loch,  about  two  miles  from  Lerwick,  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  their  favourite  resort  It  is  said  that  they  often  walk  in  procession  along  the 
sides  of  the  loch  in  different  costumes.  Some  of  the  natives  used  frequently,  when  pass- 
ing by  a  knoU,  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  fairies,  and  when  the  music  ceased, 
they  would  hear  the  rattling  of  the  pewter  plates  which  were  to  be  used  at  supper.  The 
fairies  sometimes  visit  the  Shetland  bams,  from  which  they  are  usually  ijected  by  means 
of  a  flail,  which  the  proprietor  wields  with  great  agility,  thumping  and  threshing  in 
tvery  direction. 
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"  She  crosaed  Biin  thrioe  that  lady  bold : 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand» 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Etheit  Brand  1" 

A  recent  tradition  gives  a  similar  story,  except  in  its  unfortunate 
catastrophe)  and  is  thus  related  by  Dr  Patrick  Grahame  in  his  ^'  Slietchet 
of  Perthshire-" 

'  The  Rey.  Robert  Kirk,  the  first  translator  of  the  Psalqas  into  Gaelic 
verse,  had  formerly  been  minister  at  Balquidder ;  and  died  minister  of 
Aberfoyle,  in  1688,  at  the  early  age  of  42.  His  gravestone,  which 
may  be  seen  near  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  Aberfoyle,  bears  the 
inscription  which  is  given  undemeath.:^  He  was  walking,  it  is  said, 
one  evening  in  his  night-gown,  upon  the  little  eminence  to  the  west 
of  the  present  manse,  which  is  still  reckoned  a  Dunr€hi\  He  fell  down 
dead,  as  was  believed  ;  but  this  was  not  his  fitte : — 

'*  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  fairy  king  has  power, 
That  he  sunk  down  (but  not)  in  sinful  fray. 
And,  'twizt  life  and  death,  was  snatched  away. 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower."  , 

Mr  Kirk  was  the  near  relation  of  Mr  Graham  of  Duchray,  the  an« 
cestor  of  the  present  General  Graham  Stirling.  Shortly  after  his  fune- 
ral, he  appeared  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  sunk  down,  to  a  mutual' 
relation  of  his  own  and  of  Duchray.  "  Go,"  said  he  to  him,  "  to  my 
cousin  Duchray,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  not  dead ;  I  fell  down  in  a 
swoon,  and  was  carried  into  Fairy-land,  where  I  now  am.  Tell  him, 
that  when  he  and  my  friends  are  assembled  at  the  baptism  of  my  child 
— for  he  had  left  his  wife  pregnant — I  will  appear  in  the  room,  and  that 
if  he  throws  the  knife  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  over  my  head,  I  will 
be  released,  and  restored  to  human  society."  The  man,  it  seems,  ne- 
glected for  some  time,  to  deliver  the  message.  Mr  Kirk  appeared  to 
him  a  second  time,  threatening  to  haunt  him  night  and  day  till  he  ex- 
ecuted his  commission,  which  at  length  he  did.  The  day  of  the  baptism 
arrived.  They  were  seated  at  table.  Mr  Kirk  entered,  but  the  laird  of 
Duchray,  by  some  unaccountable  fatality,  neglected  to  perform  the 
prescribed  ceremony.  Mr  Kirk  retired  by  another  door,  and  was  seen 
no  more.     It  is  firmly  believed  that  he  i»,  at  this  day,  in  Fairy-land. 

Another  legend  in  a  similar  strain  is  also  given  as  communicated  by 
a  very  intelligent  young  lady : — 

**  A  young  man  roaming  one  day  through  the  forest,  observed  a 
number  of  persons,  all  dressed  in  green,  issuing  firom  one  of  those 
round  eminences  which  are  commonly  accounted  faiiy  hills.  Each  of 
them,  in  succession,  called  upon  a  person  by  name,  to  fetch  his  horse. 
A  caparisoned  steed  instantly  appeared ;  ihey  all  mounted,  and  sallied 

\  RosvRTus  KiKK,  A.  M.  l*inavjR  HiBKaMii(c)jB  lumen,  Obiit,  Sk. 
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forth  into  the  regions  of  the  air.  The  young  man»  like  Ali  Baba^  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  ventured  to  pronounce  the  same  name»  and  called  for 
his  horse.  The  steed  immediately  appeared ;  he  mounted,  and  was 
soon  joined  to  the  fairy  choir.  He  remained  with  them  for  a  year,  go- 
ing about  with  them  to  fidrs  and  weddings  and  feasting,  though  unseen 
by  mortal  eyes,  on  the  yictuab  that  were  exhibited  on  those  occasions. 
They  had,  one  day,  gone  to  a  wedding,  where  the  cheer  was  abun* 
dant.  During  the  feast  the  bridegroom  sneezeeL  The  young  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  said,  ^  God  bless  you.'*  The  fairies  were 
offended  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  name,  and  assured  him» 
that  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it  they  would  punish  him.  The  bridegroom 
sneezed  a  second  time.  He  repeated  his  blessing  ;  they  threatened  more 
than  tremendous  vengeance.  He  sneezed  a  third  time ;  he  blessed  him 
as  before.  The  fiuries  were  enraged ;  they  tumbled  him  firom  a  preci- 
pice, but  he  found  himself  unhurt,  and  was  restored  to  the  socie^  of 
mortals." 

The  Shi'ichs,  or  men  of  peace,  are  supposed  to  have  a  design  against 
new-bom  children,  and  women  in  childbed,  whom,  it  is  still  universally 
believed,  they  sometimes  carry  off  into  their  secret  recesses.  To  pre- 
vent this  abduction,  women  in  childbed  are  closely  watched,  and  are 
not  left  alone,  even  for  a  single  moment,  till  the  child  is  baptized,  when 
the  Shi'ichs  are  supposed  to  have  no  more  power  over  them«f 

*  Dr  GrahAm  has  some  eurioui  obienraUons  on  this  practice.  It  is  mantioued  b/ 
Apuleius  in  his  Metamorphosis  of  the  Golden  Am;  and  in  the  Greek  Anthologia, 
this  custom  is  recorded  in  a  rerse,  which  spealcs  of  the  withholding  of  this  blessing  by  an 
evil-minded  person:-* 

Lib.  IL  §  i/f  ^tf^uiuf. 
*<  Nor  does  he  say,  Jupiter  save  him,  if  he  should  sneese:'^ 

In  the  seventeenth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Penelope,  led  by  the  account  given  by 
Kumaeus  of  a  stranger  that  had  just  arrived,  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  the  return 
of  Ulysses,  expresses  her  expectations,  when  her  son  Telemaehus  sneesea  alond. 
Auguring  flivonnibly  from  this  omen,  Penelope  smiles,  and  gives  orders  to  conduct 
the  stranger  to  the  palace. 

'*  She  spoke.    Telemachus  then  sneei^d  aloud ; 
Constnined,  his  nostril  echo*d  through  the  crowd. 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blest *> 

Prom  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  blessing  among  the  Siamese,  it  has  been  in. 
forred,  with  some  degrae  of  probability,  that  it  is  of  oriental  origin,  and  was  brought 
into  Europe  along  with  the  druidical  superstition.  Father  Tachard,  in  his  Fo^offe  de 
Siam,  abridged  by  Le  Cierc  in  his  Bibliatheque  UnivendU  de  PAnnee,  1687,  thus  re- 
lates the  belief  of  the  Siamese  as  to  this  practice.  "  The  Siamese  believe  that,  in  the 
other  world,  there  is  an  angel,  whose  name  is  Prayompaban,  who  has  a  book  before 
him,  in  which  the  \i(b  of  every  individual  upon  earth  is  written;  he  i«  incessantly 
employed  in  reading  this  book ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  page  which  contains  the 
history  of  any  particular  person,  that  person  InfaUibly  sneeses.  This,  say  the  Siameaa- 
is  the  reason  why  wo  snoeM  apon  earth ;  and  that  wo  are  In  use  to  wish  a  long  and 
happy  life  to  those  who  sneeze.'* 

t  The  Fairies  of  Shetland  appear  to  be  bolder  tlun  the  Shi'ichsof  the  Highlands^ 
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The  following  tradition  will  illostnite  this  branch  of  the  popular  su- 
perstition respecting  the  Shi'iohs:  A  woman  whose  new-born  diild  had 
been  conveyed  bythem  into  their  secret  abodes,  was  also  carried  thither 
hers^  to  remain,  however,  only  until  she  should  suckle  her  infiuit. 
8he  one  day,  during  this  period,  observed  the  Shilchs  busily  employed 
in  tnSxittg  various  ingredients  in  a  boOing  cauldron;  and  as  soon  as  the 
composition  was  prepared,  she  remarl^ed  that  they  all  carefully  anointed 
thdr  eyes  with  it,  laying  the  remainder  sMde  ibr  future  use.  la  a  mo- 
ment when  they  were  all  absent,  she  also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyes 
with  the  precious  drug,  but  had  time  to  apply  it  to  one  eye  only,  when 
the  Daoine  Shi  returned.  But  with  that  eye,  she  was  henceforth  enabled 
to  see  every  thing  as  it  really  passed  in  their  secret  abodes;  she  saw 
every  object,  not  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  ia  deceptive  splendour  and 
elegance,  but  in  its  genuine  colours  and  form.  The  gaudy  ornaments 
of  the  apartment  were  reduced  to  the  naked  walls  of  a  gloomy  cavern. 
Soon  after,  having  discharged  her  office,  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own 
home.  Still,  however,  she  retained  the  fhculty  of  seeing  with  her  medi- 
cated eye,  every  thing  that  was  done,  any  where  in  her  presence,  by 
the  deceptive  art  of  the  order.  One  day,  amidst  a  throng  of  people, 
she  chanced  to  observe  the  Shi*ich,  or  man  of  peace,  in  whose  possession 
she  had  left  her  child,  though  to  every  other  eye  invisible.  Prompted 
by  maternal  affection,  she  inadvertently  a<icosted  him,  and  began  to  in- 
quire after  the  wel&re  of  her  child.  The  man  of  peace,  astonished  at 
^us  being  recognised  by  one  of  mortal  race,  sternly  demanded  how 
she  had  been  enabled  to  discover  him.  Awed  by  the  terrible  frown  of 
his  countenance,  she  acknowledged  what  She  had  done.  He  spit  into 
her  eye,  and  extinguished  it  for  ever. 

The  Shrichs,  it  is  still  believed,  have  a  great  propensity  for  attending 
funerals  and  weddings,  and  other  public  entertainments,  and  even 
fiurs.  They  have  an  object  in  this;  for  it  is  believed  that,  though  invi- 
sible to  mortal  eyes,  they  are  busily  employed  in  carrying  away  the 
substantial  articles  and  provisions  which  af>e  exhibited,  in  place  of  which 
they  substitute  shadowy  forms,  having  the  appearance  of  the  things 
so  purloined.  And  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  this  mythology,  even  till 
a  recent  period,  that  some  persons  are  old  enough  to  remember,  that 
some  individuals  would  not  eat  any  thing  presented  on  the  occasions 
alluded  to,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  unsubstantial  and  hurtful. 

As  the  Shi'ichs  are  always  supposed  to  be  present  on  all  occasions, 
though  invisible,  the  Highlanders,  whenever  they  allude  to  them,  do  so 

for  they  sr«  ^Remed  to  curry  off  yovmg  efafldren  ev«n  after  baptism,  taking  eare, 
hotv«t«r,  10  rabitiUite  a  cabbage  atock,  or  aomethiiig  elae  In  lieu,  which  it  mode  ta 
asettme  the  appearance  of  the  abstracted  child.  The  unhappy  mother  must  take  as 
m&ch  care  of  this  phantom  as  she  did  of  her  chlld^  and  on  ne  account  destroy  it, 
otherwise,  it  is  believed,  the  fairies  will  not  restore  her  child  to  her.  «  This  is  not 
ray  bairn,"  said  a  mother  to  a  neighbour  who  was  condoling  with  her  on  the  wasted  ap- 
pearance of  her  infant,  then  sitting  on  her  knee,—'*  this  Is  not  my  balm— may  the  d— I 
rest  where  my  bairn  now  Is  !'* 

I  P 
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in  terms  of  respect.  This  is,  however,  done  as  seldom  as  possible,  as 
they  endeavour  to  avoid  conversing  about  them  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  when  the  Shi'ichs  are  casually  mentioDed,  the  HighLanders  add 
some  propitiatory  expression  of  praise  to  avert  their  displeasure,  which 
they  greatly  dread.  This  reserve  and  dread  on  the  part  of  the  High- 
landers, is  said  to  arise  from  the  peevish  envy  and  jealousy  which  the 
Shi'ichs  are  believed  to  entertain  towards  the  human  race<  Although 
believed  to  be  always  present,  watching  the  doings  of  mortals,  the 
Shi'ichs  are  supposed  to  be  more  particular  in  their  attendance  on  Fri- 
day, on  which  day  they  are  believed  to  possess  very  extensive  influence. 
They  are  believed  to  be  especially  jealous  of  what  may  be  said  con- 
cerning them ;  and  if  they  are  at  all  spoken  of  on  that  day,  which  is 
never  done  without  great  reluctance,  the  Highlanders  uniformly  style 
them  the  Daoine  mcUhaj  or  good  men. 

According  to  the  traditionary  legends  of  the  Highlanders,  the  Shi'- 
ichs are  believed  to  be  of  both  sexes;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
among  the  Highlanders  that  m&a  have  sometimes  cohabited  with  fe- 
males of  the  Shi'ich  race,  who  are  in  consequence  called  Leannan  Shi'. 
These  mistresses  are  believed  to  be  very  kind  to  their  mortal  para- 
mours, by  revealing  to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  things  both  present 
and  ^ture,  which  were  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  many  herbs,  it  is  related,  has 
been  obtained  in  this  way  from  the  Leannan  Shi'.  The  Daoine  Shi' 
of  the  other  sex  are  said,  in  their  turn,  to  have  sometimes  held  inter 
course  with  mistresses  of  mortal  race. 

This  popular  superstition  relatmg  to  the  Daoine  Shi',  is  supposed^ 
with  good  reason,  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  times  of  the  Druids,  or 
rather  to  have  been  invented  by  them  after  the  overthrow  of  their  hier- 
archy, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  existence  of  their  order,  after 
they  liad  retreated  for  safety  to  caves  and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  fo- 
rest. This  idea  receives  some  corroboration  from  the  Gaelic  term, 
Druidheachd,  which  the  Highlanders  apply  to  the  deceptive  power  by 
which  the  men  of  peace  are  believed  to  impose  upon  the  senses  of  man- 
kind ;  '*  founded,  probably,  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  old,  concern- 
ing the  magical  powers  of  the  Druids.  Deeply  versed,  according  to 
Caesar's  information,  as  the  Druids  were,  in  the  higher  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  probably  acquainted  with  electricity,  and  various 
branches  of  chemistry,  they  might  find  it  easy  to  excite  the  belief  of 
their  supernatural  powers,  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated- vulgar."^* 
The  influence  of  this  powerful  order  upon  the  popular  belief  was  felt 
long  after  the  supposed  era  of  its  extinction ;  for  it  was  not  until  Chris- 
tianitj  was  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  that  the  total  suppression  of 
the  Druids  took  place.     Adomnan  mentions  in  his  life  of  St  Columba^ 

*  fSraham's  Sketchet. 
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the  moddruidiy  (or  sons  of  Dniidsy)  as  existiDg  in  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  Colmnba;  and  he  informs  us,  ^  that  the  saint  was  intemipted  at  the 
castle  of  the  king  (of  the  Picts),  in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  offices^ 
by  certain  magii*  a  term,  by  the  bye»  lulled  by  Pliny  to  the  order 
of  the  Dniids.  The  following  jMunage  from  an  ancient  Gadic  MS.^  in  the 
possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
lith  or  Idth  century,  is  conjectured  to  refer  to  the  incident  noticed  by 
Adomnan.  "•  After  this,  St  Columba  went  upon  a  time  to  the  king  oi 
the  Picts,  namely,  Bruidhi,  son  of  Milchu,  and  the  gate  of  the  castle 
was  shut  against  him ;  but  the  iron  locks  of  the  town  opened  instantly, 
through  the  prayers  of  Columb  Cille*  Then  came  the  son  of  the  king, 
to  wit,  Maelchu,  and  his  Druid,  to  argue  keenly  against  Columb  Cille, 
in  support  of  paganism." 

Martin  relates,  that  the  natives  of  South-Uist  believed  that  a  valley 
called  Glenslyte,  situated  between  two  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  was  haunted  by  spirits,  whom  they  called  the  Great  Men,  and 
that  if  any  man  or  woman  entered  the  valley  without  first  making  an  en* 
tire  resignation  of  themselves  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  men,  they  would 
infiillibly  grow  mad*  The  words  by  which  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  these  men  are  comprehended  in  three  sentences,  where- 
in the  glen  is  twice  named.  This  author  remonstrated  with  the  inha^ 
bitants  upon  this  '*  piece  of  silly  credulity,"  but  they  answered  that 
there  had  been  a  late  instance  of  a  woman  who  went  into  the  glen  with-* 
out  resigning  herself  to  the  g^dance  of  the  great  men,  ''  and  imme- 
diately after  she  becafne  mad ;  which  confirmed  them  in  their  unreason- 
able fancy."  He  also  observes,  that  the  people  who  resided  in  the  glen 
in  summer,  said,  they  sometimes  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  air  like  men 
^peaking.f 

The  same  writer  mentions  a  universal  custom  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  islands,  of  pouring  a  cow's  milk  upon  a  little  hill,  or  big 
stone,  where  a  spirit  they  called  Brownie,  was  believed  to  lodge,  which 
spirit  always  i^peared  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  man,  with  very  long  brown 
hair.  On  inquiring  ^*  from  several  well-meaivng  women,  who,  until  ol 
late,  had  practised  it,"  they  told  Martin  that  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors,  who  believed  it  was  attended  with  good  for* 
tune,  but  the  most  credulous  of  the  vulgar  had  then  Md  it  aside. 

It  was  also  customary  among  the  "over-curious,"  in  the  western 
islands,  to  consult  an  invisible  oracle,  concerning  the  fate  of  families, 
battles,  &c  This  was  done  three  difierent  ways ;  the  first  was  by  a 
company  of  men,  one  of  whom  being  chosen  by  lot,  was  aflerwards  car- 
ried to  a  river,  the  boundary  between  two  villages :  four  of  the  company 
seized  on  him,  and  having  shut  his  eyes,  they  took  him  by  the  Iq^  and 
arms,  and  then  tossing  him  to  and  fro,  struck  his  posteriors  with  force 

t  MS.  No.  IV.  noticed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Poems  of  O&sian, 
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against  the  bank.  One  of  them  then  cried  out»  What  u  it  you  hare 
got  here  ?  Another  answered,  A  log  of  birch-wood.  The  other  cried 
again,  Let  his  invisible  firiends  appear  from  all  quarters,  and  let  them 
relieve  him,  by  giving  an  answer  to  our  present  demands;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  a  number  of  little  creatures  came  from  the  sea,  who  an* 
swered  the  question,  and  disappeared  suddenly.  The  man  was  then  set 
at  liberty,  and  they  all  returned  home  to  take  their  measures  according 
to  the  prediction  of  their  fidse  prophets.  This  was  always  practised  at 
night. 

The  second  way  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  by  a  party  of  men,  who 
first  retired  to  solitary  places,  remote  from  any  house,  and  then  singling 
out  one  of  their  numb^r^  wrapt  him  in  a  large  cow's  hide,  which  they 
folded  about  him,  covering  all  but  his  head,  in  which  posture  they  left 
him  all  night  until  his  invisible  friends  relieved  him  by  giving  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question  put ;  which  answer  he  received^  as  he  fimcied, 
from  several  persons  he  found  about  hun  all  that  time.  His  companions 
returned  to  him  at  break  of  day  when  he  communicated  his  news  to 
them,  which  it  is  said  *' often  proved  iatal  to  those  concerned  in  such  un- 
lawful inquiries."* 

The  third  way  of  consulting  the  oracle,  and  which  considtation  was 
to  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  second,  was  this  v  The  same  company 
who  put  the  man  into  the  hide,  took  a  live  cat  and  put  him  on  a  spit. 
One.  of  the  company  was  mnployed  to  turn  the  spit,  and  when  in  the  act 
of  turning,  one  of  his  companions  would  ask  him,  what  are  you  doing  ? 
He  answered,  I  roast  this  oat,  until  his  friends  answer  the  question,  the 
same  as  that  proposed  to  the  man  inclosed  in  the  hide.  Afterwards  a 
very  large  oat  was  said  to  come,  attended  by  a  number  of  lesser  cats, 
desiring  to  relieve  the  cat  turned  upon  the  spit,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion. And  if  the  answer  turned  out  to  be  the  same  that  was  grrea  to 
the  man  in  the  hide,  then  it  was  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  other, 
which  in  this  case  was  believed  infallible.f 

A  singular  practice  called  Dets-ttft/ existed  in  the  Western  Islands,  so 
called  from  a  man  going  round  carrying  fire  in  his  right  hand,  which  in 
the  Gaelic  is  called  Deas,  In  the  island  of  Lewis  this  fiery  circuit  was 
made  about  the  houses,  com,  catde,  &c.  of  each  particular  family,  Co 
protect  them  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  The  fire  was  also  carried 
round  about  women  before  they  were  churched  after  child-bearing,  and 
about  children  till  they  were  baptised.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  morning  and  at  night,  and  was  practised  by  some  of  the  old  mid- 
wives  in  Martin's  time.  Some  of  them  told  him  that  *  the  fire-round 
was  an  effectual  means  of  preserving  both  the  mother  and  the  infant 
from  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  who  are  ready  at  such  times  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  sometimes  carry  away  the  infant ;  and  when  they  get  them 
once  in  their  possession,  return  them  poor  meagre  skeletons  ;  and  these 

*  Martin,  Sd  od.  p.  112.  f  Ibitf. 
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infants  are  said  to  have  Toradous  i^petites,  constantly  craving  fiir  meat. 
In  tins  case  it  was  usual  with  tbose  who  believed  that  their  children 
were  thus  taken  away,  to  dig  a  grave  in  the  fidds  upon  quarter-day,  and 
there  to  lay  the  fairy  skeleton  till  next  morning ;  at  which  time  the 
parents  went  to  the  place,  where  they  doubted  not  to  find  their  own 
child  instead  of  this  skeleton.  Some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  in 
these  islands  long  retained  a  custom  of  performing  rounds  sun-wise^. 
about  the  persons  of  their  benefactors  thnee  times,  when  they  blessed  them, 
and  wished  good  success  to  all  their  enterprises.  Some  were  very  careful, 
when  they  set  out  to  sea,  that  the  boat  should  be  first  rowed  about  sun- 
wise ;  and  if  this  was  neglected,  they  were  afraid  their  voyage  would  prove 
unfortunate.'  These  and  many  other  customs  .which  were  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Ldands,  are,  we  think,  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  were  probably  introduced  by  the  Danish  Vikingr.  The  practice  of 
turning  the  boat  sun-wise  is  still  observed  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
Shetland  islands,  where  none  of  the  Celtic  usages  were  ever  introduced. 

A  prevailing  superstition  also  existed  in  liie  Western  Islands,  and 
among  the  inhalntants  of  the  neighbonring  coast,  that  women,  by  a  cer- 
tain charm  or  by  some  secret  influence,  could  withdraw  and  impropriate 
to  their  own  use  the  increase  of  their  neighbour's  cow's  milk.  It  was 
believed,  however,  that  the  milk  so  charmed  did  not  produce  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  blotter  usually  churned  from  other  milk,  and  that  the 
curds  made  of  such  milk  were  so  tough  that  they  could  not  be  made  so 
finn  as  other  cheese,  and  that  it  was  also  much  tighter  in  weight  It 
was  also  betieved  that  the  butter  produced  from  the  charmed  milk  could 
be  discovered  from  that  yielded  firom  the  charmer's  own  milk,  by  a 
difference  in  the  oolour,  the  former  being  of  a  paler  hue  than  the  latter. 
The  woman  in  whose  possession  butter  so  distinguished  was  found,  was 
considered  to  be  guilty.  To  bring  back  the  increase  of  milk,  it  was 
usual  to  take  a  little  of  the  rennet  from  all  the  suspected  persons,  and 
put  it  into  an  egg  shell  full  of  milk,  and  when  the  rennet  taken  from  the 
ehanner  was  mingled  with  it,  it  was  said  presently  to  curdle,  but  not 
before.  Some  women  put  the  root  of  groundsel  among  their  cream  as 
an  amulet  against  such  charms. 

In  retaliation  for  washing  didies,  wherein  milk  was  kept,  in  streams  or 
rivulets  in  which  trouts  were,  it  was  believed  that  they  prevented  or  took 
away  an  increase  of  milk,  and  the  damage  thus  occasioned  could  only 
be  repaired  by  taking  a  tive  trout  and  pouring  milk  into  its  mouth.  If 
the  milk  curdled  immediately,  this  was  a  sure  sign  of  its  being  taken 
away  by  trouts ;  if  not,  the  inhabitants  ascribed  the  evil  to  some  other 
cause.  Some  women,  it  was  afiirmed,  had  the  art  to  take  away  the  milk 
of  nurses. 

A  similar  superstition  existed  as  ip  malt,  the  virtues  of  which  were 
said  to  be  sometimes  imperceptibly  filched,  by  some  charm,  before  being 
used,  so  that  the  drink  made  of  this  malt  had  neither  strength  nor  good 
taste,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposed  charmer  had  very  good  ale  all 
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the  time.  The  followiiig  curious  story  is  told  by  Martin  iu  relation 
to  this  subject  '*  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  could  not  have  a  drop  of  good  ale  in  his  house  ;  and  having 
complained  of  it  to  all  that  conversed  with  him,  he  was  at  last  advised 
to  get  some  yeast  from  every  alehouse  in  the  parbh ;  and  having  got  a 
little  from  one  particular  man,  he  put  it  among  his  wort,  which  became 
as  good  ale  as  could  be  drank,  and  so  defeated  the  charm.  After  which, 
the  gentleman  on  whose  land  this  man  lived,  banished  him  thirty-six 
miles  from  thence."* 

A  singular  mode  of  divination  was  sometimes  practised  by  the  Highr 
landers  with  bones.  Having  picked  the  flesh  clean  off  a  shoulder-blade 
of  mutton,  which  was  supposed  to  lose  its  virtue  if  touched  by  iron,  thoy 
turned  towards  the  east,  and  with  looks  steadily  fixed  on  the  transparent 
bone  they  pretended  to  foretell  deaths,  burials,  &e* 

The  phases  or  changes  of  the  moon  were  closely  observed,  and  it  was 
only  at  particular  periods  of  her  revolution  that  they  would  cut  turf  or 
fuel,  fell  wood,  or  cut  thatch  for  houses,  or  go  upon  any  important  ex- 
pedition. They  expected  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowing  their  seed  in 
the  moon's  increase.  '*  The  moon,"  as  Dr  Johnson  observes,  ^<  has  great 
influence  in  vulgar  philosophy,"  and  in  his  memory  it  was  a  precept 
annually  given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  **  To  kill  hogs  when 
the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the  bacon  would  prove  the  better  in 
boiling." 

The  aid  of  superstition  was  sometimes  resorted  to  for  curing  diseases. 
For  hectic  and  consumptive  complaints,  the  Highlanders  used  to  pare 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  tlte  patient, — ^put  these  parings  into 
a  bag  made  from  a  piece  of  his  clothes, — and  after  waving  their  hand 
with  the  bag  thrice  round  his  head,  and  crying,  Det'S'tuii^  they  buried  it 
in  some  unknown  place.  Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  states  this  practice 
to  have  existed  among  the  Magi  or  Druids  of  his  time. 

To  remove  any  contagious  disease  from  cattle,  they  used  to  extinguish 
the  fires  in  the  surrounding  villages,  after  which  they  forced  fire  with  a 
wheel,  or  by  rubbing  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  another,  with  which 
they  burned  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the  cattle  that  the  smoke  might  purify 
the  air  about  them.  When  this  was  performed,  the  fires  in  the  houses 
were  rekindled  from  the  forced  fire.  Shaw  relates  in  his  history  oi 
Moray,  that  he  personally  witnessed  both  the  last  mentioned  practices. 
.  Akin  to  some  of  the  superstitions  we  have  noticed,  but  differing  from 
them  in  many  essential  respects,  is  the  belief — ^for  superstition  it  cannot 
well  be  called — in  the  Second  Sight,  by  which,  as  Dr  Johnson  observes, 
^  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  nature 
generally  bestows,"f  and  consists  of  ^*  an  impression  made  either  by  the 
mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  ppon  the  mind,  by  which  things  dis- 
tant or  future  are  perceived,  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present."^:     This 

*  Wuslcm  Islaiidf,  p.  IIS.  f  Journey,  p.  166.  \  Ibid. 
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^  deceptive  &culty"  is  called  Taibhse  ia  the  Gaelic,  which  sigiJifies  a 
spectre,  or  a  tisiod,  and  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant,  but  consists 
**  in  seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object,  without  any  previous  means  used 
by  the  person  that  sees  it  for  that  end ;  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see  nor  think  of  any  thing 
else,  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues :  and  then  they  appear 
pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  which  was  represented  to 
them."* 

It  has  been  observed  by  lookers-on,  that  those  persons  who  saw,  or 
were  supposed  to  see,  a  vision,  always  kept  their  eye-lids  erect,  and  that 
they  continued  to  stare  until  tihe  object  vanished.  Martin  affirms  that 
he  and  other  persons  that  were  with  them,  observed  this  more  than  once, 
and  he  mentions  an  instance  of  a  man  in  Skye,  the  inner  part  of  whose 
eye-lids  was  turned  so  far  upwards  during  a  vision,  that  after  the  object 
disappeared  he  found  it  necessary  to  draw  them  down  with  his  fingers,  and 
would  sometimes  employ  others  to  draw  them  down,  which  he  indeed, 
Martin  says,  '^  found  from  experience  to  be  the  easier  way." 

The  visions  are  said  to  have  taken  place  either  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  in  the  evening,  or  at  night  If  an  object  was  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  its  accomplishment  would  take  place  in  a  fow  hours  thereafter. 
If  at  noon,  that  very  day.  If  in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  night;  if 
after  the  candles  were  lighted,  the  accomplishment  would  take  place  by 
weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  years,  according  to  the  time  of  night  the 
vision  was  seen. 

As  the  appearances  which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  visions 
and  their  prognostics  are  not  generally  known,  and  may  prove  curious 
to  the  general  reader,  a  few  of  them  shall  be  here  stated,  as  noted  by 
Martin. 

When  a  shroud  was  perceived  about  one,  it  was  a  sure  prognostic  of 
death.  The  time  was  judged  according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the 
person.  If  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  was  not  to  be  expected  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  some  months  longer;  and  as  it  was  fre- 
quently seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head,  death  was  concluded  to 
be  at  hand  within  a  few  days,  if  not  hours. 

If  a  woman  was  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hand,  it  was  a  presage 
that  she  would  be  his  wife,  whether  they  were  married  to  others,  or  un- 
married at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

If  two  or  three  women  were  seen  at  once  standing  near  a  man's  left 
hand,  she  that  was  next  to  him  would  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  first,  and 
so  on,  whether  all  three,  or  the  man,  were  single  or  married  at  the  time 
of  the  vision  or  not. 

It  was  usual  .for  the  Seers  to  see  any  man  that  was  shortly  to  arrive 
at  the  house.  If  unknown  to  the  Seer  he  would  give  such  a  description 
of  the  person  he  saw  as  to  make  him  to  be  at  once  recognised  upon 

*  MaTtjn,  p.  aoa 
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arrival.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Seer  knew  the  peESon  he  saw  in  the 
vision,  he  would  tell  his  name»  and  know  by  the  esqpreflsion  of  his  eonnte- 
nance  whether  he  came  in  a  good  or  bad  humour* 

The  Seen  often  saw  houses^  gardens^  and  trees,  in  i^aces  where  there 
were  none,  but  in  the  course  of  time  these  places  became  covered  with 
thenu 

To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm  or  breast,  was  a  Ibrenumer 
of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons.  To  see  a  seat 
empty  when  one  was  sitting  on  it,  was  a  presage  of  that  person's  Imme- 
diate death. 

There  are  now  few  persons,  if  any,  who  pretend  to  this  fiundty,  and  the 
belief  in  it  is  almost  generally  eiploded.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
apparent  prooft  of  its  existence  have  been  adduced  which  have  staggered 
minds  not  prone  to  svperstitiaii*  When  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  can  be  recognised,  things  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
wonderful  and  almost  incredible,  are  viewed  as  ordinary  occurrences. 
The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
as  the  alleged  fitcuhy,  on  philosophical  principles,  or  firora  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, must  ever  leave  the  matter  suspended  between  rational  doubt  and 
confirmed  scepticism.  ^'  Strong  reasons  for  incredulity,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
**  wiU  readily  occur.  This  fitcuhy  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and 
commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  common  order  of  things,  without 
any  visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit  It  is  sBcribed  only  to  a  peoj^e 
very  little  enlightened;  and  among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean 
ind  ignorant  To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  by  presuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they 
presuppose  more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than  man  has  at- 
tained; and  therefore  depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  ex« 
tensive  for  our  comprdbension;  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  in  the 
consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  understood:  that  the  Second 
Sight  is  only  wonderfiil  because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it  in- 
volves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regular  ex* 
ercises  of  the  cogitative  fiiculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communicib* 
tive  impulses,  or  visionary  rejHresentations,  has  prevailed  in  aH  ages  and 
all  nations;  that  particular  instances  have  been  given,  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon,  nor  Bayle,  has  been  able  to  resist;  that  sudden 
impressions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have  been  fdt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them;  that  the  Second  Sight  of  the  Hebrides  implies 
only  the  local  firequency  of  a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  we  are  unaUe  tti  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must 
be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  testimouy."* 

Among  the  various  modes  of  social  intercourse  which  gladdened  the 
minds  and  dissipated  the  worldly  cares  of  the  Highlanders,  weddings 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  they  were  longed  for  with  a  peculiar 


•  Jounitj  to  th«  Western  Islandt,  p.  167, 16& 
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eameatneis.  Young  and  old,  from  the  boy  and  giri  of  the  age  of  ten 
to  the  hoary  headed  aife  and  aged  matron*  attended  them.  The  nuuriago 
invitationB  vere  given  by  the  bride  and  bridegroomy  in  peiBon,  for 
some  weeki  previoosy  and  indnded  the  reapective  friends  of  the  betroth* 
ed  parties  living  at  the  diatance  of  many  miles. 

When  the  bride  and  bridegromn  had  completed  their  ronndsy  the 
custom  was  for  the  matrons  of  the  invited  fiunilies  to  return  the  visit 
within  a  few  days,  carrying  along  with  them  large  presents  of  bamsi 
beefy  cheescy  butter,  malt,  spirits,  and  such  other  artioles  as  they  incliQed 
or  thought  necessary  for  the  approaching  feast.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  practice  carried  in  some  instances  in  the  quantity  presented,  that, 
along  with  what  the  guests  paid  (as  they  commonly  did)  for  their  enter-* 
tainment  at  the  marriage,  and  the  gifts  presented  on  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  the  young  couple  obtained  a  pretty  fiiir  competenoe»  which 
warded  off  the  shafts  of  poverty,  and  even  made  them  comfortable  in 
after-life. 

The  jc^ous  weddings-morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  notes  of  the 
bagpipe.  A  party  of  pipers,  followed  by  the  bridegroom  and  a  ]>arty 
of  his  friends,  commenced  at  an  early  hour  a  round  of  morning  calls  to 
remind  the  guests  of  their  engagements.  These  hastened  to  join  the 
party,  and  before  the  circuit,  which  sometimes  occupied  several  hours> 
had  ended,  some  hundreds,  perhaps,  had  joined  the  wedding  standard 
before  th^  reached  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  bride  made  a  ainular 
round  among  her  friends.  Separate  dinners  were  provided;  the  bride* 
groom  giving  a  dinner  to  his  friends,  and  the  bride  to  hers.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  seldom  performed  till  after  dinner.  The 
clergyman,  sometimes,  attended,  but  the  parties  preferred  waiting  on 
bim,  as  the  appearance  of  a  large  procession  to  his  house  gave  additional 
importance  and  eclat  to  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  which  was  ftirthei 
heightened  by  a  constant  firing  by  the  young  men,  who  supplied  them- 
selves with  guns  and  pistols,  and  which  firing  was  responded  to  by 
every  hamlet  as  the  party  passed  along ;  ^'so  that,  with  streamers  flying, 
pipers  playing,  the  constant  firing  from  all  sides,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
young  men,  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  military  army  passing, 
with  all  the  noise  of  warfore,  through  a  hostile  country." 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  avoided  each  other  till 
they  met  before  the  clergyman.  Many  ceremonies  were  performed 
during  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rites.  These  ceremonies  were  of 
an  amusing  and  innocent  description,  and  added  much  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  hi^piness  of  the  young  people.  One  of  these  ceremonies 
consisted  in  untying  all  the  bindings  and  strings  about  the  person  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  denote,  that  nothing  was  to  be  bound  on  the  marriage 
day  but  the  one  indissoluUe  knot  which  death  only  can  dissolve.  The 
bride  was  exempted  from  this  operation  from  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
towards  her  sex,  and  from  a  supposition  that  she  was  so  pure  that 
infidelity  on  her  part  could  not  be  contemplated. 

I.  Q 
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To  discontinue  practices  in  themselves  innocent,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  social  happiness  ci  mankind,  must  ever  be  regretted,  and 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  generous  and  open-hearted 
Highlander,  like  General  Stewart,  should  have  expressed  his  regret  ai 
the  partial  disuse  of  these  ceremonies,  or  that  he  should  have  preferred 
a  Highland  wedding,  where  he  had  himself  ^^been  so  happy,  and  seen 
so  many  blithe  countenances,  and  eye»  sparkling  with  delight,  to  such 
weddings  as  that  of  the  Laird  of  Drum,  ancestor  of  the  Lord  Sommer- 
ville,  when  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bannatyne  of  Core- 
house/** 

The  festivities  of  the  wedding-day  were  generally  prolonged  to  a  late 
h«ur,  and  during  the  whole  day  the  fiddlers  and  pipers  never  ceased 
except  at  short  intervals,  to  make  sweet  music  The  fiddlers  performed 
in  the  house,  the  pipers  in  the  field  ;f  so  that  the  company  alternately 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  dancing  within  and  without  the  house,  as 
inclined,  provided  the  weather  permitted. 

No  people  were  more  attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  domestic  duties, 
and  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow,  than  the  Highlanders.  A 
violation  thereof  was  oi  course  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  among  the 
common  people  a  separation  was  almost  unknown.  Rarely,  indeed^  did 
a  husband  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  however  disagreeable  she  might 
be.  He  would  have  considered  his  children  dishonoured,  if  he  had 
driven  their  mother  from  the  protection  of  his  roof.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  for  an  infringement  of  the 
marriage  vow  was,  that  ^'the  guilty  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
was  made  to  stand  in  a  barrel  of  cold  water  at  the  church  door,  after 

*  <*On  that  oocaaion,  sanctified  by  the  puritanical  cant  of  the  times^  there  was  <one 
marquis,  three  eails,  two  lords,  sixteen  barons,  and  eight  ministers  present  at  the  solemnity* 
but  not  one  musician ;  they  liked  yet  better  the  bleating  of  the  calves  of  Dan  and  B^d 
—the  ministers'  long-winded,  and  sometimes  nonsensical  graces,  liUle  to  purpose^  than 
aU  musical  instruments  of  the  eanctuaries,  at  so  solemn  aki  occasion,  which,  if  it  be 
lawful  at  all  to  have  them,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  upon  a  wedding-day,  fordivertisement 
to  the  guests,  that  innocent  recreation  of  music  and  dancing  being  much  more  warraniabio 
and  far  better  exerdse  than  drinking  and  smoking  tobacco,  wherein  the  holy  brethren  of 
the  Presbyterian  (persuasion)  for  the  most  part  employed  themselres,  without  any  formal 
health,  or  remembrance  of  their  friends,  a  nod  with  the  head,  or  a  sign  with  the  turning 
up  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  served  for  the  ceremony."  Stewart's  Sketches^Memoirs  of 
ihe  Sommerrille  Family. 

f  *  Playing  the  bagpipes  within  doors,**  says  General  Stewart,  "  is  a  Lowland  an4 
English  custom.  In  the  Highlands  the  piper  is  always  in  the  open  air;  and  when 
people  wish  to  dance  to  hb  music,  it  is  on  the  green,  If  the  weather  permits;  nothing  but 
necessity  makes  them  attempt  a  pipe-dance  in  the  house.  The  bagpipe  was  a  field  instru- 
ment intended  to  call  the  clans  to  arma^  and  animate  them  in  battle,  and  was  no  more 
intended  for  a  house  than  a  round  of  six  pounders.  ^  A  broadside  from  a  first-rate,  or  a 
round  from  a  battery,  has  a  sublime  and  ImpressiYO  effect  at  a  proper  distance.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  sound  of  bagpipes*  softened  by  distance,  had  an  indescribable  effect  on 
(he  mind  and  actions  of  tlie  Highlanders.  But  as  few  would  choose  to  be  under  the 
mussle  of  the  guns  of  a  battery,  so  I  have  seldom  seen  a  HigljJander,  whose  ears  were 
not  grated  when  dose  to  pipes,  however  much  iiis  breast  might  be  warmed,  and  his  feelings 
ronsed,  by  the  sounds  to  which  he  had  lieen  accustomed  in  his  youth,  when  proooedinf^ 
from  the  proper  distance. ''—^Sketches,  App.  xxiii. 
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which,  the  delinquent,  dad  in  a  wet  canvass  shirt,  was  made  to  stand 
before  the  congregation,  and  at  dose  of  service  the  minister  ezphuned 
the  nature  of  the  offence**'*  Illicit  intercourse  before  marriage  between 
the  sexes  was  also  of  rare  occurrence,  and  met  with  condign  punishment 
in  the  public  infamy  which  attended  such  breaches  against  chastity. 

This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  early  marriages  were  discouraged 
and  the  younger  sons  were  not  allowed  to  marry  until  they  obtained 
sufficient  means  to  keep  a  house  and  to  rent  a  small  fiurm,  or  were  other- 
wise enabled  to  support  a  family. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  ofbpring  and  the  vene* 
ration  and  filial  piety  which  a  reciprocal  feeling  produced  on  the  part 
of  their  children,  were  leading-characteristics  in  the  Highland  character, 
and  much  as  these  mountaineers  have  d^enerated  in  some  of  the  other 
virtues,  these  affections  still  remain  almost  unimpaired.  Children  seldom 
desert  their  parents  in  their  old  age^  and  when  forced  to  earn  a  subsistence 
from  home,  they  always  consider  themselves  bound  to  share  with  their 
parents  whatever  they  can  save  from  their  wages.  But  the  parents  are 
never  left  alone,  as  one  of  the  fiunily,  by  turns,  remains  at  home  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  them  in  terms  of  an  arrangement.  ''  The  sense 
of  duty  is  not  extinguished  by  absence  from  the  mountains.  It  accom- 
panies the  Highland  soldier  amid  the  dissipations  of  a  mode  of  life,  to 
which  he  has  not  been  accustomed.  It  prompts  him  to  save  a  portion 
of  his  pay,  to  enable  him  to  assist  hb  parents,  and  also  to  work  when 
he  has  an  opportunity,  that  he  may  increase  their  allowance,  at  once 
preserving  himself  from  idle  habits,  and  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
h^piness  of  those  who  gave  him  birth.  I  have  been  a  frequent  witness 
of  Uiese  offerings  of  filial  bounty,  and  the  channel  through  which  they 
were  communicated,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  a  threat  of  inform- 
ing their  parents  of  misconduct,  has  operated  as  a  sufficient  check  on 
young  soldiers,  who  always  received  the  intimation  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
They  knew  that  the  report  would  tiot  only  grieve  their  relations,  but 
act  as  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  themselves,  as  they  could  not 
return  home  with  a  bad  or  blemished  character.  Generals  M'Kenzie^ 
Fraser,  and  M'Kenzie  of  Suddie,  who  successively  commanded  the 
78th  Highlanders,  seldom  had  occasion  to  resort  to  any  other  punish- 
ment than  threats  of  this  kind,  for  several  years  after  the  embodying  of 
that  regiment.'f  i 

Nor  were  the  Highlanders  less  alive  to  the  principles  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing,  in  their  transactions  with  one  another.  Disgrace  was  the 
usual  consequence  of  insolvency,  which  was  considered  ex  fade  criminal. 
Bankrupts  were  not  only  compelled  to  wear  a  dyvours  habit,  but  to  un* 
dergo  a  singular  punishment.  They  **  were  forced  to  surrender  their 
a] I,  and  were  clad  in  a  party-coloured  clouted  garment,  with  the  hose 
of  different  sets,  and  had  their  hips  dashed  against  a  stone,  in  presence 

*  ViT  ]Vl'Queen*8  Dissertation.        f  Stewart's  Sketches,  I.  86. 
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<if  the  people^  by  four  men,  each  taking  hold  of  an  aim  or  a  leg.    Thk 
punisliment  was  called  Toncruaidh."* 

Such  was  the  confidence  in  their  honour  and  integrity,  that  in  the 
onUnary  transactions  of  the  people,  a  mere  verbal  obligation  without  the 
interf  ention  of  any  writing,  was  held  quite  sufficient,  although  contract- 
ed in  the  most  private  manner,f  and  there  were  ftw  instanote  where  the 
obligation  was  either  unAdfilled  or  denied.  Their  mode  of  concluding 
or  confirming  their  money  agreements  or  other  transactionB,  was  by 
the  contracting  parties  going  out  into  the  open  air,  and  with  eyes  erects 
taking  Heaven  to  witness  their  engagements,  after  whioh,  each  paity  put 
a  mark  on  some  remarkable  stone  or  other  natural  object,  which  their 
ancestotB  had  been  accustomed  to  notice. 

Accustomed,  as  the  Higlilanders  were,  to  interminable  feuds  arising 
out  of  the  pretensiODS  of  rival  dans,  the  native  courage  ^diich  they  had 
Inherited  fit>m  their  Celtic  progenitors  was  preserved  unimpaired.  In- 
stances of  cowardice  were,  therefore,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  whoever 
exhibited  symptoms  of  fear  before  a  foe,  was  considered  infiunous  and 
put  to  the  ban  of  his  party.  The  following  anecdote,  as  related  by  Mrs 
Grant,  shows,  stnmgly,  the  detestation  wliich  the  Highlanders  entertain 
towards  those  who  had  disgraced  themselves  and  their  clan  by  an  .act  of 
poltronery :  *^  There  was  a  dan,  /  mmst  not  «ty  what  dan  ii  iSf  who 
had  been  for  ages  governed  by  a  series  of  chiefi,  singularly  estimable» 
and  highly  beloved,  and  who,  in  one  instance,  provoked  their  leader  to 
the  extreme  of  indignation.  I  should  observe,  that  the  transgression 
was  partial,  the  culprits  being  the  inhabitants  of  one  single  parish* 
These,  in  a  hasty  sldrmish  with  a  nei^bouring  clan,  thinking  discre- 
tion the  best  part  of  valour,  sought  safety  in  retreat.  A  cruel  chief 
would  have  inflicted  the  worst  of  punishments— 4>anishment  from  the 
bounds  of  his  chin,— which,  indeed,   fell  Uttle  short  of  Uie  curse  of 

*  SbswaKfte  SkBlelies. 
f  Two  raraarkablfl  instanoM  of  the  regard  paid  by  Uo  Highlanders  to  thefr  engage- 
ments, are  given  by  General  Stewart  **  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  agreed  to 
lend  a  considerable  sam  of  money  to  a  nelghboar.  When  they  had  met,  and  the  money 
was  already  comted  down  upon  tba  table,  the  borrower  oflbred  a  receipt  As  toon  ae 
the  lender  (grandfather  of  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  BallachuliA)  heard  this,  he  immediate- 
ly collected  the  money,  saying,  that  a  man  who  could  not  trust  his  own  word,  without  a 
Uoiidy  should  not  be  trusted  by  him,  and  should  have  none  of  his  money,  whldi  he  put 
11 1>  iu  his  purse  and  returned  home."  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  distjiet  kept  a  retail 
•hop  for  nearly  6fty  years,  and  euppUed  the  whole  dietrfct,  then  full  of  people^  with  all 
their  little  merchandise.  He  neither  gave  nor  asked  any  receipts.  At  Martinmas  of 
each  year  he  collected  the  amount  of  his  sales  which  were  always  paid  to  a  day.  In  one 
of  his  annual  rounds^  a  customer  happened  to  be  from  iiome ;  oonseqaently,  1m  tetuined 
unpaid,  bat  before  he  wae  eut  of  bed  the  Ibllowing  morning,  he  was  awakowd  by  a  eaU 
from  his  customer,  whe  came  to  pay  his  account.  After  the  business  was  settled,  his 
neighbour  siUd,  '*  You  are  now  paid ;  I  would  nut  for  my  best  cow  that  I  should  deep 
while  yon  wanted  your  money  after  your  term  of  payment,  and  that  I  should  be  the  last 
in  the  country  in  your  debt."  Such  examples  of  stem  honesty,  are  now,  alas  I  of  rare 
occurrence.  Many  of  the  virtues  which  adorned  the  Highland  character  have  disappeared 
ill  the  vortex  of  modem  improvement,  by  which  the  country  has  been  completely  revo- 
lutionized. 
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Kdbama.  This  good  laiitU  however,  set  bounds  to  his  wrath,  yet  made 
their  punishment  severe  and  exemplary*  He  appeared  himself  with  all 
the  population  of  the  three  a4JaoeBt  parishes,  at  the  parish  church  of 
the  <^Rendeia»  where  they  were  aU  by  order  oonvened*  After  divine 
senrke,  th^  were  marched  three  times  round  the  church,  in  presence 
of  their  offionded  leader  and  his  assembled  dan.  Each  individual,  on 
eoming  out  of  the  church  door,  was  obliged  todraw  out  his  tongue  with 
his  fingers,  and  then  cr^  audibly,  'Shud  Ueider  heich,'  (L  e.)  'This 
is  the  pcrftrooB,'  and  to  repeat  it  at  every  comer  of  the  church.  After 
this  procession  of  ignominy,  no  othw  punishment  was  infiicted,  except 
that  of  b^ng  left  to  guard  the  district  when  the  rest  were  called  out  to 
battle*  •  •  •  It  is  credibly  asserted,  that  no  enemy  has  seen  the  back 
of  any  of  that  name  (Grant)  ever  since*  And  it  is  oedain,  that,  to  this 
day,  it  is  not  safe  for  any  person  of  another  name  to  mention  the  cir« 
cumstance  in  presence  of  one  of  the  affironted  clan**'* 

The  Highlanders,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  romantic  and  moun<* 
tainons  regions,  always  retain  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try»  which  neither  distance  of  place  nor  leogA  of  time  can  eflboe*  This 
strong  feding  has,  we  thinly,  been  attnbuted  erroneously  to  the  power- 
ful and  lasting  eflbct  which  the  external  objects  of  nature,  seen  in  their 
wildest  and  most  ftntastic  forms  and  features,  are  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  imagination* 

No  doubt  tiie  remembrance  of  these  olijects  might  contribute  to  en- 
dear the  soenes  of  youth  to  the  patriotic  Highlander  when  fer  removed 
from  his  native  glens;  but  it  was  the  recollection  of  home^ — sweet 
home  I— of  the  domestio  cirde^  and  of  the  many  pleasing  associations 
which  arise  fiom  the  contemplation  of  the  days  of  other  years,  when 
mirth  and  innooence  held  mutual  dalliance,  that  chiefly  impelled  him  to 
sigh  for  the  land  of  his  fethers.  Mankind  have  naturally  an  affection 
for  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  this  affection  is  felt  more  or  less  ac* 
cording  to  the  dq^ree  of  social  or  commercial  intercourse  which  exists 
among  nations*  Confined,  like  the  Swiss,  for  many  ages  within  their 
natural  boundaries,  and  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Highlanders  formed  those  strong  local  attachments  for 
wfaidi  they  were  kmg  remarkably  distinguished;  but  which  are  now 
being  gradually  oUiterated  by  the  mighty  changes  rapidly  taking  place 
in  the  state  of  society. 

Firmly  attached  as  they  were  to  their  country,  the  Highlanders  had 
also  a  singular  predilection  for  tiie  place  of  their  birth*  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  local  attachment  is  mentioned  by  General  Stewart.  A 
tenant  of  fab  fetfaer's,  at  ike  foot  of  the  mountain  Shichallain,  having 
removed  and  followed  his  son  to  a  form  which  the  latter  had  taken  at 
some  distance  lower  down  the  country,  the  old  man  was  missing  for  a 
considerable  time  one  morning,  and  on  being  asked  on  his  return  where 

•  On  the  SupentKions  of  the  Highluiden. 
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Le  had  been,  replied,  *'  As  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a 
thought  came  across  me,  that^  perhaps,  some  of  the  waters  from  Shichal- 
lain,  and  the  sweet  fountains  that  watered  the  farm  of  my  forefiithers, 
might  now  be  passing  by  me,  and  that  if  I  bathed  they  might  touch  my 
skin.  I  immediately  stripped,  and,  from  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  being 
surrounded  by  the  pure  waters  of  Leidna^breilag  (the  name  of  the  fiurm) 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  sooner."  But  this  fimdness  of  the  High- 
lander was  not  confined  to  the  desire  of  living  upon  the  beloved  spot — it 
extended  even  to  the  grave.  The  idea  of  dying  at  a  distance  from  home 
and  among  strangers  could  not  be  endured,  and  the  aged  Highlander,  when 
absent  from  his  native  place,  felt  discomposed  lest  death  should  overtake 
him  before  his  return.  To  be  consigned  to  the  grave  among  strangera, 
without  the  attendance  and  sympathy  of  friends,  and  at  a  distance  fix>m 
their  fiunily,  was  considered  a  heavy  calamity ;  and  even  to  this  day, 
people  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  carry  home  the  bodies  of  such  re- 
lations as  happen  to  die  fiir  fit>m  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  ashes  of 
their  fore&thers.*  This  trait  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
aged  ninety-one,  who  a  few  years  ago  went  to  Perth  fitun  her  house  in 
Strathbrane  in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  her  fiumlties. 
A  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  Perth,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit  a 
daughter,  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever.  One  evening  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  particularly 
when  told  that  a  heavier  fidl  was  expected.  Next  morning  her  bed  was 
found  empty,  and  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered,  till  the  second 
day,  when  she  sent  word  that  she  had  slipt  out  of  the  house  at  midnight, 
set  ofi*  on  foot  through  the  snow,  and  never  stopped  till  she  reached 
home,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  When  questioned  some  time  afterwards 
why  she  went  away  so  abruptly,  she  answered,  ^*  If  my  sickness  had  in-^ 
creased,  and  if  I  had  died,  they  could  not  have  sent  my  remains  home 
through  the  deep  snows.  If  I  had  told  my  daughter,  perhaps  she  would 
have  locked  the  door  upon  me,  and  God  forbid  that  my  bones  should  be 
at  such  a  distance  from  homc^  and  be  buried  among  GaU-na^machair, 
The  strangers  of  the  plain.*'t 

Among  the  causes  which  contnbuted  to  sustain  the  warlike  charactet 
of  the  Highlanders,  the  exertions  of  the  bards  in  stimulating  them  to 
deeds  of  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  have 
already  noticed  some  of  the  duties  of  their  office  (Chapter  II.)  which 
need  not  be  here  repeated ;  but  we  omitted  to.  mention  that  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  consisted  in  attending  the  clans  to  the  field,  and 
exhorting  them  before  battle  to  emulate  the  glories  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  die  if  necessary  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  appeals  of  tha 
bards,  which  were  delivered  and  enforced  with  great  vehemence  and 
earnestness,  never  &iled  to  arouse  ti^e  feelings;  and  when  amid  the  din 
of  battle  the  voices  of  the  bards  could  no  longer  be  heard,,  the  pipem 

*  Stewart'!  Sketchos>  i.  79>  H().  f  Ibid. 
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tuGoeeded  ihem,  and  cheered  on  their  respective  parties  with  their  war« 
like  and  inspiring  strains.  After  the  termination  of  the  battle^  the  bard 
oeiebrated  the  praises  of  the  brave  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  battle,*  and 
rehtted  the  heroic  actions  of  the  survivors  to  excite  them  to  similar  ex- 
ertions on  future  occasions.  To  impress  still  more  deeply  upon  the 
minds  of  the  survivors  the  honour  and  heroism  of  their  fitllen  friends,  the 
piper  was  employed  to  perform  plaintive  dirges  for  the  slain. 

From  the  associations  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  great  respect  thus 
paid  to  the  dead,  and  the  honours  which  awaited  the  survivors  who  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  by  their  actions  being  cel&* 
brated  by  the  bards,  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  originated  that  mag- 
nanimous contempt  of  death  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  noted.  While 
among  some  people  the  idea  of  death  is  avoided  with  studious  alarm,  the 
Highlander  will  speak  of  it  with  an  easy  and  unconcenied  familiarity,  as 
an  event  of  ordinary  occurrence,  but  in  a  way  **  equally  remote  firom 
dastardly  affectation,  or  fool-hardy  presumption,  and  proportioned  solely 
to  the  inevitable  certainty  of  the  event  itself."* 

To  be  interred  decently,  and  in  a  becoming  manner,  is  a  material  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  a  Highlander,  and  care  is  generally  taken,  erea 
by  the  poorest,  long  before  the  approach  of  death,  to  provide  sufficient  ar-? 
tides  to  insure  a  respectable  interment.  To  wish  one  another  an  honoux^ 
able  death,  mocAcmarocA,  is  considered  friendly  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
even  children  will  sometimes  express  the  same  sentiment  towards  their  pa- 
rents. '^  A  man  well  known  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  remarkable 
for  his  filial  affection,  even  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  moun- 
tains, so  distinguished  for  that  branch  of  piety.  His  mother  being  a 
widow,  and  Jbaving  a  numerous  fomily,  who  had  married  very  early,  he 
continued  to  live  single,  that  he  might  the  more  sedulously  attend  to 
her  comfort,  and  watch  over  her  declining  years  with  the  tenderest  care. 
On  her  birth-day,  he  always  collected  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
their  fomilies,  to  a  sort  of  kindly  feast,  and,  in  conclusion,  gave  a  toast, 
not  easily  translated  from  the  emphatic  language,  without  circumlocu- 
tion,— jin  easy  and  decorous  departure  to  my  mother^  comes  nearest  to 
it.  This  toast,  which  would  shake  the  nerves  of  fiishionable  delicacy, 
was  received  with  great  applause,  the  old  woman  remarking,  that  God 
had  been  always  good  to  her,  and  she  hoped  she  would  die  as  decently 
as  she  had  lived,  for  it  is  thought  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  die 
decently.  The  ritual  of  decorous  departure,  and  of  behaviour  to  be 
observed  by  the  friends  of  the  dying  on  that  solenm  occasion,  being 
fully  established,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  take  a  solenm  leave 
of  old  people,  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  journey,  and  pretty  much  in 
the  same  terms.  People  frequently  send  conditional  messages  to  the 
departed.  Jff  you  are  permitted^  tell  my  dear  brother y  that  I  have  mere' 
fy  endured  the  world  since  he  i^  it,  and  that  I  have  been  very  hind 

•  Stewart's  Sketohea. 
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io  every  ereature  he  used  io  cherish^  for  his  sake.  I  havey  indeedy  heard 
a  person  of  a  very  enligliteiied  mindy  seriously  give  a  message  to  an 
aged  penon,  to  deliver  to  a  child  he  had  lost  not  long  before,  which  she 
as  seriously  pronused  to  deliyer,  with  the  wonted  salvo^  if  she  was  per- 
mitted."* 

In  no  country  was  '^  the  savage  virtue  of  hospitality"  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  Highland^  and  never  did  strange  receive .  a 
heartier  welcome  than  was  given  to  the  guest  who  entered  a  Highland 
mansion  or  cottage.  This  hospitality  was  sometimes  carried  rather  too 
far,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Barra^  where»  according  to  Martin,  the 
custom  was,  thai,  whoa  strangen  fiooa  the  iKffthem  Islaads  went  there, 
**  the  natives,  immediately  after  their  landing,  obliged  them  to  eat,  efiren 
though  thay  should  have  liberally  eat  and  drank  but  an  hour  befbire  their 
landing  there."  This  meat  they  called  BieytaV,  i.  e.  Ootoa  maat  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  informs  us  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  western 
islanders,  that  when  one  was  invited  to  another's  house,  they  never  se- 
parated till  the  whole  provision  was  finished;  and  that,  when  it  was 
done,  they  went  to  the  next  house,  and  so  on  from  one  house  to  an- 
other until  they  made  a  complete  round,  from  neighbour  to  neigbbour, 
always  carrying  the  head  of  the  family  in  which  they  had  been  last  en< 
tertained  to  the  next  house  along  with  them.f 

0  Mrs  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders, 
t  Oenealogfcal  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  180. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Conseqaences  of  the  remora]  of  the  feat  of  Ooyenimeiit— InBtitution  of  Chiefr— Theli 
gnat  poirer— System  of  ChosUp— Military  nunks  of  the  Clanr^-Fiery-croea-^War 
ery—Omena— Hunting  proTiaioik— Nnmeikal  atrangth  of  the  riam  Bimnrlmhlfi 
Bucoearion  of  the  Chlefa— Conaeqiiencea  of  Chuuhip— Diaputea  of  the  Clan*— Treatiea 
—Spirit  of  hoeti'Uty  and  revenge— Modea  of  warfare^Creaeha—Ceamach^— Black 
mail^Ahsence  of  theft  and  highway  robbery— Voluntary  tribunala— Compenaation 
for  ii^'ttriea— MiU  bat  arUtrary  away  ef  the  Chleft— Legal  authority  oonferred  on  the 
great  Barona  and  Chiefa^ita  eztent->attendanoe  at  their  oourta— Donationa  to  Chieib 
and  younger  aons  and  daughters  on  marriage— Attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  Cbtns  to 
their  Chieft — Instances  thereofl 

The  removal  of  tlie  court  by  M aloofaii  Ceanmore  to  the  Lowlands  WM 
an  event  which  was  followed  by  results  yerf  disistfous  to  the  futar« 
prosperity  of  the  Highknds.  The  inhabitants  soon  sunk  into  a  state  ot 
poverty,  and,  as  by  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  laws  became  either  inoperative  or  was  feebly  enforcedi 
the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  violence  and  turbulence,  and  revenged 
in  person  those  iiyuries  which  the  laws  could  no  longer  redress.  Re* 
leased  from  the  salutary  control  of  monarchical  govenunent,  the  High- 
landers soon  saw  the  necessity  of  substituting  some  other  system  in  its 
place,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  a^^iressions  to  which  they  were 
exposed  From  this  state  of  things  originated  the  institution  of  Chiefe, 
who  were  selected  by  the  dtfierent  little  communities  into  which  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Highlands  was  naturally  divided,  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior property,  courage,  or  talent  The  powers  of  the  chie&  were  very 
great  They  jicted,  as  judges  or  arbiters,  in  the  quarrels  of  their  dans^ 
men  and  followers,  and  as  they  were  backed  by  resolute  supporten  of 
their  rights,  their  property,  and  their  power,  they  established  within 
their  own  territories  a  jurisdietian  almost  independent  of  the  kingly  au- 
thority. 

From  this  division  of  the  people  into  clans  and  tribes  under  separate 
chiefiB,  arose  many  of  those  institutions,  feelings,  and  usages  which  charac- 
terized the  Highlanders.  ^'  The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Celts  to  make  it  their  refuge,  almost  necessarily  pre- 
scribed the  form  of  their  institutions.  Unequal  to  contend  with  the 
overwhelming  numbers,  who  drove  them  from  the  plains,  and,  anxious 
to  preserve  their  independence,  and  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  a 
mixture  with  strangers,  they  defended  themselves  in  those  strongholds 
which  are,  In  every  country,  the  sanctuaries  of  national  liberty,  and  the 
refuge  of  those  who  resist  the  oppressions  and  the  dominion  of  a  more 

I.  R 
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powerful  neighbour.  Thus,  an  the  abneiioe  of  tbeiv  momuxbsj  and  .d«- 
feuded  by  their  banier  of  fooka,  th^y  did  iftot  always  9ubnut  to  the^Ji- 
thonfty  oS  a  distant  goveramenty  whieh  could  neither  cmforoe^obedieiice, 
nor  afford  proteetioa*  The  division  of  thei  ^aovntcy  iniio  a>  muay  stiath9» 
vaUeysy  and  islands,  separated  from  one  another  by  moiinti^iH^  or  arms 
of  the  sea^  gave  rise,  as  a  niatter  of  necessity)  to  various  UtilQ  societies  { 
and  individuals  of  superior  property  couxage,  or  talent^  undor  whos^ 
banners  they  had  fought,  or  under  whose  protection  they  had,  settled, 
naturally  became  .their  chie6«  Their  secluded  situation  rendered  general 
intercourse  difficult, .  while  the  impregnable  ramparts  with  wJUich  they 
were  sunoundcd  nade  defence  easy*''* 

The  various  little  societies  into  which  the  Highland  papulation  was, 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  divided,  having  no  desire  to  change  their 
residence  or  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  one  another,  and  having 
all  their  wants,  which  were  few,  supplied  within  themselves,  became  in- 
dividually isolated.  Every  district  became  an  independent  state,  and 
thus  the  Highland  population,  though  possessing  a  community  of  cus- 
turns  and  the  same  characteristics^  was.  divided  or  broken  into  separata 
masses,  and  placed  under  diffierent  jurisdictions*  A  patriarchal  f  syst^iii 
of  government,  ^'  a  sort  of  hereditary  ni^Niarohy  foivided  ^  custom,  and 
idlowed  by  general  consent,  easier  than  regulated  by  lawi^*'  was  thus 
estaUiahed  over  each  community  or  dan  in  the -persons  of  the  ^ief9» 
wMeh  eontiAttcd  in  Mi  vigour  tiU  about  tl^t  year  sevtenteenlumdred.  ao4 
fi>rty-eight«       .... 

As  a  consequence*  of  the  separation  whioh  was  preaermed  by  the  dif: 
fereot  clans,  matrimonial  aUianoes  were  rarely  made  with  stra^gers|,.and 
hence  the  members  of  the  clan  were  generally  rehited  to  one  anoUier.  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity  or  afl^ty.  While  this  double  CQpn^^iioii 
tendiad  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  will  amo^g  the  memji^ers  of.  th^ 
same  elan,  it  also  tended,  on  the  otfa^r  hand,  to  excite  a  bitter  spirit  of 
animosity,  between  rival  dabs,  whenever  an  afiront  or  ii^ury  was  offer^ 
by  one  elan  to  another  or  by.  individuals  of  diSerent  daoa. 

Altbonghthe  chief  had  great  power  with  hi^  clan  in  the  .different  ror 
ktions  of  landlord,  leader,  and  judge,  his  authority  was  far, from  s^b^olu)4» 
as  he  was  obliged  to  consult  the  leading  men  of  the  dan  in  matters  of 
importance — ^in  things  regarding  the  clan  or  psrticular  fhmilies,  in  re- 
moviqg  differences,  punishing  or  redressing  injuries,  .preventing  law- 
suits, mipporting  deeftining  families,  and  declaring  war  against,  or  acy usting 
terms  of  peace  with  other  claiis* 

As  the  system  of  clanship  was  calculated  to  cherish  a  warlike  spirit, 

*  Stflfwari's  Sketohw,  I.  21, 22. 

f  The  power  of  the  chiefs  over  their  dans  was*  from  political  raotives,  often  supported 
hy  the  goverament,  to  eouiiterMi  the  great  infliienoe  of  the  feudal  system  whioh  «na|>led 
the  nobles  frecpieaUy  to  set  the  auihority  of  the  state  at  defianoe.  Although  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  was  the  feudal  superior  of  tlie  lands  held  by  the  Camerons,  M'Phersons, 
M*Donells  of  Keppoch  and  otJiers,  he  had  no  influenoe  over  those  dans  who  idways  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Locheil,  CluiUe,  Keppoch,  1^ 
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the  young  dnelb  and  h^ads.  of  fiunilies  were  regarded  or  despised  ao* 
oording  to  tlieer  mifilary  or  peaieeable  dispontion.  If  they  revebged  &• 
quarrel  with  another  elan  by  killing  some  of  the  enamj  or  carrying  off- 
fh«ii'  taMb  and  faying  tiieir  hmds  waste^  they  were  UgUy  esteemed,,  and. 
great  expe«tati<»»  were  formed  of  their  fotuffe  prowtas  and  esploits*  B«t 
if  they  fiiHed  in  their  attemptSy  they  were  not  respected;  and  if  they  ap* 
peared  dfsindined  to  engage  in  hostile  rencontres,  they  were  despised.* 
•  The  m3Hary  nuiks  of  the  clans  were-ftxed  and  perpeUud.  The  chief 
iras,  of  couTBc,  the  prindpal  eonunander*  The  oldest  cadet  cohunanded 
the  right  wing,  and  the  youngest  the  rear.  Bvety  head  of  a  distinct 
family  was  captain  of  his  own  tribe.  An  ensign  or  staadard*hearer 
was  aCtaehed'to  each  dan,  who  generaMy  inherited  his  office,  which  had 
been  usually  conferred  on  an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himselfir 
A  snttll  salaiy  was  attadied  to  this  office* 

Each  clan  had  a  stated  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  net  at  th«i 
eeJl  of  IJieir  chief.  When  an  emergency  arose  for  an  inunediate  meeting 
from  the  ineursiohs  of  a  hostile  clan,  the  oross  or  tarie,  or  iery-croes^ 
was  immediately  despatched  through  the  territories  of  the  clan.  This 
fl&gnal  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crass* 
One  of  the  ends  of  the  horisonfai  piece  was  either  burnt  or  burning, 
and  a  piece  of  Imen  or  white  cloth  stained  with  blood  was  suspended 
from  the  other  end.  Two  men,  each  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  were 
de^atched  by  the  chief  in*  difRbrent  directions^  who  kept  running  wiAft 
great  speed,  shouting  the  war  cry  of  the  tribe,  and  naming  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  if  different  ii'om  the  usuid  place  of  meeting.  The  cross  was 
delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  and  as  each  fresh  bearer  ran  at  Ml  speedy 
the  clan  assembled  with  great  celerity.  General  Stewart  says,  that  one 
of  the  latest  instances  of  the  fiery-cross  being  used,  was  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty*five  by  Lord  Breadalbane,  when-  it  went  round  Loch 
Tay,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours,  to  raise  his  people  and 
prevent  their  joining  the  rebels^  but  with  less  effect  than  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen  when  it  went  the  same  round,  and  when  five  hundred 
men  assembled  the  same  evening  under  the  commtod  of  the  Laird  of 
Glenlyon  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

*  Martiii  obterrea  that  in  th«  Wostem  Islands,  **  every  heir,  or  young  chieftain  of  a 
tribe,  was  obliged  in  honour  to  give  a  public  specimen  of  his  viUour  before  he  was  owned 
arid  declared  governor  or  leader  of  Us  people,  who  obeyed  and  fbllowed  him  upon  alt  oeca- 
alons.  TUs  ehieAain  ma  asoaUy  attended  wiUi  a  retinae  of  yoang  men  of  qiiaUCy,  wha 
had  not  beforehand  given  any  proof  of  their  valour,  and  were  ambitious  of  suoh  an  op- 
portunity to  signalise  themselves.  It  was  usual  for  the  captain  to  lead  them,  to  make 
a  desperate  incursion  upon  some  neighbour  or  other  that  they  were  in  fond  with,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  bring,  by  open  force,  the  oattle  they  found  on  the  lands  they  attacked,  or 
to  die  in  the  attempt  After  the  performance  of  this  achievement,  the  young  chieftain 
was  ever  after  reputed  valiant,  and  worthy  of  government,  and  such  as  were  of  his  retinue 
acquired  the  like  reputation.  Tlds  custom  being  reciprocally  used  among  them,  was  not 
reputed  robbery,  fbr  the  damage  which  one  trihe  sustained  by  this  essay  of  the  chieftain 
of  another,  was  repaired  when  their  chieftain  came  in  his  turn  to  make  his  specimen ;  but 
1  have  not  heard  an  instance  of  this  practice  for  these  sixty  years  pasU"  Wesleili 
Islands.— 8d  edit  p.  101, 10& 
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EVciry  dan  had  its  own  war  cry,  (called  in  SooMoh  9ihffaih)  to  which 
every  t^ninAn  answered.  It  served  as  a  watch*word  in  fOiM  of  sadden 
alarm,  ixi  the  iMMiAision  otf  oomfaat,  of  biibB  dariaiasBof  tbsioi|^  The 
dans  were  also  distingaished  by  a  particnlar  faafllge,  or  by  (he  peculiar 
arraogements  or  sets  of  the  di£ferent  colours  of  tfaa  tartan»  vfaich»  with 
the  dtfbrent  war  cries,  will  be  fully  noticed  when  we  warn  t6  treat  of 
the  history  of  the  dans. 

When  a  dan  went  upon  any  expedition  they  were  modi  addicted  to 
omens.  If  they  met  an  armed  man  they  believed  thaifc  good  was  por* 
tended*  If  they  observed  a  deer,  ibx,  hare,  or  any  other  limr-footed 
beast  of  game,  and  did  not  succeed  in  killing  it,  th^  pnigiuwtieated  eviL 
K  a  wViman  barefooted  crossed  the  loftd  befixre  thenv  they  seized  her 
and  drew  blood  from  her  forehead* 

The  CTfMc^Ouf^Ae^ornight'sprovision,  was  paid  by  maiiy  tenants  to 
the  dnef,  and  in  hunting  or  g<nng  on  an  aaqwdition,  die  tfitiant  who 
lived  near  the  hill  was  bound  to  furnish  the  master  aad  his  followers  a 
night's  entertainment,  with  brawn  for  his  dogs. 

There  are  no  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  estimate  mrttectly  the 
number  of  fi^tii^  men  which  the  dans  could  bring  at  any  time  into 
the  field;  but  a  general  idea  msy  be  fomMd  of  thdr  straagdi  hi  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fovty-fiv«>  from  the  fallowhig  statsBaenliiif  the  respective 
forces  of  the  dans  as  taken  horn  the  nMOMirial  supposed  toi  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Lord  President  Forbes  of  Culloden,  for  the  information  of  govern- 
ment It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  besides  the  dans  here  men- 
tioned, there  were  many  independent  gentlemen,  as  General  Stewart  ob- 
sems,  -who  had  many  foUowei^  hixk  bamg  what  wera  cdlod  htoken 
rnmes,  or  small  tribes,  are 


Aigyle^         .        •        •        .        «        «        ,  30001 

Breadalbana, 1000 

Lochnatt  and  otiwr  ddeftaios  of  die  Ga«HpMis»  1000 

Madeans^ W^ 

MadlfuieUBas,  SlQQ 

Stewart  of  Appin,      ...*..  300 

Macdougab,          .•••••  200 

Stewart  of  Grandtully, 900 

GlaaGre^o^ 700 

Dnkee^Athol,         .        •                 ...  3000 

FarquhajrsonS) 500 

Duke  of  Gordon,      ......  300 

Grant  of  Grant, 360 

Mackintosh, 300 

Maqphenaons,. ^  400 

Frasers,            .  900 

Grant  of  Glenmorriston,         •        •        ,        •  150 

Chisholms, 200 
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Ooktt^fPM^    .' doa 

8etteth» 1000 

CiOBMirty,  flestivdl,  OaMod^  awl  cthtr  tMdbum 

^eHkeMBAmzim,     .        .        ^        .        »  15Q0 

LttMofMemle^     ^        .....  900 

MiiRro% 800 

RoflBei. 600 

Svtberlnd, 2000 

MftdutyB* 600 

SbdniR,      .......  1100 

MbcdonU  of  Sbte, 700 

Macdonald  of  ClaaioiiRldy      •        .        •  700 

Maedonell  of  Glengaiy^ 500 

MtffJBadl  of  Keppocfa,          ....  300 

MRodopald  of  Qimooe, 180 

RoboriMHUi, SOO 

CamefODs,        •        • 800 

WKiaamf 200 

MMleod> 700 

The  Duke  of  MoDlNw,  Earis  of  Bate  and  Afor^, 
MaafariaMs    M«Neib    of    Bana,    M'Nabh 

M^Naaghtong,  Lanaaatiy  Ste.  ke.  MOO 


81,060 


l^ere  ia  noliiiiig  ao  remaikabb  m  tJM  iwUtieal  hiator^  oowi^, 

as  the  saoceasion  of  the  Highland  MeS^  a&d  the  long  and  munterrapled 
sway  which  they  held  over  their  fbllowen.  The  authoritf  whidi  a 
chief  exereised  among  his  dan  was  tmly  patema>>  and  he  mighi,  with 
great  j«stice>  hare  been  called  the  fiither  of  his  people.  We  tannot  ac- 
count §»  that  warm  attachment  and  tiie  kieorraptible  and  unshaken 
fidelity  whieh  the  dans  uniformly  displayed  towards  thw  ohiefe,  on  any 
other  ground,  than  the  kind  and  condliatory  syatsni  which  th^  must 
have  aifopted  towards  their  peo]^;  for^mudiaathefodingBof  thektter 
mi^t  have  been  awakened,  by  the  songs  and  tra£tiaaa  of  thus  bards,  to 
a  respe^  for  the  successors  of  the  heroes  whoae  piaises  Hikej  heard  cde- 
bratwd,  a  s^ise  of  wrongs  committed,  or  of  oppressions  exevdsed,  would 
have  oMiteraled  every  foeliag  of  attachment  in  the  mlndB  of  the  sufferers, 
and  caused  them  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant  who  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  by  his  tyranny. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  small  tribes,  and  the  establishment  of 
patriavehal  government,  were  attended  with  many  importttit  oonsequences 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Highlanders.  This  creation  of  an  imperium 
in  imperio  was  an  anomaly,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  rendered  necessary 
from  the  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  shortly  after  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  mountains.     The  authority  of  the 
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kiiig,  though  weak  and  ioefiicient,  continued)  however^  to  be  reeognked, 
Donunalljr  at  least,  except  indeed  when  he  iitter£»ed  in  the  disputes 
between  the  dans*  On  such  oocadk>BO  his  autiioritgr  ^wa»  uttflrljr  disre* 
garded.  ^'  His  mandates  could  neither  atop  the  d^wedatienfl  ntf  one^  dad 
against  another,  nor  allay  their  rautual  hosiilitiea.  Delinqnenta  couM 
not,  with  impunity >  be  pursued  into  the  bosom  of  a  olan  whieh  protected 
them,  nor  could  his  judges  administer  the  laws  in  opposition  to  their  in- 
terests or  their  wilL  Sometimes  he  strengthened  his  arm 'by  fi>meDthig 
animosities  among  them,  and  by  entering  occasionaHy  into  the  interest' 
of  one,  in  order  to  weaken  another*.  Many  instances  of  ifais  epecies  of 
policy  occur  in  Scottish  history,  which,  for  a  longperiod^  was  iiAhappily 
a  mere  record  of  internal  violence*"* 

The  general  laws  being  thus  superseded  by  the  internal  fettdis  of  the 
dans,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  being  insttffident  to  repress 
these  disorders,  a  perpetoal  system  of  warfare,  aggression,  depredation,  and 
contention  existed  among  them,  which,  during  the  oontinuanee  of  6Lm*  - 
ship,  banished  peace  from  the  Highlands.  The  litde  sovereignties  of  the 
clans  <<  touched  at  so  many  points,  yet  were  so  iadqpeadent  of  one 
another;  they  a^^roached  so  nearly,  in  many  respects^  yet  were^  in' 
others,  so  distant;  there  were  so  many  c^pporlunitieft  of  tileroactaient^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  little  of  a  disposition  to  suhaut  to  it,  on  ^he 
other;  and  the  quarrel  of  one .  individual  of  the  tribe  so  natmraKy  in* 
volved  the  rest,  that  there  was  scarcely  ever  a  profound  peace,  or  perfect 
cordially  between  them*  Among  their  chie&  the  most  deadly  feads 
frequently  arose  from  opposing  interests,  or  from  wounded  pride.  Theso 
feuds  were  warmly  espoused  by  the  nrhofe  dan,  and  were  often  trans- 
mitted, with  aggravated  animosity,  from  generation  to  generatkm/'f 

The  disputes  between  opposing  clans  wore  frequently  made  matters  of 
negotiation^  and  their  differences  w«re  often  ad|nsted  by  treaties*  Op« 
posing  clans,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  themselves  against  the  attad» 
of  their  rivals,  or  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  powo*,  also  entered  into* 
coalitions  with  friendly  ndghbouis*  These  banda  of  amity  or  itumrentf 
as  they  were  called,  were  of  the  natnre  of  treaties  of  offensive  and  de« 
feosive  aUiance,  by  which  the  oontiuctii^  parties  bound  themsdves  to* 
assist  each  other;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  doty  of  allegiance  to  the* 
king  was  always  acknowledged  in  these  treaties,— ><*  always  excepting  my 
duty  to  our  lord  the  kii^,  and  to  our  kindred  and  friends,"  waa  a  daiise 
which  was  uniformly  inserted  in  them.  In  the  same  manner,  when  men 
w1m>  were  not  chiefi  of  dans,  but  of  subordinate  tribes,  thus  bound  them- 
selves, their  fidelity  to  thdr  chieft  was  always  excepted*  The  smaHer* 
dans  who  were  unable  to  defend  themsdves,  and  such  dans  or  fetaiilies 
who  had  lost  their  chiefs,  were  induded  in  these  friendly  treaties.:^ 

*  Stewart's  Sketches,  I.  80.  f  Ibid.  I.  SO,  31. 

t  General  Stewart  sayB  that  Uie  families  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  whose  estsies  lay  in 
the  district  of  Athol,  aiid  whose  chief,  by  hirth,  was  at  a  disianoe,  ranged  themselres 
under  the  fomily  of  Athol,  though  they  wetv  themselres  sufficiently  nume^)U9  to  raise 
1000  fightiog  men.. 
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Under  tlMaetm&ties  Ike' smaller  dans  id^tified  themsdvea  widi  ihb 
^Ksateiblani;  iheif  eagaged  in  tke  quanrcfb,  fbltowed  the  fbrtuties,  and 
fMgiil  QActo  thai  greater  efaiefr;  but  their  ranks^  ad  Gene^rkl  Stewart  <)b- 
flerrs%  vreve  Bcpanitelf  laanhified^  and  led  by  tiieireiwn  BuboitHn&te 
flteeftainaand  lairds,  who  owned  aabnysskm  only  when  necesMury,  fyr 
tbeaneoeas  of  oembined  opevaitions.  We  shril  give  several  itastances  of 
this  nnion  in  tl»  history  of  the  clans. 

Ab  the  system  of  olanship,  by  repndiattingthe  nnthority  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  tihe  laws;  prevented  the  elana  fifott  ever  coming  to  any  general 
terms  ofaecnminiviation  for  settling  their  difi^rences,  thdr  fbuds  were  in- 
tetfwftnaiiie»  and  the  Highlands  w^re,  therefbre,  fbr  ages,  the  theatre  of  a 
constant  petty  warfiire  destructive  of  the  social  virtues.  "  The  spirit  of 
^^pfiositien  and  rivalry  between  the  dans  perpetuated  a  system  of  hos- 
tility, eneouraged'  the  cultivation  of  the  laflitaiy  at  the  expense  of  the 
social  vitUHs^  aiid  perverted  their  ideas  of  both  law  and  morality.  Re* 
venge  was  aeoounled  a  daly,  the  destraction  of  a  neighboor  a  meritori- 
OHS  eaploit,  and  rapine  an  honourable  occupation.  Their  love  of  dfo- 
tinotion,  and  tlieir  conscious  reliance  on  their  courage,  when  under  ^be 
direction  of  these  perverted  notions,  only  tended  to  make  their  feuds 
more  implaeabie,  tlieir  conditieB  more  agitated,  and  their  depredations 
mere  rapacious  and  desolating.  Superstition  added  Its  influence  in  ext- 
asperaiii^  animositieB,  by  t^achsag  tiie  clansmen,  that,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  relation  or  IHead,  was  a  sacrifice  agreeable  to  Iheir  shades: 
thus  engaging  on  the  side  of  the  most  Implacable  hatred,  and  the  dark- 
est vengeance^  the  most  annable  and  domestic  of  all  our  feelings,—:* 
reverence  i^r  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  aflfection  ftnr  the  virtues  of 
of  the  living*"* 
<  As  tiio  cafcnsss  Out  of  which  feuds  originated  were  innumerable^  so 
maay  of  them  were  trivial  and  ummportant^  but  as  submission  to  die 
moBt  trifling  insult  was  dmsidered  disgraeefiil,  and  might,  if  overlooked, 
lead  tofioedi  aggresBion,  the  clan  was  immediately  smnmoned,  and  the 
cry>  for  revenge  met  with  a  ready  response  in  every  breast  The  most 
glaring  insnli  that  oould  be  offered  to  a  dan,  was  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  its  chief,t  an  ofiewse  whidi  was  considered  as  a  pergonal  afiWmt 
by  all  his  follower^  and  was  resented  accordingly. 

It  often  happened  that  the  insulted  dan  was  unable  to  take  the- field 
to  iKpel  aggression  or  to  vindicate  its  honour ;  but  the  injury  was  never 
forgotten*  and  the  menK»y  of  it  was  treasured  up  till  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  revenge  should  arrive*  The  want  of  strength  wai^ 
sometimes  sapplnd  by  cunning*  and  the  Uaokest  and  deadliest  inteil- 
tion$  ci  hatred  and  revenge  were  sought  to  be  perpetrated  under  the 

*  SfcevnurfB  Sketchts,  VoL  I.  88,  SA. 
f  **  When  a  ijiiarfel  begins  In  wordi  between  two  Highlaniien  of  di  Arent  cknia«  ft  fa 
eekeemed  the  very  height  of  malioe  and  ranocfur,  and  the  greatest  of  ali  provocatlotis»  to 
repfoach  one  another  with  the  vioes  or  personal  defects  of  their  cliieis»  or  that  of  the  par- 
ticular branch  whence  they  sprung."— Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
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nHwk  of  eonciUatiom  uA  fmaiM^  This  wbb  tht  nahmil  drasuk  ef ^th» 
inefBciescy  of  tbe  laws,  wlmh  tsM afturd .iioiwirM»  ior !ii«oo9i»' aaki 
whlcbt  therefore^  left  OT^fy  indivtihMlio  vrndicale  iiia  righiti«titklik  oim 
hmid*  The  feelk^  of  nmangOi  wbeo  dmetod  agaiMrti  mai  ^ahflviipaa 
cberished  and  Jbooouvad)  and  W  a«ck  an  astait  waa  H  oanEiad»  thafe 
there  are  well  authenticated  iprtancea  wh«e  cma  of  die  aAvaiae  -]narCiaa 
have  beea  exterminated  ia  the  bloody  and  fsrooiova  ooaiMli  wUch  ULt 
fei^dp  ooearioiied. 

Aa  the  wealth  of  Ae  Highlaodara  oonaivted  duMy  A  fioolBa  andhei^ 
'*  tbo  aaaajl  mode  of  oonmenciDg  attaeka,  or  of  nakhig  repriMli^  itm  by 
aa  inoamioa  to  carsy  offthecat^eofUiehoatiie  dan*  A  predataiy«it^ 
peditioB  waa  the  geaaral  deolaraAian  of  enmity  and  a  oommand  gftf«B  by 
the  chief  to  clear  the  partarea  of  the  eaeavy^  conatttaledthe  oiual  letter* 
of  marque.'**  These  creachi^  as  such  depredations  were  tenaad^  "wera 
civrried  oq  with  ayatamatio  order,  and  were  ooaaideaedaa  pei^beily  juiti- 
fiaUew  If  Uvea  wesa  lost  ia  thaaa  foray%  levenga  ftiil  aad  aaiple  war 
taken,  but  in  general  personal  hostilities  were  avoided  in  these  incursions 
either  against  the  Lowlanders  or  rival  tribes.  These  predatory  expedi- 
tions were  more  frequently  directed  against  the  Lowlandenh  wh<Ha  the 
Highlanders  eonsidered  as  aHens,  and  whose  cattle  they,  therelbrey  eott« 
aidered  as  fidr  spoil  at  all  times.  The  forays  were  generally  executed 
with  great  secreoyi  and  the  cattle  were  often  l^ied  and  aecaced  for  aeon- 
aidevaUe  time  befora  they  were  missed.  To  trace  the  cattle  which  had 
been  thus  carried  off,  the  owners  endeavoured  to  discover  their  foot 
marks  in  the  pass^  or  by  the  yielding  of  the  heath  over  which  the^  had 
pasaed;  and  so  acute  had  habit  readered  their  s^t,  that  they  frequently 
succeeded,  in  this  manner,  in  discovering  their  property.  The  man  on 
whose  properly  the  track  of  the  cattle  was  lost  was  held  liable  if  he  did 
not  succeed  iu  following  out  the  traoeor  diseoveriog  thacattle}  and  if  he 
did  not  make  restitution,  or  offer  to  compensate  the  loss,  an  immediate 
quarrel  was  the  consequence.  A  reward  called  Tasgal  money  was 
sometimes  offered  for  th/e)  ly^oveiy  of  stolen  cattte,;  but  as  this  was  con* 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  bribe  it  was  generally  discouraged.  The 
Camerons  and  some  other  clans,  it  is  said*  bound  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  accept  such  a  reward^  ai^d  to  put  to  diwitik  all  who:skonld:  re« 
ceiveit. 

Besides  the  Cfreach$  there  was  another  and  a  peculiar  dass  of  forays 
or  sppliatioos  called  Ceamw^  a  military  term  of  similar  import  with 
the  Cathetens  of  die  Lowhmdsy  the  Kernes  of  the  English,  and  the 
CatervflB  of  the  Romans.  The  Ceamachs  were  originally  a  sdect  boHy 
of  men  employed  in  difficult  and  dangerous  euterprizea  where  more  than 
ordinary  honour  waa  to  be  acquired;  but,  in  process  of  time,  they  were 
employed  in  the  degrading  and  dishonourable  task  of  leving  contribu- 
tioi^  on  their  Lowland  neighbours,  or  in  &rcing  them  to  pay  tribute  or 

*  Stewart's  Sketches  I.  3$. 
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biaekmmii  ior  ptoteetmi.  Young  men  of  the  Moond  ofder  of  gentry 
wbo  were  dasirMft  of  entering  the  militny  profession,  ft^uently  joined 
in  these  etpleilB»  as  they  weve  eonsklerad  well  fitCsd  fi>r  accustoming  those 
who  engaged  In  them  to  the  fiitigues  nd  exercises  incident  to  amilitary 
life.  The  oelebraled  Rohert  Macgregor  CampbeH,  or  Rob  Roy,*  was 
thft  moat  noted  of  tiiese  fireebooten. 

The  eeamnehs  were  prindpaiiy  the  bofderei^  living  close  to  and 
within  the  Grampian  range,  but  oearnachs  from  the  more  northerly  parts 
of  the  Highlande  dso  paid  freqnent  Tisita  to  the  Lowlands,  and  carried 
off  lavge  qoantiiies  of  booty.  The  border  ceamachs  judging  sneh  irrup- 
tions aa  an  inTasion  of  their  rights,  frequently  attacked  the  northeni 
ceamacha  on  their  return  homewards ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  spoil,  they  either  a^ppropriated  it  to  their  own  use  or  restored  it  to 
theownen. 

It. might  be  supposed  that  the  aystem  of  spoliation  we  have  described, 
would  have  led  these  freebooters  occasionaUy  to  steal  from  one  another. 

*  This  famous  person,  whose  name  has  been  immortalised  by  our  great  Novelist,  was 
tlie  younger  son  of  Mr  Maq^regor  of  Glengyle  (a  respectable  family  in  Perthshire,)  by 
a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  sister  to  the  Commander  at  the  base  maosacre  of 
Glenoo.  He  was  bom  botweea  the  year  l6Sf7  and  1060,  and  married  Helen  Campbell  of 
the  family  of  Glenfalloch.  Rob  Roy  followed  the  profession  of  a  drover  or  cattle-dealer 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  was  so  successful  in  business,  that  before  the  year  1707  he 
pufehased  Uie  lands  of  Craigrostane  on  the  banks  of  Loehlomond  from  the  family  of 
Montrose,  and  relieved  the  estate  of  Glengyle,  the  propeity  of  his  nephew,  from  consider- 
able debta  Before  the  Union  no  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England,  but 
free  intercourse  in  that  commodity  being  allowed  by  the  treaty,  various  speculators  engag- 
ed In  this  traffic,  and,  among  others,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  afterwords  created  Dukei 
and  Rob  Roy  eiitend  lute  a  joiat  adrenture.  The  capital  to  be  adrahoed  was  fixed  at 
10,000  merks  each,  and  Rob  Roy  was  to  purchase  the  cattle  and  drive  them  to  England  for 
sale.  Macgregor  made  his  purchases  accordingly,  but  finding  the  market  overstocked  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  in  consequence  of  too  many  speculators  having  entered  the  field, 
he  was  obKged  te,aaU.the  cattle  below  prime  cost.  The  Doke  reftised  to  bear  any  share  of 
the  loss,  and  insisted  on  repayment  of  the  whole  money  advanced  by  him  with  interest. 
Macgregor  told  him  that  if  such  were  his  principles  he  should  not  consider  it  his  interest 
to  pay  the  interest,  nor  his  Interest  to  pay  the  principal,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Macgregor 
having  expended  the  Duke's  money  in  organising  a  body  of  the  Mai^regora  in  ITlfi,  under 
the  neminal  command  of  his  nephew,  his  Grace  took  legal  means  to  recover  his 
money,  and  laid  hold  of  the  lands  of  Craigrostane  in  security.  This  proceeding  so  exas* 
perated  Macgregor,  that  he  declared  perpetual  war  against  the  Duke,  and  resolved  that  in 
future  he  ahoald  supply  himself  with  cattle  from  his  Graoe*b  estates^  a  resolation  which 
he  literally  kept,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  carried  off 
the  Duke's  cattle  with  impunity,  and  disposed  of  ihem  publicly  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country. 

Although  these  ealtle  generally  belonged  to  the  Duke's  tenants,  he  was  the  ultimate 
sufferer,  as  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents^  to  liquidate  whi<di,  their  cattle  mainly 
contributed.  Macgregor  also  levied  contributions  in  meal  and  money  ;  but  he  never  took 
it  away  till  delivered  to  the  Duke's  storekeeper  in  payment  of  rent,  and  he  then  gave  the 
stonkeeper  a  receipt  for  the  quantity  taken.  At  settling  the  money-rents  Macgregor 
often  attended,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  of  his  having  compelled  the  Duke*s  ftu>- 
tor  to  pay  him  a  share  of  the  rents,  which  he  took  good  care  to  see  were  dlecbaiged  to  the 
tenants  beforehand.  This  singular  man  lived  till  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  thirty  nf 
wldeh  he  spent  In  open  violation  of  the  lawa  He  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  and  his 
funeral,  which  took  place  in  1736,  was  attended  by  the  whole  population  of  I  he  surround- 
ing country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  and  his  immediate  friends.  This  funeral  was 
the  last  at  which  a  pipei  officiated  in  the  Highlands  of. Perthshire. 

I.  S 
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Such,  however,  was  not  the  case;  for  they  observed  the  strictest  honesty 
in  this  respect.     No  precantions  were  taken— because  iinnetteflBaiy*«-4o 
protect  property,  and  the  tisual  aecnnties  ^i  locks,  boHs,  aad  ban,  wire 
never  used,  nor  even  thought  of.    Instances  of  (haft  fron  dnrdliag^ 
bouses  were  very  rare ;  and,  with  iJie  exception  of  one  case  ^ich  bi^ 
pencd  so  late  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred  aad  Beventyt  highway  iob«- 
bery  was  totally  unknown.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  landdble  regard 
thus  shown  by  the  freebooters  to  the  property  of  their  own  society,  tii^ 
attached  no  ideas  of  moral  turpitude  to  the  acta  of  apoUatian  we  have 
alluded  to.    Donald  Cameron,  or  Donald  Bane  Leane,  an  active  leader 
of  a  party  of  banditti  who  had  associated  together  after  the  troubles  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  tried  at  Perth  fyt  cattle-etealiag, 
and  executed  at  Kinloch  Rannoch,  in  seventeen  hondred  and  fifty- 
two,  expressed  surprise  and  indignation  at  his  hard  fiite,  at  he  con* 
sidered  it,  as  he  had  never  committed  murder  nor  robbery,  or  taken 
any  thing  but  cattle  ofi*  the  grass  of  those  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled. 
The  practice  of  ^'  lifting  of  cattle  **  seems  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  veiy 
venial  offence,  even  by  persons  holding  very  difiTerent  views  of  morality 
ftom  the  actors,  in  proof  of  which,  General  Stewart  refers  to  a  letter  of 
Field-Marshall  Wade  to  Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden,  then  Lord  Advocate, 
dated  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  describing  an  en- 
tertainment given  him  on  a  visit  to  a  party  of  ceamachs*     **  The  Knight 
and  I,**  says  the  Marshall,  *<  travelled  in  my  carriage  with  great  ease 
and  pleasure  to  the  feast  of  oxen  which  the  highwaymen  had  prepared  for 
us,  opposite  Lochgarry,  where  we  found  four  oxen  roasting  at  the  same 
time,  in  great  order  and  solemnity.    We  dined  in  a  tent  pitched  far 
that  purpose.     The  beef  was  excellent ;  and  we  had  plenty  of  bumpers, 
not  forgetting  your  Lordship's  and  CuUoden's  health ;  and,  after  three 
hours'  stay,  took  leave  of  our  benefactors,  the  highwaymen,*  and  anived 
at  the  hut  at  Dalnachardoch,  before  it  was  dark."  f 

Amid  the  violence  and  turbulence  which  existed  in  the  Highlands, 
no  appeal  for  redress  of  wrongs  committed,  or  injuries  sustained,  could 
be  efiectually  made  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country ;  but  to  prevent 
the  utter  anarchy  which  would  have  ensued  firom  such  a  state  of  society, 
voluntary  and  associated  tribunals,  composed  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribes,  were  appointed.  A  composition  in  cattle  being  the  mode  of 
compensating  injuries,  these  tribunals  generally  determined  the  amount 
1^  the  compensation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  parties.     These  compensations  were  called  Eri^. 

Besides  these  tribunals,  every  chief  held  a  court,  in  which  he  decided 

*  GeiMinl  Stewart  observes,  that  the  Marshall  had  not  at  this  period  been  long  enough 
in  the  Highlands  to  distinguish  a  ceaniach,  or  **  lifter  of  cattle,"  from  a  highwayman. 
'*  No  such  character  as  the  latter  then  existed  in  the  country;  and  it  may  be  presiuned 
he  did  not  consider  these  men  in  the  light  whkh  the  word  would  indicate, — lor  certainly 
the  Commander-in-chief  would  neither  hare  associatod  with  ni«n  whom  he  supposed  te 
be  really  highwaymen,  nor  partaken  of  their  hospitality." 

f  Culloden  Pap«r« 
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all  disputes  occumng  uaoag  his  cUnsmeii.  He  generally  resided 
among  then*  '  ^<  His  castle  was  the  court  where  rewards  were  dUtri- 
btttedy  and  Hm  most  enviable  distkiotions  conferred.  All  disputes  were 
settled  bf  his  deeision,  and  the  prosperity  or  poverty  of  his  tenants  de- 
pended on  his  proper  or  improper  treatment  of  them.    These  tenants 

followed  his  standard  in  war— attended  him  in  his  hunting  exounions 

supplied  has  table  with  the  produce  of  their  &mis---«nd  assembled  to 
reap  his  oovn,  and  to  prepare  and  bring  home  his  fuel.  They  looked 
op  to  him  as  their  adnsw  and  pioteetar.  The  cadets  of  his  iamily,  re- 
speeted  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  him,  becttme  a  species  of  sub-chiefr,  scattered,  over  different 
parts  of  Us  donudnsy  holding  their  lands  and  properties  of  him^  with  a 
sort  of  enbordinate  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  his  people,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  afford  him  their  counsel  or  assistance  in  all  emeigencies. 

'*  Grreat  part  of  the  rrait  of  land  was  paid  in  kind>  and  generally  con- 
sumed where  it  was  produced.  One  chief  was  distinguished  from  an- 
other* not  by  any  additional  i|>lendour  of  dress  or  equipage,  but  by 
being  fiillowed  by  more  dependants,  and  by  entertaining  a  greater  num- 
ber of  guests.  What  his  retainers  gave  Arom  their  individual  property 
was  spent  amongst  them  in  the  kindest  and.  most  liberal  manner.  At 
the  osetle  every  individual  was  made  welcome,  and  was  treated  accord- 
ing to  his  station,  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  and  regard  to  his  feelings 
unknown  in  any  other  country.*  This  condescension,  while  it  raised 
the  clansman  in  his.  own  estimation^  and  drew  closer  the  ties  between 
him  and  his  superior,  seldom  tempted  him  to  use  any  improper  &mi- 
liarities.  He  believed  himself  well  bom,  and  was  taught  to  respect 
himself  in  the  respect  which  he  showed  to  his  chief;  and  thus,  instead 
of  conqikining  of  the  difference  of  station  and  fortune,  or  considering  a 
ready  obedience  to  his  chieftain's  call  as  a  slavish  oppression,  he  felt 
convinced  that  he  was  supporting  his  own  honour  in  showing  his  grati- 
tude and  duty  to  the  generous  head  of  his  family.  '  Hence,  the  High- 
landers, whom  more  savage  nations  called  savage,  carried  in  the  outward 
expression  of  their  manners  the  politeness  of  courts  without  their  vices, 
and  in  their  bosoms  the  high  point  of  honour  without  its  follies/"f 

In  many  minds  the  idea  of  a  Highland  chief  is  associated  with  that  of 
a  domineering  tyrant  who  plunders  and  oppresses  his  people.  This 
ftotioa  is,  however,  extremely  ^llacious.     "  Nothing,*'  says  Mrs  Grant, 

• 

*  Tiu's  was  noticed  by  Dr  Johnson.  He  thus  describes  a  meeting  between  the  youhg 
laird  of  Coll  and  some  of  his  <*sul>|eet8  :**.-f*  Wherever  iro  re«ed«  w«  were  ptowed  to  ase 
the  reverence  with  whioh  his  mA^tdlM  regarded  hfm.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzla 
them  by  any  magnificence  of  dre«,-^his  only  distinction  was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet  t 
but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook  their  wofIe  and  clustered  about  him  :  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  they  seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper  disposition 
of  »chleltaln,  and  seems  deairoiis  to  continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bagpipei 
played  regularly  when  dinner  was  servod,  whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance; and  he  brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied 
tiie  lairds  of  Coll  with  hereditary  music. "-^ourn«y  to  the  Wf stern  hhmds, 

t  Stewart's  Sketches,  i.  46,  &c.-»DaIrym pie's  Memoirs. 
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<'  can  be  tmte  errotteoaft  thun  the  prevalent  idea,  ihaife  a  'HigMaoMli  chief 
wvin  an  igtidrant  and  untvindpled  tyraivt,  who  fewvuthki  the  aljject  dub- 
mifision  of  Ms  foUowera  with  rdeatiesB  eraell3f  and  rigonnar)  oapprembiL 
if  feitHiiotts  in  ilfepofiition,  6y  weAkia  tinderatiatiditig,  he  wai^  eorbed^uid 
(Irreeted  by  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  wh<^  by  inyielable  -custom,  vei«  his 
fiitiinding  coUnseHorB,  without  whose  advice  no^meastfve  of^ttttyiaM  was 
decided/'*  .     ,  , 

It  cannot,  however;  be  denied,  tfaait  the  aiK^oritf  of  the^  chief  was 
naturally  arbStraay,  and  was  somdames  exer6iS€fd  u)id«ily  und  with  gmat 
severity ;  as  a  proof  of  which)  ^ere  is  stdd  t&  exSst  aMong'  the  pstpens-  of 
the  Perth  fitnkily,  an  appHcation  to  Lord  Drummond  from  tke  town  of 
PMh,  dated  in  seventeen  hnndred  and  seven,  reqofesllog'ati  occasional 
use  of  h%  Lor<fehip'8  executioner,  who  wtis  oeoisidered  an  cxpeft  c^iera- 
tor,  a  request  with  which  bis  Lordship  compHed,  reserving,  howspver,  to 
himself  tiie  power  of  recalling  the  executioner  when  ho  hud  occasion  ^r 
his  services.  Anotlier  curious  illustration  of  this  eieercise  of  power  is 
given  by  General  Stewart.  Sometime  before  the  year  seventeen  hnn- 
dred  and  fbrty-five,  Lord  President  Forbes  dined  at  Blair  castie  with 
the  Duke  of  Atholl,  on  his  way  fVom  Edinburgh  to  his  seat  at  Cu&oden. 
A  petition  was  delivered  to  his  Grace  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  on 
reading  which,  he  thus  addressed  f!he  President :  "  My  Lord,  here  Is  a 
petition  from  a  poor  man,  whom  Commissary  Bisset,  my  baron  baHie 
(&n  officer  to  whom  the  chief  occasionally  delegated  his  authority),  has 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  and  as  he  is  a  dever  fellow,  and  is  strongly 
recommended  to  mercy,  I  am  much  inclined  to  pardon  him*"  "  But 
your  Grace  knows,'*  said  the  President,  "  that,  after  condemnation,  no 
man  can  pardon  but  his  Majesty.**  "  As  to  that,"  repHed  the- Duke, 
"  since  I  have  the  power  of  punishing,  it  is  but  right  that  I  shouM  have 
the  power  to  pardon."  Then,  calling  upon  a  servant  who  was  in  wait- 
ing, his  Grace  said,  *'  Go,  send  an  express  to  Logierait,  and  order 
Donald  Stewart,  presently  under  sentence,  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty." 

The  autliority  which  the  generality  of  the  chie&  exercised,  was  ac- 
quired from  ancient  usage  and  the  weakness  of  the  govemnteiit;  but 
the  lords  of  regality,  and  the  great  barons  and  chiefe,  had  jufMfCtton 
conferred  on  them  by  the  crown,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cAses,'  which 
they  sometimes  exercised  in  person  and  sometimes  by  deputy.  The 
persons  to  whom  they  delegated  this  authority  were  called  bcdHes.  In 
civil  matters  the  baron  or  chief  could  judge  in  questions  of  debt  within 
his  barony,  as  well  as  in  most  of  those  cases  known  by  the  technical 
term  of  possessory  actions.  And  though  it  has  always  been  an  esta* 
blished  rule  of  law,  that  no  person  can  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  a 
baron  might  judge  in  all  actions  between  himself  and  his  vassals  and 
tenants,  necessary  for  making  his  rents  and  feu-duties  effectual.  Thus, 
lie  could  ascertain  the  price  of  corns  due  by  a  tenant,  and  pronounce 
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.^entenoe  agftuub.hiiii  fof  aivean  of  rent;  but  in  all  oas^  .where  the 
chief  w«»  a.{iairty»  he  eooU  no4  jud^  inpenKMiu  The  .erimiaal  junsdic- 
iiofi  of  ft  bamn^  acoardiiig  to-  the  hiwa  aa^nbad  to  Malodm  Maqkenneth, 
oxtanfkd  to  allaranaa  9110^  4rea0Qii»  and  the  four  pieas  of  the  orown, 
vis*  iobheiy»  murdetf  rap^  and  Bre-maing*  FreemeD  oooU  ba  tried 
byiAaae'bttt  theiv.  peons*  Whatever  the  baran  held  a  court,  hie  vaaaals 
were  bound  to  attend  and  afford  such  aasiatanoe  as  might  be  required. 
Oq  these  oceaaionat  many  osefiul  reguklions  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity  were  often  madey  and  aupfiliea  were  Bometiflaai  voluntarily 
geaated  to  the  chief  to  support  his  dignity.  The  bounty  of  the  vassals 
vtaa  esfteciaUy  and  UberaUy  bestowed  on  the  marriage  of  the  ohief,,  and 
in-tho  portioiuag  of  his  dau^ters  and  yoanger  sons.  These  donations 
eonsisted  of  cattle,  which  oonstitoted  the  principal  riches  of  the  country 
in  these  patriarchal  days.  In  thia  way  the  younger  sons  of  the  chief 
were  frequently  psovided  for  on  their  settlement  in  life* 

The  leciprocal  ties  which  connected  the  chief  and  his  clan  were  al- 
most indissoluble.  In  return  for  the  kindness  and  paternal  care  be- 
stowed by  the  former  on  the  latter^  they  yielded  a  ready  submission  to 
Us  authority,  and  evinced  a  rare  fiddity  to  his  person^  which  no  adver- 
sity could  shake.  Innumerable  instances  of  &is  devoted  attachment 
might  be  giveUy  but  twp  will  suffice.  In  the  battle  of  Inverkeithing^ 
between  the  royalisto  and  the  troops  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  five  hundred 
of  the  followers  of  the  Laird  of  Maclean  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
Sir  Hector  Madeaa  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  he  was  successively  covered  from  their  attacks  by  seven 
brothers,  all  of  whom  sacrificed  their  lives  in  his  defence ;  and  as  one 
,  1^  another  came  up  in  succession  to  cover  him,  i^rying,  "  Another  for 
Heeler."  Thia  phrase,  says  General  Stewart,  has  continued  ever  since 
a  proverb  or  watchword,  when  a  man  encounters  any  sudden  danger  that 
Inquires  instant  succour.  The  other  inatanoe  ia  that  of  a  servant  of  the 
late  James  Meazies  of  Culdares,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen.  Mr  Menzies  was  taken  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire^  was  carried  to  London^  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned, 
but  afterwards  reprieved.  This  act  prevented  him  from  turning  out  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five :  but  to  show  his  good  wishes  towards 
Prince  Charles,  he  sent  him  a  handsome  chaiger  as  a  present,  when  ad- 
vancing through  England.  The  servant  who  led  and  delivered  the 
horse  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.  Every  attempt  was  made,  by  threats  of  immediate 
execution,  in  case  of  refusal,  and  promises  of  pardon,  on  giving  informa- 
tion, to  extort  a  discovery  firom  him  of  the  person  who  sent  the  horse, 
but  in  vain.  He  knew,  he  said,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
disclosure,  and  that  liis  own  life  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
which  it  would  endanger.  Being  hard  pressed  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion to  inform  on  his  master,  he  asked  those  about  him  if  they  were 
really  serious  in  supposing  that  he  was  such  a  villain  as  to  betray  his 
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mcuiter*  He  <«ud,  that  if  he  did  what  they  desired,  and  forgot  hw  aias* 
ter  and  has  trust,  he  needed  not  return  to  faia  oouotiy,  lbr>  Qlenlyou 
wotdd  be  no  home  or  oouatiy  for  him,  as  he  would  be  deqnsod^  aod 
hunted  out  of  the  glen.  This  trusty  servant's  name  waa  John  Mae^ 
naughton,  a  native  of  Glenlyon  in  Pertiishire^** 

The  obedience  and  attachment  of  the  HighUind^i^  to  tbeir  ehicA,  «iid 
the  readiness  they  displayed,  on  all  oecaaions,  to  adopts  when  called  upon; 
the  quarrels  of  dieir  snperionsf  did  not,  however,  make  them  foif^ 

n  A  picture  of  the  horse  w«s  in  the  possession  of  the  late  General  Stewart  oX  Garth, 
being  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  daughter  of  Mr  Menzies.    *  A  brother  of  Mac- 
naught  on  (says  the  General)  lived  Ibr  many  years  on  the  estate  of  0arth,  aitd  dted  in 
1790.    He  always  went  about  armed,  mt  least  se  far  armed,  that  wJMn  dbbarrad  iroariag 
a  swoid  or  dirk,  he  9\wa^  a  large  loiig  knife  in  hie  Selt,    He  was  one  of  the  last  I  re- 
collect of  the  ancient  race,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  general  man- 
ner and  appearance.     He  was  a  smith  by  trade,  and  although  of  the  lowest  ordw  of 
the  people,  he  walked  about  with  an  air  and  maaaer  that  might  have  beooifM  a  fiel^ 
marsbaL    Ha  spoke  with  great  force  and  fluanoy  of  language  aiu^  although  most  re- 
spectful to  those  tu  whom  he  thought  respect  was  due,  he  had  an  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence and  ease,  that  strangers,  Ignorant  of  the  language  and  charadter  of  die  people, 
might  have  supipoeed  to  proceed  fW>m  f mpodenee.    As  he  always  eanied  arms  whaa 
legally  permitted,  so  he  showed  on  one  occasion  that  he  knew  how  to  handle  them.  When 
the  Black  Watch  was  quartered  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Tay  and  Lyon,  in  1741,  an 
aifray  arose  between  a  few  of  the  soldiers  and  some  of  the  people  at  a  fair  at  Keumore. 
Some  of  the  Brcadalbane  men  tedc  the  part  of  the  soMiers,  and,  as  many  w«re  anaad, 
swords  were  quickly  drawn,  and  one  ef  the  focBier  kiiled,  when  their  opponents,  with 
whom  was  Macnaughton,  and  a  smith,  (to  whom  he  was  then  an  apprentice,)  retreated 
and  fled  to  the  ferry-boat  across  the  Tay.    There  was  no  bridge,  and  the  ferryman,  oh 
seeing  the  fny,  chained  his  boat    Maenaughton  vras  the  first  at  the  ilvar  sMe^  atoi 
leapiog  iato  the  bdat^  foUowed  by  his  master,  the  smith,  with  a  stroke  of  his  broadipvoid 
cut  the  chain,  and  crossing  the  river,  fixed  the  l)oat  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  pre- 
vented an  immediate  pursuit.     Indeed  no  farther  steps  were  taken.    The  earl  of  Bread- 
albane,  who  was  then  at  Taymouth,  was  immediately  sent  tot.    On  inquiry,  faelbaad 
that  the  whole  had  origfaiBlad  from  an  aocidfaiilal  redaction  thrown  out  by  a  soldier  af 
one  of  the  Ai^le  companies  against  the  Atholemen,  then  supposed  to  be  Jacobites, 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  who  gave  the  fatal  blow.    The  man  who  was  killed 
was  an  old  warrior  of  nearly  eighty  yean  of  age.  He  had  been  with  Lord  BreadalbaMt^ 
men,  under  Gampbell  of  Glenlyon,  at  the  battle  9i  Sharifihiuir ;  and,  as  his  side  lost, 
their  cause,  he  swore  never  to  shave  again.    He  kept  his  word,  and  as  his  beard  grew 
till  it  reached  his  girdle,  he  got  the  name  of  Fadric-na-Phaisaig,  "  Peter  with  the  Beard.** 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus  beautiflilly  and  Justly  described  the  alacrity  of  a  obm 
gathering  at  the  call  of  a  ehiof  :^ 

*'  He  whisUed  shrill. 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  euiUea, 
From  crag  to  emg  the  signal  Aow; 
Instant,  through  <»pse  and  heath  anioe 
Bomiets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  $ 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  fbe ; 
From  sliingles  grey  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand, 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  Ufa 
To  plalded  warrior,  armed  for  strife. 
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thew  own  iodepeiHleoee.  When  aehief  was  unfit  for  hia  siUiatioo»  or 
had  degmded  hm  name  and  fttfiul|f»  the  olan  proceeded  to  depose  hinii 
and  sal  «p  the  next  in  aucoeaaioiv  if  de0erviag»  to  whom  they  traasferDod 
their  eikgianee^  ae  happened  to  two  ohiefr  of  the  &milief  of  Macdonaid 
of  Clanronald  and  Macd<»dl  of  Keppoeh*  The  head  of  the  family  of 
Stewafet  af  Ciattl^  wfao^  on  aooonnt  of  liis  feroeioos  diqpoaitMBy  was  nick<> 
named  the  *^  Fleroe  Wolf/'  w88»  about  the  year  fifteen  handred  and 
tweniyy  nofe  only  depoaed^  but  ooaftned  lor  life  in  a  oeU  ia  the  oaatle  of 
Garth,  which  was,  therefore,  long  regarded  by  the  people  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  terror.  The  clans  even  somethnes  interfered  with  the 
ehoice  of  the  chldb  in  changing  their  places  of  abode,  or  in  selecting  a 
lite  for  ft  new  restdenoe.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  prevented  by  his 
clan  (the  M^Kenzies)  from  demolishing  Brahan  castle,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  fiimily«  la  the  same  way  the  Laird  of  Glenorchy,  ancestor  of 
tlie  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  having  some  time  previous  to  the  year  fif- 
teen huondred  and  seventy,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  castle  wfaidi  he  in« 
tended  to  build  on  a  hill  on  the  side  of  Lochtay,  was  compelled,  or  in* 
daced,  by  hia  people,  to  change  his  plan  and  build  the  castle  of  Bai« 
loch  or  Taymouth. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  influence  of 
a  chief  with  his  clan  depended  much  on  his  personal  qualities,  of  which 
kindness  and  a  condescension,  which  admitted  of  an  easy  familiarity,  were 
necessary  traits.  The  author  of  *  Letters  from  the  North'  thus  alludes  to 
tiMfamiiiafity  which  existed  between  a  chief  and  his  clan,  and  the  af- 
fability and  courtesy  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  be  treated : 
<'  And  as  the  meanest  among  them  pretended  to  be  his  relations  by  con  • 
sangaiBity,  they  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  taking  him  by  the  hand 
whenever  they  met  him.  Concerning  this  last,  I  once  saw  a  number  of 
veiy  discontented  countenances  when  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  chiefs* 
endeavoured  to  evade  this  ceremony.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  an 
English  gentleman,  of  high  station,  from  whom  he  would  willingly  have 
concealed  the  knowledge  of  such  seeming  femiliarity  with  slaves  of  wretch- 
ed appearance ;  and  thinking  it^  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  contradiction  to 
what  he  had  oilen  boasted  at  other  times,  viz.,  his  despotic  power  in  his 
clan- 

That  whStUe  garriMii*d  the  glen 
At  once  witk  fiiU  five  hundred  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  nibtemuieen  hoot  had  given. 
Watching  their,  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  macs 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hoUow  pass, 
As  if  an  in£sni's  touoh  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  do^vn  the  vei^ge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountain-fide  they  hung. 

Lady  of  the  Ltikef  Canto  K  ix,    * 
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From  tbe  feeling  ofself^netpect  which  Ihe  urbanity  and  condaBc^smioii,  < 
of  the  chi^  natnraUj  created  in  the  minda  of  the  peofte^  aiose.that  hor 
nourable  principle  of  fidelity,  to-auperiovs  .and  to  their  trust,  which  ^e. 
have  already  noticed,  *'  i^id  wjhictv"  saya  General,  Stewart*  "tif^?^  g^^L. 
nerally  and«o  forcibly  imbibed,  thot  the  iQan  who  .bejtiiByed>hia'trua^. 
was  considered  unworthy  of  th^  name  vfhicb  he  bof^r  or  oS.^tbe  kjm^red 
to  which  he  belonged/'     Besides  tbe  instance  already  gives^iu)  il|uatra7 
tion  of  this  honourable  prinoipde,  others  wUl  be  related  lAithe  con^  o|  i 
this  work,  i...    .. ., 

From  this  principle  flowed  a  marked  detestation  of  tceacheryy  a  vip(i»' . 
of  very  rare  occurrence  among  the  Highlanders ;  and  so  tenacious  were 
they,  on  that  point,  that  the  slightest  suspicion  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  estranged  him  firom  the  society  of  his  dan,  who  shunned  him 
as  a  peiBon  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  any  longer  to  associate.  The 
case  of  John  Du  Cameron,  better  known,  firom  his  large  size,  by  the  . 
name  of  Sergeant  Mor,*  affords  an  example  of  this.  This  man  had  been 
a  sergeant  in  the  French  service,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  when  he  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
Having  no  fixed  abode,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of  having  served 
in  the  French  army,  and  of  being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
he  formed  a  party  of  fireebootera,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the 
mountains  between  the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Argyle,  where 
he  carried  on  a  system  of  spoliation  by  carrying  ofi*  the  cattle  of  those 
he  called  his  enemies,  if  they  did  not  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the 
payment  of  Black  mail.  Cameron  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing in  a  bam  on  the  &rm  of  Dunan  in  Rannoch ;  but  having  been  be- 
trayed by  some  person,  he  was  apprehended  one  night  when  asleep  in 
the  bam,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  by  a  party  of 
Lieutenant  (after  Sir  Hector)  Munro's  detachment.  On  finding  him- 
self seized,  being  a  powerftd  man,  he  shook  off  all  the  soldiers  who  had 

*  The  fonovring  amusing  anecdote  of  this  man  is  related  by  General  Stewart: — **  On 
one  oocaaon  he  met  with  an  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort-William  on  the  mouiv- 
tains  of  Lochaber.  Tbe  officer  told  him  that  he  suspected  he  had  lost  his  way,  and, 
having  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  garrison,  was  afraid  of  meeting  the  sergeant 
Mor ;  he  therefore  requested  that  the  stranger  would  accompany  him  on  his  road.  The 
other  agreed ;  and,  while  they  wall&ed  on,  they  talked  much  of  the  sergeant  and  bis 
feats,  the  officer  using  much  freedom  with  his  name,  calling  him  robber,  murderer.— 
*  Stop  there,'  interrupted  his  companion,  <  he  does  indeed  take  the  cattle  of  the  whigs 
and  you  Sassanacha^  but  neither  he  nor  his  ceamachs  erer  shed  innocent  blood ;  except 
once/  added  he,  '  that  I  was  unfortunate  at  Braemar,  whoi  a  man  was  killed,  but  f 
immediately  ordered  the  enach  (the  spoil)  to  be  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  owners,  re- 
treating as  fast  as  we  could  after  such  a  misfortune !'  *  Fim,*  says  the  officer,  *  what 
had  you  to  do  with  the  affitir  ?*  *  I  am  John  Du  Cameron, — I  am  the  sergeant  Mor ; 
there  is  the  road  to  Inverlochay,—- you  cannot  now  mistake  it  You  and  your  money  are 
safe.  Tell  your  goremor  to  send  a  more  wary  messenger  for  his  gold.  Tell  him  also, 
that,  although  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to  live  on  the  public,  I  am  a  soldier  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  would  despise  taking  his  gold  from  a  defenceless  man  who  confided  in  me.* 
The  officer  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  garrison,  and  nerer  forgot  the  adventure,  which 
he  frequently  related.'* 


laid  h6IA  of  liim^  ttid'ttllcfiiit>t^  to  etoipe,  but  he  waft  overpowered  by 
the  t^iMdndei'  of  die  pmrty  who  had  remained  outside.  He  was  carried 
to  Perth,  and'tfaere  tried  befinre  the  eMot  of  jtttticiary  !br  the  murder 
alluded  to  In  the  note,' and  viartoaa  aotnl  of  theft  and  ctrttle  steirfing; 
Beingf  ibttnd  gn9fy»  he  was  t^xectrted  at  Perth  in  seventeen-  hnndred  and 
fifty-three,  and  hung  in  ehalns.  It  was  generally  believed  in  tike  coun* 
try  that  Cameron  had  been  betrayed  by  the  man  in  wiiose  bam  he 
had  taken  shelter,  and  the  circumsttoee  of  his  renting  a  fkrm  fh>m  go- 
Temment,  on  the  forfeited  estate  of  Strowan,  on  advantageous  terms, 
strengthened  thfe  snspicion,  !mt  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  eon- 
fiitn  iihe  -imputation  ;  yet  this  man  was  ever  after  heartily  despised,  and, 
having  by  various  misfortunes  lost  all  his  property,  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  Hie  country  in  great  poverty,  the  people  firmly  believed,  and 
the  belief  fit  is  understood  is  stUI  prevalent  in  Raimoch,  tiiat  ids  mis- 
fortunes were  a  just  judgment  upon  him  for  violating  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  an  unsuspecting  and  unibrtunate  person. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  fine  and  oele- 
brtited  race  of  people,  who  preserved  many  of  their  national  pecuMaritSes 
tiH  a  Comparatively  recent  pmod.  These,  however,  are  now  ftst  dis* 
appearing  amidst  the  mardi  of  modem  improvement  wxd  citflizalaon, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  add  tiiat  the  vices  which  seem  almost  inseparable 
firom  this  new  state  of  society,  have  found  their  way  into  the  Highhmds, 
and  supplanted,  in  some  degree,  many  of  those  shining  virtues  wliich 
were  once  the  glory  of  the  GaeL 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

»  • 

Aooenrfon  of  Alexander  I. — Defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  at  Stracathrow— Insurrection 

>  fu  Moray— losing  4»f  Somaiied,  Lord  of  tlie  Ialoi«*DefeBfe  ot  Earl  Ofldnrifll— N«ir  re. 

.  t^t  of  SojoMiied— Tumults  in  Eoe^— RobelUon  of  Donai  Bano— Jbia  doatb— Attampta 

of  Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness — Insurrections  in  Roai»  Moray,  and  Awylo 

~Kevolt  of  Gillespoc  M*Scolane — Inauouration  of  Alexander  III. — RevoU  in  Rosa 

-  against  tho  Earl-— Battio  of  BeaUIgta-no-Braij^Robert  Bruee  deliMiti  the  LoM  of 
Xiom-^HIs  expodition  against  the  Western  Isles— 4heir  submlasion-^Nsw  raTolt^tfao 
Islanders — Feud  between  the  Monroes  and  Mackintosbes--4U3d  between  the  Clan  Ctiat> 
tan  and  the  Camerons — Combat  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  between  the  Clan  Chat- 

-  tan  and  Clan  Kay-^Derastatfons  of  tho  Wolf  of  Badenoch  and  his  son^Batdo  nf 
OaaUuna^Feud  between  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  jtho  Maokaya-^BatOo  of  Tulllin- 
Turwigh— Formidable  insurrection  of  Donald  of  the  Isles— Battle  of  HarUw. 

Wb  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  historical  narrative.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Edgar,  which  lasted  nine  years,  viz.  ^m  one  thousand 
and  ninety-seven  to  eleven  hundred  and  six,  Scotland  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  repose ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Alexander  I., 
was  disturbed  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Moray,  under  Angus,  the  grandson  of  Lulach,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  This  rising  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  king 
in  person,  who,  from  the  promptitude  displayed  by  him,  obtained  the 
appellation  of  ike  fierce  from  his  people.  The  Earl  of  Moray,  ten  yean 
afterwards,  again  took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
government  of  King  David;  but  the  latter  having  collected  all  his 
forces,  and  being  aided  by  the  martial  barons  of  Northumberland, 
with  Walter  L'Espec  at  their  head,  Angus  was  completely  defeated  at 
Stracathrow,  one  of  the  passes  in  Forfarshire,  whither  he  had  advanced 
with  his  army. 

The  next  enterprise  of  any  note  was  undertaken  by  Somerled,  Thane 
of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  against  the  authority  of  Malcolm  IV. ;  who, 
after  various  conflicts,  was  repulsed,  though  not  subdued,  by  Gilchrist, 
earl  of  Angus.  A  peace,  concluded  with  this  powerful  chieftain  in 
eleven  hundred  and  fiffy-three,  was  considered  of  such  importance  as  to 
form  an  epoch  in  the  datmg  of  Scottish  charters.  A  still  more  formi- 
dable insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Moray  men,  under  Gildominick, 
on  account  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  intrude  the 
Anglo-Norman  jurisdiction,  introduced  into  the  Lowlands,  upon  their 
Celtic  customs ;  and  the  settling  of  Anglo-Belgic  colonists  among  them. 
These  insurgents  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  so  regard- 
less were  they  of  the  royal  authority,  that  they  actually  hanged  the 
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heralds  who  were  sent  to  smnmoii  them  to  hiy  down  their  arms.  Mal- 
ooln^  despatched  the  gallant  Earl  Gilchrist  with  an  army  to  subdue 
them,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  recross  the  Grampians. 

This  defeat  aroused  Malcolm,  who  was  naturally  of  an  indolent  disposi- 
tion* About  the  year  deven  hundred  and  sixty  he  marched  north  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  found  the  enemy  on  the  muir  of  Urquhart,  near  the 
Spey,  ready  to  giye  him  battle.  After  passing  the  Spey,  the  noblemeu 
in  the  king's  army  reconnoitered  the  enemy ;  but  ihey  found  them  so 
well  prepared  for  action,  and  so  flushed  with  their  late  success,  that  they 
considered  the  issue  of  a  battle  rather  doubtful.  On  this  account,  the 
commanden  advised  the  long  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  rebels, 
and  to  promise,  that  in  the  ev^it  of  a  submission  their  lires  would  be 
spared.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  king  kept  his  word ;  but  as 
the  Moray  men  were,  as  Buchanan  says,  *^  Homines  inquieto  s«nper 
ingenio>"  men  of  a  tetions  disposition,  his  Majesty,  by  tl^  adrice  of 
his  nobles,  ordained  that  every  fiunily  in  Moray  which  had  been  en 
gaged  in  the  rebellion  should,  within  a  limited  time,  remove  out  of  Mo- 
ray to  other  parte  of  the  kingdom,  where  lands  would  be  assigned  to  them, 
and  that  their  places  should  be  supplied  with  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom*  For  the  performance  oi  this  order,  they  gave  hostages, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  transplanted  themselves,  some  into  the  nor- 
thern, but  the  greater  number  into  the  southern  counties.*  Chalmers 
considers  this  removal  of  the  Moray  men  as  ''  an  egregious  probability," 
because  '^  the  dispossessing  of  a  whole  peq[>le  is  so  difficult  an  operation, 
that  the  recital  of  it  cannot  be  believed  without  strong  evidence  ;"f  but 
it  is  not  said  that  the  tohole  people  were  removed,  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  only  the  ringleaders  and  their  fomilies  were  transported.  The 
older  historians  say  that  the  Moray  men  were  (pene  intemecionem)  al- 
most totally  cut  off  in  an  obstinate  battle,  and  strangers  brought  into 
their  place ;  but  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  register  of  Pais- 
ley, and  the  fact,  that  while  there  are  very  few  persons  of  the  name  of 
Murray  in  Moray,  they  are  numerous  in  the  counties  on  the  English 
borders,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  northern  counties,  where  some 
of  them  have  taken  the  name  of  Sutherland,  favours  the  account  which 
that  writing  gives  of  the  transportation  of  the  Moray  men. 

About  this  time  Somerled,  the  ambitious  and  powerful  lord  of  the 
isles,  made  another  and  a  last  attempt  upon  the  king's  authority.  Hav- 
ing collected  a  large  force,  chiefly  in  Ireland,  he  landed  in  eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  near  Renfrew,  the  seat  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland* 
but  he  was  defeated  by  tiie  brave  inhabitants  and  the  king's  troops  in  a 
decisive  battle,  in  which  he  and  his  son  Gillecolane  were  slain. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Lion  was  marked  by  many  disturbances  in 
the  Highlands.  The  Gaelic  population  could  not  endure  the  new  set* 
tiers  whom  the  Saxon  colonization  had  introduced  among  them,  and 

•  Shaw*8  Hist,  of  Moray,  p.  259-60,* New  Ed.  f  Caledonia,  vol,  i.  p.  027. 
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every  opportutiity  was  ti^en  to  yet  mid  annoy  IImbi.  At  tfais  period, 
thb  Gaelic  people  rose  upon  tiietn,  and  fi>roed  tkem  io  fetire  to  the 
towns  and  castles  for  shelter.  An  open  Sasarreotion  broke  out  in  Rosck 
shire,  which  obliged  William,  in  the  year  elcTen  hundred  «id  seventy* 
sime,  to  march  into  the  north,  where  he  built  two  garrisons  to  keeplhe 
people  in  dieck.  He  restored  quiet  ibr  a  kfW  years ;  but  in  eleven  fauvi 
dred  and  eighty^seven,  Donal  Bane  again  renewed  hti  prutensioiis  t^ 
the  crown,  and  raised  the  standard  <of  revolt  In  the  north*  He  took 
possession  of  Ross,  and  wasted  Moriy^  WilUMn  loM  no  time  in  leading 
an  army  against  him.  While  the  king  lay  at  Inverness  tHth  his  annyV-' 
a  foraging  party  under  the  eomnooid  of  Roland,  the  brave  kwd  of  Qd^ 
loway,  ieil  in  with  Donal  Bane  and  his  amy  upon  the  Mamgarvy  moof^ 
on  the  borders  of  Moray.  A  conflict  ensoed,  in  ii4iidi  Donal  and  five- 
hundred  of  his  followen  were  killed.  RolaAd  carried  the  head  of  Dhh 
nal  to  William,  ^  as  a  savage  sign  of  returning  qiriet.*'  Hils  happen«d 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty n^ven.  After  Ihis^  mat- 
ters renuuned  pretty  quiet  in  the  north  tiH  <fie  year  ^ven  bun<fei«d 
and  ninety-six,  when  Har<^d,  the  poweribl  earl  of  Oikney  and  Gailh^ 
ness,  disturbed  its  pekce.  William  diq)ersed  the  insurgents  at  01km ;  l^ut 
they  again  appeared  die  fi>lioWing  year  nea^  InveilbeSB,  tindet  the  oom^ 
mand  of  Torphin,  the  son  of  Harold.  Tim  rebehi  wei^  again  ^veiv 
powered.  The  king  seized  Harold,  and  obliged  him  to  ddivar  up  his 
son,  Torphin,  as  an  hostage.  Harold  was  i^nowed  toretahi  the  nordimi 
part  of  Caithness,  but  the  king  gave  the  southern  part  of  it,  eailad 
Stttheriand,  to  Hugh  Freskin,  the  progenitor  of  the  earb  of  Sntheriandl 
Harold  died  in  twelve  hvndred  and  six^  but  as  he  had  cfbm  rebefied,  his 
son  suffered  a  cruel  and  lingering  <ieath  in  the  tastle  of  Roxlniigh»  when 
he  had  been  confined. 

During  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  eleven,  a  ndw  insutreotioii 
broke  out  in  Ross,  headed  by  Outhred,  the  son  of  Donal  Bane,  at 
M^William,  as  he  was  called.  Great  depredations  wiere  ooaunitted  by 
the  insurgents,  who  were  ohiefiy  ireebooteiu  Irom  Ireland,  the  Hebridea, 
and  Lochaber.  For  a  loAg  time  they  baffled  the  king's  troops;  asd 
although  the  king  built  two  ibrto  to  keep  them  in  chock,  and  took  many 
prisoners,  tiiey  maintained  fer  a  oonsideiuble  period  a  tJcsallipMy  and 
predatory  Warfitfc.  Guthred  even  forced  one  of  the  garrisons  to  uapit&* 
late,  and  burnt  the  castle ;  but  being  betrayed  by  his  ibilowura,  andde- 
tfvettd  up  to  WiRiam  Cotnyng,  ^e  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  ha  was  exe« 
cuted  in  <fte  year  twelve:  4i«ttd«ud  and  taneive* 

i^hortly  Hiiter  the^acfeesfeiidn^Aleaiaider  IL  in  twdhre*  hundreds  and 
fourteen,  the  peace  of  the  tM&k  was  uttttMyted  td  be  <disbi*bed  hy  -Dii» 
nald  M<Wi9iatti,  who  made  an  inroad  from  Ifekad  into  itfofay>;  .bnftte 
was  repulsed  by  like  tribesr  df  thdt^sountry,  ied-by  M*lDti^aft,i«thnifiiid 
of  Ross.  In  twelve  hundred  and  t^enty-two^  an  hmatT&dl»uihukBr0tM 
in'Argyle.  'Notwithstandhig  the  formidalbia  obstacka  whsch  pitesented 
theuisdves  from  the  nature  of  the  ceuntty,  Alcmider  earribd'hiakmy 
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mto  i%  whkh  60  alanaed  the  man  of  Argj^le,  that  they  immediately 
made  their  mifaaiisnon.  Sevmal  of  the  ditefe  fled  for  ufetjr*  and  to 
ponidi  theuy  the  king  diatributed  their  lands  among  hit  officttSi  and 
their  fbllowets. 

During  the  same  year  a  tumult  took  place  in  Cait]mess»  on  account 
of  the  aevtrity  with  which  the  tithes  were  ezaoted.  Adaaoi,  the  bishop^ 
after  being  craeUy  soottiged»  was  burnt  in  his  palace  of  Halldrk.  The 
kingt  19^0  was  at  the  time  at  Jedbuighy  hearing  of  this  horrid  murder, 
immediately  hastened  to  the  north  with  a  military  force,  and  inflicted 
the  panishment  of  death  upon  the  principal  adoiv  in  this  tragedy,  who 
amoanted^  It  is  mid,  to  four  hundred  persons ;  and  that  their  race  might 
Wome  tatim^  &eir  children  were  emasculated,  a  practice  very  com- 
moii  in  tfaeae  l>arfaa«ous  times.  The  ead  of  Caithnem,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  privy  to  the  murder,  was  deprived  of  his  estate^ 
which  was  afterwards  restored  to  him  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine^  The 
eari  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and 
thirtyH>ae,  and  in  order  to  prevent  discovery,  they  laid  his  body  into  his 
bad  and  set  fire  to  the  hmme* 

111  twelve  hundffed  and  twenty-eight  the  conntiy  of  Moray  became  the 
tbeaifcra  #f  a  new  insovreetioi^  headed  by  a  Ross4hire  freebooter,  named 
Gittayae  M'Scolane*  He  committed  great  devastations  by  burning 
some  wooden  castles  in  MoviQr^  and  spoilii^  the  ocown  kndsL  He  even 
attodked  and  pet  fire  to  Inverness*  The  king  led  an  army  against  him, 
bttt  irithoiit  sueeeas.  Next  year  a  laiger  a^my  of  hone  and  ibot,  under 
the  command  of  John  Comyny  eail  of  Buchan,  Juatidary  of  Scotland, 
was  sent  against  this  daring  rebel,  whom  he  captured^  with  his  two  sons, 
and  sent  their  lieads  to  the  king.  Chalmans  thinks  that  it  was  on  this 
oecarion  that  the  king  gave  the  great  district  of  Badenoch  to  Walter 
Comyn,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Buchan. 

Angus,  the  lord  ei  Argyle,  who  had  usually  paid  homage  to  the  king 
of  Norway  for  some  of  the  Hebrides,  having  refosed  his  homage  to  the 
Scottish  king,  Akxander  marched  an  umy  agamst  him  to  enforce  obe- 
disBce,  but  his  Migesty  died  on  his  journey  in  Kerreray,  a  small  island 
near  the  ooaat  of  Aigyle,  w^  the  eighth  day  of  JMy,  twdve  hundred 
aad  forty^wM,  in  the  fi%*iirat  year  of  Iw  age,  wd  the  thirty^fifth  of 
Usnignk 

-  According  to  tiie  custom  of  the  taaes,  his  fon,  Alexander  III^  then 
a  boy  only  in  his  eighth  year,  was  seated  0n  the  royal  <diair,  or  sacred 
stone  of  Scone,  which  stood  before  the  cross,  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  chapeL  Immediately  before  his  inauguration,  the  bishop  of  St  An- 
dvtea  kraghtfid  hin^  l^  girding  him  wkh  tiie  belt  of  knighthood,  and 
eapiaJfaed'ta  him,  first  in  Latin  and  afterwards  in  Norman  French,  the 
tmture'of  the  compftot  he  and  his  suljecti  were  about  to  enter  into. 
The  fonrntut  altar  the  king  had  been  seated,  wee  pUced  on  his  head,  and 
tb0'8aeptrep«k'iAt6.his.haii4^  H^.waa  thett  eovenad  with  the  royal 
mvitie^  and  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles  en  their  kneca,  who,  in 
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tobeu  of  subiPissioDb  threw,  their  robes  lieneath  his  feet    Oa  tl^is  ck^c^t 
•U>Qi  agreeably  to  ancient  practice^  a  Gaelic  eepnachy^  or  bard>  dotbed 
in  a  red  mantle*  and  venerable  for  hia  great  age  and  h,oary  locks*  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  in  a  bended  and  reverential  attitude*  cecited, 
from  memory,  in  his  native  language,  the.  genealogy  of  all  the  Scotti/^b 
king?,  deducing  the  descent  of  the  youth&J  monarch  firom  Gathetu9» 
the  &bulous  founder  of  the  nation.*    The  sennachy,  after  pronouneii^ 
his  blessing  in  his  native  tongue,  Beannachdte  do  Righ  Albainn,  A)ev 
ander,  Mac-Alexander,  Mac- William,  Mac^David,  Mao^M^Joon^  wiis 
dismissed  with  handsome  presents*     The  reign  of  this  prince  was  dis? 
tingubhed  by  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  western  islands  to  ^e  pomeif 
of  the  Scottish  crown.     The  Scandinavian  settlers  were  allowed  txx  leave 
the  islands,  if  inclined,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  were  bound  to 
observe  the  Scottish  laws* 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  the  earl  of  Ross*  of  some  of  the  people  of  that  proi^m^ 
The  earl  apprehended  their,  leader  or  captmi^  whom  he  imprisoned  at 
Dingwall.  In  revenge,  the  Highlanders  seized  upon  the  earl's  ae^ad 
son  at  Balnagown,  took  him  prisoner,  and  detained  him  as  an  hostagt 
till  their  captain  should  be  released.  The  Monroes  and  the  Diog^iptti 
immediately  took  up  anmi,  and  having  pursued  the  insuigents,  overtook 
them  at  a- place  called  Bealligh-ne-Broigr  between  Ferrandonaldffnd 
Loch  Broom,  where  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  '^  The  Clan  IveFx,C^^%- 
Talvich,  and  Clan^Laiwe,"  says  Sir  Robert  GordoUf ''  war  ala9Ds1(4iter«> 
lie  extinguished  andt  slain."  The  Monroes  and  Dingwalls  lost  a  .gis^ 
many  men*  Dingwall  of  Kildun,  and  seven  score  of  the  sumaaoa-iPf 
Dingwall,  were  killed.  No  less  than  eleven  Monroes  of  .th«  hqus^^af 
FouUs,  who  were  tosuoceed  one  after  anotharjiell,  so  that  the  ^su^ecea* 
sion.of  Foulis  opened  to  an  in&nt  then  lyi^g  in  his  cradle*  .The  eavi\s 
son  waa  rescu^  a,nd  to  requite  the  service  performed*  he  made>vadoii» 
grants  of  lands  to  .the  Monroes  and  Dingwalls-t 

iNo  .event  of  any  importance  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  :Higiht 
lands  till  the  time  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  when  he  was  attaoked>  .aftar 
his  defeat  at  Methven,  by  Ste\Tart,  lord  of  LorU)  who  defeated  his  small 
army  in  StrathMaUf  But  Bruce  was  determined  that  Stewart  akouU 
not  long  enjoy  his  petHy  .triumph.  Having  been  joined  by  lus  able  par-« 
tizan,  Sir  James  Douglas,  be  entered  the  territory  of  Lorn.  On  ai> 
riving  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Cruachajfi  Ben,  between  Loch  Awe  and 
■»   .  ■  •  ■ »  . 

*  Almost  the  same  ceremonial  of  inauguration  was  observed  at  the  roruiiatton  of  Mac- 
doua)d>  king  of  the  Isks.  Martin  says,  that  **  there  \fts  a  big  stone  of  seven  feet  sqoare; 
tn  Mdiicb  tbars  wasa  dospimprsielvn  mmUtotvc^w  titelMt  of  Madd^mBll^  IbriWftfii 
crowned  king  of  the  Isles  standing  in  this  stone ;  and  swore  ttiat  he  would  continue  his 
vassals  in  the  po^eitsion  of  their  lands,  and  do  «xact  justice  to  all  his  suhjects;  an^  then 
his  father*s  s^vord  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  priests  anoint- 
ed liim  king,  in  presence  of  all  the  lieads  of  the  tribes  in  the  isles  and  continent,  and  were 
his  vassals )  at  which  time  the  orator  rehearsed  a  calale^ue.of  his  ancestors. *'-»^«st0i| 
MuidSf  p.  841.  .  . 

f  Gordon's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  36. 
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Locfi  Etitre,  Bnice  tras  infbnned  that  Stewart  Irad  laid  an  ambus* 
6ade  fbr  fahn.  As  tiie  pass  was  dangerous,  and  might  be  defended  bf 
ik'liandfiil  oF  inen  against  a  considerable  army,  Brace  resolved  not  to 
enter  the  pass  at  first,  but  to  divide  his  army  into  two  parts.  One  of 
these  divisions,  consisting  entirely  of  archers  who  were  lightly  armed, 
was  placed  under  tile  command  of  Douglas,  who  was  directed  to  make 
a  circuit  round  the  mountain,  and  to  attack  the  Highlanders  in  the 
rear.  As  soon  as  Douglas  had  gained  possession  of  the  ground  above 
the  HigManders,  Bruce  entered  the  pass,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vtmced  into  its  narrow  goi^  he  was  attacked  by  the  men  of  Lorn,  who, 
Botn  the  surrounding  heights,  hurled  down  stones  upon  him  accompa- 
nied with  loud  shouts.  They  then  commenced  a  closer  attack,  but,  be- 
ing  iiistantiy  assailed  in  tiie  rear  by  Douglas'  division,  and  assaulted 
by  the  king  with  great  fury  in  front,  they  were  thrown  into  complete 
^Hsorder,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Stewart,  who  was^  daring 
die  action,'  on  board  a  amaB  vessel  in  Loch  Etive,  waiting  tiie  result, 
tiE>ok  reftige  in  his  castie  of  Dunstafibage.  After  ravaging  the  territoiy 
of*  Lorn,  and  giving  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  Bruce  laid  siege  to 
the  castie,  which,  after  a  slight  resistance,  was  Surrendered  by  the  lord 
of  Lorn,  who  swore  homage  to  tiie  king ;  but  John,  the  son  of  the  diiefy 
refused  to  submit,  and  took  refage  in  England. 

Daring  the  crvil  wars  among  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown, 
abd  those  under  Wallace  and  Bruce  for  the  independence  of  Scotiand, 
the  Highfamders  scarcely  ever  appear  as  participators  in  those  stirring 
feeenes  which  developed  the  resources,  and  called  forth  the  chivalry  of 
Scotiattd ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  irom  the  silence  of  history  that  they 
W^re  less  alive  than  their  southern  countrymen  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  thehr  countiy,  or  that  tiiey  did  not  contribute  to  secure  its  indepen- 
dtiioe*  General  Stewart  says  that  eighteen  Highland  chiefb*  fought 
tmder  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockbum ;  and  as  these  chiefi  would  be  ac- 
companied by  their  vassals,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Highland  prowess 
lended  its  powerful  aid  to  obtain  that  memorable  victory  which  secured 
Scotland  fri»n  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  yoke* 

•  After  Robert  Bruce  had  asserted  the  independence  of  his  coimtiy  by 
the  decisive  battie  of  Bannockbum,  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  western  islands,  under  John  of  Argyle,  the  ally 
of  England,  submitted  to  his  authority.  He,  therefore,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  those  isles,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Walter,  the 
hereditary  high-steward  of  Scotland,  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Marjoiy,  King  Robert's  daughter,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Stewart  dynasty.    To  avoid  the  neceMity  of  doubling  the  Mull  of  Kin* 

•  The  chieft  at  Bannockbarn  were  IPKay,  Mackintoali,  Haq>henon,  Cameron,  Sin- 
dafr,  Campbell,  Menzles,  Madean,  Sutherland,  Robertson,  Grant,  Fraeer^  Maefar- 
lane.  Boss,  Macg^regor,  Monro,  Mackenile,  and  Macquarrie.  After  the  lapse  of  five 
handred  yean  since  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  was  fought,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  iind 
such  a  number  of  direct  descendants  who  are  now  in  existence,  and  stiU  possessed  of  their 
paternal 
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tyre,  wlndi  was  a  dangennis  atteaipt  for  the  fsiatt  TesMls  thai  io  ^oaet 
Robert  sailed  up  Loch-Kne  to  Tarbet  with  Us  flaet»  irhich  be  tbisggacl 
across  ibe  narrow  isdunus  betweoi  the  loohs  of  East  and  West  Tarbe^ 
by  means  of  a  slide  of  smooth  flanks  of  trees  laid  pavallel  to  eaehothari) 
It  had  long  been  a  soperBtitioas  bdief  amongst  the  inhabitanti  ef  ilkti 
Western  Islands,  timt  they  should  never  be  subdued  till  their  invade* 
mailed  across  diis  neck  of  land,  and  it  is  said  that  Robert  was  therabjr 
partly  induced  to  follow  the  eoune  he  did  to  impreas  upon  the  miMis  of 
the  islanders  a  conviction  that  the  time  of  their  subyugatioii  had  arrived* 
The  islanders  were  quickly  subdued,  and  John  of  Lenn,  who,  for  Ua 
services  to  Edward  of  England,  had  been  invested  wi^  the  title  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  Western  fleet  of  England,  was  captured  and  imprisoned  fiial 
in  Dumbarton  castle,  and  afterwards  in  the  castle  of  Lodifeven,  where 
he  died. 

The  feeble  and  effeminate  reign  of  David  il.  was  distoibed  by  aoN 
other  revolt  by  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  was  backed  in  his  attempt 
to  throw  off  his  dependence  by  a  great  number  of  the  Highland  chisfe 
David,  with  **  an  unwonted  energy  of  eharaoteiv  commanded  the  ob* 
tendance  of  the  steward,  with  the  prelates  and  barons  of  tho  realm,  and 
surrounded  by  this  formidable  body  of  vassals  asd  retainen^  prooeedad 
against  the  rebeb  in  person.  The  expedition  was  completely  sucocmIuL 
The  rebel  prince,  John  of  the  Isles,  with  a  numerous  train  ef  those 
wild  Highland  chieftains  who  followed  his  banner,  and  had  supported 
him  in  his  attempt  to  throw  off  his  dependence,  met  the  king  at  im* 
verness,  and  submitted  to  his  authority.  He  engaged  in  tiie  most  90* 
lemn  manner,  for  himself  and  his  vanab,  that  they  should  yield  them« 
selves  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  to  David,  fSieSr  liege  lord;  and 
not  only  give  due  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  ministers  and  ofteera  of 
the  king  in  suit  and  service,  as  well  as  in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  pub^ 
lie  burdens,  but  that  they  would  coerce  and  put  down  all  others,  ef 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  who  dared  to  raise  themselves  in  t^posiDon 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  would  compel  them  either  to  submit,  or 
would  pursue  and  banish  them  from  their  territories :  for  the  fulfttment 
of  which  obligation  the  lord  of  the  Isles  not  only  gave  his  own  oath, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  whole  principality  if  it  was  broken) 
but  offered  the  high-steward,  his  father-in-law,  as  his  security,  and  de- 
livered his  lawful  son,  Donald,  his  grandson,  Angus,  and  his  natural  son, 
also  named  Donald,  as  hostages  for  the  strict  performance  of  Ae  articles 
of  the  treaty."*  The  deed  by  which  John  of  the  Isles  bound  himself  to 
the  performance  of  these  stipulations  is  dated  fifteenth  November,  thir>* 
teen  hundred  and  8ixty-nine.f 

To  enable  him  the  better  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  and  islands  to  the  obedience  of  the  laws,  it  is  stated  by 

•  Tyllei*!  Hilt  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  185.  Robertson's  ParliamenUry  Records,  p.  11& 
f  Vide  tlie  Deed  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Ty iter's  Uistur>',  vol.  ii. 
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fHWiHiEff  liigliivwiidii  t»  tlkime  fwto  •bouid 4iiy  or  <mpifxte  their  hn>» 
tlwrdiids..  Tbe^Miltr^wg^  thBt  tUa  diaboModl  pUa,  1^  imfbiitwg 
ti»ieedii-of  lUflUittM  «i4  iwif  tiMiigiii  die  «hk&»  'SiioeeeiM;  and  th«|i 
ih^  ^gridiiallsr  dattnued  (nia  «iiolii«r,  a  ^tetanenW  ia  a«y  the  Iwfr  af 
it^i  JiigUy >ki^)robabl«i  CeiiEia  k  1%  lNiwtv^»  1|hAt  k  ym  ^  tlv8  wig^ 
tfadbl  itliB  pEMtltto  of^payutg  viMuwif  bffaii^  whnn  Ad.  poworfol  wiah^ 
fcriyiw6git  and'  tha-  ivsak 'wanted  protectioa, ,  a  •  ctrcwmff tep<w ^  wiuidK 
thawi-lhiillhagQverwaieat  WM  too  weak- to  afordrprataqtipa to  the  (^ 
putoedy.otfio  q«en  tlie  di^qpl^toiaf  ifvalciana,  ^ 

-tiln  ttfaeyeap .thirteen'  haadrad  aad  thirty^thneef;  John  Maaroey  the  tn- 
tw'of  iWalis,  in  tvavelling  h^memmd,  on  ;hig  jo«m^4ropi  Bdaibiugh 
to  Robs,  8t(^>ped  bn  a  aaadoir  in  Stath^nMe.that  ha  aod  hi|.  aecv^nta 
might  get  some  repose*  While  they  were  asleep,  the  owner  of  the 
BMadeiW  cut  off  the  tails  ^f  their  hones.  Being  Msolved  to  wipe  off 
this  insult)  he>  idunediateiy  on  his  return  home  to  Ross^  summo^ied  hi# 
whole  IdnsmeD  and  followers^  and»  after  in£[>mi]Qg>  them  how  he  had 
keen  ased,  craved  theiv  aid  to  rerenge  the  iiyury.  The  elan^  of  oouvsei 
aonplied  9  and,  having  seleeted  three  hundred  imd  fi%  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  among  theasy  he  rataiued  to  Stratherdale,  whioh  he  wasted 
aad  spoiled ;  killed  some  of  the  iahabitaats,  and  oarHed  off  their  cattle. 
in  passing  by  the  isle  of  Moy,  on  his  return  home,  Macintosh,  the  chief 
of  the^dan  Chattan,  being  arged  by  some  person  who  bore  Monroe  a 
ffiUdgBf  aeat  a  message  to  him  demandiag  a  share  of  the  spoiL  Thin 
was  anstomary  among  the  Highlanders  whm  a  party  drove  cattle  which 
had  been  po  taken  through  a  gentleman's  land,  and  the  part  so  exacted 
Mui  eaUed  a  Siaaiff  Eathaidy  or  Slaoig  Qrmch^  that  is,  a  Road  CoUop, 
Manpae^  not  being  disposed  to  quarrel^  offered  Macintosh  a  reasonable 
afcaM>  but  this  he  was  advised  not  to  accept,  and  deman(ied  the  half  of 
<lhe  ,boaty.  Mo.nroo .  refused  to  comply  with  such  an  unreasonable  de- 
mmAi  fttd  psQoeededon  his  journey,  Macintosh,  determined  to  en- 
ftirce  f^ipply^^  in^nr^fiM'/Jy  collected  his  clansmen,  and  went  in  pur- 
aait  of  Monroe^  whom  he  overtook,  at  Clach-na-Haire,  near  Inverpess. 
jMfOfia,as  ]^opipe  saw  IV^^cintosh  approaching,  be  sent  home  five  of 
bis  men  to  Fe^rindonald  with  the  cattle,  and  prepared  for  action.  But 
Macintosh  paid  dearly  for  his  rapacity  and  rashness,  for  he  and  the 
gr^lsr  part  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  conflict  Several  of  the  Mon- 
Doea  also  were  slain,  and  John  Monroe  himself  was  left  for  dead  in  the 
fi^  of  battle>  and  might  have  died  if  the  predecessor  of  Lord  Lovat 
had  not  carried  him  to  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was 
cured  of  his  wounds.  One  of  his  hands  was  so  mutilated,  that  he  lost 
the  use  of  it  the.  remainder  of  his  life,  on  which  account  he  was  after- 

♦  Fordun  a  Goodal,  toI.  if.  3801 

t  Thig  ifltbe  date  assigned  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  but  Shaw  makes  it  more  than  a  ceii- 
lary  )at#r,  via.,  ial464. 

I.  V 
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Hards  called  John  BaiMaiiBli»  or  Ciolaciu^  Tlw  Mionoei'  badfpriMit 
•dvantago  of  the  groivad  by  taking  up  a  poHiion  among  roakt*  iron 
wiueh  they  annoyed  the  Maokintoalies  with  their  arrawa* 

Besides  the  feuds  of  the  elans  in  the  reign  of  David  IL  the  HighkuKb 
appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  a  Ibnnidable  inaoriectkni  against  the 
govenunenty  for»  in  a  parUament  which  was  held  at  Seone,  in  the  yeair 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  a  resolmtioii  ^ras  entered  int»  tb  aeiie 
the  rebeb  in  Aigylcy  Athole,  Badenoeh^  Loohafeer  and  ■  Roas^  and  idl 
others  who  had  risen  up  against  the  royal  aiithori1y»  and  .to  eompal 
them  to  submit  to  the  Uwb.  The  duef  leaden  in  this  eoncma^mt 
(of  whicli  the  bare  mention  in  the  parliamentary  record  is  the  oaljr 
aiBcount  which  has  reached  us)  were  the  Earl  of  Rosi^  Hugh,  de 
RosSy  John  of  the  Isles,  John  of  Lorn,  and  John  de.  H«ye#  who 
were  all  summoned  to  attend  the  parliament  and  give  in. their  anbmil^ 
sion,  but  they  all  refused  to  do  so  in  the  meet  decided  manner  ;:aMi 
as  the  government  was  too  weak  to  compel  them»  they  were  suffiered  to 
remain  independent. 

In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-«ix  a  fendhavingtrtkan  plaea 
between  the  dan  Chattanaad  theCameronSk  a  battle  took  plaee  in  which 
a  great  number  of  the  dan  Chattan  were  kiUed,  and  the  Camtvons  wen 
nearly  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  oecaaion  of  the  quan^el  iMis  lius. .  The 
lands  of  Mackintoshf  in  Lochaber>  were  poesessed  by  the  Cam«rena»wh4 
were  so  tardy  in  the  payment  of  their  rents  that  Maekisitosh  waaifin* 
quently  obliged  to  levy  them  by  i^xroe  by  carryiog  off  lus  tenants'  oatlie* 
The  Camerons  were  so  irritated  at  having  their  cattle  poinded  and 
taken  away,  that  they  resolved  to  make  reprisals^  preparatoiy  to  which 
th^  marched  into  Badenoch  to  the  number  of  about  fbiir  imndred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Mai^ileoy*  As  soon  as  Maahiaw 
tosh  became  acquainted  with  this  movemmt  he  ealled  his  elan  aad 
firiendsy  the  Maephersons  and  Davidsons,  together.  Hia  force  was  sm* 
perior  to  that  of  the  Camenmsy  bat  a  diqiute  arose  among  thecfaiefii 
which  almoet  proved  fetal  to  thenu  To  Mackintosh^aa  captain  of  the 


•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  47— Shaw,  p.  264. 

f  Aooording  to  tliat  eminent  antiquary,  the  Rererend  Donald  Madntoih,  non-jinl^ 
episcopal  clergyman*  in  hii  Mslorical  iUuetntloni  of  iiia  Colkttioni  of  GaSttc  Pnivaita, 
published  in  1785,  the  anceator  of  Mackintosh  became  head  of  the  dan  ChaUan  In  t^ 
way.  During  these  contests  for  the  Scottish  crown,  which  succeeded  the  death  of 
King  Alexander  III.,  and  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of  the  Isles,  the  latter 
styling  himself  «  King,*'  had,  in  ISOl,  sent  his  nephew  Angwa  Madatoah  of  MsdateA 
to  DongaU  Dall  (Blind)  MacGillichattan,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  or  ICacphersomv 
to  acquaint  him  that  **  the  King**  was  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Macpherson,  or  MacGiUi* 
chattooy  aa  he  was  named,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the  flimily  Oillichat^in*  Mo^, 
having  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who»  he  dreaded  might  attract  an  inoonvrnient  do- 
gne  of  royal  notice,  offered  her  In  marriage  to  Madtitosh  along  with  his  lands,  and  tha 
station  of  the  chief  of  the  dan  Chattan.  Marintosh  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  received 
aa  chief  of  the  lady's  dan. 

*  **  A  Totiry  or  serrant  of  St  Kattan,"  a  most  popular  Scottbh  Mint  We  hare  tlios  QUliehmUum» 
■leaotag  a  *  votary  of  Colomba,**  and  of  which  another  form  Is  Malcolm  or  Ifd&o/ai,  the  prefix  Jfof. 
being  eormpted  Into  Mai,  ttgnifjlng  the  naMas  QiUy.    Thas  QiUf^Dhim  Is  the  et|Mon  ef  OmUm 
aignlfyiog  **  servant  of  Ood.**— GtW.eArirl  means  «  servant  ef  Chrtot" 
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ChattM)  tbe  e— Imaail  of  tbe  OMiIKe  of  ihe  army  was  assigned  witli  the 
cojftettt  of  all  jwriiefl;  but  a  difieienoe  took  plaoe  between  Cluny  and 
InTemahavon,  eaok  claiming  the  ocmmiaiid  ^  tbe  right  wing.  Cluny 
jdfiiiiandi4  it  as  the  ohief  of  the  andetit  dan  Chattan,  of  which  die  Da- 
▼idsoiMof  InvenudiaTon  were  only  a  branch;  but  InvemahaTon  ooii- 
tended*  that  to  him,  aa  the  oldeet  braaoh,  the  command  of  the  right 
wingy  belonged  aooording  to  the  oustom  of  the  dans.  The  CameronB 
/came- up  daring  this  qaarrel  aboat  precedency,  on  whieh  Mackintosh,  as 
«nipire»  deoded  against  the  claim  of  Cluny.  This  was  a  most  impru- 
dent awards  as  the  Maqphersons  exceeded  both  the  Mackintoshes  and 
Daridaons  in  numbers,  and  they  were,  besides,  in  the  country  of  the 
MaopheisoDS.  These  last  were  so  offended  at  the  decision  of  Maddntosh, 
that  they  withdrew  fh>m  the  fidd,  and  became,  for  a  time,  spectators  of 
tiie  aetiottb  The  battle  soon  commenced,  and  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy*  Many  of  the  Mackintodies,  and  almost  all  the  Davidsons, 
were  cut  eiff  by  the  superior  number  of  the  Camerons.  The  Macphersons 
seeing  their  friends  and  neighbours  almost  overpowered,  could  no  longer 
lefllnun  thenadves,  and  friendship  got  the  better  of  their  wounded  pride.* 
They,  therefore^  at  this  perMous  crisis,  rushed  in  upon  the  Camerons, 
who^  iroB  exhaustion  and  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  easily  de- 
feated. The  few  that  escaped^  with  their  leader,  were  pursued  ftom 
faveniahajron,  the  plaoe  of  batlle,  three  miles  above  Ruthven,  in  Bade- 
Booh»  Charles  Macgflony  was  kiHed  on  a  hill  in  Glenbenchir,  which 
was  long  eailed  Totr-Theaiiaich,  i.  e.  Charies'-hnhf 

In  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  this  quarrd  about  precedency  was  the  origin 
^tiie  celebrated  jodidal  conflict,  which  took  place  on  the  North  Inch 
af  Berth,  before  Robert  III.,  his  qaeen,  Annabdla  Drummond,  and  the 
Scottish  nobility,  and  some  fordgners  of  distinction,  in  the  year  one 
Itensmd  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  of  which  a  variety  of  ac- 
countahave been  given  by  our  andent  historians.  The  parties  to  this 
«9ombat  were  the  Macpbenons,  prepay  the  dan  Chattan,  and  the  David- 
anus  of  Inveraahavoo,  called  in  the  GacSlie  Ckmn^Dhenhhidhy  and  com- 
monly pronounced  CVonit-  Chau  The  Davidsons  were  not»as  some  writers 
have  suf^MMed,  a  separate  clan)  but  a  branch  of  the  dan  Chattan.  These 
ri!faL  tribes  had  for  a  long  period  kept  up  a  deadly  enmity  at  one  another, 
which  was  difficult  to  be  restrdned;  but  after  the  award  by  Mackintosh 
against  the  Macphersons,  that  enmity  broke  out  into  open  strife,  and  for 
ten  yeaia  the  Macphersons  and  the  Davidsons  carried  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination and  kept  the  country  in  an  uproar. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  Robert  IIL  sent  Dunbar  earl  of 

•  The  B«Yorend  Donald  Mackintoth  givet  a  difforant  aooount  of  this  matter. 
Ho  fayi  that  Hadntoah,  irritated  at  Cluny*a  oonduct,  deipalclied  to  Cluny's  camp  a 
minetrel,  who  was  instructed  to  feign  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Camerons,  and,  to  ling  a 
few  Gaelic  lines  reflecting  on  the  cowardice  of  those  who  had  hung  aloof  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Cluny,  stung  by  the  satire,  attadted  the  supposed  authors  that  nfght  ia  their 
camp^  and  put  them  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  chieC 

f  Shaw*s  History  of  Moray,  p.  260, 261. 
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Morayy  aud  Lin J'lay  of  Glenesk,  afterwards  eari  of  Crawfiinf,  two  of  d^« 
leading  men  of  the  kingdooiy  to  endeavoar  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangn- 
ment  between  the  contending  parties ;  but  having  fzuled  in  their  attempt, 
they  proposed  that  the  differences  should  be  decided  in  open  combat 
before  the  king.  *<  The  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  factitious  prihcipies  of 
that  singular  system  of  manners  firom  which  we  derive  our  modem  code 
of  honour,  had  hitherto  made  little  progress  amongst  them  (the  High* 
fenders-;)  bat  the  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  tiie  fowhanl 
barooa  amongst  them,  appear  to  have  introduced  a  change ;  and  the 
notions  of  the  Norman  blights  becoming  more  fiunillar  to  the  fierce 
mountaSneers^  they  adoptxMl  die  singular  idea  of  deciding  their  quarrel 
by  •  ooikibat  of  thirty  against  thirty.  Thb  project,  instead  of  discour- 
agement, met  with  the  warm  approval  of  government,  who  were  happy 
that  a  sdieme  should  have  suggested  itself,  by  which  there  was  some 
prospect  of  the  leaders  in  those  fierce  and  endless  disputes  being  cut 
off«"*  A  precedent  had  occulted  m  Robert  the  Firsts  time»  wheti  Hugh 
Hardlnge  fought  William  de  Sdkitiowe,  on  the  North  Inch  6f  Perth, 
in  the  royal  presence.  The  same  ground  was  nx>w  fixed  on»  and  tlie 
Monday  before  Michaelmas  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  toombot  Ac^ 
cording  to  Sit  Robert  Gordon,  who  is  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Doughcl 
and  Mr  Mackintosh,  it  was  agreed  that  no  weapon  but  the  broad  sword 
was  to  be  employed,  but  Wyntoun,  who  lived  about  the  tim^  adds  bows, 
battle-axes,  and  daggers. 

"  AU  that  entrit  in  Barreris, 
With  Bow  and  Axe,  Knyf  and  Strerd, 
To  deal  amang  them  Uudr  last  Werd." 

The  chronicler  is  borne  out  by  Bower,  in  regard  to  the  bow  at  least 
The  numbers  oH  each  side  have  been  varioosly  repotted.  By  mistaking 
the  word  tricenu  used  by  Boece  and  Buchanato  for  if^ec^nif  some  writers 
have  Yi(ittiti}Aied  them  to  three  hundk^d.  Bower,  the  ^ontinuator  xA 
Fordun  and  Wyntoun,  however,  mention  expre^ly  si^cty  ki  ail,  ol*  thirty 
on  either  side. 

On  the  appointed  dhy  the  combatants  made  their  Appearance  on  the 
North  Inch  of  Perdi,  to  decide  in  presence  of  the  king,  his  queen,  tod  a 
large  concourK  of  the  nobility,  their  respective  claims  to  snperiortty. 
Barrters  had  been  erected  on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  spectat6f8 
^^om  encroaching,  and  the  king  and  his  party  tooit  theil*  stations  npon  a 
platform  firom  which  they  could  easily  view  ^e  combat.  At  length  the 
warriors,  armed  with  swotd  and  target,  bows  and  arrows,  «hdrt  ktt'ves 
and  battle-axes,  advanced  within  the  barriers^  «ad  eyed  one  another  with 
looks  of  deadly  revenge.  When  about  to  engage,  a  eireanstanoeoc* 
curred  which  postponed  the  battle,  and  had  Well-nigh  pt^vented  ft  ^to- 
gether.    According  to  some  accoants^  one  of  the  Macphersons  fell  sick  $ 

•  Tytler,  vol.  iii.  7«,  77. 
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but  Bower  aay%  that  when  the  troops  had  been  manhalled^  one  of  the 
M ac|>her8ons,  panic-struck,  slipped  through  the  crowd,  plunged  into  the 
Tay  and  swam  across,  and,  though  pursued  hj  diousands,  effected  his 
escape.*  Sir  Robert  Gordon  merely  observes,  that,  <'  at  their  entrie  into 
the  feild,  the  clan  Chattan  lacked  one  of  their  number,  who  wes  priv^e 
stolne  away,  not  willing  to  be  pertaker  of  so  deir  a  bargane."  A  man 
being  now  wanting  on  one  side,  a  pause  ensued,  and  a  proposal  was  made 
that  one  of  the  Davidsons  should  retire^  thai  tbe  nvmber  on  both  sides 
might  be  equal,  but  tiiey  refused.  As  the  combat  could  not  proceed 
from  this  inequality  <^  numbers,  the  king  was  about  to  break  up  the 
a^Bsembly)  when  a  diminutive  and  crooked,  but  fierce  tnaa,  itemed  Henry 
Wynd,  a  Burgher  of  Perth,  a  foundling  reared  in  the  hospital  of  the 
burgh,  and  an  armourer  by  trade>  ^rung  within  the  barriers,  and,  as 
related  by  Bowter,  thus  addressed  the  assemUy :  <^  Here  am  I.  WM 
any  one  fee  me  to  aigage  with  these  hirelings  in  this  stage  play  ?  For 
half  a  mark  will  I  tiy  the  game,  provided,  if  I  es(!ape  alive,  I  have  my 
boatd  of  one  of  you  so  long  as  I  live.  Greater  love,  as  it  is  said,  hatii 
no  man  than  thiS)  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  What 
then  shall  be  my  reward,  who  stake  my  life  for  the  foes  of  the  common* 
wealth  and  reahne.*'  This  demand  of  €foto  Crom,  **  Crooked  Smith," 
a9  Heury  was  fiuniiiarly  styled,  adds  Bower,  was  granted  by  the  king 
and  nobles.  A  murderous  conflict  now  began.  The  armourer  bending 
his  bow,  and  sending  the  fikst  aniDw  among  the  opposite  party,  killed 
one  of  them.  After  showers  of  arrows  had  been  discharged  on  both 
sides^  tbe  combaitaBlft  witii  futy  in  their  looks  and  revcmge  in  their  hearts, 
rushed  upon  one  another^  and  a  tertiftc  scene  ensued  wiiich  appalled  tiie 
heait  of  many  a  valorous  knight  who  witnessed  the  bloody  tragedy. 
The  visk&ot  thrusts  of  the  daggers,  and  the  tremendous  gashes  infiioted 
by  the  two-handed  swordji  and  battle-axes,  hastenedtiie  work  of  butchery 
and  deadh.  ^  Heads  were  cloven  asunder,  limbs  were  lopped  At>m  the 
tnttdb  The  meadow  was  soon  flooded  witli  blood,  and  covered  with 
dead  aivd  wounded  men."f 

After  the  <^oOked  armourer  had  kified  hisman,  as  already  related  from 
Bower,  it  is  said  that  he  erther  sat  down  or  drew  aside,  which  being  ob- 
served by  the  leader  of  Clnny*s  band,  he  asked  his  reason  for  thus  stop- 
ping ;  on  whidh  Wynd  said,  '*  Because  I  have  fuMtted  my  bargain,  and 
earned  my  wages.** — **  iThe  man,"  exdaSmed  the  other,  ^  who  keeps  no 
reckoning  t>f  his  good  deeds,  without  reckoning  shalt  be  repaid,"  an  ob- 
servation which  tempted  the  armourer  to  earn,  in  the  multiplied  deaths 
of  his  x>pponent^,  a  sum  exceeding  by  as  many  times  tlie  original  stipti- 

Kskf.  Hlsifocds  aro^  "  Anno  Imperii  sui  <RM4wrti  llltiU)  quinto,  maxims  in  Scotia 
herbs  a  dtiabus  Sylveitrium  iamllils  danliaya,  et  clanquhattana,  ciebantur,  &c.  .  .  • 
'TempfitB  ^nefmitur,  loen^  imulor  apud  Perthum  figitur,  bostes  in  palestram  dtaun- 
dtxivL  Sed  ^tmm  ^  <:fa«ft(^  ttihn  unwiaMre  ptniAua  se  ctanculum  suMuoebsl,  < 
pugna  tantif  per  absttnetur  dum  aliquis  oognatiu  fiigitur  locum  subiret*' 

f  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  toL  II. 
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lation.     This  speech  of  the.  leader  has  been  formed  into  the  Gi|el|e 
adage, 

•'  Amjw  naeh  amniadh  rium 
Cha  chunntainn  ru,^ 

which  Mackintosh  thus  renders, 

**  TtM  man  that  reckons  pot.ititli  me 
I  will  not  reckon  with  him." 

Victorjr  at  last  declared  for  the  Macphersons,  but  not  until  Iweoty- 
nine  of  the  Davidsons  had  fallen  prostrate  in  the  arms  of  death*  Nine* 
teen  of  Cluny's  men  also  bit  the  dust,  and  the  remaining  eleven,  with 
the  exception  of  Henry  Wynd,  who  by  his  excellence  as  a  swordso^a 
had  msunly  contributed  to  gain  the  day>  were  all  grievously  woujide(I% 
The  survivor  of  the  dan  Kay  escaped  unhurt  Mackintosh^  following. 
Buchanan,  relates,  that  this  man,  after  all  his  companions  had&llen,  threw 
himself  into  the  Tay^  and  making  the  opposite  bank»  escaped;  but  this 
is  an  improbable  story,  and  is  most  likely  a  new  version,  of  Bowec's  ac- 
count of  the  afirighted  champion  before  the  commencement  of  the  actio*,, 
which  seems  to  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  genius  of  fietionintoa 
concluding  embellishment. 

The  leader  of  the  clan  Kay  or  Davidsons,  is  called  tiy  Bower  Scheor 
beg^  and  by  Wyntoun^  Sduj^Ferquharia  9on*  Boetius,  who  superintended 
the  press  in  the.  first  edition  of  his  work,  oalla  him  Str(^berge^  These 
three  authors  agree  in  calling  the  leader,  of  the  opposite  fprce  ChriM^ 
Jonsony  for  Boece  do^es  not  differ  from  the  others,  <exoe{it  by  using  &^ 
Gaelic  form  of  Jonson,  viz.  Mac^Iain,  **  Shaw  Mf»cirUo$^f**  as  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  styles  him,  or  fihqw  Oig^  as  he  is  also  called  by  Sir  Robevt^  v^ 
by  this  genealogist  stated  to  have  been  uncle  of  Lachlaa  Maokintosh^ 
captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  in  right  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  and  to 
have  commanded  the  Clan  Chattan.  But  are  we  to  believe  Sir  Robert  in 
opposition  to  the  united  testimony  of  Wyntoun,  Bower>  and  Boeti|(s,?. 
Wlio  ChrvstL'MaC'Icdny  or  Christi-Jomon  was  genealogicaUy»  we  dixejof^ 
informed,  but  one  thing  is  pretty  clear,  that  he,  not  Schea^beg,  ^r  Skaa/^. 
Oi^f  fot  these  are  obviously  one  and  the  same,  commanded  the  ClaaCl^t*' 
tan,  or  '^  Clann^H'ChaU.^*  Both  the  principals,  seem  to  have  beea^bs^nt 
or  spectators  merely  of  the  battle,  and  as  few  of  the  leadiqg  men  of  the 
clan,  it  is  believed,  were  parties .  in  the  combat,  the  savage  policy  of  the 
government,  which,  it  is  said,  had  taken  this  method  to  rid  itself  of  tlve 
chief  men  of  the  clan,  by  making  them  destroy  one  another^  was  com? 
pletely  defeated.  This  affair  seems  to  have  produced  a  good  effect^  a& 
the  Highlanders  remained  quiet  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter* 

The  disorders  in  the  Highlands  ocoasioned  by  the  feuds  of  the  clans, 
were,  about  the  period  in  question,  greatly  augmented  by  Alexander  of 
Badenoch,  fourth  son  of  Robert  H.,  whom  he  had  constituted  Lieutenant 
or  governor  from  the  limits  of  Moray  to  the  Pentland  Firth.  This  per^* 
son,  from  the  ferocity  of  his  deposition,  obtained  the  appropriate  appel- 
lation of  ^<  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.**     Avaricious,  as  well  as  crud,  the 
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Wotf  seized  upon  the  lands  of  Alexander  Barr,  bishop  of  Moray^  and  as 
he  persisted  in  keeping  violent  possession  of  them,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated. The  sentence  of  exoommumcatlon  not  only  proved  unavailing^ 
but  tended  to  exasperate  the  lord  of  Badenoch  to  sucl^  a  degree.of  furyi 
thaty  in  the  month  of  May  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety,  he  descended 
from  his  heights,  and  bnmt  the  town  of  Forres,  with  the  choir  of  the 
church,  and  the  manse  of  the  archdeacon.  And  in  June  following^  he 
burnt  the  town  of  Elgin,  the  church  of  St  Giles,  the  hospital  of  Medson- 
Oieu,  and  ihe  cathedral,  with  eighteen  houses  of  the  canons  and  chap- 
lains in  the  cbHege  of  Elgin.  He  also  plundered  these  churches  of  their 
sacred  utensils  and  vestments,  which  he  carried  off.  For  this  horrible 
sacrilege  the  Lord  of  Badenoch  was  prosecuted,  and  obliged  to  mak» 
due  reparation.  Upon  making  his  submission  he  was  absolved  by 
Waher  Trail,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  church  of  the  Black  friars  ii^ 
Perth.  He  was  first  received  at  the  door,  and  afterwards  before  the 
high  attar,  in  presence  of  the  king,  (Robert  HI.  bis  brother,)  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  on  condition  that  he  should  make  fiiU  satisfaction  to  the 
bi^op  of  Moray,  and  obtain  absolution  ftom  the  pope.* 

The  lord  of  Badenoch  had  a  natural  son,  named  Duncan  Stewart, 
wild  inherited  the  vices  of  his  &ther.  Bent  upon  spoliation  and  bloody 
shed,  and  resolved  to  imitate  the  barbarous  exploits  which  his  fiuher 
had  just  been  engaged  in,  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  Catherans, 
armed  only  with  the  sword  and  target,  and  with  these  he  descended 
from  the  range  of  hiBs  which  divides  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  For- 
ihr,  devastated  the  country,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants  indiscrir 
minately.  A  force  was  instantly  collected  by  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  sheriff  of 
Angus,  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  to  oppose 
him,  and  although  inferior  m  numbers,  tihey  attacked  Stewart  and  his 
party  of  freebooters  at  Gasklune,  near  the  water  of  Ha.  A  desperate 
conflict  took  place,  which  was  of  short  duration.  The  Catherans  fough^ 
with  determined  bravery,  and  soon  overpowered  their  assailants.  The 
sheriff,  his  brother,  Wat  of  Lichtoune,  Young  of  Ouchterlony,  the 
Iidrds  of  Caimcross,  For&r,  and  Guthry,  and  sixty  of  their  followers^ 
were  slain.  Sir  Patrick  Gray  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  severely 
wounded,  and  escaped  Mrith  difficulty.  Winton  has  preserved  an  anec- 
dote illuBtrative  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Highlanders.  Lindsay  had  run 
one  of  them,  a  strong  and  brawny  man,  through  the  body  with  a  spear^ 
and  brought  him  to  the  earth;  but  although  in  the  agonies  of  deaths  he 
writhed  himself  up,  and  with  the  spear  sticking  in  his  body,  struck 
Lindsay  a  desperate  blow  with  his  sword,  which  cut  him  through  the 
stirrup  and  boot  into  the  bone,  on  which  he  instantly  fell  and  expired.f  ^ 

FoHowing  chrouological  exactness,  the  following  occurrence  should 
have  been  previously  related,  had  not  a  necessary  connexion  existed  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  battle  on  the  North  Lich  of  Perth,  and  the  ac* 

*  Shaw*!  Moray,  p.  314-15.— Wintoii,  voL  it  a6S.-*K«ith*i  CaUlogw,  p.  aa 
t  Winton,  Tol.  ii.  360. 
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emmt  whieh  pMcedes  it.  KBoolfli,  Sad  of  SulJieikad,  hadafeHdwidi 
Y-Mftckay  of  Far,  ia  Stratknvrery  Chief  af  the  Claniri^vorgn,  jji4 
hiflMm  Don^  Maekay»in  which  many  lives  were  kMtyaadgreat  dquro' 
detiona  eominitted  on  both  aideat  In  order  to  put  ap  end  to  thia  diffiv- 
enoe,  the  Earl  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  parties  at  DingwaU,  to^  be  heM  in 
presence  of  the  hwed  of  the  IsLaa,  his  ftther-in-law,  and  seme  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  the  friends  of  the  two  fawiKes,  The  aMetiag  havs. 
ing  been  agreed  to,  the  parties  met  at  the  af^inted  time,  and  took  np 
their  residenee  in  the  CasUe  of  DingwaU  in  iq[Muiments  allotted  lor  theak 
A  discussion  then  took  phM^e  between  the  Bari  and  Maokay»  regarding 
tiie  points  in  eontroveny,  in  which  high  and  rqproaehlal  words  were  exh 
changed,  which  so  incensed  the  Bari,  thai  he  kUled  Maekay  and  his  son 
with  his  own  hands.  HaviDg  with  some  difficulty  effected  his  escape 
from  the  fbllowers  and  serrants  of  the  Mackays,  he  immediately  retttm- 
ed  home  and  prepared  for  defence,  but  the  Mackays  were  too  weak  to 
take  reyenge.  Tins  event  took  place  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five.  The  matter  was  in  some  degree  reconciled  between  Robert, 
the  successor  of  Nicolas,  and  Angus  Madcay,  the  eldest  son  of  Donald.* 
Some  years  after  this  event  a  serious  conflict  took  place  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Sutherland  and  Strathnaver,  and  Malcolm  Madeod  of 
the  Lewis,  which,  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  Angus 
Maekay  above  mentioned,  had  married  a  sister  of  Malcolm  Macleod,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Angus  Dow,  and  Roriegald.  On  the  death  of 
Angus,  Houcheondow  Maekay,  a  younger  brother,  became  tutor  to  his 
nephews,  and  entered  upon  the  management  of  their  lands.  Malcolm 
Macleod,  understanding  that  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Angus,  was  iU  treat- 
ed by  Houcheondow,  went  on  a  visit  to  her,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  the  choicest  men  of  his  country,  with  the  determination  of  vindicating 
her  cause  either  by  entreaty  or  by  force.  He  appears  not  to  have  suo 
ceeded  in  his  object,  for  he  returned  homewcurd  greatly  discontented,  and 
in  revenge  laid  waste  Strathnaver  and  a  great  part  of  the  Breachat  in 
Sutherland,  and  carried  off  booty  along  with  him.  As  soon  as  Houcheon 
Dow  and  his  brother  Neil!  Maekay  learnt  this  iatelligence,  they  ac- 
quainted Robert,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  between  whom  and  Angus  Maekay 
a  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  who  immediately  despatched  AlesE- 
ander  Ne-$hrem-Gorme  (Alexander  Murray  of  Cubin,)  with  a  i^umber 
of  stout  and  resolute  men,  to  assist  the  Mackays.  They  followed 
Macleod  with  great  haste,  and  overtook  him  at  Tuttim-Turwigh,  i^pon  the 
marches  between  Ross  and  Sutherland.  The  pursuing  party  at  fir^t  at- 
tenipted  to  recoyer  the  goods  and  cattle  which  h^d  been  carried  off,  but 
Ais  being  opposed  by  Macl^  iEuid  his  men,  a  desperate  conflict  endued, 
in  which  great  valour  was  displayed  op  both  sides.  It  ''was  lon^ 
furious,  cruel,  and  doubtful,"  says  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  and  was  ''  rather 
desperate  than  resolute,"  as  the  same  author  quaintly  observes.     At 

*  Sir  Robert  Gordon'!  Hiikory,  p.  sa 
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btot'tfae  Leiv^naei^,  irittr  'flif^  «>iiiimimifir>  ifUoolm  Msdsod»  iiUb>iigniM| 
Gfleaiu  EegM^Bo^&kf  \f€Te  slain,  aad  tiw  goo^i  and'cfettb  w^tB  rt- 
eoneved.  ChSbemaB^itt  i^Matsl^od'spalty,  vhowassoidy  woiia^^ 
neaped  to  bring  iMme  the  iofftowftil  mm»  to  tile  Lawis,  which  ha  had 
aearcely  ddivered  when  he  expii«d.* 

Hiesa  ftfMds  wero  fbikyved  bf  a  fomidafale  ionffieeliiw  in  fiNi|Pto«» 
famidred  and  eleven  by  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  of  soah  a  eaiioaa  o*- 
tare  as  tof  threaten  a  4fismeiBbefinfint  of  the  UagdOm  of  fiootjaiuL  The 
atigiu  of  ^Is  rebellion  Arose  out  of  tha  fbttoariiig  c&rcumslaiioea*  The 
■Mie  snaoession  io  -tiie  Earldom  of  Ross  haiong  beaone  ei!|uMt»  th^ 
heiMMmi  of  the  Peerage  deiolved  upon  a  lluaale»  £uphaaiia  ilofli,  wife  of 
Sir  Waker  Lesley*  Of  this  mamage  there  -rare  two  childieii>  Alemider, 
afterwards  Euri  of  Ross,  and  Margaret  afterwards  manded  to  tha  Lord 
of  tha  Isles.  Earl  Alexander  married  a  cbnghlar  of  tha  Dnke  of  Alhany. 
Euphemia,  Countess  of  Ross,  was  the  oafy  issae  of  thai  naniage^  hot  bo- 
coming  a  nan  she  resigned  tiie  earldom  of  Ross  in  fiivourof  faeraaeto 
John  Steward  Earl  of  Badum*  The  Lord  of  tho  Islw  conjceiviog  that 
the  Countess,  by  yenonncing  die  world,  had  Ibrfeited  her  title  and^stslie, 
and,  moreover,  that  she  had  no  right  to  dispose  thereof,  daimed  iiodi  io 
right  of  Margaret  his  wifew  The  duke  of  Albaa^y  governor  of  Seotland, 
at  whose  instigation  the  Conntess  had  made  the  renuneiation,  of  eoarsa 
refused  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  prince  of  the  islsads.  Tiie  X^ord  oi 
the  Isles  then  raised  die  standard  of  revolt;  and  ha;ring  formed  as  allitaee 
with  Engiand,  finom  whence  he  was  to  be  supplied  widi  afleet  &r  sofitiioi 
to  the  Soottish«  he,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  tea  dio«sand  men,  fUily 
eqtti|^)edand  armed  after  the  fashion  of  the  islands  with  bows  and  arrows, 
pole-axes,  Icaives,  and  swords,  burst  lilie  a  torrent  upon  tho  J^aitdoHi, 
and  earned  ev«ry  dihig  befbre  him.  He^  howenrer,  vecehnad  a  t^av* 
pomiy  dieck  at  Dmgwall,  where  he  was  attacked  with  great  iDOfotoosity 
by  Angus  DubhMackay  of  Farr,  or  Black  Angus,  as  ho  was  called,  but 
Angus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  has  brother  Roderic  Gald  and  many  of 
las  men  were  klltied. 

Flushed  wfdi  tlie  progress  he  had  made,  Donald  aow  resdved  to  cany 
into  execution  a  threat  he  had  often  made  to  bum  thetown  of  Aberdeen. 
For  this  pmrposehe  ordered  ids  army  to  assembled  lavemess,  andoomr 
moned  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  m  the  Boyne,  and  the  Entie»  to 
Join  his  standard  on  his  way  south.  This  order  being  compMed  with,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  inarched  through  Moray  widiout  opposition.  He  com- 
mitted great  eatcesses  in  Straihbogie  and  in  the  district  of  Gariodi,  which 
bdonged  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  weve  in 
dreadful  alarm  at  the  near  approach  of  this  marauder  and  his  fierce 
iiordes;  but  their  fears  were  allayed  by  the  speed|y  i^pearaaee  of  a  wdl 
equipped  army,  commanded  by  the  eari  of  Mar,  who  bore  a  high  miii* 
tary  character,  assisted  by  many  brave  knights  and  gentlemen  in  Angus 

•  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  |>.  01,  OSL 
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and  the  Misams*  Among  these  were  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  sherUT  of 
Aagttiy  Sit  James  Scrymgeottr,  constable  of  Dundee  and  hereditary 
fltandard  bearer  of  Scotland^  Sir  William  de  Abemetfay  of  8ahon» 
nephew  to  the  duke  of  Albady,  Sir  Robert  Maule  of  Ptomure,  Sir 
Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  Sir  Robert  Meltille.  The  Earl  was 
also  joined  by  Sir  Robert  Davidson^  the  Frorost  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  party 
ofihe  bniigesses. 

Advancing  from  Aberdeen,  Mar  marched  by  Inverury,  and  descried 
tiie  Higfaknders  stationed  at*  the  village  of  Harlaw,  on  the  water  of 
Ufy  near  its  junetkm  with  tha  Don.  Mar  soon  sawthat  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  tremendous  odds,  but  although  his  forces  were,  it  is  said,  as  one 
to  toi  to  that  opposed  to  him,  he  resolved,  from  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  stee^dad  knights,  to  risk  a  battle*  Having  placed  a  small  but  select 
body  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  in  front,  under  tiie  command  of  the 
constable  <d  Dundee  and  the  sheriff  of  Angus,  the  Earl  drew  up  the 
main  strength  of  his  army  in  the  rear,  including  the  Murrays,  the  Straitons, 
the  Maules,  the  Irvings,  the  Lesleys,  the  Lovels,  the  Stiriings,  headed 
by  their  respective  chiefiL  The  Earl  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  body.  At  die  head  of  the  Islesmen  and  Highlanders  was  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  subordinate  to  whom  were  Mackintosh  and  Maclean  and 
other  Highland  chiefe,  all  bearing  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  their  Saxon 
foes,  and  panting  for  revenge. 

On  a  signal  bemg  given,  tiie  Highlanders  and  Islesmen,  setting  up  diose 
terrific  shouts  and  yells  which  they  were  accustomed  to  raise  on  entering 
into  battle,  rushed  forward  upon  their  opponents;  but  they  were  received 
with  great  firmness  and  bravery  by  the  knights,  who,  with  their  spears 
levelled,  and  battle  axes  raised,  cut  down  many  of  their  impetuous  but 
badly  armed  adversaries.  Alter  the  Lowlanders  had  recovered  them- 
selves from  the  shock  which  the  furious  onset  of  the  Highlanders  had 
produced,  Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  at  the  head  of  the  knights  and  ban* 
nerets  who  fought  under  him,  cut  his  way  through  the  thick  columns  of 
the  Islesmen,  carrying  death  every  where  around  him;  but  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  by  this  brave  party  did  not  intimidate  the  Highlanders,  who 
kept  pouring  in  by  thousands  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen* 
Surrounded  on  all  sides,  no  alternative  remained  for  Sir  James  and  hie 
valorous  companions  but  victoiy  or  death,  and  the  latter  was  their  lot. 
The  constable  of  Dundee  was  amongst  the  first  who  suffered,  and  his 
fall  so  encouraged  the  Highlanders,  that  seiadng  and  stabbiJQg  the  horsey 
they  thus  unhorsed  their  riders  whom  they  despatched  widi  their  dag« 
gers.  In  the  mean  time  the  eari  of  Mar,  who  had  penetrated  with  his 
main  army  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy,  kept  up  the  unequal  con* 
test  with  great  braveiy,  and,  although  he  lost  during  the  action  almost 
the  whole  of  lus  army,  he  continued  the  &tal  struggle  with  a  handful  of 
men  till  nightfelL  The  disastrous  result  of  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  had  ever  happened  to  the  numerous  re^pee- 
table  families  in  Angus  and  the  Meams.    Many  of  these  fomilies  lost 
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unt  only  tlwir  Jh«ad,  buteyery  male  in  tlui.fcaiiie.  Lesley  of  BalqulMwi 
j»  md  to  hare  &)k»  with  8i^<>f  liie  eoiuk  Seeides  Sir  Jaaies  ScrTm- 
jgeour^  Sir  Alexaoder  OgUyy  the  sheriff  of  Asfiuh  with  his  eMestson 
George  Ogilvy,  Sir  Thonua.  Muiray,  Sir  Robert  M«de  of  Ftemuze. 
Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum,^  Sb  William  Abernethgr  of  Sftbon*  Sir 
Alexander  fStraitoa  of  I#amis^»  James  Loinel»  and  Akzaader  Stiiiin^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  with  five  hnndnd  men- 
at-arms  including  the  principal  gentry  of  Bi]<ehaa,  a»d  Ae  gVMler  part 
of  the  buigesses  of  Aberdeen  who  followed  their  Ph>yost»  wtte  amiMig 
the  slain.  The  Highlanders  left  nine  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  ^f 
battle,  including  the  chie&i  Maelean  and  Jiiackintosh*  This  memonfale 
battlef  was  fought  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St  James  the  Apostle,  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
"  and  from  the  ferocity  with  which  it  was  oontasted,  and  the  ^Ffm^l 
spectacle  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  exhibited  to  the  oountiy,  it  iqspean 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  national  nund*  It  fixed  itself  in 
themusicandthepoetiy  of  Scotland;  a  march,  called  the  Battle  of  Har- 
.law,  continued  to  be  a  popular  air  down  to  the  time  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  and  a  spirited  ballad>  on  the  same  eventi  is  still  rq>eated 
in  our  age,  describing  the  meeting  of  the  annies,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
chiefi,  in  no  ignoble  strain."^ 

Mar  and  the  few  brave  companions  in  arms,  who  survived  the  battle, 
were  so  exhausted  with  &tigue  and  the  wounds  they  received,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  expected 

•  Tbo  Laird  of  Madean  aoooMUnf  to  a  tradition  io  the  family  of  Irring  of  Dram,  wat 
killed  by  Sir  Alexander  Irring.  OeneaLogiGal  ooUeetions,  MS.  Advocates'  library* 
Jac  T.  4. 16.  Vol.  I.  p.  isa 

t  The  dto  of  the  battle  ia  thus  described  in  the  manuscript  geographical  description  of 
SeeCland,  collected  by  Mac&rlane  and  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Vol.  I.  p.  7. 
«  Through  this  parish  (the  chapel  of  Garioch  formerly  called  Capella  Beatss  Maria 
Virginis  de  Garryoch,  Chart  Abeidoni  p.  SI*)  i^i^v  ^^  king's  high  way  from  Aberdeen 
lo  Inverness,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  the  high  country.  A  large  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Shttrch  Hes  Ihe  field  of  an  andent  battle  called  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  from  a  country  town 
of  that  name  hard'  by.  This  town,  and  the  field  of  battle,  which  lies  along  the  king's 
highway  upon  a  moor,  extending  a  short  mile  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  stands  on  the  north* 
east  side  of  the  water  of  Urie,  and  a  small  distance  therefrom.  To  the  west  of  the  field 
ef  bMtle^  Bbeat  half  a  mile,  is  a  flurmer's  houses  called  Legget's  Den,  hard  by,  in  which 
is  a  tomb,  buUi  iu  the  form  of  a  malt  steep,  ef  four  large  stones,  covered  with  a  broad 
stone  above,  where,  as  the  country  people  generally  report,  Donald  ot  the  Isles  lies  buriedt 
being  slain  in  the  battle,  and  therefore  they  call  it  commonly  Donald's  tomb."  This  is 
■n  evident  mistake,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Donald  was  not  slain.  Mr  Tytler  cotgec- 
tures  with  much  pn4iabllity  that  the  tomb  alluded  to  may  be  that  of  the  chief  of  Madean 
or  Mackintosh,  and  he  refers^  in  support  of  this  opinion,  to  Macfarlane's  genealogical  coK 
lections  (MS.  Advocates'  Library.  Jac.  V.  4. 16.  Vol.  I.  p.  180.)  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  the  fiimlly  of  Maclean,  and  fh)m  which  U  appean  that  Lauchlan  Lnbanich  had, 
^  Macdonaldl  daughteri  a  son,  called  EacUn  Rusidh  nl  Cath,  or  Hector  Rnftis  Belli. 
eosHs^  who  commanded  as  lieutenant-general  under  the  earl  of  Ross  at  the  battle  of  H«r« 
law,  when  he  and  Irving  of  Drum,  seeking  out  one  another  by  their  armorial  bearings  on 
their  shields,  met  and  killed  each  other.  This  Hector  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
eari  ef  Dougha. 

I  Tytler,  vol.  III.  ITT. 
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a  renewal  of  thd  attack  nfext  mohlihg ;  but  when  inoi4iing  daWned^  thejr 
found  that  the  Lord  df  the  I8k%  had  i-etreated,  during  ^k  night,  by 
Inveruiy  and  the  hill  of  Benochie.  To  pursue  him  watf  impoMilbley  and 
he  was  therefore  allowed  td  rtetke,  #itii0ut  ittoltistaftion^  and  to  Meruit 
hi»  exhauftt^  Mrtogth. 

Ab  soon  at  thd  news  of  the  dkaat^  at  Ha^Uw  i«adied  thd  ears  of 
the  duke  of  Albehy»  then  regent  of  Scotkiici,  hfe  set  about  eollkcting  an 
army»  with  whibh  he  marched  In  p&Mii  to  the  North,  in  autumn,  with 
a  determinatibn  to  bring  the  Lord  df  the  Isles  to  ob^ehce.  Having 
taken  |)oases8ion  of  the  castle  of  Dingwalli  he  appointedi  a  goverhor,  and 
from  thenee  proceeded  to  reooyer  the  whole  of  Ross.  Dbnald  i^ti^abd 
before  him^  aiid  took  up  his  wint^H^tartMH  in  tfafi  islands^  HoAtUitiei 
were  renewed  next  summer,  but  the  contest  Wab  not  Idng  Of  doubtful 
«**-BotwitfastaDding  some  Ktile  advantagea  obtained  bj  the  King  of  the 
Isles  r> for  he  was  oompeHed  to  give  up  his  daiiii  to  ih^  earidoin  of 
Ross,  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Scottish  crown,  iUid  to  deliver  hostages 
to  iecore  his  futuro  good  behaviour.  A  treatj  to  this  eflt^ct  Was  ent^mi 
into  at  Piigitbe  Or  Pelgillit>^  the  mbdern  Loch««Giliip  in  Argylli 
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State  of  (he  HigUimds  at  the  Aocessfon  of  James  I.— Disturbances  in  Calthnet^-Baftle 
ef  Harpisddl— Arrival  of  the  iting  at  Invemcii  ■Summons  the  Chle£i  to  appear 
•Mheir  Seizure  Mid  Fi(t»^ReTolt  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  the  Isles-»B.apid  Movement 
nf  the  KJng-i*Alexa]idet'sarrenders  himself  and  ieimprt8oned--^Insurrection  of  Donald 
Balloch-^Murder  of  Mowat  of  Freshwick  by  Thomas  Macnelll — his  Apprehension 
and  Execution — ^Battle  of  Drum-ne-Coub— Lawless  ^te  of  the  Highlands — Instanee 
of  ShoeUtu;  Birhartty^^AppFehtnslon  and  Execution  of  Donald  Bom,  the  P«7)e(ntor 
<— Another  Eapedttion  bj  Jaffles  L  to  the  HighlandSh-^Commotlons  in  rnifhnnsn^  ■ 
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on  the  Sands  of  l^tralhdeet— Conduct  of  Allan  of  Lorn  of  the  Woed— Alliance  between 
the  Lord  of  tin  Islet  and  other  Chieft  and  Bdwwd  IV.  of  Bngland^SLagular  Treatjr 
— fiebeiiien  and  Excesses  of  the  £ari  of  Rosv^-his  Submission  and  Assassinations- 
Battle  between  the  Glandonald  and  Clankend^^Combat  between  the  Maekays  and 
the  ftossee  l^erfidious  Attempt  of  the  Mackay»— Plan  of  Jamee  IV.  to  restore  Good 
Ooreimment  in  the  Htghlands^Bepeated  Visits  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands— Fend 
between  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Dilred,  and  Sil*  Jamsa  Dunbar-^Alexander  Dun^ 
bar  killed  bj  Alexander  Sutherland— Execution  ef  Dilred— The  eail  of  Sutherland 
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On  the  return  of  James  I.  from  hid  ^ptirity  in  EnglaMJH  he  found 
Seotiandy  and  plotieulairly  the  Highlands^  in  a  state  of  th6  most  fearful 
insubordination*  Rapine,  robbeky,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  the  laws 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  which  required  all  the  etiergy  of  a  wise 
and  pmdent  prince,  like  James^  to  repress.  When  these  excesses  were 
first  reported  to  James,  by  one  of  his  nobles,  t»n  entering  the  kingdom, 
he  thus  expressed  himself: — '*  Let  God  but  grant  me  life,  and  there 
shaR  not  be  &  spot  in  tny  dominions  where  the  key  shall  not  keep  the 
cas^S)  and  the  ibrze-bnsh  die  cow,  though  I  myself  should  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog  to  accomplish  it"*  The  ifoliowing  correct  and  well*-drawa 
sketch  of  Uie  state  of  the  Highlands,  in  tiie  reign  of  James  t.,  is  thus 
given  by  Mr  Tyder:^^^  At  tiiis  period,  the  condition  of  the  Highlands, 
so  far  as  is  discoterable  from  the  few  authaitic  documents  which  have 
reached  our  times,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  rude  and 
uncivifized.  There  existed  a  singular  combination  of  Celtic  and  d 
feudal  mimners.  tVywerful  chiefr^  of  Norman  name  and  Norman  Uood, 
had  penetrated  into  die  remotest  districts,  and  ruled  over  multitudes  of 
x'asBids  and  ser6,  whose  strange  and  uncouth  appeOatives  proclaim  their 
deference  of  race  in  the  most  convincing  manner.f  The  tenure  of  lands 
by  ciourter  and  seisin,  the  feudal  services  due  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord, 

«  Fordun  a  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  511. 
t  MS.  Adr.  Lib.  t^oli.  Diplom.  a  MacfhrVanc,  Vol.  i.  84<>.— M&  Cart.  Moray,  26S. 
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the  baiids  of  frieudahip  or  of  manrent  which  indissolubly  united  certain 
chie&  and  nobles  to  each  other,  the  baronial  courts,  and  the  complicated 
official  pomp  of  feudal  life,  were  all  to  be  found  in  full  strength  and 
operation  in  the  northern  counties;  but  the  dependence  of  the  barons, 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  these  wild  districts,  upon  the  king, 
and  their  allegiance  and  subordination  to  the  laws,  were  less  intimate 
and  influential  than  in  the  Lowland  divbions  of  the  countiy;  and  as 
they  experienced  less  protection,  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  great 
public  emergencies,  when  the  captivity  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  pa3rment 
of  his  ransom,  called  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  property  through- 
out the  kingdom,  these  great  northern  chiefs  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  resist  the  collection  within  their  mountainous  principalities. 

**  Besides  such  Scoto-Norman  barons,  however,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles,  those  fierce  aboriginal  chie&,  who 
hated  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  race,  and  offered  a  mortal  opposition 
to  the  settlement  of  all  intruders  within  a  country  which  they  considered 
their  own.  They  exercised  the  same  authority  oyer  the  various  clans 
or  septs  of  which  they  were  the  chosen  heads  or  leaders,  which  the 
baroa  possessed  over  his  vassals  and  their  military  followers;  and  the 
dreadful  disputes  and  collisions  which  perpetually  occurred  betweeq 
these  distinct  ranks  of  potentates,  were  accompanied  by  spoliations* 
ravages,  imprisonments,  and  murders,  which  had  at  last  become  so 
frequent  and  so  far  extended,  that  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Grampian  range,  was  likely  to  be  cut  off,  by  these  abuses,  from  all 
regular  communication  with  the  more  pacific  parts  of  the  kingdom.*'  * 

Having,  by  a  firm  and  salutary,  but  perhaps  severe,  course  of  policy, 
restored  the  empire  of  the  laws  in  the  Lowlands,  and  obtiuned  the 
enactment  of  new  statutes  for  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  James  next  turned  his  attention  to  his  Highland  dominions, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  insubordination, 
which  made  both  property  and  life  insecure*  The  king  determined  to 
visit  in  person  the  disturbed  districts,  and  by  punishii^  the  refractory 
chiefs,  put  an  end  to  those  tumults  and  enormities  which  had,  during 
his  minority,  triumphed  over  the  laws.  The  departure  of  James  to  his 
northern  dominions  was  hastened  by  the  intelligence  of  a  disturbance  in 
Caithness, into  which  Angus  Dubh  lViackay,or  Black  Angus,  had  entered^ 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect  in  Strathnaver,  and  spoiled  and  laid 
waste  that  district  The  inhabitants  of  Caithness  met  Mackay  at  Harpisdell, 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  severely,  but 
the  result  was  not  decisive,  and  Mackay  continued  his  depredations. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  the  king,  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  arrived  at  Inverness,  attended  by  his  parliament,  and 
immediately  summoned  tiie  principal  chiefe  there  to  appear  before  him. 
From  whatever  motives— whether  from  hopes  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 

•  Hist  vol  iii.  260, 861. 
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by  a  ready  compliance  with  the  mandate  of  the  king,  or  from  a  dread,  iu 
oase  of  refusaly^of  the  fiite  of  the  powerful  barooa  of  the  south  who  had 
follen  yictims  to  James  seyerity — the  order  of  the  king  was  obeyedi  and  the 
cbiefi  repaired  to  Inverness.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  entered  the  hal| 
where  the  parliament  was  sitting,  than  they  were  by  order  of  the  king 
arrested,  ironed,  and  imprisoned  in  different  apartmei^ts,  And  debarred 
all  communication  with  each  other,  or  with  their  followers.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  chiefs  may  have  been  entrapped  by  some  fair  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  James,  and  the  joy  which,  according  to  Fordun,  ha 
manifested  at  seeing  these  turbulent  and  haughty  spirits  caught  in  the 
toils  which  he  had  prepared  for  them,  favours  this  conjecture.  The 
nimiber  of  chiefe  seized  on  this  occasion  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
about  forty ;  but  the  names  of  the  principal  ones  only  have  been  pre- 
served. These  Vere  Alaster  or  Alexander  Macdonald;  Lord  of  the 
Isles ;  Angus  Dubh,  with  his  four  sons,  who  could  bring  into  the  field 
four  thousand  fighting  men ;  Kenneth  More  and  his  son-in-law,  Angus 
of  Moray,  and  Macmathan  who  could  muster  two  thousand  men ; 
Alexander  Macreiny  of  Garmoran  and  John  Macarthur,  each  of  whom 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  strong.  Besides  these  were  John 
Ross,  James  Campbell,  and  William  Lesley.  The  Countess  of  Ross, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter 
Lesley,  was  also  apprehended  and  imprisoned  at  the  same  time.* 

The  king  now  determined  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  upon  his 
captives.  Those  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  crimes  were 
immediately  executed ;  among  whom  were  James  Campbell,  who  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  for  the  murder  of  John  of  the  Isles ;  and 
Alexander  Macreiny  and  John  Macarthur  who  were  beheaded.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Isles  and  Angus  Dubh,  after  a  short  confinement,  were 
both  pardoned ;  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  son  Neill 
as  an  hostage  for  his  good  behaviour,  who  was  confined  in  the  Bass, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and,  firom  that  circumstance,  was 
afterwards  named  Neill- Wasse-Mackay.f  Besides  these,  many  others, 
who  were  kept  in  prison  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  after- 
wards condemned  and  executed. 

The  royal  clemency,  which  had  been  extended  so  graciously  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  met  with  an  ungrateful  return ;  for  shortly  after  the 
king  had  returned  to  Mb  lowland  dominions,  Alexander  collected  a  force 
of  ten  thousand  men  in  Ross  and  the  Isles,  and  with  this  formidable 
body  laid  waste  the  country;  plundered  and  devastated  the  crown-lands, 
against  which  his  vengeance  was  chiefly  directed^  and  razed  the  royal 
burgh  of  Inverness  to  the  ground.  On  hearing  of  these  distressing 
events,  James,  with  a  rapidity  rarely  equalled,  collected  a  force,  the 
extent  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  inarched  with  great  speed 
into  Lochaber,  where  he  found  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  celerity  of 

*  Fordun  a  Hearne,  vol.  it.  1SR3-^  f  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  64 
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luA  movemeiitt,  were  jUkeii  almost  by  surprise.  Al^xfrnd^r  prep^ed  fblr 
battle ;  bat,  before  its  commenaemaxt^  be  had  the  misfortune  to  witness 
the  desartiop  of  the  Clan  Chattaii,  and  the  Clai^  Cameron,  who,  to  a 
man,  went  over  to  the  ix>yal  standard.  The  king,  thereupon,  attacked 
Alexander's  army,  wliieh  h^  completely  routed,  and  &e  latter  soughj 
his  safety  in  flight.  Being  closely  pursued,  he  sent  a  me»age  to  the 
king  suing  for  peace ;  but  Jamas  sternly  refused  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiation with  a  person  who  had  rendered  himself  an  outlaw  (  and  gir- 
ii^  strict  ordem  for  his  apprehension,  retumpd  to  his  capital.  ' 

Reduced  to  the  utinpst  distress  and  seeing  the  impossibility  6f  evad- 
ing the  aetire  vigilance  of  his  pumuers,  wlxo  hunted  him  froqi  place  to 
place,  this  haughty  lord,  who  considered  himself  on  a  pai*  \Hth  IdngS; 
resolved  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  the  k{ng,  by  an  ac) 
of  the  most  aljeet  submission.  Having  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  to  which 
he  had  travelled  in  the  most  private  manner,  the  humbled  chief  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  the  king,  on  Easter-Sunday,  in  the  chiipck 
of  Holyrood,  when  he  and  his  queen,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  of  flie 
oourt,  were  employed  in  their  devotions  before  the  high  alt{U>  Tbo 
extraordinary  appearance  of  the  fallen  prince  denoted  the  inward  ili^drk* 
ings  of  his  troubled  mind.  Without  bonnet,  arms,  or  ornament  of  anjr 
kindj  his  legs  and  arms  quite  bare,  and  his  body  only  covered  with  a 
plaidi  and  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand  hy  the  polxxt,  he  fel}  dowa 
on  his  knees  before  the  king  imploring  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and'lti 
token  of  his  unreserved  submk^ion,  offered  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  h^ 
majesty.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  queen  and  nobles,  James  spared  his 
life,  but  committed  him  immediately  to  TantaJIan-castle,  under  tib^ 
charge  of  WiHtam^  Eari  of  Angus,  his  nephew.  This  took  place  !q  Ae 
year  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  countess  of  Ross  was 
kept  in  dose  confinement  in  the  ancient  raonastery  of  Inchcolffi,  on  the 
small  ifdand  of  that  name,  in  the  Frith  of  Fordu*  The  king,  howev^, 
relented,  and  released  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  his  mother,  after  about 
a  year's  imprisonment.  ^ 

During  the  confinement  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  pe<^e  of  the 
isles  and  western  Highlanders,  incited  by  Donald  Balloch,  his  klnsmaj^, 
again  revolted*  He  defeated  the  earls  of  Mar  and  of  Caithness,  at  Th- 
verlochy,  with  great  slaughter ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  (lie  king,  Don- 
ald abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  wan  afterwards 
killed.  His  head  was  sent  to  the  king  at  JBitirling,  in  the  year  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  Many  of  Donald's  followers  were  put  to 
death  by  James'  orders. 

About  &1S  period  hB^ppenei.  another  of  tiiose  bloody  iSrays,  which 
destroyed  the  sntemal  pcaee  of  the  Highlands,  and  brought  ruin  and 
deaolatioii  upon  many  ^onilies.  The  ckeumstanoes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  battle  of  Dmm-ne-coub,  mere  these.    Thoaias  MaeneiU,  .son  ol 

*  Fordun,  toI.  It.  ISdff 
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NeiU  Mackay,  who  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tuttum  Turwigh,  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Creigh,  Spaniziedaill,  and  Palrossie  in  So^erfend. 
Having  conceived  some  displeasure  at  Mowat,  the  laird  of  ('reshwicfc, 
the  latter,  with  his  party,  in  order  to  avoid  his  vengeance,  took  refuge 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Dufibs,  near  the  towh  of  Tain,  as  a  sanctnaiy.' 
Thither  they  were  followed  by  Thomas,  who  not  only  slew  Mowat  and 
his  people,  but  also  burnt  the  chapel  to  the  ground.  This  outrage, 
upon  religion  and  humanity,  exasperated  the  king,  who  immediately 
ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  denouncing  Thomas  MacnelU  a 
rebel,  and  promising  his  lands  and  possessions  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
that  would  kill,  or  apprehend  him.  Augus  Murray,  son  of  Alexander 
Murray  of  Cubin,  immediately  set  about  the  apprehension  of  Thomas 
Macneill.  To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  held  a  secret  conference  with 
Morgan  and  Neill  Macneill,  the  brothers  of  Thomas,  at  which  he  of- 
fered, provided  they  would  assist  him  in  apprehending  their  brothei*,  h!s 
two  daughters  in  marriage,  and  promised  to  aid  them  in  getHng  peace- 
able possession  of  such  lands  in  Strathnaver,  as  they  claimed,  which 
he  showed  them  might  be  easily  obtained,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  as 
Neill  Mackay,  son  of  Angus  Dubh,  from  which  the  chief  opposltioti 
might  have  been  expected,  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  and  Angus 
Dubhy  the  &ther,  was  unable,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  defend  his 
pretensions.  Angus  Murray  also  promised  to  request  the  assistance  c^ 
the  earl  of  Sutherland.  As  these  two  brothers  pretended  a  right  to  the 
possessions  of  Angus  Dubh  in  Strathnaver,  they  were  easily  allured  by 
these  promises ;  they  immediately  apprehended  their  brother  Thomas  at 
Spaniziedaill  in  Sutherland,  and  delivered  htm  up  to  Murray,  by  whom 
he  was  presented  to  the  king.  Macneill  was  immediatefy  executed  St 
Inverness,  and  Angus  Murray  obtained,  in  teiins  of  the  royal  proclattm- 
tion,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Palrossie  and  Spaniziedaill  from  the  king. 
The  lands  of  Creigh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles^  as 
superior,  by  the  death  and  felony  of  Macneill.* 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise,  Murray'  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage 
respectively  to  Neill  and  Morgan  Macneill,  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  he  invaded  Strathnaver 
with  a  party  of  Sutherland  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Angus  Dubh  Mackay.  Angus  immediately  collected  his  men,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  John  Aberigh,  his  natural  son,  as  he  war 
unable  to  lead  them  in  person.  Both  parties  met  about  two  miles  from 
Toung,  at  a  place  called  Drum-ne-Coub ;  but,  before  they  came  to 
blows,  Angus  Dubh  Mackay  sent  a  message  to  Neill  and  Morgan,  his 
cousins-german,  offering  to  surrender  them  all  his  lands  and  possessions 
in  Strathnaver,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  retain  Keantayle.  This  fair 
offer  was,  however,  rejected,  and  an  appeal  was,  therefore,  immediately 
made  to  arms.     A  desperate  conflict  then  took  place,  in  which  many 

*  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  pp.  64,  65. 
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were  killed  on  both  sides ;  among  whom  were  Angus  Murn^  fmd,  h\^ 
two  BOtis-in-la\ir,  Neil)  and  Morgan  MacneiU*  John  Aberigb.  though 
he  gained' the  victory,  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  one  of  his  ^ms. 
After  the  battle,  Angus  Dubh  Mackay  was  carried,  at  his  own  reque^t^ 
io  the  field  to  search  for  the  bodies  of  his  slun  cousins,  buf  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow  from  a  Sutherland  man,  who  lay  concealed  in,  a 
bush  hard  by.  NeiQ  MackneiB  left  three  eons»  Angus,  John  Bayn»  and 
Paul ;  two  of  them,  Angus  and  Paul,  after  the  death  of  their  fatWy 
fixed  their  quarters  in  Sutherland,  and  molested  the  inhabitants  residing 
Ubng  Ae  sea-coast  thereof,  ieuid  drove  away  some  of  their  cattle  to  the 
isle  of  Dolay  in  Breacht,  where  they  took  refuge ;  but  being  closely 
{ninued,  and  judging  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  secure  in  the  islandt 
they  retired,  under  cloud  of  night,  to  a  hill  close  by,  afterwards  calle<i 
Knoc»Mhic-Nein,  where  they  and  their  followers  were  slain,  6rom  which' 
circumstance  the  hill  was  so  named.* 

'  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  at  Drum-na-Coub,  the  earl  of  Suth- 
erland  took  up  arms,  and  forced  John  Aberigh  to  seek  safety  in  the 
ibies.  But  he  returned  to  Sutherland ;  and  having  entered  Strathully, 
unawares,  the  night  after  Christmas,  he  slew  three  of  the  Sutherlands  al 
DinobolL  He  again  fled,  but  was  so  closely  pursued  by  Robert,  Earf 
of  Sutherland,  that  he  was  forced  to  submit,  afler  previously  obtainhig 
pardon.  John  then  setded  quietly  in  Strathnaver,  where  he  continued 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  his  brother  Neill-Wasse-Mackay  was' 
i^lieved  from  his  confhiement  in  the  Bass,  and  entered,  with  the  full 
eoitoent  of  John,  into  possession  of  his  estates.  To  requite  him,  how- 
^er«  fbr  his  attention  to  his  fkther,  he  gave  him  the  lands  of  Loch- 
Mvrer  in  liferent,  which'  were  long  possessed  by  his  posterity.f 

About  this  time,  the  state  of  the  Highlands  was  lawless  in  the  csf- 
tl^me.  Property  and  life  were  equally  insecure  from  the  banditti  who 
ittf^ted  the  country.  James  I.  made  many  salutaiy  regulations  fbr  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  disorders  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  society, 
and  the  oppressed  looked  up  to  him  for  protection.  The  following  r^ 
markable  case  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  barbarity  in 
which  the  spoliators  indulged : — A  notorious  thief,  named  Donald  Ross,' 
who  had  made  himself  rich  with  plimder,  carried  off  two  cows  from  a 
poor  woman.  This  woman  having  expressed  a  determination  not  to 
wear  shoes  again  tiH  she  had  made  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  person, 
the  robber  exclaimed,  **  It  is  fklse :  Fll  have  you  shod  before  ybu  reach 
the  court;"  and  thereupon,  with  a  brutality  scarcely  paralleled,  the 
cruel  monster  took  two  horse  shoes,  and  fixed  them  on  her  feet  with 
nails  driven  into  the  flesh*  The  victim  of  this  savage  act,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  travel,  went  to  the  king,  and  related  to  him  tiie 
whole  circumstances  of  her  case,  which  so  exasperated  him,  that  he . 
immediately  sent  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  where  Rosa 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  pp.  65, 06.  t  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  66. 
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t^sidi'd,  tor  his  iinme4iate  apprehension ;  wUch  being  efiectedi  he  wai 
tent  under  an  escort  to  Perth,  where  the  court  was  then  held.  Ross 
was  iriei  and  condemned ;  and  before  his  executioi^  a  linen  shirt,  on 
which  was  painted  a  representation  of  his  crimen  was  thrown  orer  hio^ 
it  whlcii  dress  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  aftei^* 
^fnitds  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  hanged  on  a  gallows.* 

The  commotions  in  Sitrathnaver,  and  other  parts  of  the  Highlands* 
ihduced  the  king  to  make  another  expedition  into  that  part  of  his  do^ 
llunions;  previous  io  which,  he  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Perth*  whieh 
was  held  oh  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
(be,  in  which  a  land-tax,  or  "  zelde/'  was  laid  upon  the  whole  land9  of 
the  kingdom,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  undertakizig*  No  conten* 
porary  record  of  this  expedition  exists ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  king  prot" 
ceeded  to  Dunstafinage  castle,  to  punish  those  chie&  who  had  joined  in 
Donald  Balloch's  insurrection;  that  on  his  arrival  there,  numbers  of 
these  came  to  him  and  made  their  submission,  throwing  the  whole^^ium 
of  the  rebellion  upon  the  leader,  whose  authority,  they  alleged,  thej 
were  afraid  to  resist ;  and  that,  by  their  means,  three  hundred  thieves 
and  robbers  were  apprehended  and  pi^t  to  death*  ;     I 

For  several  years  aft^  this  expeditioi^  the  Highlands  appear  to  have 
Qieen  tranquil ;  but,  on  the  liberation  of  Neill  Mackay  from  his  confio^: 
n:^ent  on  the  Bass,  in  thc^  year  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  treab 
disturbances  began.  This  restless  chief  had  scarcely  been  releasedi 
when  he  entered  Caithness,  and  spoiled  the  country.  He  was  m«t  at  a 
place  called  Sandaett ;  but  the  people  who  came  to  oppose  his  ^pitoff^^m 
were  deieated,  and  maziy  of  them  were  slain.  This  oonfliot  was  oalM 
Ruaig  Hanset ;  that  iflb  the  fiight^  or  ohase  at  Sandsettf 

About  the  same  time,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  Keiths  andi 
some  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness.  As  the  Keiths  cottJd  not 
depend  upon  their  own  forces,  they  sought  the  aid  of  Angup  Maekayi 
son  of  Neill  last  mentioned,  who  had  recently  died*  Angus  agreed  t»i, 
join  the  Keiths;  and  accordingly,  accompanied  by  hia  brother,  Jobtt< 
Roy,  and  a  chieftain  named  Jain-Mor-Mac-Iain-Riabfaaioh,  with  a. 
company  of  men,  he  went  into  Caithness,  and  joining  the  Keilhs^  in* 
v^ded  that  part  of  Caithness,  hostile  to  the  Keiths.  The  people  d 
Caithness  lost  not  a  moment  in  assembling  ti^ther,  and  met  the  Strath-, 
ntiver  men  and  the  Keiths  at  a  place  call^  Blare*Tannie.     Here  <t  sac^^ 

*  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  610.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  says,  that  '  Maokdonald 
Aotte  being  brought  out  of  prfsson  with  fuel  to  of  his  assoclats,  the  king  commanded  that 
itwf  skoidd  be  lUtswise  shod  with  Iron  shoes,  in  the  same  sort  as  they  had  befcr  setretf 
the  womati,  and  aflerwnrds,  that  they  should  be  oareid,  thrle  severali  dayes,  thraogh  the 
streets  of  Edenburgh,  for  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  AU  which  being  performed,  the  said 
Msekdonald  Rois  wee  beheaded,  and  his  twelve  companions  hanged  on  the  high  wayes. 
AnMb\9  pateme  of  justice,  which  may  be  an  example  to  the  negligent  and  sluggish  jus- 
tfclars  of  our  tyme,  who  suffer  the  poore  and  weak  to  be  oppressed  by  strong  and  idW 
wagabounds.'*    p.  68. 

f  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p   68. 


giilna^  contesi  took  p!a6e ;  bat  Tic(oi*y  declared' fU'llie'KellhillKte^ 
tiuccess  was  chiefly  owing  to  tiie  prowess  i]ff  '  laifi-MONMatf-Iiii^ 
Riabbaichy  whos^  name  was;  in  coosequeoce,  loiig  ibiliolis  itf  tbli  WKi 
the  kdjoiniDg  cotintry.^  :•..,:  ^ 

After  the  defeat  of  James,  the  tiinth  eari  of  Qoaglft*,  who  httd  m** 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  James  II.  at  Arkinholme»  ifii 'fouM^en  iMBMr^ct 
and  ftfty-flve,  he  retired  mto  Argyleiribirey  where  Ive  was  f^eceiTod  b^Ad 
earl  of  Roas»  with  whom,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  eale^ed  Into  tttf 
alliaQce.  The  ocean  prince,  having  a  powMcd  fleet  of  #fe  hniidlred 
galleys  at  his  command,  immediatdy  assembled  hli  vaBsab^  to  tiui 
amount  of  five  thousand  fighting  men,  and  having  embarked  them  in 
ills  navy,  gave  the  ieommand  of  the  whole  to  Donald  BaUo<di,  Lord  ol 
Isla,  hi^  near  kinsmdn,  a  chief  who,  besides  his  possessSom  m  ScotUuid, 
had  great  power  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  This  potent  cUef,  whose  here- 
ditary antipathy  against  the  Scottish  throne  was  as  keen  as  thftt  of  his 
relation,  entered  cheerfUlly  into  the  views  of  DoiJ^Ud.  With  th«  forcn 
under  his  command,  he  desolated  the  western  coant  of  Scotland  fiPMn 
Innerkip  to  Bute,  the  Cumrays,  and  the  island  of  Arran',  yet  formidtbie 
as  he  was  both  b  men  and  ships,  the  loss  was  not  so  considerable  as 
might  have  been  expected,  fW>m  the  prudent  precaations  taken  by  the 
king  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  summary  of  the  damage  sostained,  k 
thus  related  in  a  contemporary  chronicle  :^-^^  There  was  slain  of  good 
men,  fifteen ;  of  women,  two  or  th)ree ;  of  children,  three  or'  four.  The 
plunder  included  five  or  six  hundred  horse,  ten  thousand  oxen  and'ki!tie» 
and  more  than  a  thousand  sheep  and  gloats.  At  the  Heiait  time,  thi^ 
burnt  down  several  mansions  in  Innerkip  around  ihe  church;  harried  all 
Arran ;  stormed  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  castle  of  Brodick ; 
and  wasted,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  islands  of  the  Cumrays  Th^ 
also  levied  tribute  upon  Bute ;  carrying  away  a  hundred  hdm  of  malt, 
a  hi^ndred  marts,  and  a  hundred  marks  of  silver.^'f 

While  BonaTd  Balloch  was  engaged  in  ^bis  expeditioni  the  Lord  of 
the  bles,  with  his  kinsmen  and  IbUowers  to  the  number  of  five  6t  six 
hundred,  made  an  incursion  into  Sutheriimd,  tiXii  ehcaonped  before  the 
castle  of  Skibo,  What  his  object  was  has  not  been  ascerta&ed ;  but;  aa 
a  measure  of  precautipn;  the  earl  of  Sutherland  sent  Neill  Mmr^y)  son 
of  Angus  Murray,  who  was  slain  at  Drum-naF^^oub,  to  watdi  his  motioito. 
Tlje  Jjord  of  the  isles  immediately  began  to  commit  depredations,  wber^. 
upon  he  was  attacked  Ir^  Murray,  and  compelled  to  retreat  into  l^oss 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  captains,  named  Donald  Dnbh-na-^imy  and 
fifty  of  his  men.  Exasperated  at  this  defeat,  Macdomdd  %ent  another 
i>arty  of  his  islanders  along  with  a  company  of  men  firom  R<oss  to 
Strathfleet  in  Sutherland  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  thus  w^e  off 
the  disgrace  of  hi$  late  defeat.  On  heating  of  this  fireeh  iBvasion^  the 
cnrl  of  Sutherland  despatched  his  brother  Robert  with  a  sufitclent  fbrde 

*  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  69.  f  Auchiiileck  Chrouide,  p.  && 
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if^jMuik  aU^dimim^Mm  They  w^  on  the  9m^  of  Stntl^^ew  Rad. 
afterl  i^.te^efimd  bloq^y  «tnigg)e»  the  jslaader^  aii4  their  «Uie9  were 
Overthrow*  With  (preat  «taugfater#  Xhe.  wirvjvor^  fled  with  gre^  preci<r 
pitation,  and  were  punaed  ae  fitf  as  the  BoMgh*.  ,Max\y  perished  Ia 
the  ODWM  of  their  fli^t*  ThU  waa  Ihe  laet  hoatUe  irruptton  of  the 
ChMewM  iato  Satiieriand,  aa  aU4he  diqmtea  hetweea  the  Iiord  of  th^ 
faleaaqd  the  8iiitherla»d fiunily  wentiafte^waade aooemmodated by  a  va« 
InniQiilal- aUiaiiceu^ 

-  The  irigoveuaadiahuatratiaB^of  Jamea  IL  which  cheeked  and  oen.- 
taaiMthieihaflightf  andtoibvlentipirUof  hisnoUe^  waeahio  felt»  aa 
we  hftVB  seeav  in -the  Highimda,  where  hie  .pawer>  if  not  always  ac- 
tmowb^geiU  ^^m  BevertheltBa  dteade4 ;  bat  npon  the  murder  of  that 
Mile  priaoe^  and  the  acoeaaion  of  his  in&nt  son  to  the  c^wv,  the 
(irineesof  the  north  again  alMindoned  theaAselTea  to  their  kwless  courses. 
The  fii9t  '^^  .showed  the  eiaoiplewas  AUao  of  Lorn  of  the  Wood,  as 
he«aa<ealled^ a nqjihew ef  Donald Balloch  by  hia sister.  CoTetbg  the 
estateof  his dcWr  brother,  Ker  of  Lorm  ikJUan  imprisoned  him  in  a 
fkmgHm  in  the  isbnd  of  Kerenv  with  the  view  of  starving  him  to 
death  thsa.he  might  the  more  easily  acquire  the  unjust  possession  he  de» 
sired}*  hut  Ker  was  liberateds  aswl  hla  properly  restored  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Ajrgyle  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  who  suddenly  attacked 
iAUan  with  a  fleei^  of  galleys,  defeated  him,  burnt  his  fleet,  and  slew  the 
§r9ateF.part,flf  hia  men.  This  ac^  sa  justifiable  in  itself,  roused  the  re* 
vengeful  passions  of  the  island  chiefe,  who  issued  from  their  ocean  re* 
tnfats  and  committed  the  most  dreadlul  exeesses.t 
:  .  After  the.daqisiTe  battle  of  Toutqn*  Henry  YI.  and  his  Queen  retired 
to^.JSa^tiaad  to  watch,  the  first  fiurourable  opportunity  of  seising  the 
seeptre  fromthehoaiseof  York»  and  fiaung  it  in  the  race  of  Lancaster. 
Sdwaad  IV.  ssitieipatmg  tha  danger  that  might  arise  to  his  crown  by  an 
alliance  between  his  rivat  the  exiled  monarch,  and  the  kixig  of  Scotland, 
tdetaviiaed  to  counteract  tiie  effbots  of  such  a  oonnexion  by  a  stroke  of 
polieiy*  Aware  of  the  disaffected  disposition  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
nobleibi  and  northem  and  island  chiefr,  he  immediately  entered  into  a  ne* 
.gotiation  with  John,  eart  of  Ross,  and  Donald  BaUooh,  to  detach  them 
fram  thaw  allegiance. .  Qn  the  nineteenth  day  of  October  fourteen  hun- 
dfod  aad  sixtsft-oaer  the  earl  of  Ross,  Donald  Balloch,  and  his  son  John 
deJhle,  held  a  coimeil  of  their  vassals  and  dependants  at  Astonish,  at 
.whii^  it  was  agreed  to  s^ui  ambassadors  to  England  to  treat  with  Ed- 
wardt  On  the  arrmd  of  Aese  ambassadors  a  n^jotiation  was  entered 
into  between  l^em  and  the  eaiiof  Douglas,  and  John  Douglas  of  Bialveny, 
hia  hfO(th^»  both  of  whom  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Scothmd  ibr  their  trea- 
aonain  the  previous  reign*  These  two  brothers,  who  were  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  against  the  fiunily  of  their  late  sovereign  James 
IJU  warmly  entered  into  the  views  of  Edward,  whose  subjects  they  had 

*  8ir  R.  Gordon,  p.  74.  t  Auchinleck  ChronJde,  pp.  28.  SO. 


betaoHc-)  and  ikfiy  pmdMed  m  itmlby  Viih  the 'rioHli^ts '  AtnlMidittldors 
ihrhidL  MiuMttd  as  itr  tosto  HoUiliig  leslst^Hhttt^lli^  entiii6'idbli(}«i!«U:  af  dcm^ 

a-stipolirted  autti  of  miMMy  tD'  hAoMf^MBifmi,  ftad^My,'  tiie  Eord  ofttifi^ 
Men  flfaould  b^nniiefor  «ver  tlie  v«M«l  ol 'B4^^ 
EdiiiiM  and  to  swictaKirv^sD  the  wata  in  ilMhaid  and  <^tei«rlMiie<  '  Aad,' 
ur  ilia.  evBot  W  the  «iilte  aalfjvgaillaa  of  Gootiaiv^by  tiM  earir of  Roia. 
and  Doii^aa^  -the  vMe  of  the>  kdngdem,  oh^  die  'D«rthi«f:the=iPrith?  of 
Serdt^.«ni$'  to fae.diidd6d>«qaflttf' bebrBeatiasUff 'Bafk  aiid'4teiaid''Bal*' 
loob>  iiadtiK  eUfcaAea-vbidb  formeiiy  Monged'to  Dobglai^  bet^eea  tbA- 
fiiutb  of  Poiitfi  ( ftod  Ae  "hotdaaf-  iteie  to  ^be  mat/and  ito  Jiiab  This)  soim  - 
gvJerireMF  i^  <Med  Londoni  the  cighteentii  Y^Tma/np^oiutaettfiim^ 
deod  aad^kxlir-tvo**  "     -n   ■...-.  ., 

Penduig'thia  .  negoliaiioDx  tibe  earl  of  Angasi.  atthat  tim«>aiict  of 
the  most  pomreriiil  of  the-  Seotti^h  iieblst».  Jutnug,  bj Uie  pranna  of  am' 
English  dukedom  from  the  exiled  Haniyi  etigagcd  to  aariafc  toaeatoring 
hinktothi^^evova  and  dominionf^  the  earlof  Roto,- bafoDe  the. planthad 
been  organiaed^  in  order  to  oouiileraat  the  aiilem|it» :  brohe  euftviaito. 
op^  rebeUxoiiy  whieh.i^as  qharacfieijaed  by  all  ^tiias^  droamBtaiaxaof  baiv  > 
ha^x»  Qvudty  niiich  di^ioguiahed.  the  invoads  of  Ute  prmeea'  •f^he- 
islanda.    He' first  seized  .the  eaatle  of  Intvmeia  at  lh&'  head  of  atameli: 
pa^,  beii^  admitted  unawaies  bylha  govetaoiywhotdid  aot  fetfpeoi; 
his  hostile  intentiiQiM*    He  then  oeUeoted^  ooDStdevaMe  attmjf  and  ^gBot  ^ 
claimed  himself  kvig  of  the  Uebridep.    With  his  an^  he  entendd  the  - 
oxiuatiy  of  4^tho]er^>-4eoounoed  the  . authority  of  4he  kiogy  >ani  eam^*- 
nmid^  all  taioes  to  be^  paid  to  him;  «od>  after  fiOnuaitliBg  the  auiat' 
dreadful  ei^ewea,  he  stormed  the  eastie  of  SUti,  dn^^ed  the  «ari  mdi^ 
cmjfiJtism  of  Athole  from  the  chapel  of  St  Bridget^  whioh  he  phinderedM 
an4;caraie4  ihem.  off  to  Ishi  as  prisonem.    It  is  relatodtlmt  Ihe  eari.^e£j 
Rpw  thrice  attomp^d  to  set  five  to  the  holy  pkoi  buiinr  Tcda*-   Heloil^' 
numj  of  his  warrgallejs  in  ^  atom  of  thwader.and  lightoiogi  ii>  M^iijsIhA 
the  rich  booty  he  had  tafcei^  was  consigned  to  the  deeip^  a  panishpieiiii 
whieh  **  was  univeraaily  ascsibed  to  the  wrath  of  JHeaTep»  which,  had  - 
armed  the  elements  against  the  abettor  .of  saerilege  aiMi  murder//f  Pffo^, 
panitionswere  immediatoly  made  by  the  xegents  of  tbe.lungdom  ifoff 
punishing  ihiarelt>elliouf  chief;,  but  these  became  iuMieoefliai;y>fQr)  tou^^heil^. 
with  remorse^  he  eoUectod  the  remaina  of  his  plunderj  and  stripped  to<  Ais 
shirt  and  drawers,  and.  barefooted*  he,  along  with  his  pri»Qq[ial  followj9i%i< 
in  the  same  forlorn  and  d^ected  condition|.  iwent  to  the  ch^^  of  St* 
Bridget  which  they  had  lately  desecrated^  and  there  performed  a  f  e^ance*  > 
before  the  altar.    The  earl  and  countess  of  Athole  were  thei^Uspoa .  von. ' 
luntarily  released  from  confinement,  and  the  earl  of  Ross  was  a^kervarda.. 
assassinated  in  the  castle  of  Inverness  by  an  Irish,  harper  wlio  bore  hifn^ , 
agrudge.J  .2 

*  Roluli  ScoUc,  vol.  ii  407.  f  TyUer.  vol.  {▼.  19& 
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p .  Xhe^>MUM)«8ior.  of  .tIk&iLordaf  4li«  ]afe9.Q0t  bcNig  diiqpoied  to  taMlei^ 
U^Q  ftUfgiim^  wUeb  Ilia  SiAw  ihMiviolAtfldr  ihfr  Jdag^  in  tk»  mMitli  o^ 
)(I<V»>i^WR^«A bmidrad wd'WFen^'^iXf  aaternhM ailgisge anB^onitliB 
wtf^aHth^  SWtfa,  oiid;r»  ;BMt.«fci  tii^'iveit  ocwrt^  fixr  tlw  inapoifB  of 
iiMfc^,%,^)«iilljtoePii0' .«litck;  upoohmi  by^ata-andhoKL!  .The  eaii of 
Qmwibr(lw«t».>«|4Kiiiile4.«4»ina  <€  tliA  fleet^onA  tbe  botI  uf  tAtfaold 
gfoiraliflainhP  ^fi.ths  iirni;fv  -The  ]atter..wa$.8o  quick  iir  Mb  miwnemeftta 
ai>  tOACkne  upon;  thft.eiui  of  Ro«  idmost  by  siuqpnBe^  and  veefaig  no 
li«fitfsit(tf«QiLiDg-eficefual  resiatancsB*  aupdwt  siieh  a  po#eifi]i  Ame  ofl^ 
tkat  MBiiagajort  <him,  iia  ti^derdd  his.  eahmia^Nm  to  tiie  king  om  o^r- 
taitt:  Qonditioiiay  and  reaigiifld  the  oaaMom  of  Roof,  and  >die  lands  of^ 
Knl^isand  Knapdalp,  into  bia  nujeatylB  liands.  By  tliis  aet  he  ivtf 
restored  to  the  king^s  fitvonr,  who  fbrgaye  him  all  hiaoflteoes^  ai]4 
infeft^ium  of  onw.inthokvdahip  of  the  iitea  and  thanther  huMis  nAlbh 
be  did  aot  xoaponceb  The  earl  of  Alhole  was  rewarded  fbr  this  Borrice 
hgfi  &  gfant  of^iheiaitdi Olid £»re0t  of  Clany.* 

After  the  Lmd'  of  tiie  Ldes  had  Ifaua  resigned  the  eairldsom  of  Robs 
iata/tfan  king's  handi^.  Ihat  pnivinoe  was  perftetnally  molested  by  inenr- 
sioaa  from  die  sUmdersi' w1k>  now  ooABidered  it  a  fit  theatre  ^  the  ex-* 
evfliBeof  tfajsir  predntory  eaqiloits.  GtUespoo^  eoasiik  of  the  Lord  of  the 
UttBf  at  Ae  head  of  a  large-  body  of  the  i^aaden^  hsvaded  the  higher 
parlcof  Ron,  and  eonunitled  greal  devastation.  Ilie  inhabitants,  or  as 
nuyyy  as  theshorduas  of  the  time-  would  penatt,  amongst  wlKom'  the 
drtahMBiewera  ohoefly  distingnishedy  speedily  amemMed,  and  met illMf 
i8landeiB.on..ibe  banks  of  4ie  Conaan^  where,  a  shalrp  confBct  took  plabe. 
TheiClankeaaie  iMgkt  with  gi^eat  taloury  and.  pressidd  Hie  enemy  so 
hmd^  tiMt  Gflls^poo^Maodenald  was  overtfiiiown,  imd  the  greater  part  of 
his  men  vMS(r0  slain  or  chtvwned  in  the  river  abont  two  miles  from  B^aH^; 
thence  eaHed  Ksr^na-Flairc^  Hie  predecessor  of  the  Laird  of  Brodi^, 
who  hii^pened  to*  be  with  the  chief  of  the  Maekemsles  at  the  time,  fbught 
with  great  eonrage.  It  is  reported  that,  before  the  skirmish,  the  €hm- 
dstttld  robbed  andbnrBt  'a  cbapd  near  the  river  Comian,  not  fat  frbin 
the  place  they  Ibtigh^  whieb,  ft  was  believed,  was  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
aster. Anoth^  contest  took  plaee  afterwards  between  the  felanders  anfd ' 
the  dsndnnidd  and  the  Glimkemsie,  at  a  plaee  c^ed  Dramc^jatt;  when, ' 
alker  a  sharp  coniiet,  th^L^anders  were  rented  and  driven  otit  of  Ross.f 

Vor  a  eonisddenifole  time  the  district  of  Sutherland  had  reinamed 
tranquil,  but  on  £he  ekventii  of  July,  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
it  Sg«un  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody  rencounter  between  the  Mackays  * 
and  the  Rosses.  To  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation,  or  to  wipe  away 
the  st%ma  of  a  defeat,  were  considered  sacred  and  paramount  duties 
by  t^ie  Highlanders;  and  if,  from  the  weakness  of  the  clan,  the 
minority  of  tiie  chief,  or  any  other  cause,  the  day  of  deadly  reckoning 
was  delayed,  the  feeling  which  prompted  revenge  was  never  dormant, 

•  Lesley's  Hist,  p.  41.*Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  77.  t  Sir  R.  Gordoi^  p.  G7, 
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and  the  earliest  opportunity  was  embraocd  of  TUidioatiBg  tke  honour  of 
the  clan.  Angus  Maclcay,  son  of  the  fiunous  NeiU  of  the  Bass,  having 
been  killed  at  Tarbet  by  a  Ross,  his  son»  John  Riabhaich  Maekay, 
applied  to  John,  earl  of  Snthertand,  on  whom  he  depended)  to  assisi 
him  in  revenging  his  fiither's  death.  The  earl  promised  his  aid,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  unele»  Robert  Sutherlandi  with  a  oompasy  of  chosen 
men  to  assist  John  Mackay.  With  this  fbroe,  and  such  msD  as  Joha 
Mackay  and  his  relation,  Uilleam*Dubh<*Mac-Iain- Abaraich,  son  of  John 
Aberigh  who  fbught  at  Drum-^na-^Couby  could  collect,  they  innuled 
Strath-oy-kell,  carrying  fire  and  sword  in  their  course,  and  laying  wane 
many  lands  belonging  to  the  Rosses.  As  soon  as  the  loird  of  Balaa- 
gown,  the  chief  of  tlie  Rosses,  heard  of  this  attack,  he  cdlected  all  his 
forces,  and  attacked  Robert  Sutherland  aikl  John  Riabhaich  Maekay,at 
a  place  called  Aldy-charrish.  A  long  and  obstinate  battle  took  plaosi 
on  which  side  victory  was  to  declare  itself  was  a  point  which  rsmained 
for  a  considerable  time  very  dubious;  but  the  death  of  Balnagown 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  landed  gentlemen  of  Ross  decided  the 
combat^  for  the  people  of  Ross,  being  deprived  of  their  leader,  were 
thrown  into  confbsion,  and  utterly  put  to  flight,  with  great  slaughter. 
Among  the  principal  gentlemen  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Rosses  were^ 
Alexander  Ross  of  Balnagown,  Mr  William  Ross^  Alexander  Terrell, 
Angus  M'CuUoch  of  Terrell,  William  Ross,  John  Wause,  William 
Wasse,  John  Mitchell,  Thomas  Wausci  and  Hutcheon  Wiause. 

The  fhiit  of  this  victoiy  was  a  large  quantity  of  boo^,  whieb  the 
victors  divided  the  same  day ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  men  of  Assint 
induced  them  to  instigate  John  Mackay  to  resolve  to  commit  one  of  the 
most  perfidious  and  diabolical  acts  ever  perpetrated  by  men  who  had 
fought  on  the  same  side.  The  design  of  the  Assint  men  was,  to  cut  off 
Robert  Sutherland  and  his  whole  party,  and  possess  themselves  of  their 
share  of  the  spoil,  before  the  earl  of  Sutherland  could  learn  the  result  of 
the  battle,  that  he  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  his  unde  and  his  men 
had  all  fallen  in  the  action  with  the  Rosses.  When  this  plan  was  divulged 
to  Uilleam-Dubh-Mac-Iain-Abanuch,  he  was  horrified  at  it,  and  imme- 
diately sent  notice  to  Robert  Sutherland  of  it,  that  he  might  be  upon 
his  guard.  Robert  assembled  his  men  upop  receipt  of  this  extraordinary 
intelligence,  told  them  of  the  base  intentions  of  John  Mackay,  and  put 
them  in  order,  to  be  prepared  for  the  threatened  attack ;  but  on  John 
Riabhaich  Mackay  perceiving  that  Robert  and  hb  party  were  prepared 
to  meet  him,  he  slunk  off,  like  a  perfidious  villain,  and  went  home  to 
Strathnaver.* 

The  lawless  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands,  which  followed  as  a 
consequence  firom  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Low- 
lands, though  it  often  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Scottbh  sovereigns, 
never  had  proper  remedies  applied  to  it     At  one  time  the  aid  of  force 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  pp.  7S,  79i 
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^tas^ttlled  iav  wd'vlite  that  wasfciuri  i«9ffeQlui4^  ibe  viciouji pri^pipte 
fit  dM5mg.%e  ohk&»  tib^  thB(]r  might  tha  more.effeetuaUj  weaken  and 
lifittiisnone  anothftf,  mtm  adoptofLl  Bold  plani,  as  mghi  ht  att^osed^ 
proved  al^ocfiva.  If  the  govwnment  bsAt  by  ^OBci^atory  measures,  and 
fa^m  pnofiiflioii  of  fiMTOunw  iuitablo  to  |be  spiarit  of  the  time^  secured 
tiia  aHrtfihmnnf.  lof  the  heads  of  tho  ^Iaos»  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
M%IUha«e  beea  vmdicated*  aiid  the.  fiovereigp  lyight  have  calculated 
the  aupport.  of  powMid  aM  tn«M>worthy  auxiliaries  In  his  do* 
[  straggles .^agiwiit  the  eo^roashmeAts  of  the  nob)es«  Such  ideas 
appear  serer  tO/hitvo  onoe  mti&fei  tbft  mi9ds  of  the  tungs^  but  it  was 
resarred  §ot  James  IV.  to  make  the  e^v^imeot^  "  To  attach  to  his 
laipi^t  the  prioeipal  ohie6  of  these  pro.TiaGesi  ^  overawe  and  subduf 
tfaQfietifylpriimea.whe  a4G»Cted  iiidspendence^  to  ^arry  into  their  terri- 
toriesy  hitherto  too  exehisiveity  governed  by  their  own  capricious  or 
tgnaimiasl  inafeUtttionSy  the  a^we  system,  of  a  severe,  but  regular  aact 
lapidadiahiistradlm. of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  w|iich  had  been  estab? 
tishcNi  in>his  I^owland  .d(^ciioQ0>  vas  the  laudable,  object  of  the  king  | 
aodfivr tbispoipoee  ha aoooeoded^  with  thftt  fenergy  and  activity  whicij 
rannrfcahly  disiingoishe^.^^i^  i^  opening  up  an  interoourse  with  man^ 
fjf  the  toadtog  men  in  the  nt rthem  counties.  Vfith  the  captain  gf  the 
Cfatnnhattan^  Cancan  JViaclwtash;  with  fiwan,.  the  son  of  Alan,  captain 
isif  4he  qancamffon;  with  Canipbdl  of  Glemurq^y;  Uie  Mapgil- 
leouns  'o[^  Dnart  and  X<QcUboy;  Mackane  pf  Ardmunurchan ;  the 
Wrdi  lOf  Maekenzie  and  Grant ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  a  barop  ot 
Ihimoat  exIiiWsiKe  |»ow^,  in  tbqse  northern  districts— he  appears  to 
han^e  be^n  in  iiabita  of  .^nsta^t  and  n^ular  communication — ^rewarding 
them  by  pr«sent9,  .in  jfche  shape  either  of  money  oar  of,  grants  of  land, 
jand.aecnri^g  their  services  in  r^ducing  to  .obedience  such  of  their  fel- 
Jmr  ohioftains  as  proved  oont^manious,  or  actually  rose  in  rebellion^"* 
•  .6ttt  JaiQe(^  (Carried  his  vie^  farther.  Ri^tly  Judging  how  much  the 
pergonal  .pres^i^^  of  th^  sovereign  would  be  valued  by  hU  distant  sub- 
jeetSr  ^nd  tha  gpod  effe^  which  would  resulf  therefrom,  he  resolved 
to  visit  di^OKeptpa^rts.of  his  northern  dominions.  Accordingly,  in  the 
.ye^  foprteen  hundred. and  ninety^  accompanied  by  his  court,  he  rode 
tjvi^  from  Perth  across  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across 
the.cqun^ry  fro?p  the  border,  of  the  Mearns  to  the  head  of  Loch  Han- 
nophj  wlvch  chjBJuoi  is  ki^own  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mount'^  Again,  in 
fpurti^en  lun^dr^  and  nineljy-three,  he  twice  visited  the  Highlands,  and 
went  as  ^,a^  ^unataffi^^ge  and  Mengarry,  in  Ardnamurchan.  In  t^e 
following  year  he  visited  the  isles  no  less  than  three  times.  His  first 
vo^l^.to  the  isbmds,  which  took  place  in  April  and  May,  was  con- 
ducj^d  with  gr^t  state.  He  was  attended  by  a  vast  suite,  many  of  whom 
fitte(|  Ojifjt  Vj^saels  at  their  own  expense.  The  grandeur  which  surrounded 
the  king,  impressed  the  islanders  with  a  high  idea  of  His  wealth'  and  < 

•  Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  357,  36«. 
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power;  and  his  condescension  and  familiarity  vnih  all  classes  of  his  sub*' 
jects,  acquired  for  hin^a  popularity  which  added  strength  to  his  throne. 
During  these  marine  excursions,  the  youthful  monarch  indulged  his 
passion  for  sailing  and  hunting,  and  thereby  relieved  the  tediousness  of 
business,  by  the  recreation  of  agreeable  and  innocent  pleasures. 

The  only  opposition  which  James  met  with  during  these  excursions 
was  firom  the  restless  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  the  temerity  to  put  the 
king  at  defiance,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  signal  marks  of  the 
royal  favour  he  had  experienced.  But  James  was  not  to  be  trifled  with* 
for  he  summoned  the  island  prince  to  stand  his  trial  for  **  treason  i* 
Kintire ;"  and  in  a  pariiament  held  in  Edinburgh  shortly  after  the  king's 
return  from  the  north,  ''  Sir  John  of  the  Isles,"  as  he  is  named  in  the 
treasurer's  accounts,  was  stripped  of  his  power,  and  hh  possessions  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

One  of  those  personal  petty  feuds  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
Highlands,  occurred  about  this  time.  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Dilred, 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  repay  a  sum  of  money  he  had  borrowed 
from  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  the  latter  took  legal  measures  to 
secure  his  debt  by  appraising  part  of  Dilred's  lands.  This  proceeding 
vexed  the  laird  of  Dilred  exceedingly,  and  he  took  an  umbrage  at  the 
Dunbars,  who  had  recently  settled  in  Sutherland,  "  grudgeing  as  it  were, 
(says  Sir  R.  Grordon,)  "  that  a  stranger  should  brawe  (brave)  him  at  his 
owne  doors."  Happening  to  meet  Alexander  Dunbar,  brother  of  Sir 
James,  who  had  lately  married  Lady  Margaret  Baillie,  Countess  Dowa- 
ger of  Sutheriand,  high  words  passed  between  them,  a  combat  ensued, 
and  after  a  long  contest  Alexander  Dunbar  was  killed.  Sir  James  Dun- 
bar thereupon  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  laid  the  matter  before  King  James 
the  Fourth,  who  was  so  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Suther- 
land, that  he  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  rebel,  sent  messengers  every 
where  in  search  of  him,  and  promised  his  lands  to  any  person  that  would 
apprehend  him.  After  some  search  he  was  apprehended  with  ten  of 
his  followers  by  his  uncle,  Y-Roy-Mackay,  brother  of  John  Reawigh 
Mackay  already  mentioned,  who  sent  him  to  the  king.  Dilred  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  and  his  lands  declared  forfeited.  For  this  ser- 
vice, Y-Roy-Mackay  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Arm- 
dall,  Far,  Golspietour,  Kinnald,  Kilcolmkill,  and  Dilred,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Alexander  Sutherland,  as  was  noted  in  Mackay's  infeftment, 
dated  in  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.*  '<  Avarice,  (says  Sir  R. 
Crordon,)  is  a  strange  vyce,  which  respects  neither  blood  nor  freindsbip. 
This  is  the  first  infeftment  that  any  of  the  fiimilie  of  Macky  had  from 
the  kii^g,  so  far  as  I  can  perceave  by  the  records  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
they  wer  untill  this  tyme  possessors  onlie  of  ther  lands  in  Strathnaver, 
not  careing  much  for  any  charters  or  ihfeftments,  as  most  pairts  of  the 
Highlanders  have  alwise  done." 

•  Sir  K.  Gordon,  p.  sa 
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The  grant  of  the  king  as  to  the  lands  over  which  Sir  James  Dunbar's 
S(icurity  extended,  was  called  in  questkm  by  Sir  James,  wiio  obtained  a 
decree  before  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  in  February  fifleen  hun« 
dred  and  twelve,  setting  aside  the  right  of  Y-Roy-Mackay,  and  ordaining 
the  eari  of  Sutherland,  as  superior  of  the  lands,  to  receive  Sir  James 
Dunbar  as  his  vassal.* 

A  lamentable  instance  of  the  f<H*ocity  of  these  times  is  afforded  in  the 
ease  of  one  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  who  upon  some  provocation  slew 
two  of  his  nephews.  This  earl,  who  was  named  John,  had  a  natural 
brother,  Thomas  Moir,  who  had  two  sons,  Robert  Sutherland  and  the 
Keith,  so  called  on  account  of  his  being  brought  up  by  a  person  of  that 
name.  The  young  men  had  often  annoyed  the  earl,  and  on  one  occasion 
they  entered  his  castle  of  Dunrobin  to  brave  him  to  bis  &oe^  aa  act  whioh 
so  provoked  the  earl,  that  he  instantly  kitted  Robert  in  the  house.  The 
Keith,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  made  his  escape,  but  he  was  over* 
taken  and  skiin  at  the  Clayside  near  Dunrobin,  whioh  from  that  ciroum- 
itanoe  was  afterwords  called  AileinoCheithi  or  the  bosh  of  the  Keith.f 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  80.  t  ^r  R-  Gordoiw  p.  61* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AOiance  between  the  fiarl  of  Sutherland  and  the  Eail  of  CaSthnefle— Fende  amonisr  iIm 
Mackaye— John  Mackay  ravages  Sutherland — Mackay  defeated  at  Torian-Dow— - 
Quarrel  between  the  Keiths  and  the  Clan  Gun— Skirmish  at  Loch  Salchie— Combat 
between  the  Mackays  and  the  Murrays— Alexander  Sutheiland,  the  bastard,  claims 
the  Earldom  of  SuUMrland— His  warlike  operBtlons,  apprebensfoni  and  exeeuClon*- 
John  Mackay  invades  Sutheiland — His  Defeat— Dissention  among  the  Clan-Chattaa 
— Murder  of  the  Chief— Operations  of  Hector  Mackintosh — Massacre  of  the  OgilTlea 
— Three  hundred  of  the  Macikintoshes  executed-^ Remarki^le  instance  of  Fidelity— 
Sabmiselon  of  Heoor  Mackintoah-- >Hfs  Assassination — Donald  Mackay  kkwmAm 
Sutherland — Skirmishes  at  Aldy-ne-Beth  and  at  Lock  Buy — Lawleis  proceedings  of 
the  Clanranald— Battle  of  Blar-Nan-Lein,  in  which  the  Frasers  are  almost  annihi- 
lated— Apprehension  and  punishment  of  £wen  Allenson  and  Donald  M'Coneilglaao 
— Ill^al  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Donald  Mackay— Apprehennon  and 
Execution  of  tlie  chief  of  the  Mackintoshes — Commotions  in  Sutherland — Expedi- 
tion against  the  Clanr&nald — Queen  Regent's  Journey  to  the  Highlands^-Mackay'a 
depredations— -His  submission  and  imprisonment — Devastations  of  John  More-Maduiy 
—Severe  defeat  of  the  Strathnaver  men— Criminal  conduct  of  Madcay — Feuds  in 
Sutherland  and  Caithness — Execution  of  the  Chief  of  the  Guns— The  Earl  and  Coun. 
tess  of  Sutherland  poisoned— Mackay  of  Far  wastes  Sutherland— The  Earl  of  Caithneas 
takes  the  castle  of  Skibo,  and  seizes  the  young  Earl  of  Sutherland— Feud  between  the 
Murrays  and  the  Seill-faille— Oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness— The 
Earl  of  Sutherland  rescued — Quarrel  between  the  Monroes  and  the  Mackensie»» 
Renewed  oppressions  of  the  Earl  of  Calthnessi 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  Adam  Earl  of  Sutherland^ 
in  anticipation  of  threatened  dangers  in  the  north,  entered  into  bonds  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  mutual  protection 
and  support.  The  better  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  assistance  of  the 
earl  of  Caithnessi  Earl  Adam  made  a  grant  of  some  lands  upon  the  east- 
side  of  the  water  of  UII7 ;  but  the  earl  of  Caithness,  although  he  kept 
possession  of  the  lands,  joined  the  fi>es  of  his  ally  and  friend.  The  earl 
of  Sutherland*  however,  would  have  found  a  more  trust-worthy  supporter 
in  the  person  of  Y-Roy-Maokay,  who  had  come  under  a  written  obliga- 
tion to  serve  him,  the  same  year ;  but  Mackay  died,  and  a  civil  war  imme- 
diately ensued  in  Strathnaver,  between  John  and  Donald  Mackay  his 
bastard  sons,  and  NeiU-Naverigh  Mackay,  iNroth^  of  Y-Roy,  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  lands.  John  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  his  fiither  in  Strathnaver ;  but  his  uncle  Neill  laid  claim  to  them,  and 
applied  to  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  assistance  to  recover  them.  The  earl, 
after  many  entreaties,  put  a  force  under  the  command  of  Neill  and  his  two 
sons,  with  which  they  entered  Strathnaver,  and  obtaining  an  accession  of 
strength  in  that  country,  they  dispossessed  John  Mackay,  who  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  Clan  Kenzie,  to  crave  their  aid  and 
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• 

•ttpport,  kaving  his  brother  Donald  Mackay  to  defend  himself  in  Strath- 
naver  as  he  best  could.  Donald  not  having  a  sufficient  force  to  meet 
his  unde  and  cousins  in  open  combat,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which 
succeeded  entirely  to  his  mind.  With  his  little  band  he,  under  doud  of 
night,  surprised  his  opponents  at  Delreavigh  in  Strathnaver,  and  slew 
both  his  cousins  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  and  thus  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  issue  of  Neill.  John  Mackay,  on  hearing  of  this,  immedi- 
ateJy  joined  his  brother,  and  drove  out  of  Strathnaver  all  persons  who 
had  ftiTOured  the  pretensions  of  his  unde  Neill-Naverigh.  This  unfor- 
tunate old  man,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  earl  of  Caithness,  thnew 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  nephews,  requesting  that  they  would 
merely  allow  him  a  small  maintenance  to  keep  him  from  poverty  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  these  unnatural  nephews,  regardless  of 
mercy  and  the  ties  of  blood,  ordered  Neill  to  be  beheaded  in  their  presence 
by  the  hands  of  Claff-na-G^  his  own  foster  brother.^ 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  advantage  was  taken  by 
John  Mackay,  of  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh  to  transact  some  business  connected  with  his  estates,  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  Sutherland,  and  to  bum  and  spoil  every  thing  which 
came  in  his  way.  He  was  assisted  in  this  lawless  enterprise  by  two  races 
of  people  dwelling  in  Sutherland,  called  the  Siol-Phaill,  naad  the  Siol- 
Thomau,  and  by  Neil-Mac-Iain-Mao-Angos  of  Assint,  and  his  brother 
John  Mor-Mao-Iain,  with  some  of  thdr  countrymen^  As  soon  as  the 
countess  of  Sutherland,  who  had  remained  at  home,  heard  of  this  invasion, 
she  prevailed  upon  Alexander  Sutherland,  her  bastard  brother,  to  oppose 
Mackay.  Assisted  chiefly  by  John  Murray  of  Aberscorg,  and  Uilleam- 
Mac-Sheumais-Mhic-Chnmer,  chief  of  the  Clan  Gun  in  Sutherland, 
Alexander  convened  hastHy  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  went  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  He  met  John  Mackay  and  his  bro^r  Donald,  at 
a  place  called  Torran-Dubh  or  Cnocan-Dubb,  near  Rogart  In  Strath- 
fleet.  Mackay's  force  was  prodigious,  for  be  had  assembled  not  only  the 
whole  strength  of  Strathnaver,  Durines,  Edderachills  and  Assint,  with  the 
Siol-Phaiil  and  Stol-Thomais ;  bat  also  aH  the  disorderly  and  iiKe  men  of 
the  whole  diocess  of  Catthnen,  with  all  such  as  he  could  entiee  to  join 
him  from  the  west  and  north-west  isles,  to  accompany  him  in  his  expe- 
dition, buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  of  plunder.  But  the  people  of  Suther- 
land were  nowise  dismayed  at  ike  appearance  of  tin  fonnidabie  host, 
and  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  A  desperate  struggle  comnieDeed, 
and  afler  a  long  contest  Macki^'s  vaa-f;uard  was  driven  bank  upon  the 
position  occupied  by  himseE  Mackay  having  raflied  the  retraating 
party,  sdected  a  number  of  die  beat  and  ablest  men  he  couM  find,  and 
having  placed  the  remainder  of  his  army  under  the  commaaMl  «f  Ms 
brother,  Donald,  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  necessity,  Iw  made  ^a 
finrious  attack  upon  the  Sutheiiaiid  vien,  who  received  the  enemy  with 

*  Sir  Robert  Gorvion,  ]».  oa 
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great  coolness  and  intrepidity.  The  chie&  on  hoih  sides  encouraged 
their  men  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  their  clans,  and  in  consequence  tb^ 
fight  was  severe  and  bloody;  but  in  the  end  the  Sutherland  men,  after  great 
slaughter)  and  after  prodigies  of  valour  had  been  displayed  by  both 
parties,  obtained  the  victory.  Mackay's  party  waB  almost  entirely 
cut  off,  and  Mackay  himself  escaped  with  difliculty*  The  victors  next 
turned  their  attention  to  the  reserve  under  the  command  of  Donald 
Mackay;  but  Donald  dreading  the  &te  of  his  brother^  fled  along  with  his 
party,  who  immediately  dispersed  themselves.  They  were^  however 
closely  pursued  by  John  Murray  and  Uilleam  Mac-Sheumais,  till  tl|e 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  the  pursuit.  In  this  battle,  two  hundred 
of  the  Strathnaver  men,  thirty-two  of  the  Siol-Fhaill,  and  fifteen  of  the 
Siol-Thomais,  besides  many  of  the  Assint  men,  and  their  commander, 
Niall-Mac-Iain-Mac-Aonghais,  a  valiant  chieftain,  were  slain.  John 
Mor-Mao-Iain,  the  brother  of  this  chief,  escaped  with  his  life  after  ce- 
ceiving  many  wounds.  Of  the  Sutherland  men,  thirty-eight  only  were 
slain»  Sir  Robert  Gordon  says  that  this  "  was  the  greatest  conflict  that 
hitherto  hes  been  foughtin  between  the  inhabitants  of  these  cuntreyes,  or 
within  the  diocy  of  Catteynes,  to  our  knowlege."* 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Torran-Dubh,  Uilleam  Mac-Sheumais,  called 
Cattigh,  chief  of  the  Clan  Gun,  killed  George  Keith  of  Aikregell  with 
his  son  and  twelve  of  their  followers,  at  Drummoy,  in  Sutherland,  as 
they  were  travelling  from  Inverugie  to  Caithness.  This  act  waa  .oom«- 
mitted  by  Mac-Sheumais  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  his  grandiather  (the 
Cruner,)  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Keiths,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. A  long  feud  had  existed  between  the  Keiths  and  the  Clan  Gun* 
to  reconcile  which,  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  the  chapel  of  St  Tayr  in 
Caithness,  near  Gernigs,  of  twelve  horsemen  on  each  side.  The  Cruner, 
then  chief  of  the  Clan  Gun,  with  some  of  bis  sons  axid  his  principal  kins- 
men, to  the  number  of  twelve  in  whole,  came  to  the  chiqpMBl  at  the  i^p-* 
pointed  time.  As  soon  as  they  arrived*  they  entered  tiie  chapel  and 
prostrated  themselves  in  prayer  before  the  akar.  While  employed  in  this 
devotional  act,  the  laird  of  Inverugie  and  Aikregell  arrived  with,  twelve 
horses,  and  two  men  on  each  horse.  After  dismounting,  the  whole  of 
tlib  party  rushed  into  the  chapel  armed,  and  attacked  the  Cruner  and 
his  party  unawares.  The  Clan  Gun,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  although  the  whole  twelve  were  slain,  many  of  the 
Keiths  were  also  killed.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Uood  of  the  sUin 
was  to  be.seen  on  the  m»11s  of  the  chapel  which  it  had  stained.  James 
Gun,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Cruner,  being  absent,  immediately  on  hearing 
of  his  fiiither's  death,  retired  with  bis  ftunily  into  Sutherland  where  he 
settled,  and  where  his  son  William  Mac-Sheumais  or  Mac-James,  other- 
wise William  Cattigh,  was  bom* 

As  John  Mackay  imputed  his  defeat  at  Torran-Dubh  mainly  to  John 

*  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  08. 
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Marray  of  Aberscors,  he  resolved  to  take  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  himself,  and  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  his  discon^ture. 
He,  therefore,  not  being  in  a  condition  himself  to  undertake  an  ezpedi* 
tion,  employed  two  brothers,  William  and  Donald,  his  kinsmen,  chieftains 
of  the  SUochd-Iain-Abaraich,  with  a  company  of  men  to  attack  Murray. 
The  latter  having  mustered  his  forces,  the  padrties  met  at  a  place  called 
Loch-Salchie,  not  far  from  the  Torran-Dubh,  where  a  sharp  skirmish 
rook  place,  in  which  Murray  proved  victorious.  The  two  Strathnaver 
chieftains  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  flight.  The  principal  person  who  fell  on  Murray's  side  was 
his  brother  John-Roy,  whose  loss  he  deeply  deplored. 

Exasperated  at  this  second  disaster,  John  Mackay  sent  John  Croy 
and  Donald,  two  of  his  nephews,  sons  of  Angus  Mackay,  who  was  killed 
at  Morinsh  in  Ross,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  chosen  men  to  plunder 
and  bum  the  town  of  Pitfour,  in  Strathfleet,  which  belonged  to  John 
Murray ;  but  they  were  equally  unsuccessful,  for  John  Croy  Mackay, 
and  some  of  his  men  were  slain  by  the  Murrays,  and  Donald  was  taken 
prisoner.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated  reverses,  John  Mackay 
submitted  himself  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh, 
and  granted  him  his  bond  of  service,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighteen*  But  notwithstanding  of  this  submission,  Mackay  afterwards 
tampered  with  Alexander  Sutherland,  the  bastard,  and  having  gained 
his  fiivour  by  giving  his  sister  to  Sutherland  in  marriage,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection  against  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land. All  these  commoticms  in  the  north  happened  during  the  minority 
of  King  James  V.,  when,  as  Sir  R.  Gordon  says,  *'  evcrie  man  thought 
to  escape  unpunished,  and  cheiflie  these  who  were  remotest  fixon  the 
seat  of  justice."* 

This  Aleiander  Sutheriand  was  son  of  John,  the  third  of  that  namCf 
Barl  of  Sutherland,  and  as  he  pretended  that  the  Eari  and  his  mother 
had  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage,  he  laid  claim,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates,  as  a  legitimate  descendant  of  Earl  John, 
bis  fiither.  By  the  entreaties  of  Adam  Gordon,  Lord  of  Aboyne,  who 
bad  married  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  sister  and  sole  heiress  of  Eari  John, 
Alexander  Sutherland  judicially  renounced  his  claim  in  presence  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Inverness,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  fifteen  hundred  and 
nine.  He  now  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  being  instigated  by 
the  earl*  of  Caithness  and  John  Mackay,  mortal  foes  to  the  house  of 
Sutherland,  he  renewed  his  pretensions.  Earl  Adam,  perceiving  that  he 
night  incur  some  danger  in  making  an  appeal  to  arms,  particularly,  as 
the  clans  and  tribes  of  the  country,  with  many  of  whom  Alexander  had 
become  veiy  popular,  were  broken  into  factions  and  much  divided  on 
the  question  betwixt  him  and  Alexander  Sutherland,  endeavoured  to  win 
him  over  by  offering  him  many  favourable  conditions,  again  to  renounce 

*  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  93. 
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his  daiott ;  but  in  vain.    He  maintidaed  tii«  V^gbAmBOy  of  his '  descsmti' 
and  alleged  that  the  renasloiadM)  lie  iMtd  fi^aateA  a*  I#r«nitiei^>hAd<beeii 
obtained  from  him  contrary  to  hfar  indinatatfir,  And  agatet  (fa^  'mIHm  of 
'  his  best  friends. 

Having  collected  a  consideiwUe  finroe,  he,  in  iibseBO^  of  thoearl^'^irtio: 
was  in  Strathbogy,  attacked  Dunrobin  mnrtle,  the  «inef  aMn^vfthiB. 
earl,  which  he  took.    In  this  siege  he  was  chiefly  MippoiirMd  bf-Mtix* 
ander  Terrell  of  the  Doill,  who  in  cbnaeqijence  df  taking  aOPtts  ogafauii* 
the  earl,  his  superior,  lost  all  his  lands,  and  was  afterwHrds  ^yprcheidctf 
and  executed.    As  soon  as  the  earl  heard  of  the  tnsnrreeflon,  he^dei^ 
patched  Aleiander  Lesley  of  Kinninuvy,  wi<^  ft  bodjr  of  men  fato  Sedbe^ 
land,  to  assist  John  Murray  of  Aberscors,  who  was  already  at  ike  MmI' 
of  a  force  to  support  the  eaii.    They  mnnedSalely  besieged' T)iffiirofifi&r 
which  surrendfired.      Alexander  had  retired  to  Stralhiiavef?  but  1i6' 
again  returned  into  Sutherland  witii  a  fWisb  body  of  men,  ttad  laid  wliM^' 
the  countiy.    Ailer  potting  to  death  several  of  Ms  own  kinte^^  %hb' 
had  joined  the  earl,  he  descended  fiutiier  ittto  ^e  cooMry,  ■M^raidfef  the 
parishes  of  Loth  and  Cljrne.    Meetii^  wi^  little  or  so  oppteititfn,  -fte' 
bastard  grew  careless,  and  being  observed  mmderiilg  flkng  th6  8ut&ei^' 
land  coast,  flushed  with  success  and  regaidless  of  danger,  the  ettl  Ibttnbd 
the  design  of  cutting  him  entirefy  off.    WHh  Ifaii  vieiirkedii«etbd  Atek'i' 
aider  Lesley  of  Kionimivy,  John  Murray,  aiid'  Johft  Seoirr^lfk-MiOi 
Piniay,  one  of  the  SioI-Tfaomals«  to  hover  oa  8ulkeHeiid'soutttiMSy4a«d< 
to  keep  skirmishing  with  bim  tifihe,  ihe  eari,  -  sttfmld  ooUect  ft  mMdlMt' 
force,  with  which  to  attack  hnn.    Having  coHoded  a  i^oiiikieftiMe  body^ 
of  resolute  men,  the  eafl  attached  the  bastard  «t  a  placo  tsalled-^Aid^ 
QuhilUn,  by  Eut  CleotredaiU^  near  tb^  sea  side«    A  wami  crtMfttMf^^ri^ 
sued,  in  which  Alexander  Sutherland  was  taken  pfiMwei',  mtd  tbe-mbail 
of  his  men  were  abdn,  indnding  John  Baa^  one  oJF  kh  prfnOipid-oopp^rt^ 
era,  who  fell  by  the  hands  t>f  John  fioorrigh^^Mao^R&lay^  A!ll0r  IIM^ 
battle  Sutheriand  was  immediately  beheaded  by  AleaniMtar  LealayioaQ  thiii 
spot,  andhjs  faoadseot  to  Danrobin  on^spetTf  vhfieh  wite|AMBed4ip«stW 
topofthe  grenttower,  ^wliiehskerws  us  (as  Sit  Robwt  Oowion,  jsiwrinp 
the  superstition  of  Us  times,  ctirioasly  obMrr«s,)t]iijlwitfukaM««rbytett- 
is  allotted,  thongb  sometymes  fiMrsbewud,  om  wm»  he  •aKroydad;    Anp 
the  witches  bad  i»Ad  Alexander  the  baMfd,  thtft  bis  boad  ihonU  ^4W 
h^best  that  ever  wes  of  the  Bonth^lands ;  which  ba  did  fcotisU|e  intais^ 
pret  that  some  day  he  should  be  eitfl'of  8oiitherland»ajHiiii  hamsfr^bo^m 
all  his  predioeasors.    Thus  the  divell  wd  his  ttiiiOcwi,  ike  witeh^ 
deceaivmg  still  sueh  m  trust  in  them,  wfll  ek&ket  &d4»r  flraaiB^m4iatlbns 
for  everie  notion  or  event,  which  doetb  ever  ftQ  out  oentnne  .tsr  dur 
rxpeetatioiisi  afcyndofpeople  toatttaenuiiibilhiyUlohcpOfiadBBeatlU^ 
and  in  dil  entries  afiwise  Ibrblddeiiy  allwiae  retoanod  «ad  inantBBBad.*'.^^ 

Hie^ari  of  fiktberioiid  baing  bow  flir  adnmoad  in  lile^  netioed.fiDrtiif^ 

*  Sir  R.  Oord«n,  pp.  98.  97. 
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most  part  to  Stnitlibogy  and  Aboyne  to  spend  the  reinaiuderoF  his  days 
funoogst  his  friends,  and  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  country  to  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  great  intrepidity  and 
talmt.  The  restless  chief,  John  Mackay,  still  smarting  under  his  mis* 
(brtunem  and  thizstii^  for  revenge,  thought  the  present  a  Ikvourable  Qp-> 
portttnity  for  retrieving  his  losses.  With  a  considerable  force,  therefore, 
he  invaded  Sutherland,  and  entered  the  parish  of  Creigh,  wliich  he  in- 
tended to  ravage,  but  Uie  Master  of  Sutherland  hastened  thither,  attacked 
Maduiy,  and  foroed  him  to  rarest  into  Strathnaver  with  some  loss. 
Mackay  thei^  assembled  a  huge  body  of  his  countiymen  and  invaded 
the  Breai^at.  He  was  again  defeated  by  Alexander  Gordon  at  tlie 
Grindsafier  a  keen  skirmish.  Hitherto  Mackay  had  been  allowed  to 
hold  tho  l^nds  of  Grinds,  and  some  other  possessions  in  the  west  part  of 
Sutherland,  but  the  Master  of  Sutherland  now  dispossessed  him  of  all 
tbose.as  a  punishment  for  his  reoeni^  conduct  StiU  dreading  a  renewal 
of  Maekay's  visits,  the  Master  of  Sutherland  resolved  to  retaliate,  by 
invading  Strathnaver  m  return,  and  tli^reby  showing  Mackay  what  he 
might  in  foture  e9:pect  if  he  persevered  in  continuing  his  visits  to  Suther- 
land. Acoordingly,  he  ooUeeted  a  body  of  stout  and  resolute  men,  and 
entered  Strathnaver,  whioh  he  pillaged  and  burnt,  and,  having  collected 
&  bvgo  quantity  of  booty,  r^i;griied  into  Sutherland.  In  enterisig  Strath- 
naver, the  Master  of  Sutheiiand  had  taken  the  road  tp  Strathully,  pass- 
ing through  Maekay's  bounds  in  the  hope  of  Ming  in  with  and  appre-* 
bonding  him,  bvt  Mackay  was  absent  on  a  Creach  excursion  into  Suther^ 
land.  In  returning,  however,  through  the  Diric  Muir  and  the  Breachat, 
Alexander  Gordon  received  intelligence  that  Mackay  with  a  company 
of  man  was  in  the  town  of  iMrgt  with  a  quantity  of  cattle  he  had  col- 
l^ofead  in  Sutheriand,  on  his  way  home  to  Strathnaver.  He  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  Maek^»  and  such  was  the  celerity  of  his  motions,  that  his 
attack  was  as  sudden  as  unei^peeted.  Mackay  made  the  best  resistance 
he  oould,  but  was  pnt  to  the  rout,  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed. 
He  liiaMelf  made  his  esoape  with  great  difficulty,  and  saved  his  life  by 
aprimming  to  the  isiandof  EUlean-Minric^  near  Lairg,  where  he  lay  con- 
eaaled  during  thfS  rest  of  the  day.  All  the  cattle  which  Mackay  had 
eanied  away  were  rescued  and  carried  back  into  Sutherland.  The  fol- 
hMn^g  day  Maokay  1^  the  island,  returned  home  to  his  country,  and 
again  submitted  himself  to  the  Master  and  his  father,  the  earl,  to  whom 
he  a  second  time  gave  his  bond  of  service  and  manrent  in  the  year 
SAeen  hundred  and  twenty^two*  * 

As  the  earl  ef  Caithness  had  always  taken  a  side  against  the  Suther- 
land fiiouly  in  these  diflerent  quarrels,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  brought 
an  aeti^n  befiire  the  l4>rds  of  Council  and  Session  ag^nst  the  earl  of 
Caithness  to  recover  back  from  him  the  lands  of  Strathully,  on  the 
ground,  that  the  e«rL  of  Caithness  had  not  fulfilled  the  condition  on  which 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  97* 
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liie  lands  were  granted  to  hinii  wiz.  to  BMi^  the  eart  6f  Suthertahd 
against  his  enemies.'  There  tvere  6ther  tnikior  points  of  dispute  bet#een 
the  earls)  to  get  all  ifiuch  determined  tkey  both  ^paired  to  Bdinburgh* 
instead,  however.  Of  abiding  the  issue  of  atrisl  at  law  before  the  judgei, 
both  pasties,  byitise  adrlee  of  mtttaal  friaods,  referred  the  decision  of  all 
tlie  points  m  dispute  on  either  sidle  to  Gttvitt  Dunbars  *  biahoj)  of  Aber- 
deen, who  proDOUttoed  his  awavd,  at  Edinburgh,  on  At  doventh  day  oi 
March  fifleen  hmidred  and  twen(y-fbur,  whioh  put  bo  ^d  to  all  oontrc^ 
versies,  and  made  the  earls'  liv«  in  peaee  with  one  anoth^  ever  atfter. 

The  year  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty^lx  Was  signalized  by  a  great 
dissension  among  the  Cian  Chattazi.  llie  chief  and  head  of  that  dan 
was  Lauchhitt  Maokhitosh  of  Dimnachtan,  **  a  rente  honest  and  wyse 
gentleman  (says  Bishop  Lesley),  an  bttrman  of  gude  rent,  quha  k^^it 
hes  hole  ken,  friendes  and  tennentis  in  honest  and  gtiid  rewil ;"  f  and 
according  to  Shr  Robert  Qordon,  *<a  man  of  greM  possessions,  ImAiof 
such  excellencies  of  witt  and  judgement^  that  witii  great  <<k)mm6iidtttioii 
he  did  conteyn  all  his  followers  withhi  tiie  limits  of  ther  dnetien^"  The 
strictness  with  which  this  worthy  chief  cui^bed  the  lawl^ess  and  turbulent 
dispositions  of  his  clan  raised  up  many  enemioS)  wIks  ad  Bishop  Leriey 
says,  were  ^  impacient  of  viertuons  fiving."  At  Che  head  of  this  rostless 
party  was  James  Malcolmeson,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  diie^  who  insti- 
gated by  his  worthless  companions^  and  the  temptati<mof>ut{ngthetstaii, 
murdered  the  good  chief.  Afraid  to  iace  the  'better  part  of  die  olati,  to 
whom  the  chief  was  beloved,  Maloofaneson,  along  witi^  -his<  f<^^l«t«9 
took  refuge  in  the  island  in  the  loch  of  Rotidemurcus ;  bnt  the  enraged 
clan  followed  them  to  their  hiding  places  and  despMdied  th^m;       "" 

As  the  son  of  the  deceased  chief  was  of  tender  nge,  and  ^niMe  to 
govern  the  clan,  with  common  consent  they  niade  choice  of  Hoelor 
Mackintosh,  a  bastard  brother  of  the  late  chief)  to  act  as  eaptflte  -till  fait 
nephew  should  arrive  at  manhood*  In  the  meantime,  the  eaii  of  MeMy, 
who  was  uncle  to  young  Mackintosh,  the  fbrmer  chief  htfting  beifen  raar^ 
ried  to  the  earl's  sister,  took  away  hitf  nephew  and  placed  hitti  urtd^h  th^ 
care  of  his  friends  for  the  benefit  of  his  education,  and  to  Msfg  him  up 
virtuously.  Hector  Mackintosh  was  greatly  incenMd  ai;  the  rentoval '  i>f 
the  child,  and  used  evety  efibrt  to  get  possession  i^'h9m$  hat  ttfeeftihg 
with  a  refusal  he  became  outrageous,  and  kid  so  liiady  |)tttnt  fiM<  ab-^ 
complishing  his  object,  that  hb  intentions  became  s^spected^  M  it^Wti 
thought  he  could  not  wish  so  ardently  for  the  custody  of  the  difld  with- 
out some  bad  design.  Baffled  fn  eveiy  attempt,  Hectof,  assisted  by  fris 
brother  William,  collected  a  body  of  their  followers  and  Evaded  Hhe'eari 
of  Moray's  lands.  They  overthrew  the  fort  of  Dykes  and  besieged  the 
easde  of  Tamoway,  the  country  surrounding  which  tiiey  pltrndeted, 

*  It  wfw  this  ezceUmt  BMiop  wlio  built,  nt  hn  «fwii  eypenSB,  tht  liMulfAil  brfdfe  oC 
■even  arches  on  the  Dee,  near  Aberdeen.  The  Bpiscopal  arms  cut  on  some  of  the  stonei 
are  almost  as  entire  as  when  chiselled  by  the  hanos  of  the  scul^rtor. 

•f  HLsL  of  Scotland,  p.  137.  \   i\  90. 
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il^omt  thP'houQief  of  the  iiibabitaiit8»  and  slew  a  number  of  men,  women; 
.a|i4,c]jtf4iiFW«  Raising  the  siege  of  Tamoway,  Hector  and  his  men  then 
fingered  the  country  of  the  Ogifvies  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Pet* 
tens,  .whiioh.bekuigisd  to  the  laird  of  Dumens,  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the 
Ogi|vi^  and  whiob>>  after  ^ome.  resistance*  sarrendered.  No  less  than 
t^99ty4(Mir.gwtiemeQ  of  the  name- of  Ogilvie  were  massacred  on  this 
oc<^c^  After  tiiis  eyaat^  the  M aokintoahes  and  the  party  of  banditti 
tb^y.had  colUoted,  roamed,  orver  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  country,  car-» 
rying  Aerroc  and  dismay  Into  every  bosom,  and  plundering,  burning,  and 
destroying,  evexy  thing  within  their  reach*  To  repress  disorders  which 
caUed  so  loudly  for  redressi  King  James  V.,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
grantedA  opounissiim  to  the  earl  of  Moray  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
Hcbvingaeonsiiderable  force  pull  under  his  command,  the  earl  went  in  pur* 
suit  of  Mackintosh  asd  his  party,  and  having  surprised  them,  he  took 
upisFairdsof.tfarea.hundred  *  of  them  and  hanged  them,  along  with  William 
Maekiotosl^  the:  brother  of  Heotor-  William's  head  was  fixed  upon  a 
pole  at  Dykes,  and  hia  body  was  quartered,  the  four  quarters  of  which 
were  seiit.to:£^i»,  Forres»  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  for  public  expo* 
9iii:e>to  deteif  tothess  fiom.foUbwing  his  example.  A  singular  instance  of 
the  fidietity  of  tbQ  Hif^ilanders  to  theai  chiefe  is  afforded  in  the  present 
case«  where  out!  of  such  a  vast  number  as  suffered,  not  one  would  reveal 
the  secKet  of  Hector  Ma^dUatosh's  retreat,  although  promised  their  lives 
br  tibe  discovery*  <^  Ther  faith<  wes  so  true  to  ther  captane,  that  they 
Guli  BOttbe  pensaaded^ /either  by  fair  meanes,  or  by  any  terror  of  death, 
to  break  tbe  same  or  to  betcay  their  master."  f 

Seeing,  no  hopes  of  escaping  tbe  royal-  vengeance  but  by  a  ready  suIh 
mission*  Hector  Mackititmsb,  by  advice  of  Alexander  Dunbar,  Dean  of 
Moray,  tendeared  hia  obedienoe  to  the  king,  which  was  accepted  o^  and 
hci  iras  jreeeived  into  the  royal  &vour^  He  did  not,  however,  long  sur* 
viv«^  for  ho  wasassassina^d  in  8t  Andrews  by  one  James  Spence,  who 
was  ia  conset^iQeiice  beheaded*  After  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Clan- 
ChattSA  remained  tranquil  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  minority 
of  the  yoimg  ehiel^  who,  according  to  Bishop  Lesley,  "  wes  sua  well 
!>rQisht.  up  1^  the  meeass  of  the  erle  of  Murray  and  the  laird  of  Phind- 
lator  in  vertue,  honestie,.  a^id  civile  poliq^ew  that  after  he  had  received 
th^  gpvenMxnent  of  his  cuntre(y>  he  was.  a  mirrour  of  vertue  to  all  the 
t^^land^aptanis  in  Scotland.'*:^  But  the  young  chieftain's  <*  honestie  and 
civile  poUcye"  not  suiting  the  ideas  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  the 
murder  of  his  fatlier,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  some  of 
his  nearest  kinsmen  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  which  unfortunately  took 
effect* 

Tbe  Highlands  now  eiy^yed  repose  for  some  years.     John  Mackay 

«  Tbi»{t  ibe  n«aib«r  given  t^  Bkhop  Lealey;  whote  wsceuHt  muBl  be  preferred  to  llint 
of  Sir  II.  Gordon,  vrho  states  It  at  uptrirde  of  ivro  hundred,  as  tlio  biaJbop  lived  about  a 
century  before  ISir  Robert 

t  Sir  R.  Gonioii,  p.  1(X).  t  Hi»t.  p.  138. 
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4m4  m  filWen  buidred  imd  tiroitf^iii^  Mid  wi«  itoeeeied  'byftli 
hwitheiv  DlHUdd^  irho  fenakied  quiet  during  the  Uib  of  Adaiti>  £krt 
of  Suthoffaaid,  to  whom  kb^yMdier  lurf  twioe  gtatiMd  tds  bcMid  of  MSt^ 
viee.  Boti  iif)Otf  the  deiith  ef  th«t  ndblsiiuitt^  he  hegtA  16  niolM  tM 
infaaMtaate  af  Satb^iliiidi  In  (Uleai'hiuidf^  «uid  lbrty^i#o^  Ims  oll^ 
ihevilige  of  SAMkArM^lHiloh  he  btinrti  and  statin  umt  tiiM  kfrj^isfN 
dersri  GtmMMffmy.  To  oppme  Iwi  ftHiie»t)«tiigi^etB>  8ip  Hugh  K^iuiedy 
•oIleclMl  MiDttPf  tf  tile  InhfebUaate  of  StttlMrtaiid  an  tJho'shortoeMof  th(^ 
time  woiid-pennit;  and,  being  aecompanied  by  Ottbeit  GMnrdOU  itf 
Gartay,  Jahn  MiArray  of  AbeMoois,  idii  Mm  Hutdieov  Mutray,  and 
Maa^Mhic*SliMiaiaiii  of  KiUierAaiif  he  afttaoked  Maokay^  qilite  tenawareB, 
Dear  AII-^<Beth<  Notwithstanding  this  anezpected  attaoh^  Maokay^i 
mtn  met  Hkeir  atsaflaMs  with  great  flrmneM,  hut  the  Scrathna^er  men 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  with  tiie  loeii  of  their  booty,  and  a 
great  number  of  dafai,  antoogst  whom  waa  Jbhh  Mackean-Mae^Atigufl^ 
chief  of  Sliochd-Mhiolara-Mfaic-Htttdieon,  in  Edderaahitis.  DonM 
Mackay  was  closely  piirsued,  but  he  retreated  with  great  sktU,  and,  in 
the  coone  of  his  retreat,  Icilled  WiiKam  MkcwiUiam,  who  pressed  hani 
tipon  him,  witii  his  own  hands*  Though  closely  pressed  by  OUberl 
Gordon  and  Htitcheon  Murray,  he  made  good  his  retreat  faito  Strath-^ 
tiarer. 

By  no  means  diriieartened  at  his  defeat,  and  anxh>isi  to  Mot  out  tiio 
stain  which  it  had  thrown  upon  him,  he  soon  returned  into  Satheriantl 
with  a  fresh  ibrce,  and  encamped  near  Sltibo.  Hutdieon  Murray  col* 
fueled  some  Sutherland  men,  and  with  th<^  he  attacked  Mackay,  and 
kept  him  in  check  tin  an  additional  force,  which  he  expected,  should 
arrive.  As  soon  as  Mackay  saw  this  new  body  of  men  approaching, 
with  which  he  was  quHe  unable  to  contend,  he  retreated  suddenly  into 
his  own  country,  leaving  several  of  his  men  dead  on  the  field.  Thbi 
affair  was  called  the  skirmish  of  Loch-ttuy.  This  mode  of  annoyance, 
which  continued  for  some  time,  was  put  an  end  to  by  iSke  iqyprehension 
of  Donald  Mackay,  who  being  brought  liefore  the  eaifc  of  Huntly  and 
Sutherland,  was,  by  their  command,  committed  a  closte  prisoner  to  tho 
castle  of  f^oulis,  where  he  remained  a  consideraUe  thne  in  captivity.' 
At  last,  by  means  of  Donald  Mae-Iain-Mhoir,  a  Strathnaver  man,  he 
effected  his  escape,  and,  returning  home,  reconciled  hfanself  With  tW* 
earl  of  Sutherland,  to  whom  he  gave  his  bond  of  service  and  manrenl» 
on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
'  During  the  reign  of  James  V.,  some  respect  was  paid  in  the  Itigfi- 
lauds  to  the  laws ;  but  the  divisions  which  feU  out  amongst  the  nobility, 
the  unquiet  state  of  the  nation  during  the  nnnority  of  the  infant  qneen; 
and  the  \vars  with  England,  relaxed  the  springs  of  government,  and  the 
ronsequence  was,  that  the  usual  scenes  of  turbulence  and  oppression  soon 
displayed  themselves  in  the  Highland^  accompanied  with  all  those  ctr* 
curostances  of  ferocity,  which  rendered  them  so  revolting  to  humanity 
The  Clanranald  was  particuhirly.  active  in  tlicsc  lawless  proceedings. 
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fdcf^i  mm  lof  DoniM  XjUass  ef  Moidart,  ^RWiMiler's  M>a  of  XK>vat>  ^b^ 
oonotiired  a  pv^judioe  «gaiii«i  hnp,  dinpimwiied'  faii  <f  to  iMid%  aitd 
pni  Jobu  Mai^ranaddy  hja  eMMWi  in  pogBotwon  of  ihm  ettato.  LomI 
took'tt]^  IM  eMKbe  of  his  aepheiWi  imdfeatofed  him  to  Ihe  poweMkn  of 
hi9.pf<]>peit|r  s  bii4  the  reaAem  dan  iUspoadaMed  AanaU  again,  anA  laid 
waat^ra  fart  of  tLovat's  landaia  Gkae^  Tktae  diaordaia  did  nU  eteapo 
the  Miea  of  the.eari  of  Atmskf  the  gcnremor  of  tiid  kii^dcoi^  irho>  bgr 
i^vipe  of  .hit  oq^M»cily  gvanted  a&  capeoial  commiMion  to  tibe  earl  of 
Hiuitlyt  making  iau  Ueatanant^eaeral  of  ali  ike  Highlaoda,  and  of 
Otkmy  and  SSetlaod.  He  alao  appointed  the  eail  of  Argyle>  lieataiiant 
of  Airgyle  and  Uie  Ia16«»  The  earl  of  Huntiy  lost  no  time  la  nuaing  a 
lacge  army  in  the  north,  vith  which  he  marebed,  in  May  fifteaa  hu&dred 
^4  Ibr^fooTy  attended  by  the  Mackintoshes,  Onmts»  and  Fraaen» 
against  the  clao  Cameron  and  the  clan  Ranald,  and  the  people  of  Moy« 
d/urt  and  Knoydart,  whose  principal  ciytains  were  Ewen  AUeqson, 
Bonald  M'Coneilglasy  and  John  Moydart  These  had  wasted  and  plun- 
dered the  whole  country  of  Urquhart  «nd  Glenmorristonf  belonging  to 
^e,  iaisd  of  Grant,  and  the  country  of  Abertarf,  Strathglas,  and  others^ 
the  prqperty  of  Lord  Ix>vat  They  had  also  taken  absolute  possession  of 
these  different  territories,  as  their  own  properties,  which  they  intended  to 
P^asens  and  eqjoyin  all  time  coming.  But,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
f  vl  of  Aigyle,  th^y  immediately  dislodged  themselves  upop  the  earl  of 
Huntly's  i^caraaoe,  and  retired  to  their  own  territories  in  the  west. 
On  restoring'  Ranald  to  his  possesuon^  and  clearing  the  lands  of  Lord 
(x)vat  and  the  laird  of  Grant,  of  the  intruders^  the  earl  returned  to  the 
low  opuntry  with  his  army. 

In  Tetaming  to  his  own  country,  Lovat  was  accompanied  by  the 
Gmats  and  Mackintoshas  as  &r  .as  Gloy,  afterwards  called  the  Nine- 
Arfilc- Water,  and  they  even  offered  to  escort  him  home  in  case  of  dan- 
f/^i  l^at»  having  no  apprehensions,  he  declined,  and  they  returned  home 
^  Baflenoeh^ ,  This  was  a  iatal  .error  on  the  part  of  Lovat,  for  as  soon 
a^ihe^furriyedat  Letterfinlay^  he  was  informed  that  the  Clanranald  were 
at  jiand,.in  full  march,  to  intercej)t  him.  To  secure  an  important  pass^ 
\ifi  d^patched  lair^-Cleireach,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  witli  fifty 
men ;  but»  from  some  cause  or  other,  lain-Cleireach  did  not  accomplish 
his  ol^eet ;  and  as  soon  as  Lovat  came  to  the  north  end  of  Loch'  Lochy, 
he  perceived  the  Clanranald  descending  the  hill  from  the  west»  to  the 
niunber  of  about  ^ve  hundred,  divided  into  seven  companies.  Lovat 
was  thus  placed  In  a  position  in  which  he  could  neither  refuse  nor  avoid 
l^attle*  The  day,  (dd  July,)  being  extremely  hot,  Lovat's  men,  who 
aif^nted  to  about  three  hundred,  stript  to  the  shirts,  from  which  oir* 
cumataoce,  the  battle  was  called  Blar'Nan-LeinBt  i.  e.  the  Field  of  Shirts* 
4  .sort,  of  skinnishing  warfare  at  first  took  place,  first  with  bows  and 
arrows,  which  lasted  a  considerable  tinie,  until  both  sides  had  expended 
their  shafU.    The  combatants  then  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  oiv 
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each  other  with  fierce  and  deadly  intent*  The  slaughter  wa9  tiemen- 
dousi  and  few  escaped  on  eitfier  side.  Lord  Lovat  with  tliree  hundred 
of  the  surname  of  Eraser,  and  otheij^  followers,  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Lovat's  eldest  son^  a  youth  of  great  accomplishments,  who  had 
received  his  education  in  France,  from  whence  he  had  lately  arrived, 
was  mortally  woundeda  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  within  three  d^^ 
Great  as  was  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Frasers,  that  on  the.  op^Misite 
side  was  comparatively  still  greater.  According  to  a  tradition  handed 
down,  only  four  of  the  Frasers,  and  ten  of  the  Clanjanald,  remained 
alive.  The  darkness  of  the  night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  combat  This 
was  an  unfortunate  blow  to  the  Clanfraser,  which  would  have  been  al- 
most entirely  annihilated ;  but,  for  the  happy  circumstance,  as  repiM-ted, 
that  the  wives  of  eighty  of  the  Frasers,  who  were  slain,  were  pregnant 
«t  the  time,  and  were  each  of  them  afterwards  delivered  of  a  male 
child.* 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  disaster  was  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  he  i^gain  returned  with  an  army,  entered  Lochaber,  which  he 
laid  waste,  and  apprehended  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  hostile 
tribes,  whom  he  put  to  death.  The  two  principal  ringleaders,  Eweo 
AUensone,  or  £win-Mac-AUan,  and  Ronald  M'Coneilglase,  or  Rey- 
nald-Mac-Donald-Glas,  as  they  are  respectively  named  by  Bishop 
Lesley  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  having  concealed  themselves,  the  eari 
compelled  their  people  to  give  up  these  chieftains,  Jmd  other  leadinjg 
men  of  the  tribes  to  himu  These  he  carried  with  him  to  Perth, 
where,  after  being  detained  as  prisoners  a  considerable  time,  they  ^ere 
brought  to  trial  in  presence  of  the  principal  nobles  and  barons  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  condemned  and  executed.  The  two  chie&  were  be* 
headed,  and,  as  « terror  to  others,  their  heads  were  placed  on  the  gates 
of  the  town.  John  Moidart,  on  hearing  the  fate  of  his  lawless  compa- 
nions, fied  into  the  isles,  where  he  remained  for  some  time* 

In  ooQsequenoe  of  a  charge  made  against  Andrew  Stuart,  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  of  having  instigated  the  clan  Gun  to  the  murder  of  the  laird 
of  Dufiiit  in  Thurso,  the  bishop  retired  from  his  charge,  and  afterwards 
went  into  banishment  in  England.  During  the  vacancy  in  tlie  diocese, 
the  earl  of  Caithness  and  Donald  Mackay,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
dissentions  of  the  state,  took  possession  of  the  bishop's  lands,  and  levied 
the  rents  for  the  behoof,  as  they  pretended,  of  the  expatriated  bishop, 
Mackay  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Skibo,  one  of  the  bishop^s  pa- 
laces, which  he  fortified,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Neill  -  Mac- 
William*  The  earl  of  Ccdthnese^  at  the  same  time,  possessed  himself 
of  the  castle  of  Strabister,  another  residence  of  the  bishop.  But,  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  bishop,  both  the  earl  and  Mackay  absolutely  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  him  these,  or  any  other  parts  of  his  possessions,  or 
to  account  to  him  lor  the  rents  they  had  received  in  his  name.     The 
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earb  of  Huntly  and  Sutherland,  who  weire  in  Edinbargh  at  the  tiiiie, 
fiearing  of  this  refusal,  appointed  captain  James  Cullen,  an  experienced 
naval  aod  military  officer,  to  go  before  them  into  Sntherlakid,  and  ascer- 
tain the  exact  state  of  matters.  The  people  of  the  country,  who  were 
favourable  to  the  bishop's  claims,  immediately  assembled  on  the  arrival 
of  Cullen  at  Dornoch,  with  a  resolution  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Skibo 
But  the  Strathnaver  men,  who  kept  possession,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
were  afraid  to  stand  a  siege,  and  withdrew  privately  fSrom  the  casde, 
and  went  home  to  Strathnaver ;  but,  being  closely  pursued,  some  of 
them  were  cut  off.  On  the  return  of  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Suther- 
land to  the  north,  they  summoned  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  Mackay  to 
appear  before  them  at  Helmsdale,  to  answer  for  their  hitromxssions  with 
the  bishop's  rents,  and  for  the  wrongs  they  had  done.  The  eari  of 
Caithness  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and  although  the  river  of 
Helmsdale  was  greatly  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains,  he,  in  order  to 
show  his  ready  submission,  crossed  it  on  foot,  to  ^e  great  danger  of  his 
life,  as  the  water  was  as  high  as  his  breast.  Having  made  a  final  and 
satisfactory  arrangement,  the  earl  returned  into  Caithness.  Mackay 
was  forced  to  appear  with  great  unwillingness ;  and,'  afthough  he  was 
pardoned,  the  earls  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Fotdis.* 

The  great  power  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Huntly,  as  Lileutenant 
General  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  promptitude  and  severity  with 
which  he  put  do#n  the  insurrections  of  some  of  the  chiefs  alluddd  to, 
raised  up  many  enemies  against  him.  As  he  in  contpany  with  the  eari 
of  Sutherland  was  about  to  proceed  to  France  fbr  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  queen  regent  to  that  country,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  This  conspiracy  being  dis- 
covered to  the  earl,  he  ordered  Mackintosh  to  be  immediately  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  Strathbogie,  where  he  wais  beheaded  in  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year.  His  lands  were  also  fbrf^5ted  lit  the  same 
time.  This  summary  proceeding  excited  the  sympathy  and  roused  th^ 
indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  chie^  particularly  of  the  earl 
of  Cassillis.  A  commotion  was  about  to  ensue,  but  matters  were  adjust- 
ed, for  a  time,  by  the  prudence  of  the  queen  regent,  who  recalled  the 
act  of  forfeiture  and  restored  Mackintosh's  heir  to  all  his  fiither's  lands. 
But  the  Clan  Chattan  was  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  the  eari,  which  they, 
therefore,  anxiously  looked  for.  As  Lauchlan  Mackintosh,  a  near  kfais* 
man  of  the  chief,  was  suspected  of  having  betrayed  his  chief  to  the 
eari,  the  clan  entered  his  castie  of  Pettie  by  stealth,  slew  him  and  ban- 
ished all  his  dependants  from  the  country  of  the  clan. 

About  the  same  time  the  province  of  Sutherland  again  became  tfa^ 
seene  of  some  commotions.    The  earl  having  occasion  to  leave  homei 
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intrusted  the  govenunent  of  the  oouutry  to  Alexander  Gordon,  his  bro* 
dier,  who  ruled  it  with  great  justice  and  severity;  but  the  people,  dislik- 
mg  the  restraints  put  upon  them  by  Alexander^  created  a  tumult,  and 
placed  John  Sutherland,  son  of  Alexander  Sutherland,  the  bastard,  at 
their  head.  Seizing  the  favourable  opportunity,  as  it  i^peared  to 
them,  when  Alexander  Grordon  was  attending  divine  service  in  the 
churoh  at  Golspikirktoun,  they  proceeded  to  attack  him,  but  receiving 
notice  of  their  intentions,  he  collected  the  little  company  he  had  about 
him,  and  went  out  of  church  resolutely  to  meet  them.  Alarmed  at  seeing 
him  and  his  party  approadi,  the  people  immediately  dispersed  and  re- 
turned every  man  to  bis  own  house.  But  William  Murray,  son  of  Caen 
Murray,  one  of  the  &mily  of  Pulrossie,  indignant  at  the  affront  offered 
to  Alexander  Gkurdon,  shortly  afterwards  killed  John  Sutherhmd  upon 
the  Nether  Green  of  Dunrobin  at  the  west  comer  of  the  garden,  in  re- 
venge for  which  murder  William  Murray  was  himself  thereafter  slain  by 
the  Laird  of  Clyne. 

The  Mackays  also  took  advantage  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  absence, 
to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country.  Y-Maokay,  son  of  Donald,  as- 
sembled the  Strathnaver  men  and  entered  Sutherland,  but  Alexander 
Gordon  forced  him  back  into  Strathnaver,  and  not  oontent  with  acting 
OB  the  defensive,  he  entered  Mackay'a  country,  which  he  wasted,  ftnd 
carried  off  a  large  booty  in  goods  and  cattle,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  fiftf  «one.  Mackay,  in  his  turn,  retaliated,  and  this  system  of  mntual 
aggression  and  spoliation  continued  for  several  years.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  eari  of  Huntly  in  France,  John  of  Moy- 
dart,  chief  of  the  Clanranald,  returned  from  the  isles  and  reeommencei^ 
his  usual  coarse  of  rapine.  The  queen  regent,  on  her  return  from 
Fhmce,  being  invested  with  full  authority,  sent  the  earl  of  Huntly  on 
an  expedition  to  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  Clanranald 
and  putting  an  end  to  his  outrages*  The  Earl  havmg  mustered  a  con* 
sidmvble  force,  chiefly  Highlanders  and  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  passed  into 
Moydart  and  Knoydart,  but  his  operations  were  paralyzed  by  dispotes 
in  his  camp.  The  chief  and  his  men  having  abandoned  their  own  conn- 
try,  the  earl  proposed  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreats  among  the  fost^ 
nesses  of  the  Highlands;  bat  his  principal  officers,  who  were  chiefly 
from  the  Lowlands,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  warfore  in  such  a 
country,  demurred ;  and  as  the  earl  was  afraid  to  entrust  himself  with 
the  Clan  Chattan,  who  owed  him  a  deep  grudge  on  account  of  the  exc 
eutioD  of  their  last  chief,  he  abandoned  tJie  enterprise  and  returned  to 
the  low  country.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  says  that  the  failure  of  the  expe* 
dltion  was  owing  to  a  tumult  raised  in  the  earl's  camp  by  the  Clan 
Chattan,  who  returned  home;  but  we  are  radier  disposed  to  consider 
Bishop  Lesley's  account,  which  we  have  followed,  as  the  most  cometf 

The  foilare  of  this  expedition  gave  great  oAnoe  to  the  queen,  wbo, 
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instigated  -it  S»  siippoM4'  b^  Ho&tly'tf'tnMu^  :«tlnbiited  itttoi  fH^li^ 
gatee  «&  hk  part^  The  tfi^nseqweoM  ««iv  tUt  the  «iiri  wix  oomiiHtt^ 
afiriBQiierto'tlie  eeMe  of  Bdinbiiigh  in  the  idmiA  of  <lcllib«ry.wliera']m 
reniaiii^tf  Utt  tii^  month  ef  MaMhlbUo^nii^.  Hewas  oonqp^M  to  re** 
luMinoe  the  ewidom  of  MbiWf  and  th» kndahip  «f  AhmnmUhyj  with  fabr 
taekft  aikd'  p0Baei6k>t»  in  OtkAey  and  Zeliaod»  end  the^tacka  of  Am 
lands  ef  the  earldott  of  Mar  and  of  ih&latiMp  of  StMihdie>  of.  wliinh 
b^  wttt  baffie  andatewar^  and  ho'waa^aoTeover eaMbmnedtaia hamahi^ • 
mittit  df  five  yeatvia  Fnoice.  But  aa  ha  'ms  about  io  Wiave  thaioDgN 
dooi,  th^  Queem  takooig  a  bmw  ftrra«mble  yietr  of  hk  eondnolv  xeerilad 
tb^  aentenee  of  baaiahaMfeity  and  restored  him  to  the  ottce  of*  GbasN 
c^kyr,  of  which  he  had  been  deprltedt  and  to  aMka  Ifaia  aot  of  knH 
eih^  sotinfirhat  |{akteUe  to  the  earfs^  enettitfl^  the  qaeen  exaated  a 
heavy  pectititey  iae  fro«i  the  eaii. 

As  the  Highknids  SHU  eontiiKued  in  «  stete  of  m&nule,  prinaipaihf 
owing  to  the  eoadoet  of  John  of  Moidart,  the  qneen  aent  the  eari  of 
AtfaoletodieiBghlanids,  thefoBowingyeai^  with  •spaaiat  eoihwfaaiMi  to 
apprehend  this  turindeiit  <^ef;  and  ho  sneoeededao  widl  by  negotiation 
as  to  prevafl  ttpoxr  Jdbtti,  tw%  af  his  aoaay  attd  sOtto  of  falf'ldBttiie%  to  - 
siibiiiSt  themselvea  to  ti^  queen,  iHMi»  paiidbned  them^  but  orders  tiiem  • 
td  be  detoSned  prisoners  itf  the  eaati)»  of  Medrveii  where  th&jf  were  wett 
treated.    IMSkinj^  sfeieh  restraitt^  they  eflbotad  their  eacxpo  ihto  their ) 
owii  eottntry  pAtBAxAy^  ^here  lh€fy  again  began  their  xaaalroatiesffeoaixe 
oflife. 

The  great  dterdeM  Whldh  premtleNl  9atiie  HighboiAi  at  this  tine^  in- 
dii(icM  Che'qneeDHr^gent  tovndercahei^jouni^thitfiersh  topuiiah 

theses  b^toc^es  of  the  kw,  aiMt  to  repi^easiezisting  tunults.  She  aceordlng* 
ly  an9rM  at  Inrenesa  ia^the  month  of  July,  fiftetohtoMfred  and  Mp-* 
five,  where  she  wab  m^i  by  Mn^  Barl'^  Sutherhysd,  and  Gkferge^  Bart 
of  Cfifhnesfek  Altlfongh  the  latter  nobtaman  was  reqoMed  ta  Magr  h» 
cdnntrynien  atong  with  him  td  the  oouit,  ho  »dglecled  or  deeHaed  to  do 
so^  ttad  he  was  therdlbre  ootntafiMd  to  priscia  at  fn^v^raebsi  Abenleeniy' 
and*  EdiiUbiirgit,  sxcoMively,  and  he  wax  not  teiftored  to  libarfy>  titt  ha 
p^d  a  eohsMerable  smn  of  money.  ¥^MMtef  of  Far,  was  also  atmr- 
mo6ed  to  appear  before  the  qaeen  at  Invemess,  to  answer  for  his  8poli»« 
tions  &ycttt6m^  in  the  oewfitry  of  Sutberhaid'  durfaig  the  lOMenee  af  Barl* 
J6hi!  in  A«nee  r  but  he  reftised*  to  appear.  Wharettpon  the'  qtnm  granted 
a eottamiSBion  to fiteeatiof  BuHierfamdy  tobrixg Maeiay  to  jastico«  '  The 
earl  aeooi^dingly  mtered  Strathasiver  witik  a  gitoat  fdree,'aaGkhig-  and 
spoitibg  eteiy  thfaig  in  his  way,  and  possessing  hhnsdP  of  alh  dw  prifiei>* 
pal  podliims  to  prevent  Aiaohay's  esoi^w.  Msel&ay,  however,  avoided 
the  earl,  and  as  he  docUned  to  fight,  the  eari  laid  ai^e  to  Hie  caatla  o( 
BoiPWci,  Hie  oriacipal  strength  in  8trathnaT«r,  scaioely  two  miles  distant 
frMi  Fav)  whieh  he  teok  ofteR  »  short  siege,  nid  hanged*  Aaatidi»Afac  • 
laifi-Mboir,  the  commander.     This  fort  the  earl  completely  demolished* 

While  the  eaH  of  'Shttherland  was  enga^d  in  the  sl6ge»  Mackay  en* 
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terej  Sutherland  secretly,  and  burnt  the  church  of  Loth.  He  thereaf- 
ter went  to  the  Tillage  of  KnockartolU  where  he  met  Mackenzie  and  his 
countrymen  in  Strathbroray.  A  slight  skirmish  took  place  between 
them ;  but  Mackay  and  his  men  fled  after  he  had  lost  Angus-Mackean- 
voir  one  of  his  commanders,  and  several  of  his  foUowen.  Mackenzie 
was  thereupon  appointed  by  the  earl  to  protect  Sutherland  from  the 
incursions  of  Mackay  during  his  stay  in  Strathnaver.  Having  been 
defeated  again  by  Mackenzie^  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape^  Mackay 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  carried  south,  and  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  remained  a  considerable  time. 
During  the  queen's  stay  in  the  north,  many  notorious  delinquents  were 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  executed. 

During  Mackay's  detention  in  Edinburgh,  John  Mor*Mackay,  who 
took  charge  of  his  kinsman's  estate,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  earl 
of  Sutherland's  absence  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  entered  Sutherland 
at  the  head  of  a  determined  body  of  Strathnaver  men,  and  spoiled 
and  wasted  the  east  comer  of  that  province,  and  burnt  the  chapel  of 
St  Ninian.  Mac-Mhic-Sheumais,  chief  of  the  Clan-Gun,  the  Ldrd  of 
Clyne,  the  Terrell  of  the  Doill,  and  James  Mac- William  having  col- 
lected a  body  of  Sutherland  men,  pursued  the  Strathnaver  men,  whom 
they  overtook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Ben-Moir  in  Berridell.  Here 
they  laid  an  ambush  for  them,  and  having,  by  fiivour  of  a  fog,  .passed 
their  sentinels,  they  unexpectedly  surprised  Mackay's  men,  and  attacked 
them  with  great  fury.  The  Strathnaver  men  made  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, but  were  at  length  overpowered.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and 
others  drowned  in  the  water  of  Garwary.  Mackay  himself  escaped  with 
great  difficulty.  This  was  one  of  the  severest  de^Bats  the  Strathnaver 
men  ever  experienced,  except  at  the  battle  of  Knoken-dow-Reywird. 

On  the  release  of  Mackay  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  employed  in  the  wars  upon  the  borders,  against  the 
English^  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  courageously  ^  and  on  his  return 
to  Strathnaver  he  submitted  himself  to  the  earl  of  Sutheiiand,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  peace  during-  the  remainder  of  the  ead's  liib.  But 
Mackay  incurred  the  just  4vpleasttre  of  the  tribe  of  Slaight-ean-Voir  by 
the  committal  of  two  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  Having  imbibed  a 
vLoient  affection  for  the  wife  of  Tonnaid-Mfto-laiu^MiK>ur»  the  chieftain 
of  that  tribcy  h^  in  order  to  accomplish  hie  ol^eot»  slew  the  chie&  afier 
which  he  violated  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Qonald  Balloch 
Macki^<  The  insult^  clan  flew  to  anus;  bat  tbey  were  defe^t^  at 
Dumesy  by  the  murderer  and  adukerer^  aitera  sharp  skinnjbh.  Tbrae 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  who  had  given  themselves  up,  trusftiiig 
tp  Mapkay's  demenoyr  were  beheaded.* 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  several  petfy  feuds  occiir- 
ced  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness.    Hugh  Miimyy  of  AbersQonwjkille4 
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I^iiliear-Mac-Iain-Mhic-Thomais,  a  gentleman  of  the  Siol-Thomais,  for 
which  act  be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland.  Mur- 
ray thereupon  fled  into  Caithness,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  earl 
of  Caithness.  Houcheon  Murray,  the  fether  of  Hugh,  being  suspected 
by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  as  having  been  privy  to  the  murder,  was  ap- 
prehended and  imprisoned  in  Dunrobin  castlf^ ;  but  alter  a  slight  con- 
finement he  was  released  as  innocent,  and  by  his  mediation  his  sun 
Hugh  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  earl.  No  reconciliation,  how. 
ever,  took  place  between  the  Murrays  and  the  Siol-Thomais,  who  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  at  variance.  About  the  same  time,  William 
and  Angus  Sutherland,  and  the  other  Sutherlands  of  Berridale,  lulled 
several  of  the  eari  of  Caithness  people,  and  wasted  the  lands  of  the 
Clynes  in  that  country.  For  these  acts  they  were  banished  by  the  earl 
from  Caithness ;  but  they  again  returned,  and  being  assisted  by  Hugh 
Murray  of  Abersoors,  they  took  the  castle  of  Berridale,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  molested  the  people  of  Cuthness  with  their  incursions. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  William  and  Angus  Suther- 
land, and  their  accomplices  obtained  a  pardon  from  Queen  Mary,  which 
so  exasperated  the  earl  of  Caithness,  that  he  imbibed  a  mortal  hatred 
not  only  against  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  also  against  the  Murrays, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sutheriand.* 

Amongst  the  many  acts  which  disgrace  the  memory  of  James,  Earl 
of  Moray,  the  bastard  brother  ef  queen  Mary,  the  murder  of  Alexan- 
ler  Gun,  son  of  John  Robson,  chief  of  the  Clan-Gun,  in  the  year  fif- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five,  must  not  be  overlodted.  The  cause  of  the 
carl's  antipathy  was  this  ^-*-On  one  occasion,  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Huntly  happened  to  meet  the  earl  of  Moray  directly  in  the  face  on  the 
high  street  of  Aberdeen;  Alexander  Gun  was  then  in  the  service  of  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  as  he  was  walking  in  front  of  his  master,  he 
declined  to  give  the  earl  of  Moray  any  part  of  the  height  of  the  street, 
and  forced  him  and  his  oompany  to  give  way.  As  he  considered  this 
*  to  be  a  deadly  affront  put  upob  him,  he  resolved  upon  revenge,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  absence  in  Flanders, 
he,  by  means  of  Andrew  Monroe  of 'MiMoun,  entrapped  Gun,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner  at  the  Delvines,  near  the  town  of  Nairn,  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Inverness^  and  afler  a  mock-trial,  was  executed. 
Alexander  Gun  is  reported  to  have  been  a  very  able  and  strong  man, 
endowed  with  many  good  qualities-f 

George,  eari  of  Caithness,  who  had  long  borne  a  mortal  hatred  to 
John,  eari  of  Sutherland,  now  prbjected  a  scheme  for  cutting  him  ofi^  as 
well  as  his  countess,  who  was  big  with  chHd,  and  their  only  sou,  Alexander 
Gordon  ;  the  eari  and  countess  were  accordingly  both  poisoned  at  Helms- 
dale while  at  supper  by  Isobel  Sinclaur,  wife  of  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Gar- 
tay,  and  sister  of  Willhim  Sinclair  of  Dnmbaith,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by 
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the  earl ;  but  their  son,  Alexander,  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  not 
having  returned  in  time  firom  a  hunting  excursion,  to  join  his  fiither 
and  mother  at  supper.  On  Alexander's  return  the  earl  had  become 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  he  was  thus  prevented 
by  his  father  from  participating  in  any  part  of  the  supper  which  re- 
mained, and  after  taking  an  affectionate  and  parting  farewell,  and  re- 
commending him  to  the  protection  of  Gk>d  and  of  his  dearest  friends,  he 
sent  him  to  Dunrobin  the  same  night  without  his  supper.  The  earl  and 
his  lady  were  carried  next  morning  to  Dunrobin,  where  they  died 
within  five  days  thereafter,  in  the  month  of  July,  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  were  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Dornoch. 
Pretending  to  cover  himself  from  the  imputation  of  being  concerned 
in  this  murder,  the  earl  of  Caithness  punished  some  of  the  earl's  most 
fiiithiul  servants  under  the  colour  of  avenging  his  death ;  but  the  de- 
ceased earl's  friends  being  determined  to  obtain  justice,  apprehended 
Isobel  Sinclair,  and  sent  her  to  Edinburgh  to  stand  her  trial,  where, 
after  being  tried  and  condemned,  she  died  on  the  day  i^^pointed  for 
her  execution.  During  all  the  time  of  her  illness  she  vented  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations  upon  her  cousin,  the  earl,  who  had  seduced  her 
to  commit  the  horrid  act.  Had  this  woman  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  earl's  son,  her  own  eldest  son,  John  Gordon,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  his  death  to  be  noticed,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  earldom,  as  he  was  the  next  male  heir*  This  youth  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  house  when  his  mother  had  prepared  the  poison,  be- 
came extremely  thirsty,  and  called  for  a  drink.  One  of  his  mother's 
servants,  not  aware  of  the  preparation,  presented  to  the  youth  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  into  which  the  poison  had  been  infused,  which  he 
drank.  This  occasioned  his  death  within  two  days,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  appearances  of  the  body  after  death,  gave  a 
due  to  the  discovery  of  his  mother's  guilt* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  which  had  be&llen  the  house  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  minority  of  the  young  earl,  now  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Y-Mackay  of  Far,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of 
Caithness,  invaded  the  country  of  Sutherland,  wasted  the  barony  of 
Skibo,  entered  the  town  of  Dornoch,  and,  upon  the  pretence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  Murrays,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  inhabited,  set  fire  to 
it,  in  which  outrage  he  was  assisted  by  the  laird  of  Dufius.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  fif^n  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  These  measures  were 
only  prdhninary  to  a  design  which  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  formed  to 
get  the  earl  of  Sutherland  into  his  hands,  but  he  had  the  cunning  to 
conced  hb  intentions  in  the  meantime,  and  to  instigate  Mackay  to  adt 
as  he  wished  witiiout  appearing  to  be  in  any  way  concerned. 

In  punuance  of  his  design  upon  Alexander,  the  young  earl  of  S'iu 
therland,  the  eari  of  CaHimess  prevailed  upon  Robert  Stuart,  bishop 
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of  CaithnesSy  to  write  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Skibo, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Sutherland  resided,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  him; 
a  request  with  which  the  governor  complied.  Having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  the  earl  carried  off  the  young  man  into  Caithness, 
and  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  got  him  married  to  Lady 
Barbara  Sinclair,  his  daughter,  then  aged  thirty-two  years.  Y-Mackay 
was  the  paramour  of  this  lady,  and  for  continuing  the  connexion  with 
him  she  was  afterwards  divorced  by  her  husband. 

After  Y-Mackay  had  burned  Dornoch,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Hugh  Murray,  son  of  Houcheon  Murray  of  Aberscors,  in  the  village  of 
Pitfur  in  Strathfieet,  took  him  prisoner,  and  killed  his  brother,  Donald 
Roy-Murray,  and  a  kinsman  named  Thomas  Murray.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sutheriand  went  in  pursuit  of  Mackay,  whom  they  over- 
took in  the  Breachat ;  but  Houcheon  Murray  prevented  them  from  at- 
tacking him,  as  he  was  afraid  that  his  son,  then  a  prisoner  in  Mackay  s 
bands,  would  be  killed  by  the  Strathnaver  men  to  prevent  a  rescue. 
With  a  few  words  of  defiance,  and  some  arrows  discharged  on  either 
side,  according  to  the  <Mrdinary  custom  of  commencing  skirmishes,  the 
matter  ended,  and  the  Sutherland  men  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
interference  of  Houcheon  Murray  was  certainly  judicious,  fer  Mackay 
delivered  up  his  son  after  a  short  captivity.  As  the  tribe  of  the  Siol« 
Phaill  had  been  the  cause  of  the  dissension  between  Mackay  and  the 
Murrays,  a  feud  occurred  on  the  release  of  Hugh  between  the  Murrays 
and  the  Siol-Phaill,  in  which  lives  were  sacrificed  on  both  sides,  and 
which  continued  till  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land on  coming  of  age.* 

The  earl  of  Caithness  having  succeeded  in  his  wishes  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  entered  the  earl's  country,  and  took 
possession  of  Dunrobin  castle,  in  which  he  fixed  his  residence*  He 
also  brought  the  earl  of  Sutherland  along  with  him,  but  he  treated  him 
meanly,  and  he  burnt  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  house  of  Suther- 
land he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Cruel  and  avaricious,  he,  under  the 
pretence  of  vindicating  the  law  for  imaginary  crimes,  expelled  many  of 
the  ancient  families  in  Sutherland  firom  tiiat  country,  put  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  death,  disabled  those  he  banished,  in  their  persons,  by 
new  and  unheard  of  modes  of  torture,  and  stripped  them  of  all  their 
wealth.  To  be  suspected  of  favouring  the  house  of  Sutherland,  and  to 
be  wealthy,  were  deemed  capital  crimes  by  this  oppressor. 

As  the  earl  of  Sutherland  did  not  live  on  friendly  terms  with  his  wife 
on  account  of  her  licentious  connexion  with  Mackay,  and  as  there  ap- 
peared no  chance  of  any  issue,  the  earl  pf  Caithness  formed  the  base 
design  of  cutting  off  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  marrying  William 
Sinclair,  his  second  son,  to  Lady  Margaret  Gordon,  the  eldest  sbter  of 
the  earl  of  Sutherlanc^  whom  he  had  also  gotten  into  his  hands,  wJtb 
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the  view  of  making  William  earl  of  Sutherland.     The  better  to  couceal 
his  intentions  the  et^rl  of  Caithness  made  a  journey  south  to  Edinburgh, 
and  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  those  in  his  confidence  to  despatch 
the  earl  of  Sutherland;  but  some  of  his  trusty  friends  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  earl  of  Caithness  firom  some 
persons  who  were  privy  thereto,  they  instantly  set  about  measures  for 
defeating  them  by  getting  possession  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  person. 
Accordingly,  under  cloud  of  night,  they  came  quietly  to  the  burn  of 
Golspi^  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunrobin,  where,  concealing  themselves  to 
prevent  discovery,  they  sent  Alexander  Gordon  of  Sidderay  to  the 
castle,  disguised  as  a  pedler,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  earl  of 
Sutherland  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  devising  means  of  escape. 
Being  made  aoquainted  with  the  design  upon  his  life,  and  the  plans  of 
his  fiiends  for  rescuing  him,  the  earl,  early  the  following  moaning,  pro- 
posed to  the  residents  in  the  casUe,  under  whose  charge  he  was,  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  small  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  propo- 
sal seemed  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that,  although  he  was  perpetually 
watched  by  the  earl  of  Caithness'  servants,  and  his  liberty  greatly 
restrained,  they  at  once  agreed  ;  and,  going  out,  the  earl  being  aware  of 
the  ambush  laid  by  his  friends,  led  his  keepers  directly  into  the  snare  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  danger.     The  earl's  friends  thereupon  rushed 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  seizing  him,  conveyed  him  safely  out  of 
the  country  of  Sutherland  to  Strathbogie  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine.     As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Caithness'  retainers  heard  of  the 
escape  of  earl  Alexander,  they  cdlected  a  party  of  men  favourable  to 
their  interests,  and  went  in  hot  pursuit  of  him  as  far  as  Port-ne-Coulter  -. 
but  they  found  that  the  earl  and  his  friends  had  just  crossed  the  ferry. 
In  the  act  of  crossing  they  were  overtaken  by  a  great  tempest  which 
suddenly  arose,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape  from  drowning.* 

Shortly  after  this  afiair  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Monroes  and 
the  Clan  Kenzie,  two  very  powerful  Rosshire  clans  which  happened  thus : 
Lesley,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Ross,  had  made  over  to  his  cousin,  thf 
Laird  of  Balquhain,  the  right  and  title  of  the  castle  of  the  Canon ry  of 
Ross,  together  with  the  castle  lands.  Notwithstanding  of  this  grant,  the 
Regent  Murray,  had  given  the  custody  of  this  castle  to  Andrew  Monroe 
of  Milntown ;  and  to  make  Lesley  bear  with  the  loss,  the  Regent  proinised 
him  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Barony  of  Fintry  in  Buchan,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  cede  to  Monroe  the  castle  and  castle  lands  of  the 
Canonry;  but  the  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  the  Regent  inter- 
rupted this  arrangement,  and  Andrew  Monroe  did  not,  of  course,  ob- 
tain the  title  to  the  castle  and  casUe  lands  as  he  expected.  Yet  Monroe 
had  the  address  to  obtain  permission  from  the  earl  of  Lennox  dur- 
ing his  regency,  and  afterwards  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  his  successor  in 
tliat  office,  to  get  possession  of  the  castle.     The  Clan  Kenzie  grudg- 
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iiig  to  see  Monroe  in  possession,  and  being  desirous  to  get  hold  of  the 
castle  themselves,  they  purchased  Lesley's  right,  and,  by  virtue  thereof^ 
demanded  delivery  of  the  castle.  Monroe  refused  to  accede  to  this  de- 
mand, on  which  the  clan  laid  siege  to  the  castle;  but  Monroe  defended 
it  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  many  lives  on  both  sides.  It  was 
then  delivered  up  to  the  Clan  Kenzie  under  the  act  of  pacification.* 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland*  during  his  minority, 
to  recover  his  possessions  from  the  earl  of  Caithness.  In  the  meantime 
the  latter,  disappointed  and  enraged  at  the  escape  of  his  destined  prey, 
vexed  and  annoyed  stUI  farther  the  partisans  of  the  Sutherland  femily. 
In  particular,  he  directed  his  vengeance  against  the  Murrays,  and  made 
William  Sutherland  of  Evelick,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Du£[us,  appre- 
hend John  Croy-Murray,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  to  justice. 
This  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  Hugh  Murray  of  Aberscors, 
who  assembled  his  friends,  and  made  several  incursions  upon  the  lands 
of  Evelick,  Pronsies,  and  Riercher.  They  also  laid  waste  several  vil- 
lages belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Duffiis,  from  which  they  carried  off  some 
booty,  and  apprehending  a  gentleman  of  the  Sutherlands,  they  detained 
him  as  an  hostage  for  the  safety  of  John  Croy-Murray.  Upon  this  the 
Laird  of  Du£fus  collected  all  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  together  with  the 
Siol-Phaill  at  Skibo,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Dornoch,  with  the  in- 
tention of  burning  it  But  the  inhabitants,  hided  by  the  Murrays,  went 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  whom  they  courageously  attacked  and  over- 
threw, and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Skibo.  Besides  killing  several 
of  Duffus'  men  they  made  some  prisoners,  whom  they  exchanged  for 
John  Croy-Murray.     This  affair  was  called  the  skirmish  of  Torran-Roy. 

The  Laird  of  Dufius«  who  was  &ther-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Caithness, 
and  supported  him  in  all  hb  plans,  immediately  sent  notice  of  this  disas- 
ter to  the  earl,  who  without  delay  sent  his  eldest  son,  John,  Master  of 
Caithness,  with  a  large  party  of  countrymen  and  friends,  including 
Y-Mackay  and  his  countrymen,  to  attack  the  Murrays  in  Dornoch. 
They  besieged  the  town  and  castle,  which  were  both  manfully  defended 
by  the  Murrays  and  their  friends ;  but  the  Master  of  Csdthness,  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  tke  night,  set  fire  to  the  cathedral,  the  steeple 
of  which,  however,  was  preserved.  After  the  town  had  been  reduce<i, 
the  Master  of  Caithness  attacked  the  castle  and  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
mto  wliich  a  body  of  men  had  thrown  themselves,  boUi  of  which  held 
out  for  the  space  of  a  week,  and  would  probably  have  resisted  muck 
longer,  but  for  the  interference  of  mutual  friends  of  the  parties,  by  whose 
mediation  the  Murrays  surrendered  the  castle  and  the  steeple  of  the 
church ;  and  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  other  conditions^ 
they  delivered  up  Thomas  Murray,  son  of  Houcheon  Murray  of  Aberscors, 
Moucheon  Murray,  son  of  Alexander  Mac -Sir -Angus,  and  John 
Murray,  son  of  Thomas  Murray,  the  brother  of  John  Murray  of  Aber- 

*  Sir  R.  Oordon,  p.  155. 
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9Cors.  But  the  earl  of  Caithness  refused  to  ratUy  the  treaty  which  his 
son  had  entered  into  with  the  Murrays,  and  afterwards  basely  beheaded 
the  three  hostages.  These  occurrences  took  place  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy.* 

*  Sir  B^  Gordon,  p.  160. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Disparrion  of  the  Mumji  and  other  fHends  of  the  Earl  of  Sutheriaad— Attampt  to 
detach  Mackay  from  the  £aii  of  Calthnow  Breaks  hie  engagement— Irruption  of  the 
SeiU-fidlle  into  Strathfleet— Arreet  and  imprisonment  of  John,  Master  of  CaithnesSy  by 
hli  father^ Death  of  Mackay^Clan  Gun  attacked  by  the  StrathjuiTer  men— The  latter 
defeated^The  Slaight-£an-Aberigh  and  the  ShOght-Ean-Voir  atUck  the  Clan  Gun 
— AUack  on  the  Slaight-Ean-Aberigh  by  William  Mackay  and  the  Slalght-Ean- 
Roy — Feud  between  the  Clan  Gun  and  the  Slaight-Ean-Aberigh — Attack  on  the  Isla 
of  Assint— Meeting  of  the  Earis  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  at  Elgin— Combination 
against  the  Clan  Gun— Skirmish  of  Clan-tom- Richie— Battle  of  Aldgown — ^Executioa 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Gun  in  Caithness— Another  meeting  between  the  two  Earls-^ 
New  confederacy  against  the  Qan  Gun — Departure  of  the  Clan  from  Caithness  ■ 
Defeated  near  hodi  Broom — Feud  between  the  Jlfacleans  and  Maodonalds  of  the  Islea 
—Angus  Maodonald  of  Kintyre  arrested  by  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean— His  liberation*. 
Sir  Lauchlan  arrested  by  Maodonald^-His  release— Invades  Ila — Mutual  rarages  ia 
Mull  and  Kintyr^^Sir  Lauchlan  tampers  with  Mackean  of  Ardinmurchie — Imprison- 
ment of  Maclean  and  Maodonald  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh— Kew  disputes  between 
the  Houses  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness. 

The  Murrays  and  the  other  friends  of  the  Sutherland  fiunily,  no 
longer  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, dispersed  themselves  into  different  countries,  there  to  wait  for  more 
&vourable  times  when  they  might  return  to  their  native  soil  without 
danger.  The  Murrays  went  to  Strathbogie,  where  Earl  Alexander 
then  resided.  Hugh  Gordon  of  Drummoy  retired  to  Orkney,  where  he 
married  a  lady  named  Ursla  TuUoch;  but  he  frequently  visited  his 
friends  in  Sutherland,  in  spite  of  many  snares  laid  for  him  by  the  earl 
of  Caithness,  while  secretly  going  and  returning  through  Caithness. 
Hugh  Gordon's  brothers  took  refuge  with  the  Murrays  at  Strathbogie. 
John  Gray  of  Skibo,  and  his  son  Gilbert,  retired  to  St  Andrew's,  where 
their  friend  Robert,  bishop  of  Caithness,  then  resided,  and  Mac-Mhie« 
Sheumais  of  Strathully  went  to  Glengarry. 

As  the  alliance  of  such  a  powerful  and  warlike  chief  as  Mackay,  would 
have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  Sutherland  interest,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  detaoh  him  from  the  earl  of  Caithness.  The  plan  appears 
to  have  originated  with  Hugh  Murray  of  Aberscors,  who  made  repeated 
visits  to  Strathbogie*  to  consult  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  hi$ 
friends  on  Hua  subject,  and  afterwards  went  into  Strathnaver,  and  held  a 
oonference  with  Mackay,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  to 
Strathbogie.  Mackay  then  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  earl 
of  Huntly  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  to  assist  the  latter  against  the  earl 
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of  Caithness,  in  consideration  of  which,  and  on  payment  of  £300  Scots» 
he  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Huntly  the  heritable  right  and  tide  of  the 
lands  of  Strathnaver;  but  Mackay,  influenced  by  Barbara  Sinclair,  the 
wife  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  with  whom  he  now  publicly  cohabited, 
broke  his  engt^ement,  and  continued  to  oppress  the  earrs  fbllowens  and 
tlependants. 

About  this  time  the  tribe  ealled  the  Siol-Phaill,  made  an  incursion 
into  Strathfleet,  and  attacked  Hugh  Murray  of  Aberscors.  In  a  skir- 
mish which  took  place,  the  Siol-Phidll  took  three  of  the  Murrays 
priBonevs,  whom  they  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  earl  of  Caithness, 
•  who  pot  them  to  death.  In  revenge  for  this  cme)  act,  Hugh  Mtirraty  • 
afterwards  killed  two  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe.* 

From  some  dreumstanoes  which  have  not  transpired,  the  eatl  of 
Gaitiinesfl  became  suspicious  of  his  son  John,  the  Master  of  Caithn^, 
as  having,  in  comiexion  with  Mackay,  a  design  upon  his  life.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  earl's  suspicion,  Mackay  advised  John  to  go  to  Gimigo, 
{castle  SindaBT,)  and  to  «ubmit  himself  to  his  iiither's  pleasure,  a  request 
"with  which  the  Maater  oomplied;  but,  after  arriving  at  Gimigo,  he 
.w»B,  iriiile  conversing  with  his  firther,  arrested  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
who^  upon  41  secret  signal  being  given  by  the  earl,  had  rushed  in  at  the 
chamber  door.  He  wajs  instantly  fettered  and  thrust  into  prison  within 
the  castle,  where^  after  a  miserable  captivity  of  seven  years,  he  died^  a 
prey  to  famine  and  v^min. 

Mackay,  who  bad  aocompanied  the  Master  io  Gimigo,  and  who  in  all 
probability  would  have  shared  the  same  &te,  'cBcaped  and  returned  hoine 
to  Strathnaver,  where  he  died^  within  four  months  thereafter,  of  grief  alid 
remorse  for  the  many  bad  aotiona  of  his  life.  During  the  minority  of 
his  son  Houcfaeon,  John  Mor-Madcay,  the  coustn,  and  John  Beg^ 
Maokay,  the  bastard  son  of  Y-Mackay,  took  charge  of  Che  estate ;  but 
John  Mor-Mackay  was  speedily  remored  from  his  charge  by  the  earl  df 
Caithness,  who,  considering  him  as  a  favourer  of  the  earl  of  Sntherllmdly 
caused  him  to  be  appr^ended  and  <3arried  into  Cadthneas,  where  he  was 
detained  in  prison  till  his  death.  During  this  time,  John  llobson>  the 
chief  of  the  Clan  Gun,  in  Caithness  and  Strathnaver,  became  a  depen* 
dant  on  the  earl  of  Sutherland)  and  acted  as  his  ftictor  in  collecting  th^ 
rents  and  duties  of  the  bishops  lands  within  Caithness  whidb  bekmge^ 
to  the  earL  Thb  conneadon  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  earl  of 
Caithness,  who  in  consequence  took  a  grudge  at  John  Robdon,  and  to 
gratify  his  sple^  he  instigated  Houcheon  Mackay  to  lay  waste  the 
lands  of  the  Clan  Gun,  in  the  Brea-Moir,  in  Caithness,  without  the 
knowledge  of  John  B^-Mackay,  his  brother.  As  the  Clan  Gun  had 
always  been  friendly  to  the  iamily  of  Mackay,  John  Beg-Mackay  iraa 
greatly  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  earl,  in  enticing  the  young 
cbief  to  commit  such  an  outrage;  but  he  had  it  not  Ui  his  po^er  to 

*  air  R.  Gordon,  p^  168. 
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mak^  a^y  ir^paration  to  the  injured  ^a«  Jqho  Robson  the  chiefy  bovir- 
ever,  assisted  by  Alexander,  earl  of  Sutberland^  invaded  Strathnayer  aod 
made  ample  retaliatioD»  Meeting  the  Strathnaver  men  at  a  place  called 
Creacb-Drumi-Doun,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them,  killing  several  of 
them,  and  chiefly  those  who  had  accompanied  Houcheon  Mackay  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Brea-Moir.  He  then  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of 
booty,  which  he  divided  among  the  Clan  Gun  of  Strathttlly,  who  had 
suffered  by  Houcheon  Mackay's  invasion** 

The  earl  of  Caithness  having  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on  John 
Beg-Maekay,  for  the  displeasure  shown  by  him  at  the  conduct  of 
Houcheon  Mackay,  and  also  on  the  CUn  Gun,  prevailed  upoa  NeiH- 
Mac-Iain-Mac- William,  chief  of  the  Slioohd-Iain«Almraicb,  and  Janes 
Mao-Rory,  chief  of  the  Slioohd-Iain*Mhoir,  to  attack  them«  Acoord- 
iDgly,  in  the  month  of  September,  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
these  two  chieis,  with  their  followers,  entered  BalaekiU  in  Durines, 
during  the  night-time,  and  slew  John  Beg-Mackay,  and  William  Mae- 
Iain-Mac-Rob,  the  brother  of  John  Robson,  and  some  of  their  peofde. 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  were  not  in  a  oonditioo  to  retaliate,  but 
they  kept  up  the  spirit  of  revenge  so  oustomary  in  those  times,  and  oofy 
waited  a  favourable  oppoiiuDity  to  gratify  it  This  did  not  ooeur  till 
several  years  thereafter*  In  the  year  M»en  hundred  and  dghty-iseveo, 
James  Mac*Rory,  <<  a  fyne  genideman  and  a  good  commander,'^  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  was  assassinated  by  Donald  Balloch-Madcay, 
the  brother  of  John  Beg^'Mackay ;  and  two  years  thereafter  John 
Mackay,  the  son  of  John  Beg,  attacked  Nein<-Mai>Iain«Mac-Wiliiam, 
whom  he  wounded  severely,  utd  cut  off  some  of  his  followers*  '*  Tbfs 
Neill  (says  Sir  R.  Gordon)  heir  mentioned,  wes  a  good  captain,  bold, 
CTiftie^  of  a  verie  good  witt,  and  quick  resohition/  Shortly  alter  these 
^events  tiie  Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich  were  attacked  in  Seyser  in  Strathnaver 
'by  William  Mackay,  brother  of  John  Begi  and  the  SUochd-Iatn-Roy, 
and  many  of  them  killed. 

Afber  the  death  of  John  Beg-Mackay,  and  William  Mac-Iain-Mac- 
fiob^  a  most  deadly  and  inveterate  feud  followed,  between  the  Clan  Gon 
and  the  Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich,  but  no  recital  of  the  details  hss  been 
iianded  down  to  us*  ^  The  long,  the  many,  the  horrible  encounters 
(observes  Sir  R.  Gordon)  which  happened  between  these  two  trybe^, 
With  the  bloodshed,  and  infinit  spoills  committed  in  every  parrt  of  the 
diocy  of  Catteynes  by  them  and  their  associats,  are  of  so  disordered 
and  troublesome  memorie,  that,  what  with  their  asperous  names,  together 
with  the  confusion  of  place,  tymes,  and  persons,  would  yet  be  (no  doiibt) 
a  warr  to  the  reader  to  overlook  them ;  and  therefbr,  to  favor  myne 
wme  paines,  and  his  who  should  get  little  profite  or  delight  thereby,  ! 
doe  pQss  them  over,  "f 

In  the  year  liftmen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  a  quarrel  took  phicc  be- 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  173L  f  Hist.  p.  174. 
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HWHin  NcAIl  HouoiieottgoB,  ttnd  Donald  NellBOiiy  the  Laird  of  Atanaty  who 
htfd  mairied  Honchemi  Mackay's  sister.  The  eanse  of  Donald  Neilscit 
WBM  espoused  by  Houcheon  Maekay,  and  the  Clan  Gnn,  who  eamewidi 
an  army  out  of  Caithness  and  Stratima'rery  to  besiege  NeiU  Honoheoo* 
son  in  the  isle  of  Assint.  Neill,  who  was  eoounander  of  Assint,  and  a 
follower  of  the  carl  of  Sutherland,  sent  immediate  notice,  to  the  earl,  of 
Mackay's  moTemeiits,  on  reoeiving  which,  the  eaii,  assembling  a  body  ai 
men,  despatched  them  to  AsMnt  to  raise  the  siege;  but  Mackay  did  not 
wait  for  their  coming  and  retreated  into  Strathnaver.  As  the  eari  of 
Caithness  had  sent  some  of  his  people  to  assist  Mackay,  who  was  the 
earl  of  Sutherland's  vassal,  the  latter  resolved  to  punish  both,  and  ao- 
cordingly  made  preparations,  for  entering  Strathnaver  and  Caithness^ 
with  an  army.  But  some  mutual  friends  of  the  parties  interfered  to  pre* 
vent  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  prevailing  on  the  two  earls  to  met  at  Elgin, 
in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  other  friends,  and  get  their 
differences  adjusted.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  at  which  the  earls 
were  reconciled.  The  whole  blame  of  the  troubles  and  commotions 
which  had  recently  disturbed  the  peace  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  was 
thrown  upon  the  Clan  Gun,  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  the  chief 
instigators,  and  as  their  restless  disposition  might  give  rise  to  new  dia* 
orders,  it  was  agreed,  at  said  meeting,  to  cut  them  off,  and  particulariy 
that  part  of  the  tribe  which  dwelt  in  Caithness,  which  was  chiefly  dread- 
ed, for  which  purpose  the  earl  of  Caithness  bound  himself  to  deliver  up, 
to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  certain  individuals  of  the  clan  living  in  Caith- 
ness. This  condition  was  humiliating  to  the  eari  of  Caithness,  who, 
along  with  Mackay,  had  taken  the  Clan  Gun  under  his  protection,  and 
on  his  return  he  refused  to  implement  it  On  hearing  of  his  refusal  the 
earl  of  Huntly  took  a  journey  into  Sutherland,  and  sent  messages  to 
the  earl  of  Caithness  and  Mackay  to  meet  him  at  Dunrobin  castle. 
The  earl  complied;  but  Mackay  declined,  and  was,  therefore,  denounced 
rebel  for  his  disobedience.  The  earl  of  Caithness  being  then  called 
upon  to  folfil  hb  promise  to  deliver  up  some  of  the  Clan  Gun,  gave 
his  assurance  to  that  effect,  and  to  enable  him  to  implement  his  engage- 
ment a  resolution  was  entered  into  to  send  two  companies  of  men  against 
those  of  the  Clan  Gun  who  dwelt  in  Caithness  and  Strathnaver,  and  to 
surround  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  escape.  The  eari  of  Caith- 
ness, notwithstanding,  sent  private  notice  to  the  clan  of  the  preparations 
making  against  them  by  Angus  Sutherland  of  Mellary,  m  Berridale ; 
but  the  clan  were  distrustful  of  the  earl,  as  they  had  already  received 
secret  intelligence  that  he  had  assembled  his  people  together  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  them. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Sutherland  could  get  his  men  collected  ha 
proceeded  to  march  to  the  territories  of  the  Clan  Gun ;  but  meeting  by 
chance,  on  his  way,  with  a  party  of  Strathnaver  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Mackay,  brother  of  Houcheon  Mackay,  carrying  off 
the  cattle  of  James  Mac-Rory,  a  vassal  of  bis  own,  from  Coireceann* 
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Lodi  in  tibe  Diri«M«aiiigii»  he  raMMd  and  hiovght  bft6k  hk  raMal's 
««ttl6<  After  thw  tibe  earl's  part^F  parsued  William  MmekBj  and  tlw 
SintkiuKver  men  doring  tlie  whole  day»  and  killed  one  of  the  prinei* 
pai  men  of  the  Chm  Gim  in  StraUmarery  called  Angos-Roy,  with  ae* 
vend  others  of  MaokAy  a  company.  This  affair  was  called  LathaoTom- 
Fraoichy  that  is»  the  day  of  the  heather  bush.  At  the  end  of  the  pii»uit» 
and  towarda  eyening,  the  pursued  party  found  themaelvea  on  ^e  bor* 
derp  of  Caithneas>  where  they  found  the  Clan  Gun  assembled  in  conse- 
^eace  of  the  rising  of  the  Caithness  people  who  had  taken  away  their 
catUe. 

This  accidental  meeting  of  the  Strathnaver  men  and  the  Clan  Gun 
was  the  means,  probably,  of  saving  both  from  destruction.  They  imme* 
diately  entered  into  an  alliance  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  to  live  or 
die  tc^ther.  Next  morning  they  found  themselves  placed  between 
two  powerful  bodies  of  their  enemies.  On  the  one  side  was  the  earl  of 
Sutherland's  party  at  no  great  distance^  reposing  themselves  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  day,  and  on  the  other  were  seen  advancing  the 
Caithness  men,  conducted  by  Henry  Sinclair,  brother  to  the  laird  of 
Pun,  and  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Caithness.  A  council  of  war  was  im* 
mediately  held  to  consult  how  to  act  in  this  emeigency.  William 
Mackay  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  immediately  attack  the 
Sutherland  men,  who  were  wearied  with  the  labour  of  the  preceding 
day,  before  the  Caithness  men  should  arrive,  and  who  might  be  thus 
easily  defeated.  But  the  Clan  Gun  objected  to  Mackay's  plan,  and 
proposed  to  attack  the  Caithness  men  first,  as  they  were  far  inferior  in 
numbers.  This  proposal  having  been  acceded  to,  the  Clan  Gun  and 
their  allies,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  hill,  attacked  the  Caithness 
men  with  great  resolution.  The  latter  foolishly  expended  their  arrows 
while  at  a  distance  frt>m  their  opponents ;  but  the  Clan  Gun  having 
husbanded  their  shot  till  they  came  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy 
did  great  execution.  The  Caithness  men  were  completely  overthrown, 
after  leaving  one  hundred  and  forty  of  their  party,  with  their  captain, 
Henry  Sinclair,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Had  not  the  darkness  of 
the  night  favoured  their  fiight,  they  would  have  all  been  destroyed. 
Henry  Sinclair  was  Mackay's  uncle,  and  not  being  aware  that  he  had 
been  in  the  engagement  till  he  recognised  his  body  among  the  slain, 
Mackay  felt  extremely  grieved  at  the  unexpected  death  of  his  relative. 
This  skirmish  took  place  at  Aldgown,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighly-six.  The  Sutherland  men  having  lost  sight  of  Mackay  and  his 
party  among  the  hills,  immediately  before  the  conflict,  returned  into  their 
own  country  with  the  booty  they  had  recovered,  and  were  not  aware 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Caithness  men  till  some  time  after  that  event*. 

The  earl  of  Caithness  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  the  Clan  Gun  at  the  time  in  question ;  but  that  his  policy  was 
to  have  allowed  them  to  be  closely  pressed  and  pursued  by  the  Suther- 
land men,  and  then  to  have  relieved  them  firom  the  imminent  danger 
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they  vonld. thereby  be  placed  in,  so  that  tiiey  might,  oonaider  that  .H 
was.  to  him  they  owed  their  safety^  and  thus  lay  them  under  fresh  obli* 
gfitioDs  to  him.  But  the  deceitfiil  part  he  acted  proved  very  disaatrona 
to  his  people,  and  the  result  so  exasperated  him  against  the  Clan  Giu^ 
that  he  hismged  John*Mac-Iain-Mao-Rob»  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Gun, 
in  Caithness^  whom  he  had  kept  captive  for  some  time. 

At  the  time  the  a£Siir  of  Aldgown  took  place,  Houcheon  Biackay  waa 
on  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Caithness,  whose  pat^nal  aunt  he  had  married* 
But  when  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness  understood  that  William  Mackay^ 
his  brother,  had  been  with  the  Clan  Gun  at  Aldgown,  they  attempted  to 
murder  Houcheon,  who  was,  in  consequence  of  this  attempt  upon  his  life^ 
obliged  to  flee  privately  into  Strathnaver.* 

The  result  of  all  these  proceedings  was  another  meeting  between  the 
earls  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  at  the  hill  of  Bingrime  in  Sutherland, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Sur  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Auchindoun,  who  was  sent  into  the  north  by  his  nephew^   the   earl 
of  Huntly^  for  that  purpose.     Here  again   a  new  confederacy  waa 
formed  against  the  Clan  Gun  in  Caithness,  who  were  now  maintained 
and  harboured  by  Mackay.     The  earl  of  Sutherland,  on  account  of 
the  recent  defeat  of  the  Caithness  men,  undertook  to  attack,  the  daa 
first.    He  accordingly  directed  two   bodies  to  march  with,  all  haste 
against  the  clan,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  James  Mack-Boiy 
and  Neill  Mac-Iain«Mac-William,  chief  of  the  Sliochd*Iain^  Abaraich, 
who  were  now  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  and  the 
other  by  William  Sutherland  Johnson,  George  Gordon  in  Marie,  and 
William  Murray  in  Kinnald,  brother  of  Hugh  Murray  of  Aberscora. 
Houcheon  Mackay  seeing  no  hopes  of  maintaining  the  Clan  Gun  any 
longer  without  danger  to  himself,  discharged  them  from  his  country, 
whereupon  they  made  preparations  for  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  wes- 
tern isles.    But,  on  their  journey  thither,  they  were  met  near  Loch 
Broom,  at  a  place  called  Leckmelme,  by  James  Mac-Rory  and  Neill 
Mac-Iain«Mao- William,    where,  after    a   sharp  skirmbh,  they  were 
overthrown,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  killed.     Their  commander, 
Xjeorge  Mac-Iain-Mac-Rob,    brother    of  John    Mac-Iain-Mac-Roln 
who  was  hanged  by  the  earl  of  Caithness,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming 
across  a  loch  close  by.    After  being  carried  to  Dunrgbin  castle,  and 
presented  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  George  Gun  was  sent  by  him  to 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  who,  though  extremely  grieved  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  happened  to  the  Clan  Gun,  dissembled  his  vexation^ 
and  received  the  prisoner  as  if  he  approved  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland's 
proceedings  against  him  and   his  unfortunate  people.     After  a  short 
confinement,  George  Gun  was  released  from  his  captivity  by  the  earl 
of  Caithness,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  not  from  any  &- 
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vont  to  file  prisoner  himself;  ot  to  the  earl,  whom  the  earl  of  Caithness 
hiekted  mortidty,  bat  with  the  design  of  making  Gun  an  instrument  of 
Annoyance  to  some  of  the  ear!  of  Caithness'  neighbours.  But  the  earl 
of  Caithness  was  disappointed  in  bis  object,  fbr  George  Gun^  after  his 
enlargement  fh)m  prison,  always  remained  fiiithful  to  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land* 

*'  About  this  time  a  violent  feud  arose  in  the  western  isles  between 
Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintyre,  and  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Duart,  in 
Mufl,  whose  sister  Angus  had  married,  which  ended  almost  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Clandonald  and  Clanlean.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  unfortunate  dissension  were  these  :— 

Donald  Gorm  Macdonald  of  Slate,  when  going  on  a  visit  from  Slate 
tb  his  cousin,  Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintyre^  was  forced  by  contrary 
winds  to  land  with  his  party  in  the  island  of  Jura,  which  belonged,  partly 
to  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean,  and  partly  to  Angus  Macdonald.  The  part 
6f  the  island  wher^  Macdonald  of  Slate  landed  belonged  to  Sir  Lauchlan 
Maclekn.  No  sooner  had  Macdonald  and  his  company  landed,  than 
by  an  unlucky  coincidence,  Macdonald  Tearreagh  and  Houcheon  Mac? 
gillespoc,  two  of  the  Clandonald,  who  had  lately  quarrelled  with  Donald 
Gorm,  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  party  of  men ;  and,  understand- 
ing that  Donald  Gorm  was  in  the  island,  they  secretly  took  away,  by 
night,  k  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Clanlean,  and  immediately 
put  to  sea.  Their  object  in  doing  so  was  to  make  the  Clanlean  be- 
lieve that  Donald  Gorm  and  his  party  had  carried  off  the  cattle  in  the 
hope  that  the  Macleans  would  attack  Donald  Gorm,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed.  As  soon  as  the  lifting  of  the  cattle  had  been  discovered* 
Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  assembled  his  whole  forces,  and,  under  the  im- 
pressioti  that  Donald  Gorm  and  his  party  had  committed  the  spoliation, 
he  attacked  them  suddenly  and  unawares,  during  the  night,  at  a  place 
in  the  island  called  Inverchuockwrick,  and  slew  about  sixty  of  the  Clan- 
donald. Donald  Gorm,  having  previously  gone  on  board  his  vessel  ta 
pass  the  night,  fortunately  escaped. 

When  Angus  Macdonald  heard  of  this  ^*  untoward  event,*'  be  visited 
Donald  Gorm  in  Skye  for  the  purt)ose  of  consulting  with  him  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  reparation  for  the  loss  of  his  men.  On  his  return 
hbmeward  to  Kintyre»  he  landed  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  and,  contrary  to 
ihe  advice  of  Coll  Mac-James  and  Reginald  Mac-James,  his  two 
brothers,  and  of  Reginald  Mac-CoU,  his  cousin,  who  wished  him  to 
send  a  messenger  to  announce  the  result  of  his  meeting  with  Donald 
Gorm,  weiit  to  the  castle  of  Duart,  the  principal  residence  of  Sir  Lauch- 
fan  Maclean  in  Mull.  His  two  brothers  refused  to  accompany  him, 
and  they  acted  rightly;  for,  the  day  after  Angus  arrived  at  Duart^ 
he  and  all  his  party  were  perfidiously  arrested  by  Sir  X^uchlan  Mfu^ 
lean.    Reginald  Mac-Coll,  the  cousin  of  Angus,  alone  escaped.     The 
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Rbionsof  lalay  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  Clandonald,  but  they  had 
given  the  possession  of  them.to  the  Clanlean  for  personal  services.  Sir 
Lauchlan,  thinking  the  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  acquiriiig  an 
absolute  right  to  this  property,  offered  to  release  Angus  Macdonald> 
provided  he  would  renounce  his  right  and  title  to  the  Rhinns ;  and,  in 
case  of  refusal^  he  threatened  to  make  him  end  his  days  in  captivity. 
Angus,  being  thus  in  some  degree  compelled,  agreed  to  the  proposed 
terms ;  but  before  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  was  forced  to  give  James 
Macdonald,  hb  eldest  son,  and  Reginald  Mac-James,  his  brother,  as 
hostages,  until  the  deed  of  conveyance  should  be  delivered  to  Sir 
Lauchlan. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  Angus  Macdonald  to  imple- 
ment this  engagement,  if  he  could  accomplish  the  liberation  of  his  son 
and  brother.  His  cousin  had  suffered  a  grievous  injury  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  without  any  just  cause  of  offence,  and  he  him- 
self had,  when  on  a  friendly  mission,  been  detained  most  unjustly  as  a 
prisoner,  and  compelled  to  promise  to  surrender  into  Sir  Lauchlan's  hands, 
by  a  regular  deed,  a  part  of  his  property.  Under  these  circumstances* 
his  resolution  to  break  the  unfair  engagement  he  had  come  under  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  To  accomplish  his  object  he  had  recourse  to  a  stra- 
tagem in  which  he  succeeded,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

After  Maclean  had  obtained  delivery  of  the  two  hostages,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Islay  to  get  the  engagement  completed.  He  left  behind, 
in  the  castle  of  Duart,  Reginald  Mac-James,  one  of  the  hostages* 
whom  he  put  in  fetters,  and  took  the  other  to  accompany  him  on  his 
voyage.  Having  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Islay,  he  encamped  at  Eilean- 
Gorm,  a  ruinous  castle  upon  the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  which  castle  had  been 
lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Clanl^fm.  Angus  Macdonald  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  at  the  house  of  Mulindry  or  MulUndhrea,  a  com- 
fortable and  well-furnished  residence  belonging  to  him  on  the  island* 
and  to  which  he  invited  Sir  Lauchlan;  under  the  pretence  of  affording 
him  better  accommodation,  and  providing  him  with  better  provisions 
than  he  could  obtain  in  his  camp ;  but  Sir  Lauchlan  having  his  suspi- 
cions, declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  **  There  wes  (says  Sir  Robert 
Gordon)  so  little  trust  on  either  syd,  that  they  did  not  now  meit  in 
friendship  or  amitie,  bot  vpon  ther  owne  guard,  or  rather  by  messiDgers* 
one  from  another.  And  true  it  is  (sayeth  John  Col  win,  in  his  manuscript,) 
that  the  islanders  are,  of  naturct  verie  suspicious ;  full  of  invention 
against  ther  nighbours,  by  whatsoever  way  they  may  get  them  destroyed. 
Besyds  this,  they  are  bent  and  eager  in  taking  revenge,  that  neither 
have  they  regaird  to  persone,  tyme,  aige,  nor  cause ;  and  ar  generattie 
so  addicted  that  way,  (as  lykwise  are  the  most  pairt  of  all  HigUandsrs) 
that  therein  they  surpasse  all  other  people  whatsoever." 

The  refusal  of  Sir  Lauchlan,  to  take  np  his  resideuice  at  Mullndiy* 
dill  not  prevent  Macdonald  from  renewing  his  offer,  which  he  pressed 
^lery  wannlyy  saying,  that  he  would  make  him  as  welcome  as  far  as  he 
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was  able,  that  they  fibould  make  jAerry  together  aa  long  as  the  provi* 
ftjoDS  at  Muiindry  lasted,  and  that  vhen  these  were  exhausted*  he' 
Would  go  to  Sir  Laudilan*B  camp  and  enjoy  saeh  fare  as  be  could  affuid. 
But  Maclean  told  the  bearer  of  Hie  message  frankly^  that  be  was  dis- 
trustful of  Macdonald  8  intentions,  and  would  not,  therefore,  come. 
Angus  replied,  by  means  of  his  messenger,  that  Maclean's  snspicions 
were  unfounded ;  that  he  meant  to  show  him  nothiug  but  brodierly 
love  and  affection ;  and  that  as  he  held  his  ac»i  and  brother  as  pledges, 
he  could  ran  no  risk  whatever  in  taking  np  his  resisknce  at  Mulindry. 
Sir  Lauchlan  was  now  thrown  off  his  guard  by  these  fair  promises,  and 
agreed  to  pay  Macdonald  a  visit,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Mulin- 
dry,  accompanied  by  James  Maodonald^  his  own  nephew*  and  the  son 
of  Angus,  and  eightyrsiz  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants.  Maclean  and 
his  party,  on  their  anivai,  were  reeaired  by  Macdonald  with  much  ap- 
parent kindness,  and  sreore  samptuonsly  esntertained  during  the  whole 
day«  In  the  meantime,  Maodonald  sent  notice  to  all  his  friends  and 
well-wishers  in  the  island  to  come  to  his  house  at  nine  o'clock  at  ffigbit, 
his  design  being  to  seize  Maclean  and  his'  party.  At  the  usual  hour  for 
going  to  repose*  Maclean  and  his  people  were  lodged  iu  a  long-hpuse,* 
whiqh  stood  by  itself*  at  some  distance  from  tiiie  otber  houses.  During 
the  whole  day,  Maclean  had  alwayp  ke|»t  Janies  ^lacdonaldy  th?  hostile, 
within  his  reach  a*  «  flort  of  protection  to  him  in  case  of  an  attack^  aiiid 
^  gwg  to  bed  ihe  took  him  alo^g  with  him.  About  an  hour  aftov 
Maclean  and  his  people  had  retired,  Angus  assembled  his  m^n  to  the 
minxber  of  three  or  lour  hundred,  and  made  them  .surround  the  house 
in  which  Maclean  and  his  company  lay.  Then  going  himself  to  the 
door,  he  called  upon  Maclean*  and  jtold  him  that  he  had  come  to  give 
him  his  Tjepoab^g  drink,  which  he  had  foxgotten  to  offer  him  before  go- 
ing to  bed*  Maclean  answered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  drink  at  that 
time;  but  Macdonald  insisted  that  he  should  rise  and  receive  the  drink, 
it  being,  he  said,  his  will  that  he  should  do  so.  The  peremptory  tone 
of  Macdonald  made  Maclean  at  once  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  his 
situation^  and  immediately  getting  up  and  placing  the  boy  between  bis 
shoulders,  prepared  to  preserve  his  life  as  long  as  he  could  with  the  boy, 
or  to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  forced  open, 
James  Macdonald,  seeing  his  father  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
.  and  a  number  of  his  men  armed  in  the  same  manner,  cried  aloud  fbr 
mercy  to  Madean,  hb  unde,  which  being  granted,  Sir  Lauchlan  was 
immediately  removed  to  a  seocet  chamber,  where  he  remained  till  next 
.  morning*  Afier  Madean  had  surrendered,  Angus  Macdonald  annoUn- 
^  ced  to  those  withm  the  house,  that  if  they  would  come  without,  their 
lives  would  he  spared;  but  he  excepted  Macdonald  Teireagh  aod 
another  individual  whom  be  nam^*  The  .wbolo,  willi  the  exceptiQu  of 
those  tlrpfiiaviag  pomplicdy  the  house  w^  invoedigteily  agt  on  fire,  and 
consumed  tfong  with  Mac^looald  Terre^  andjhis  compai^op.  The 
formed  was  one  of  the  Clan  Dtmald  pf  the  wc^^ra  isl^inds^  and  Jiot  only 
I.  3d 
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had  aamted  the  Claii  Lean  against  his  own  tribe,  but  was  also  the 
gtnatoTy  as  vre  have  seen,  of  all  these  disturbaaces ;  and  the  latter  iras  a 
near  kinsman  to  Maclean,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  clan,  and  celel»ated 
both  for  his  wisdom  and  prowess.  This  affiur  took  place  in  the  numth 
of  July,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty'«x. 

When  the  intelligenoeof  the  seizure  of  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  reached 
the  Isle  of  Mull,  Allan  Maclean,  who  was  the  nearest  kinsman  to  Mac- 
lean, whose  diildreB  were  then  very  young,  bethoi^ht  himself  of  an 
expedient  to  obtain  the  possessions  of  Sir  Lauchlan.  Ju  conjunctioa  with 
his  friends,  Allan  caused  a  fidse  report  to  be  spread  in  the  island  of  Isl^, 
that  the  friends  of  Madcan  had  killed  Reginald  Mac-James,  the  re- 
maining hostage  at  Duart  in  Mull,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  that 
Angus  Macdonald  would  be  moved  to  kill  Sir  Lauchlan,  and  thereby 
enaUe  him,  (Allan,)  to  supply  his  place*  But  although  this  device  did 
not  succeed,  it  proved  very  disastrous  to  Sir  Lauchlan's  friends  and 
followers,  who  were  beheaded  in  pairs  by  Coll  Ma&James^  the  brother 
of  Angus  Macdonald. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Lauddan  seeing  no  hopes  of  his  release,  applied 
to  the  earl  of  Argyle  to  assist  them  in  a  contemplated  attempt  to 
rescue  him  out  of  the  hands  of  Angus  Macdonald ;  but  the  eari  per- 
eeiviBg  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  an  attempt  with  such  forces  as 
he  and  Itey  could  command,  advised  them  to  complain  to  King  James 
VI.  against  Angus  Macdonald,  for  the  seiaure  and  detention  of  their 
chief*  The  king  iaimediately  directed  that  Macdonald  should  be  sum- 
moned by  a  herakt*a1>«rm8  to  deliver  up  Sir  Lauchlan  into  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle ;  but  the  herald  was  interrupted  in  the  peiform- 
anee  of  his  duty,  not  being  able  to  procure  shipping  for  Islay,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  home.  The  earl  of  Argyle  had  then  recourse  to  ne- 
gotiation with  Macdonald,  and  after  considerable  trouble  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  release  Sir  Lauchlan  on  certain  strict  conditions,  but  not  un- 
til Reginald  Mac-James,  the  brother  of  Angus,  had  been  delivered  up, 
and  the  earl,  for  performance  of  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  had  ^ven 
hi^  own  son,  and  the  son  of  Madeod  of  Harris,  as  hostages.  But 
Maclean,  quite  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  hostages,  and  in  open 
violation  of  the  engagements  he  had  come  under,  on  hearing  that  Angus 
Macdonald  had  gone  to  Ireland  on  a  visit  to  the  Clandonald  of  the 
glens  in  Ireland,  invaded  Ila,  which  he  laid  waste,  and  pursued  those 
who  had  assisted  in  his  capture. 

On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Angus  Macdonald  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  inflicting  a  just  chastisement  upon  Maclean.  Collecting  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  much  shipping,  he  invaded  Mull  and  Tiree, 
carrying  havock  and  destruction  dong  with  him,  and  destroying  every 
human  being  and  every  domestic  animal  of  whatever  kind.  While  Mac- 
donald was  committing  these  ravages  in  Mull  and  Tiree,  Maclean,  in- 
stead of  opposing  him,  invaded  Kintyre,  where  he  took  ample  retalia- 
tion by  wasting  and  burning  a  great  part  of  that  country.     In  this 
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flMumer  did  these  hostile  elans  oontinae^  fbr  a  oonsidemUe  period^  ina- 
tually  to  YGX  and  destroy  one  uiother  till  they  were  dmost  ezteminalsd 
root  ftod  branoh* 

In  <NPder  to  strengthen  his  own  power  and  to  weaken  that  of  his  anta« 
gonist.  Sir  Lanchlan  Maclean  attempted  to  detach  John  Mao«>Iain»  of 
Ardnamurchan,  from  Angns  Maedonald  and  his  part^*  Mac-Iain  had 
formerly  been  an  nnsnccessftil  suitor  finr  the  hand  of  Maclean's  mother, 
and  Sir  Hector  now  gave  him  an  invitation  to  Yisit  him  in  Mnll»  pro- 
mising, at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  his  mother  in  marriage.  Mao- 
Iain  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Mull,  Maclean 
prevailed  on  his  mother  to  marry  Mac-Iain,  and  the  nnptials  were  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  at  Torloisk  in  Mull*  Maclean  thought*  that  by 
gratifying  Mac*Iain  in  his  long-wished-for  object,  he  would  easily  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  his  assistance  against  Maedonald ;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  for  no  persuasion  could  induce  Mse-Iain 
to  join  against  hia  own  tribe,  towards  which,  notwithstanding  his  matri- 
monial alliance,  he  entertained  the  strongest  affection.  Chagrined  at  the 
unexpectedrefusal  of  Mac-Iain,  Sir  Lauchlan  resolved  to  punish  his  refrac- 
toiy  guest  by  one  of  those  gross  infiringements  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
which  so  often  marked  the  hostility  of  rival  dans.  During  the  dead 
Bour  of  the  night  he  caused  the  door  of  Mac-Iain's  bed«chaaber  to  be 
forced  open,  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  from  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
and  put  him  in  close  confinement,  after  killing  e^hteen  of  his  followers. 
Aftar  suffering  a  year's  captivity,  be  was  released  and  exchanged  for 
Maclean's  son,  and  the  other  hostages  in  Maodonald's  possession. 

The  dissensions  between  these  two  tribes  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  the  rival  chiefe  were  induced,  partly  by  command 
of  the  king,  and  partly  by  persuasions  and  fair  promises,  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  their  differences  reconciled.  On  their  arrival  they  were  com- 
mitted prisoners  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  were  soon  released 
and  allowed  to  return  home  on  payment  of  a  small  pecuniary  fine,  "and 
ashamfull  remission  (says  Sir  Robert  Gordon)  granted  to  either  of 
them.'** 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  flames  of  civil  dis- 
cord, which  had  lain  dormant  for  a  short  time,  burst  forth  between  the 
rival  houses  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  the  immediate  cause  of  which 
was  this :  In  tlie  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Huntly  a  grant  of  tlie 
superiority  of  Strathnaver,  and  of  the  heritable  sherifiship  of  Su- 
theriand  and  Strathnaver,  which  last  was  granted  in  lieu  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Aboyne.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  in  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  by  which  Sutherland  and  Strathnaver  Mere  dis- 
joined and  dismembered  from  the  sheriffdom  of  Inverness.    The  success 
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which  hBii  otttadad  the  ariM  of  th«  «Bfl  of  Skitfcertaiid  aglinsi  the  Cltfn 
GttD,  attd  the  kimsktii  atod  depeAdttito  ai  th»  enrl  of  C^ithcieM,  exeSted 
the  envy  and  indignation  of  the  latter,  who  became  m»B  desirous  than 
evcf  io  eripfiit  the  powei^  of  the  ftart  of  Satherlittid.  And  as  the 
strength  and  infldenoe  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  were  greatly  inerea»od 
by  the  power  and  aatho#iiy  wHh  which  the  mpeiiotky  of  8lrathiiaver 
invested  himy  the  earl  of  Caithness  used  ik^  most  urgetvt  eKMreatties  with 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  who  was  his  b^other-hi-law,  to  recat  the  gift  of  the 
superiority  which  he  had  granted  to  the  earl  of  Siltherkmd,  and  confer 
the  some  on  Urn.  The  earl  df  Huntly  gave  tfo  decided  answer  to  Hhh 
applicatioii,  although  be  seemed  rather  to  listen  with  a  fevouralile  ear 
to  his  brother*in4aw*s  request  The  eari  Of  SutherUoiMi  hiaviag  been 
made  aware  oS  his  rival's  pretensions,  and  ol  the  reception  which  he  had 
mat  with  iVoai  ihe  eari  of  Huatly,  immediately  notified  to  Hantfy  that 
he  wtMikL  never  restore  the  saperiority  either  to  him  or  to  the  earl  of 
Caithness^  as  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  him  had  been  kmg  fioslly 
concbded.  The  eari  of  Huntly  was  much  offimded  at  dns  notieer  but 
he  and  the  eari  of  Sutherland  were  soon  reconciled  through  the  media* 
tion  of  Sir  Patrick  Grordoa  of  Auchindun. 

Disappointed  in  his  views  of  obtaimng  the  superiorify  in  (|uestion, 
the  earl  of  Caithness  seized  the  first  op()ortunity,  which  presented  itsel( 
of  quarrelling  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  he  now  thought  that  a 
suitable  ooeasion  had  occurred.  George  Gordon,  a  bastard  son  of  Gil- 
bert Grordon  of  Gartay,  having  ofiered  many  mdignities  to  the  earl  of 
Caithness,  the  earl,  instead  of  complaining  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  in 
whose  service  this  George  Gordon  was,  craved  satisfiiotion  mid  rechress 
from  the  eari  of  Huntly.  Huntly  very  pnoperiy  desired  the  eari  of 
Caithness  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  eari  of  Sutberkaid ;  but  this  he 
declined  to  do,  disdaining  to  seek  redress  from  Barl  Alexander.  En- 
couraged, jHXtbably,  by  the  refusal  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  interfere,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  the  earl  of  Caithness  to  ask  redress  from  his  master, 
George  Gordon,  who  resided  in  the  town  of  Marie  in  Strathully,  on  the 
borders  of  Caithness,  not  satisfied  with  the  indignities  which  he  had 
formerly  shown  to  the  earl  of  Caithness,  cut  off  the  tails  of  the  earl's 
horses  as  they  were  passing  the  river  of  Hetassdale  under  the  care  of 
his  servants,  on  their  journey  from  Caithness  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  deri- 
sion desired  the  carl's  servants  to  show  him  what  he  had  done. 

This  George.  Gordon,  it  would  appear,  led  a  very  Irregular  and 
wicked  course  of  life,  and  shortly  after  the  occurrence  we  have  just 
related,  a  circumstance  happened  which  induced  the  earl  of  Caithness 
to  take  redress  at  his  own  hands.  Greorge  Gordon  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  eari  of  Sutherland  by  an  incestuous  connexion  with 
his  wife's  sister,  and  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  regaining  the  eari's  fevour 
but  by  renouncing  this  impure  intercourse,  he  sent  Patrick  Gordon,  his 
brother,  to  the  earl  of  Caithness  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  him,  as  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  protection  of  his  masteri 
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the  ewi  of  Sutherland.  Th6  eiurl  of  Caithness,  who  feh  an  inward  sa* 
tiafiibcdon  at  hearing  of  the  diapleasnve  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at 
Gkoi^  Gordon^  dissemUed  hia  feelings^  and  pretended  to  listen  wkh 
great  frvonr  to  the  request  of  Patrick  Gordon,  m  order  to  throw 
George  Gordon  off  his  guards  while  he  wa»  in  reality  meditating  his 
destruetion.  The  ruae  succeeded  bo  effectually,  that  although  Gordon  re- 
ceived tiiKieoas  notice,  from  boom  fHendSf  of  the  intentions  of  the  earl  to 
attack  hini,  he  reposed  in  fBihe  necanty  upon  the  promises  held  out  to 
bim,  and  made  no  provision  for  hk  personal  atJSeiy.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  eatl  and  a  body  of  men,  who, 
entering  Marie  under  the  silence  of  the  night,  surrounded  his  house  and 
required  him  to  svrreader.  He,  however,  refused  to  ccnnply,  and 
Mfhetk  attacked  defended  the  house  with  great  bravery,  and  kHled  a 
gentleman  of  the  nane  of  Sutherland,  one  of  the  principal  oflUcers  of 
the  eari ;  but  being  sorely  pressed,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape 
by  cutting  his  way  through  his  enemies  and  throwing  himself  into  the 
river  of  Helmsdaley  which  he  attempted  to  swim  across,  but,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  was  slain  by  a  shower  of  arrows. 
This  eoeurrence  took  place  in  the  month  of  February  fifteen  hundred 
and  eighty  seven.  The  eari  detained  Patrick  Gordon,  the  brother  of  > 
George,  prisoner,  but  he  soon  escaped  and  returned  into  Sutherland* 

The  earl  of  Sutherland,  though  he  disliked  the  conduct  of  George 
Gordon,  waa  highly  incensed  at  his  death,  and  made  great  preparations 
to  punish  the  earl  of  Caithness  lor  his  attack  upon  Gordon.  The  eari 
of  Caithness  in  his  tarn  assemUed  his  whole  forces,  and  being  joined 
by  Maokay  and  the  Strathnaver  men,  together  with  John,  the  master 
of  Orkney,  and  the  earl  of  Carrick,  brother  of  Patrick,  eari  of  Orkney, 
and  some  of  his  countrymen,  marched  to  Helmsdale  to  meet  tlie  carl 
of  Sutherland.  As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  eari 
of  Caithness,  he  also  proceeded  towards  Helmsdale,  accompanied  by 
Mackintosh,  Roderick  Mackenzie  of  Redcastle,  Hector  Monroe  of 
Contaligh,  and  Neill  Houcheonson,  with  the  men  of  Assint.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  river  of  Helmsdale,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  found  the 
enemy  encamped  on  the  opposite  side.  Neither  party  seemed  inclined 
to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  but  contented  themselves  with  daily 
skirmishes  by  annoying  each  other  with  guns  and  arrows  from  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  river,  which,  in  some  instances,  proved  fatal.  The 
Sutherland  men,  who  were  very  expert  archers,  annoyed  the  Caithnc:>s 
men  so  much,  as  to  force  them  to  break  up  their  camp  on  the  river  side 
and  to  remove  among  the  rocks  above  the  village  of  Easter  Helmsdale. 
Mackay  and  his  countrymen  were  encamped  on  the  river  of  Marie,  and 
in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  earl  of  Caithness,  Mackintosh  crossed 
that  river  and  had  a  private  conference  with  him.  After  reminding  him 
of  the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  his  ancestors  and 
the  Sutherland  family,  Mackintosh  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  danger  he  incurred  by  taking  up  arms  against  his  own  supe- 
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rior  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  entreated  him,  for  hia  own  sake,  to  join 
the  earl ;  but  Mackay  remained  inflexible. 

By  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends,  the  two  earb  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
rary truce  on  the  ninth  of  March  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
thus  the  effusion  of  human  blood  was  stopped  for  a  short  time.  As 
Mackay  was  the  vassal  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  latter  refused  to 
comprehend  him  in  the  truoe^  and  insisted  upon  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission, but  Mackay  obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  and  returned  home  to 
his  own  country,  highly  diagrined  that  the  eari  of  Caithness,  for  whom 
he  had  put  his  life  and  estate  in  jeopardy,  should  have  acceded  to  the  eaii 
of  Sutherhind's  request,  to  exclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce.  Be- 
fore the  two  earls  separated,  they  came  to  a  mutual  undentanding  to  re- 
duce Mackay  to  obedience;  and  thathe  might  not  suspect  their  design,  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  the  necessary 
measures  together.  Accordingly,  th^  held  a  meeting  at  the  appointed 
place  in  the  year  fifteen  hondred  and  eighty-eight,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  attack  Mackay ;  and  to  prevent  Mackay  from  receiving  any 
intelligence  of  their  design,  both  parties  swore  to  keep  the  same  seoiet ; 
but  the  earl  of  Caithness,  regardless  of  his  oath,  immediately  sent  notice 
to  Mackay  o£  the  intended  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
meet  it  Instead,  however,  of  following  the  earl  of  Caithness'  advice, 
Mackay,  justly  dreading  his  l^ollow  friendship,  made  haste,  by  the 
advice  of  Mackintosh  and  the  Laird  of  Foulis,  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  his  superior,  by  an  immediate  submission. 
For  this  purpose,  he  and  the  earl  first  met  at  Inverness,  and  afler  con- 
ferring together  they  made  another  appointment  to  meet  at  Elgin,  where 
a  perfect  and  final  reconciliation  took  place  in  the  month  of  November, 
fiileen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
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11m  Eart  of  SttthttlaBd  kiTsdes  CrithnoM  ^Tnice  Utwaeathe  two  Earlgi  fnfthnniB 
bradu  tli0  tjrttoe-»Aflair  of  Ute  Craacb^no-Kiunkish— Eaii  of  Sutherland  again  inTadw 
Calihnen^Submiasion  of  the  people— Fresh  truce— Sinclair  of  Murkle  invades  Strath- 
vlly— Skirmish  at  Crissallinh— The  Earl  of  Sutheriflsd  enters  Caiduien  a  tliii^  tiina 
—Meeting  of  the  Barb  at  Elgin — Dispute  belween  tke  €i«rd«nt  and  Hurmyi  about 
preoadency— Battle  of  Qyne— Houcheon  Madcay  invades  Caithneas— Feud  between 
the  Qan  Gun  and  other  tribes— The  Clan-Chattan  opposes  the  Earl  of  Huntly— 
Quarrel  between  the  Gordons  and  the  Oranti— Meeting  at  Ponresof  the  GrantB,  Clan- 
Chatlan  and  others— Huntly  breaks  up  tfaa  meetings  Hviitly's  c^Tatiens  a^alDft  the 
£ail  of  Moray— Death  of  the  Earl  of  Mon^-^TamiiUs  in  cQnae<iuenoe— Huntly  com« 
mitted — Reyoltof  the  Clan-Chattan — Defeated  by  the  Camerons— Defeat  of  the  Grant* 
—Clan-Chattan  invade  Strathdee  and  Glenmucke-^Defbated  by  the  Eari  of  Hmtly— 
March  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  the  north— Bailie  of  6teiiliTet*^etmay  of  Jawfa  VL 
to  the  north— Tumults  in  Ross— Feud  in  the  Weatem  Isles  between  the  Madeana  and 
Maodonalds— Defeat  of  the  Madeans  in  Ila— Dispute  between  the  Earls  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness— Feud  between  Macdonald  of  Slate  and  Sir  Roderiek  MaeDsod  of  Har- 
rii— DraadAd  excesses  in  Skye  and  UisUx-Deffaat  of  that  MadiMia  in  8kya*«-B«QAa- 
dtiation  between  Madeod  and  Macdona 

The  truce  between  the  two  earb  haying  now  expired^  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  emboldened  by  the  submission  of  Mackay,  demanded  redress 
from  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  the  slaughter  of  George  Gordon,  an  re- 
quired that  the  principal  actors  in  that  affair  should  be  punished.  The  earl 
of  Caithness  having  refused  reparation,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  sent  two 
hundred  men  into  Caithness  under  the  command  of  John  Gordon  of 
Golspietour,  afterwards  of  Embo,  and  of  John  Gordon  of  Kilcalmekill, 
his  brother,  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  be- 
fore invading  the  country  himself.  The  Gordons  and  their  party,  en- 
tered the  parishes  of  Dumbaith  and  Lathron,  and  after  wasting  the 
country  and  killing  John  James-son,  one  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in 
Caithness,  and  some  others,  they  returned  with  an  immense  booty  in 
cattle,  which  they  divided  among  themselves.  This  division  was  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Creach-laim,  that  is,  the  harship  of  Lathron. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  this  party,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  ac- 
companied by  Mackay,  Mackintosh,  the  Laird  of  Foulis,  the  Liurd  of 
Assint,  and  Gille-Calum,  Laird  of  Rasay,  entered  Caithness  with  all  his 
forces.  In  taking  this  step  he  was  warranted  by  a  commission  which  he 
had  obtained  at  court  through  the  influence  of  chancellor  Maitland, 
against  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  killing  George  Gordon.  The  people  o! 
Caithness,  alarmed  at  the  great  force  of  the  earl,  fled  in  all  directions  on 
his  approach,  and  he  never  halted  till  he  reached  the  strong  fort  of  Gir- 
nigo,  where  he  pitched  his  camp  for  twelve  days.  He  then  penetrated 
as  fiur  as  Duncansby,  killing  several  of  the  country  people  in  his  ronte» 
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and  collecting  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  and  goods,  so  large,  indeed, 
as  to  exceed  all  that  bad  been  seen  together  in  that  country  for  many 
years,  all  of  which  was  divided  among  the  army,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
in  such  cases.  This  invasion  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  people  of  Caith- 
ness, that  every  race,  clan,  tribe  and  fiimily  there,  vied  with  one  another 
in  offering  pledges  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  time 
coming.  This  affair  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  fifteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  was  called  La-na-Creach-Moir,  that  is,  the  time  of 
the  great  slaughter  or  spcnl.  The  town  of  Wick  was  also  piUaged  and 
burnt,  but  the  church  was  preserved.  In  the  church  was  fawnd  the 
heart  of  the  earl  of  Caithness'  &ther  in  a  case  of  lead,  which  was  opened 
by  John  MacGiUe-Calum  Raaay,  and  the  ashes  of  the  heart  were  thrown 
by  him  to  the  winds. 

During  the  time  when  these  depredations  were  committing,  the  earl 
of  Caittmess  shut  himself  up  in  the  casde  of  Gimigo ;  foot  on  learning 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  his  country,  he  desired  a  cessation  of 
iiostilities  and  a  conference  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland.  As  the  castle 
of  Gimigo  was  strongly  fortified,  and  as  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  made 
preparations  for  enduring  a  long  siege,  the  earl  of  Sutheriand  complied 
with  his  request.  Both  earU  ultimately  agreed  to  refer  all  their  differ- 
ences and  disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of  friends,  and  the  earl  of  Huntly 
was  chosen  by  mutual  consent  to  act  as  umpire  or  oversman,  in  the 
event  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  second  truce  was  in  this  way  en- 
tered into  until  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  when  all  differences  were  to 
cease.* 

Notwithstanding  this  engagement,  however,  the  earl  of- Caithness 
soon  gave  fresh  provocation,  for  before  the  truce  had  expired  he 
sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  Diri-Chatt  in  Sutherland,  under  the 
command  of  Kenneth  Buy,  and  his  brother,  Farquhar  Buy,  chieflains 
of  the  Siol-Mhic-Imheair  in  Caithness,  and  chief  advisers  of  the  ear!  of 
Caithness  in  his  bad  actions,  and  his  instruments  in  oppressing  the  poor 
people  of  Caithness.  These  men,  after  killing  Donald-Mac-Iain-Moii% 
a  herdsman  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  carried  off  some  booty  out  of 
Baddenligh.  The  earl  of  Sutherland  lost  no  time  in  revenging  himself. 
At  Whitsunday,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  he  sent 
three  hundred  men  into  Caithness  with  Alexander  Gordon  of  Kilcalme- 

« 

kill  at  their  head.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  Gimigo,  laying  the  coun- 
try waste  everywhere  around  them,  and  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  including  some  of  the  Siol-Mhic- 
Imheair,  they  killed.  After  spending  their  fury  the  party  returned  to 
Sutherland  with  a  large  booty,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
This  affair  was  called  the  Creach-na-Camchic. 

To  retaliate  upon  the  earl  of  Sutherland  for  this  inroad,  James  Sin- 
clair of  Markle,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  collected  an  army  of 

•  Sir  R.  Gonlcn,  p.  157. 
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ihiee  thouaand  men,  with  which  he  marc^ied  iaio  Stra4hully»  in  tha 
QQiith  of  June,  fifteen  hundred  and  eigh^-nine.  As  the  earl  of  Suthcr- 
liiad  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack*  he  had  placed  .a  range  of  sen,- 
tinds  along  the  borders  of  Sutherland,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  eqemy.  Of  these,  four  were  stationed  in  the  village  of  Liribell,  which 
the  Caithness  men  entered  in  the  middle  of  the  day  unknown  to  the 
sentinels,  who,  instead  of  keeping  an  outlook,  were  at  the  time  care- 
lessly enjoying  themselves  within  the  watch-house.  On  perceiving  the 
Caithness  men  about  entering  the  house,  they  shut  themselves  up  with- 
in It;  but  the  house  being  set  on  fire,  three  pf  them  perished,  and  the 
fourth,  rushing  through  the  flames,  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and 
aqnounced  to  lus  countrymen  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

From  StrathuUy,  Sinclair  passed  forward  with  his  army  to  a  place 
called  CrissalUgh,  on  the  height  of  Strathbroray,  and  began  to  drive 
away  some  cattle  towards  Caithness.  As  the  earl  of  Sutherland  had 
not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  Sinclair) 
he  sent  in  the  meantime  Houcheon  Mackay,  who  happeiied  to  be  at 
Dunrobin,  with  five  or  six  hundred  men,  to  keep  Sinclair  in  check  until 
a  greater  force  should  be  assembled.  With  this  body,  which  was  has- 
tily drawn  together  on  the  spur  of , the  occasion,  Mackay  advanced 
with  amazing  celerity,  and  ,such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  tliat 
he  most  unexpectedly  came  up  with  Sinclair,  not  far  from  Crissalligh, 
when  his  army  was  ranging  about  without  order,  or  military  discipline. 
On  coming  up,  Mackay  found  John  Gordon  pf  Kilcalmekill  at  the  head 
of  a  small  party  skirmishing  with  the  Caitimess  men,  a  circumstance 
which  made  him  instantly  resolve,  though  so  fiur  inferior  in  numbers,  to 
attack  Sinclair.  Crossing  therefore  the  water,  which  was  between  him 
and  the  enany,  Mackay  and  his  men  rushed  upon  the  army  of  Sinclair, 
which  they  defeated  after  a  long  and  warm  contest  The  Caithness 
nen  retreated  with  the  loss  of  their  booty  and  part  of  their  baggage, 
and  wereckeely  pursued  by  a  body  of  men,  commanded  b}-  John 
Mumy,  nicknamed  the  merchant,  to  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.* 

Jhis  defeat,  howeveri  did  not  satisfy  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  hav- 
ing now  assembled  an  army»  entered  Caithness  with  the  intention  of 
laying  it  waste.    The  earl  advanced  as  far  as  Conrichoigh,  and  the  eaii 
of  C&itl^i9f»  convened  his  forces  at  Spittle,  where  he  lay  waiting  the 
.  arrival,  of  1^  enemy.    The  earl  of  Huntly  having  been  made  acquainted 
'with  the  ifuuiike  pjrepaiatioins  of  the  two  hostile  earls,  sent»  without  de- 
•lay,  his  unde,  Sir  F^tiick  Gordon  of  Auchindun  to  mediate  between 
them,  a|id  he  luckily  amved  at  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  head-quarters, 
,at  the  very  instuit  his  army  was  on  its  march  to  meet  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness*   By  the  firiendly  interference  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  parties  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  desist  from  their  hostile  intentions,  and  to  agree  to  hold 
jan  amicable  meeting  at  Elgin,  in  presence  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  to 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  199. 
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whom  they  abo  agreed  to  refer  all  their  diflbrenees*  A  meetiiig  aoooni- 
iDgly  took  place  in  the  month  of  Noyember»  fifteen  hundved  and  eigfa^ 
nine,  at  which  all  diaputes  were  aetded,  and  in  <Mder  that  die  reeoncili- 
ation  might  be  lasting,  and  that  no  reoonrae  might  again  be  had  to 
arms,  the  two  earis  subscribed  a  deed,  by  which  they  appointed  Himtiy 
and  his  sucoeason  hereditary  judges,  and  arbitratora  of  all  dispuftea,  or 
differences,  tiiat  might  from  thehceferdi  arise  between  these  two  familifls 
and  houses. 

This  reconciliation,  however,  as  it  did  not  obliterate  the  rancour 
which  existed  between  the  peoj^  of  these  different  countries,  was  but 
of  short  dnradon.  The  frequent  depredations  committed  by  die  vassab 
and  retainers  of  the  earis  upon  the  property  of  one  another,  led  to  an 
exchange  of  letters  and  messages  between  diem,  about  the  means  to  be 
used  ibr  repressing  diese  disorders.  During  this  oonreqxmdence  die 
earl  of  Sutherland  became  unwell,  and,  being  confined  to  his  bed,  the 
earl  of  Caithness,  in  October  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine^  wrote  him 
a  kind  letter  whidi  he  had  scarcely  despatched  when  he  most  unaccount- 
ably entered  Sutheriand  with  a  hostile  force ;  but  he  only  remained  one 
night  in  that  country,  in  consequenoeof  receiving  intelligence  of  a  medi« 
tated  attack  upon  hk  camp,  by  John  Gordon  of  Kflcalmekill,  and  NeiH 
Mac-Iain-Mac-Willianu  A  ccmsiderBble  number  of  the  Sutfaeriandi 
having  collected  together,  they  resolved  to  pursue  the  Caithness  men, 
who  had  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  catde ;  but  on  coming  nearly 
up  with  them,  an  unfintunate  difference  arose  between  the  Murrays  and 
the  Gordons,  each  contending  for  the  command  of  the  vanguard.  The 
Murrays  rested  their  claim  upon  their  former  good  services  to  die 
house  of  Sutherland;  but  the  Gordons  refosing  to  admit  it,  all  the 
Murrays,  with  the  exception  of  William  Murray,  brother  ef  the  laird  of 
Palrossie,  and  John  Murray,  the  merthant,  witlidrew,  and  toc^  a  sta- 
tion on  a  hin  hard  by  to  witness  the  combat.  This  unexpected  event 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  Gordons  at  first ;  but  seeing  the  Caithness  men 
driving  the  catde  away  before  them,  and  thinking  that  if  th^  did  not 
attack  them  they  would  be  accused  of  cowardice,  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Gartay,  John  Gordon  of  Embo,  and  John  Gordon  of  Kilcalmekill,  after 
some  consultation,  resolved  to  attack  the  rediing  foe  widiout  loss  of 
dme,  and  without  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Strathnaver  men, 
who  were  houriy  expected.  This  was  a  bold  and  desperate  attempt,  as 
the  Gordons  were  only  as  one  to  twelve  in  point  of  numbers,  but  they 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  branded  as  cowards.  Widi  such  nu- 
merical inferiority,  and  with  the  sun  and  wind  in  their  faces  to  boot,  tiie 
Sutherland  men  advanced  upon  and  resolutely  attacked  the  Caithness 
men  near  Clyne.  In  the  van  of  the  Caithness  army  were  placed  about 
fifteen  hundred  archers,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  from  the 
Western  Isles,  under  the  command  of  Donald  Balloch  Mackay  of  Sko^- 
rie,  who  poured  a  thick  shower  of  arrows  upon  the  men  of  Sutherland 
as  they  advanced,  and  who,  in  return,  gave  their  opponents  a  similar  re- 
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eeption.  The  cMHnbat  raged  with  great  ftiry  for  a  cmwiderable  time  he^ 
tween  these  two  parties :  thrice  wa«  the  Caithaefls  archen  driTeo  back 
upon  tiieir  rear,  which  was  in  oonsequence  thrown  into  great  disorder^ 
and  thrice  did  ihey  return  to  the  eonffiet  cheered  on  and  eneonraged  hf 
tiidr  leader ;  bnt»  though  superior  in  numbers,  they  conld  not  withstand 
the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  Sntheriand  men,  who  forced  them  to 
retire  from  the  field  of  battle  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  to  abandon 
the  cattle  wliich  had  been  carried  ofi.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  abont  equal  on  both  sides,  bnt  with  the  exception  of  Nicolas  Su- 
theilandt  brother  of  the  laiid  of  Fone,  and  Angus  Mac^Angus^Tor- 
mat,  botk  belonging  to  the  Caithness  party,  and  John  Murray,  the 
merchant,  on  the  Sntheriand  side,  there  were  no  principal  persmis 
killed.  This  Angus  Mac«Angus  was  the  ablest  and  most  active  man 
in  Caithness,  and  for  his  extraordinary  swiftness  was  called  Biriig. 
Among  tiie  wounded  was  John  Grordon  of  fialcalm-Kill,  and  William 
Jfurray  before  mentioned.  This  affiur  took  place  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tiober  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  Caith- 
ness men  fought  was  owing  principally  to  Donald  Ballodi  Maekay,  who 
at  the  time  in  question  had  been  banished  firom  Sutherland  and  Strath- 
naver  for  the  murder  of  James  Macrory,  and  other  crimes,  and  had 
pkeed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  eari  of  Caithness.  Being 
afterwards  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Dunrobin  castie,  he  was,  on 
the  entreaty  of  his  brother,  Houcheon  Maekay,  released  by  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  ever  after  remained  foithful  to  the  earl.* 

HoDcheon  Maekay,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
tile  Caithness  men  in  their  late  excorsion  into  Sutherland,  entered  into 
Cuthness,  laying  waste  every  thing  in  his  course,  even  to  the  gates  of 
Thurso,  and  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  booty  without  (^^Mwition, 
which  he  divided  among  his  countrymen  according  to  custom.  He  had 
previously  sent  the  greater  part  of  hia  men  under  tiie  direction  of  his 
broiher  William  to  assist  the  Sutiierland  men;  but  he  was  too  late  in 
joining  them,  a  circumstance  which  raised  a  suspicion  that  William  fo- 
vouied  privately  the  views  of  the  eari  of  Caithness. 

Vain  as  the  efforts  of  the  mutual  friends  of  the  two  rival  earls  had  hi- 
therto been  to  reconcile  them  effectually,  the  earl  of  Huntiy  and  others 
once  more  attempted  an  arrangement,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the 
parties  to  meet  at  Strathbogie,  a  final  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-(me,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  bury  all  bygone  differences  in  oblivion,  and  to  live  on 
terms  of  amity  in  tdl  time  thereafter. 

This  fresh  reconciliation  of  the  two  earb  was  the  means  of  restoring 
quiet  in  their  districts  for  a  considerable  time,  which  was  partially  inter- 
rupted in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  bv  a  quarrel  between 
the  Clan  Gun  and  some  of  the  other  petty  tribes.     Donald  Mac-William* 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  r*  ^03.  « 
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Mac-HenriCy  Alister  Mac-Iain-Mac- Rorie,  and  others  of  the  Clan  Gun 
entered  Caithness  and  attacked  Farqnhar  Buy,  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
tribe  of  Siol-Mhic-Imheair,  and  William  Sutherland,  alias  William  Aba- 
raich,  the  chief  favouriie  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  and  the  principal  plotter 
against  the  life  of  George  Gordon,  whose  death  has  been  already  noticed. 
After  a  warm  skirmish,  Farquhar  Buy,  and  William  Abaraich,  and  some 
of  their  followers,  were  slain.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  the  ^1  of  Caith- 
ness sent  the  same  year  his  brother,  James  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  with  a 
party  of  men  against  the  Clan  Gun  in  Strathie,  in  Strathnaver,  who 
killed  seven  of  that  tribe.  George  Mac-Iain-Mac-Rob,  the  chie( 
and  Donald  Mae-William-Mac-Henric,  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity,  we  have  deferred  noticing  those  transac- 
tions in  the  north  in  which  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  was  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  which  led  to  several  bloody  conflicts. 

The  earl,  who  was  a  favourite  at  court,  and  personally  liked  by 
James  the  Sixth,  finding  himself  in  danger  from  the  prevailing  faction, 
retired  to  his  possessions  in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
estates  and  enjoying  domestic  quiet.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
erect  a  castle  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
hunting  forests.  This  gave  great  offence  to  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of 
the  Clan-Chattan,  and  his  people,  as  they  considered  that  the  object  of 
its  erection  was  to  overawe  the  clan.  Being  the  earl's  vassals  and  te- 
nants they  were  bound  to  certain  services,  among  which,  the  furnishing 
of  materials  for  the  building  formed  a  chief  part;  but  instead  of  assist- 
ing the  earls  people,  they  at  first  indirectly  and  in  an  underhand  man- 
ner, endeavoured  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  going  on  with  their 
operations,  and  afterwards  positively  refused  to  furnish  the  necessaries 
required  for  the  building.  This  act  of  disobedience,  followed  by  a  quar- 
rel in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety,  between  the  Gordons  and 
the  Grants,  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  the  occasion  of  which  was  this. 
John  Grant,  the  tutor  of  Ballendalloch,  having  withheld  the  rents  due 
to  the  widow,  and  endeavoured  otherwise  to  injure  her,  James  Gordon, 
her  nephew,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Grordon  of  Lbmore,  along  with 
some  of  his  firiends,  went  to  Ballendalloch  to  obtain  justice  for  her. 
On  their  arrival,  differences  were  accommodated  so  &r  that  the  tutor 
paid  up  all  arrears  due  to  the  lady,  except  a  trifle,  which  he  insisted,  on 
some  ground  or  other,  on  retaining.  This  led  to  some  altercation,  in 
which  the  servants  of  both  parties  took  a  share,  and  latterly  came  to 
blows;  but  they  were  separated,  and  James  Gordon  returned  home. 
Judging  from  what  had  taken  place,  that  his  aunt's  interests  would  in 
future  be  better  attended  to  if  under  the  protection  of  a  husband,  he 
persuaded  the  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Cluny  to  marry  her, 
which  he  did.  This  act  so  Incensed  the  tutor  of  Ballendalloch,  that  he 
at  once  showed  his  displeasure  by  killing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  laird 
of  Grants  One  of  John  Gordon's  servants.     For  this  the  tutor,  and  such 
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of  the  Grants  as  should  harbour  or  assist  hiin«  were  declared  outlaim 
and  rebels,  and  a  commission  was  granted  to  the  eaii  of  Huntly  to  ap» 
prehend  and  bring  them  to  justice,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  besieged  the 
house  of  BallendaHoch,  which  he  took  by  force,  on  the  second  day  of 
November,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety;  but  the  tutor  effected  his 
escape.  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cadell,  a  despicable  tool  of  the  Chan- 
oeUor  Maidand,  who  had  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  earl  and  the 
Jaird  of  Grant,  now  joined  in  the  oonspiiacy  against  him,  and  stirred  up 
the  Clan-Chattan,  and  Mackintosh  their  chief,  to  aid  the  Grants. 
They  also  persuaded  ike  earls  of  AthoU  and  Moray  to -assist  them 
against  the  eaii  of- Huntly. 

As  soon  as  Hundy  ascertained  that  the  Grants  and  Clan*Chattan, 
■who  were  his  own  vassals,  had  put  themselves  under  the  command  of 
these  earls,  he  assembled  his  followers,  and,  entering  Badenoch,  sum- 
moned his  vassals  to  appear  before  him,  and  deliver  up  the  tutor  and  his 
abettors,  but  nooe  oi  them  came.  He  then  proclaimed  and  denounced 
them  rebels,  and  obtained  a  royal  commission  to  invade  and  apprehend 
them.  To  consult  on  the  best  means  of  defending  themselves  the  earls 
of  Moray  and  AthoU,  the  Dnnbars,  the  Clan-Chattan,  the  Grants,  and 
the  laird  of  Cadell,  and  others  of  their  party  met  at  Forres.  Two 
contrary  opinions  were  given  at  this  meeting.  On  the  one  hand  Mack- 
intosh, Grant,  and  Cadell  advised  the  earis,  who  were  pretty  well  sup« 
ported  by  a  large  party  in  the  north,  immediately  to  collect  their  forces 
SBid  oppose  Huntly ;  but  the  Dunbars,  on  the  other  hand,  were  op- 
posed to  this  advice,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  earls  that  they 
were  not  in  a  fit  condition  at  that  time  to  make  a  successful  stand 
against  their  formidable  antagonist  In  the  midst  of  these  delibera- 
tions Huntly,  who  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  meeting,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  assembled  his  forces,  unexpectedly  made  his  ap- 
pearance .  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forres.  This  sudden  advance  cX 
Huntly  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  persons  assembled,  and  the 
meeting  instantly  broke  up  in  great  confusion.  The  whole  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  left  the  town  in  great  haste,  and 
fled  to  Tamoway.  The  earl  of  Moray  had  provided  all  things  neces- 
sary for  his  defence  in  case  he  should  be  attacked ;  but  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  not  aware  that  he  had  remained  behind,  marched  directly  to 
Tarnoway  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  On  arriving  within  sight  of  the 
castle  into  which  the  flying  party  had  thrown  themselves,  the  earl  sent 
John  Gordon,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Ciuny,  with  a  small 
body  of  men  to  reconnoitre ;  but  approaching  too  near  without  due 
caution,  he  was  shot  by  one  of  the -earl  of  Moray's  servants.  As  Hunt- 
ly found  the  castle  well  fortified,  and  as  the  rebels  evacuated  it  and  fled 
to  the  mountains,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  it,  he  disbanded 
his  men  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  aud  returned  home,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  a  design  upon 
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the  life  of  Chancellor  MaitlABd,  made  an  attack  upon  the  |>alaioe  of 
Holyroodhonse  under  doud  of  night,  with  the  view  of  seisifig  Mait- 
land ;  but,  having  fiJled  in  his  object  he  was  fovoed  to  flee  to  the  north 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  kingw  The  earl  of  H«idy»  who  ha4 
been  lately  reconciled  to  Maitlaod,  and  the  duke  of  Lennox,  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  Bothwell,  but  he  escaped  their  hands.  Understanding  ai^ 
terwards  that  he  was  harboured  by  the  earl  of  Moray  at  DunibriBtle» 
the  chancellor,  having  procured  a  oonunission  against  him  ftomthe  king 
in  &vonr  of  Huntly,  again  sent  him  to  the  north,  acoontpanied  by  htiy 
gentlemen  to  attack  the  earl  of  Moray.  When  the  party  had  arrived 
near  Dunibristle,  the  earl  of  Huntly  sent  captain  John  Gordon,  br»- 
ther  of  Gordon  of  Gight,  with  a  summons  to  the  earl  of  Moray,  requir- 
ing  him  to  surrender  himself  prisoner ;  but  instead  of  complying,  one 
of  the  earl's  servants  levelled  a  {nece  at  the  bearer  of  the  detqpatch,  attd 
wounded  him  mortally.  Huntly,  therefore,  after  giving  orders  to  take 
the  earl  of  Moray  alive  if  possible,  forcibly  entered  the  house ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Gordon,  recollecting  the  fiite  of  his  brother  at  Tamoway,  and 
Gordon  of  Gight,  who  saw  his  brother  lying  mortally  wounded  befere 
his  eyes,  entirely  disregarded  the  injunction ;  and,  following  the  earl, 
who  had  fled  among  the  rocks  on  the  adjoining  sea-shore,  slew  him. 

The  earl  of  Huntly  immediately  despatched  John  Gordon  of  Buckie 
to  Edmburgh,  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  affitir  before  the  king  and  the 
chancellor.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Moray  would  have  passed  quietly 
over,  as  an  event  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  those  troublescHne  times;  bat 
as  he  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  the  piesbyterian 
ministers  gave  the  matter  a  religious  turn  by  denouncing  the  catholic 
earl  of  Huntly  as  a  murderer,  who  wished  to  advanoe  the  interest  of  his 
church  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  protestant  eountiymen. 
The  efiect  of  the  ministers'  denunciations  was  a  tumult  among  the  people 
in  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  which  obliged  the  king 
to  cancel  the  commission  he  had  granted  to  the  earl  of  Huntly.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  became  so  violent  that  captain  John  Grordon,  who  had 
been  left  at  Innerkeithing  for  the  recovery  of  his  wounds,  but  who  had 
been  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  earl  of  Moray's  friends  and  car- 
ried to  Edinburgh,  was  tried  before  a  jury,  and  contrary  to  law  and 
justice  condemned  and  executed,  for  haying  assisted  the  earl  of  Huntly 
acting  under  a  royal  commission.  The  recklessness  and  severity  of 
this  act  were  still  more  atrocious,  as  Captain  Gordon's  wounds  were 
incurable,  and  he  was  fast  hastening  to  his  grave.  John  Gordon  of 
Buckie,  who  was  master  of  the  king's  household,  was  obliged  to  flee  fit>m 
Edinburgh,  and  made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life'. 

As  for  the  earl  of  Huntly,  he  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  of  St  Colme,  brother  of  the  deceased  eaii  of  Moray,  to  stand  triaL 
He  accordingly  appeared  at  Edinburgh  and  offered  to  abide  the  result  of 
a  trial  by  his  peers,  and  in  the  mean  time  was  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Blackness  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March  fifteen  hundred 
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<and  ttiaety  one^  till  die  peon  bIkmM  oMMiMe  to  try  him.  On  giving 
flvflkucBl  tofetgr,  however,  that  he  would  BfpeiKt  and  stand  trial  on  re- 
ixMog  six  days*  notioe  to  that  effect^  he  was  released  by  the  king  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  mooth. 

The  Clan-ChattaBy  who  had  never  submitted  wittkout  relttcfance  to  the 
eail  el  Hnntly,  considered  the  present  aspeot  of  afllurs  as  pecnliariy  ftt- 
voarable  to  the  design  they  entertained  of  shaking  off  tiie  yoke  altogether, 
and  being  oountenanoed  and  assisted  by  the  Grams,  and  other  friends 
of  die  eail  of  Moray,  made  no  secret  of  then*  intentions.  At  first  the 
earl  sent  AUen  Maedonald-Duibh,  the  chief  of  the  Clan-Cameron,  with 
his  tribe  to  attack  the  Clan-Chattan  in  Badenoch,  Mid  to  keep  them  in 
due  order  and  snbjeetion.  The  Camerons,  though  warmly  opposed,  sne^ 
oeeded  m  defeating  the  Chm-Chattan,  who  lost  fifty  of  dieir  men  after  a 
•aharp  skirmish.  The  earl  next  ^spatehed  Mackronald  with  some  of  the 
Lochaber  men  against  the  Grants  in  Strathspey,  whom  he  attacked,  kiUed 
eiglileen  of  them  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Ballendalloch.  After  the 
Clan-Chattan  had  recovered  from  their  defeat,  they  invaded  Strathdee 
and  Glenmnok,  under  the  command  of  Angos  Donald  Williamson,  and 
killed  Henry  Gordon  of  tiie  S^ock,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Tddow, 
Thomas  Gordon  of  Bkirduurrish,  and  the  iM  Baron  of  Breghly,  also 
a  Gordon.  The  baron  was  much  addicted  to  hospitality,  and  unsus- 
picious of  any  bad  design  against  him  he  entertained  the  hostile  party 
in  his  best  manner,  but  they  afterwards  bsady  murdered  him.  This  oc- 
«nrrence  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  November  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety  two^  To  punish  this  aggfcasion  die  earl  of  Hundy  collected  his 
finees  and  entered  Pettie,  dien  in  possession  of  die  Chm-Chattan,  as  a 
fief  firom  the  earls  of  Moray,  and  laid  waste  aU  the  lands  of  the  Clan- 
Chattan  there,  killed  many  of  them,  and  carried  off  a  large  quantity 
of  Icattle  which  he  divided  among  his  army.  But  in  returning  firom 
Pettie  after  disbanding  his  army,  he  received  the  unwelcome  intdligence 
that  Wiffiam  Mackintosh,  son  of  Lauchlan  Mackintosh, '  the  chie^  with 
eight  hundred  of  the  CUm-Chattan,  had  invaded  the  lands  of  Auchiuduhi 
and  Cabberogh*  The  ear),  after  desiring  the  small  party  which  remained 
with  him  to  fi>llow  him  as  speedily  as  possible,  immediately  set  off  at 
lull  speed,  accompanied  by  Sir  Pfeitrick  €rordon  of  Auchindun,  and 
tlnrty-eix  horsemen,  in  quest  of  Mackintosh  and  his  party.  Overtaking 
them  befine  they  had  left  the  bounds  of  Cabberogh  upon  the  top  of  a 
Ull  called  Stapliegate,  he  attacked  them  with  his  small  party,  and  aft^r 
a  warm  skirmish  defi»ted  them,  killing  about  rixty  of  their  men  and 
wounding  WfiHam  Mackintosh  and  others. 

After  this  event  the  earl  of  Huntly  undertook  a  second  expedidou 
into  Pettie*  He  gave  ordeis  to  Alexander  Gordon  of  Abergeldie,  his 
bsdlie  In  Badenoch,  to  bring  his  fiyrces  in  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  to 
Imremess,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  was  desired  to  send  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Mackronald  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  Lurd  of 
Grant  in  Strathspey,  and  those  of  Mackintosh  in  Badenoch,  which  he 
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accoxdingly  did.  In  this  new  expedition  the  eaii  «f  Uiuitly  didgivst 
damage  to  the  lands  of  the  rebels^  killed  seireral  of  theiOy  aodirclwnied 
hpme  with  a  large  booty«* 

The  earl  of  Huntly,  after  thus  subduiiigjbifl  enemies  in  the  north*  n<nr 
found  hunself  placed  at  the  ban  of  the  government  on  accoiml  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy  between  him  and  the  earU  of  Angus  and  ErtiA  and 
the  crown  of  Spain,  to  overturn  tlie  state  and  the  ohuroh*  The  king 
and  his  councillors  seemed  to  be  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  eari«, 
but  the  ministers^  who  considered  the  refonned  religion  in  Scothmd  4a 
danger  while  these  catholic  peers  were  protected  and  ftvovred,  nifKini' 
tuqed  his  miyeety  to  punish  them«  The  king  yielding  to  necessity  anH 
to  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  forfeHed  their  titles,  inteildiBg-to 
restorje  them  when  a  proper  opportunity  oeourred>  and  to  silenee  tiie^ik^, 
niouTs  of  the  mipisterB,  convoked  a  parUament,  which  was  hekl  in  the  tmA 
of  the  month  of  May,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-^foor*  As  lew  of 'tbe 
peers  attended,  the  ministers,  having  the  commissioners  of  the  biugfafr  on 
their  side,  carried  every  thing  their  own  way,  and  the  eonseqnenoe  was, 
that  the  three  earis  were  attainled  without  trial  and  their  ams  were  torn 
in  presence  of  the  poriiamenty  according  to  the  onstom  in  sudi  dasesi 

Having  so  lar  succeeded,  the  nunisters,  instigated  by  the  Queeh 
of  England*  now  entreated  the  king  to  send  the  eaii  of  Argyle,  a  yonth  ef 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  the  pay  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  army  ag^nnt 
the  Catholic  earls.  The  king,  still  yielding  to  nece»^,  complied,'  and 
Ai^le  having  collected  a  force  of  about  twelve  thonsand  men,  entered 
Badenoch  and  laid  .siege  to  -the  castle  of  Ruthven,  on  the  twenty*seveniik 
day  of  September,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  He  was  aecot!»- 
pwiied  in  this  expediticm  by  the  earl  of  A^ol,  Sir  Lauohhm  Mnefelm 
with  some  of  his  islanders,  the  chief  of  the  Maekintoshes,  theialtd  of 
Grant,  the  ClanrGregor,  Maoneil  of  Barrawith  all  their  firieiidsaitd 
dependents*  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Campbells,  and  a  variety  of 
others  whom  a  thirst  for  plunder  or  maliee  towards  .the  Gordons  had 
induced  to  join  tiie  earl  of  Argyla's  standard.  The  castle  of  Ruthven' 
was  .no  w^U  defended  by  the  Ckn-Pherson,  who  were  the  earl  ef  Htoti- 
ly's  vassals,  that  Argyle  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege.  He  then 
marched  through  Strathspey,  and  encamped  at  Dnimmin,  upon  the 
riv#r  Avon*  on  the  second  day  of  October,  firom  whence  he  issued  oib- 
d<a«  to  IfOrd  Forbes,  the  Fraseis*  the  Dunbars*  the  Clw-Kenzie^  the* 
Jrvings*  the  OgUvies*  the  Leslies*  and  other  tribes  and  dans  in  iftb 
north*  to  join  his  standard  with  all  convmiient  speed. 

The  earls,  against  whom  .this  expedition  was  direeted,  were  by  no 
means  diemayed.  They  knew  that  although  the  king  was  consGtained 
by  popular  clamour  to  levy  war  upon  thent^  he  was  in  secret  firiendly  ib 
them ;  and  tb^  were*  moreover,  aware  that  the  army  of  Argyle,  whb 
was  a  youth  of  no  military  e3iperieiiee*  was  a  raw*  and  nAdl8ei|riined 

*  fiir  Robert  Goition,  p.  «1& 
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siililk^  vuA  ooaqMaed,  in  a  groat  maarare*  of  CathoUct,  who  eoiild  not 
bo  eipooted  to  feel  vety  wwnoiy  fax  the  Proteitant  Interett,  to  support 
which»  the  oqieditton  was  pvofeaeedly  undertaken.  The  seeds  of  dlsal^ 
JbetioBv  besides^  had  been  already  sown  in  Argyle's  eamp  by  the  oof- 
mptiott  of  the  Grants  and  Campbell  of  LoohnelL 

On  hearing  of  Argyle's  approach,  the  earl  of  Errol  immediately  ool- 
ieoted  a  select  body  of  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  being  gentlemen, 
en  whose  oourage  and  fidelity  he  eould  rely,  and  with  these  he  joined 
the  eail  of  Huntly  at  Strathbogie.  The  ibrces  of  Hnndy,  after  this 
jonetlon,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men,  almost 
altogether  horsemen,  and  with  this  body  he  advanced  to  Camborrow, 
where  the  two  earls  and  their  chief  followers  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
conquer,  or  to  die.  Marching  from  thenoe,  Hontly's  army  arrived  at 
iittchindun  the  same  day  that  Ai^^de's  army  reached  Dmmmin.  At 
Auchindnn,  Huntly  received  intelligence  that  Argyle  was  on  the  eve 
of  descending  firom  the  mountains  to  the  lowlands,  which  induced  him, 
on  the  foUowiog  day,  to  send  captain  Thomas  Carr  and  a  party  of  horse- 
men to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  advanced  with  his  main 
army.  The  reconnoitring  party  soon  fell  in,  accidentally,  with  Argyle's 
seout«»  whom  they  chased,  and  some  of  whom  they  killed.  This  oo- 
eacrence,  which  waa  looked  upon  as  a  prognostic  of  victory,  so  encour- 
aged Huntly  and  his  men,  that  he  resolved  to  attack  the  army  of  Ar- 
gyle befera  be  should  be  joined  by  Lord  Forbes,  and  the  forces  which 
were  waiting  for  bia  appearance  in  the  lowlands.  Argyle  had  now 
passed  Glenbvet,  and  had  reached  the  banks  of  a  small  brook  named 
AHohonlachan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eaii  of  Argyle  had  no  idea  that  the  earls  of 
Huntly  and  Enrol  would  attack  him  with  such  an  inferior  force;  and  he 
was^  therefore,  aetaniehed  at  seeing  them  approach  so  near  him  as  they 
did.  Apprehenave  Uiat  his  numerteal  superiority  in  foot  wpuld  be 
conaterbalanced  by  Huntly's  cavalry,  he  held  a  council  of  war  to  defi- 
beeato  whetiker  he  ahouki  at  once  engage  the  enemy,  or  retreat  to  the 
mountains,  which  were  inaccessible  to  Hontly*s  horsemen,  tili  his  low- 
land foroBB,  which  were  chiefly  cavalry,  should  come  up.  The  council 
advised  Argyle  to  wait  lill  the  king,  who  had  promiied  to  iq»pear  with 
a  fefoe^  should  arrive,  or,  at  all  events,  till  he  should  be  joined  by  the 
Rnaen  and  Maekeniias  fiM>m  the  north,  and  the  Irvmgs,  Forbessos,  anit 
l4Bsiiea  finom  the  lowlands  with  their  horse.  This  opinion,  which  waa 
(Ottsidfired  jndioious  by  the  moat  experienced  of  Argyle's  army,  waa 
however  disregarded  by  him,  and  he  determined  to  wait  the  attack  of 
At  eneny ;  and  to  eneounge  hia  men  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  smaB 
number  ot  thoae  they  had  to  combat  with,  and  the  spoils  they  might 
ai^ect  after  victory.  He  disposed  Ida  army  on  the  dedivity  of  a  hill, 
betwixt  Glenlivet  and  Glenrinnea  in  two  paraiiel  divisions.  The  r%ht 
wing  conaiating  of  the  Madaana  and  Mackintoshes  waa  commanded  by 
I^nuchkn  B^udean  and  Maddntoab-^tiie  left,  composed  of  th^ 
I.  2f 
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Qmn^  Mteii6iU^  and  MBiCgregofSf  bfQMM<^'<S^a^\USgi'mKri^^ 
jbeMttf  oontfktifig  ofthe  CBmpbtSkt  StciWiBtomttimiM'^  fymfiMUlAii 
'  Au^dMreck.  This  vanguard eonsMed  ef  feuy  thdilhaiid  w^M&dkOrM 
whom  carried  miuifcett.  The  rear  of  the  Armyy  60tgMmg  0^  t^KMHiirtK 
Hiousand  incn,  was  commanded  by  Argyte  fiii^^  The  «a»l^of  Hiailiy^a 
vangnaird  was  composed  of -three  fairadi«digeBtllatie&»  ledby^  tiup  «tti  •f 
'Em>I,  Sir PMtick  Govdon  of  Aviehindmi^  the  laiyd  oif  0%|li^  -thetUivd  idT 
Bonnkoun,  and  captain,  afterwards  Sif  llioniaa  Carr.  Th&  eorthiiMlf 
Mowed  with  the  reminder  of  his  ft^rces,  having  iher'laiid  of- OMny 
upon  Ids  right  hand  and  the  laiird  of  Abergeldy  upoik  liii  left*  ^  *Vb#«e 
pieces  of  field  ordnance  tinder  the  dii^ction  of  Captain  Anditew  Gttiift 
aftenhuds  oDkmel  of  the  English  and  Seots,  whO'SenrecPln'B6iiMiiSi» 
wet«  placed  in  front  of  the  vanguard.  Before  advandng^'  th^  'f&M»^f 
Rnntly  harangued  his  little  aimy  to  encomrage  them  to-^^  miuMAf^; 
he  told  them  that  Aey  had  no  f^t^mative  before  them  but  -vlbtwy  'dir 
death— 4liat  they  were  now  to  combat,  not  for  dieir  o<im  ttfos  oHiyr  but 
also  foir  the  very  exifttenoe  of  dieir  fonuKes,  whieh  woidd  be  utterijf 
extinguished  if  they  i^  a  p)^  to  their  enemes.   * 

The  ^position  whidi*  Argyle  occupied  on  tile  dedSvity  of  the  bill-  gaWB 
him  a  decided  advantage  over  his  assaihintSy  who,  from  the  'nai*M  'ef 
their  force,  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  mos^ess  of  the  gioiiiid  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiH,  i«^ieb  was  intenpersed  by  pits  frimi  whi^^taif 
had  been  dug.  But,  notwitfistanding  these  obstaelea,  Hautly  ad- 
vanced up  the  hill  with  a  sicyw  and  steady  pace.  It'had  been  amni^ 
between  hhn  and  Campbett  of  LochneU,  who  had  promised  to  go  over 
lo  Huntly  atf  soon  as  the  battle  had  commeBced,  that,  before  dkmtgjthg 
Argyle  irith  his  cavalry,  Hunfiy  should  fire  hia  arliilery  «t  the  yeOow 
standard*  Campbell  bore  a  mortal  enmity  at  Argyle,  as  he  iMdanlr- 
dered  his  brother,  CampbeD  of  Calder,  in  the  year  fifteen  iMadfed  «Bd 
ninety-two;  and  as  he  was  Argyle's  nearest  heir,  he  probaddy  had  direol- 
ed  the  firing  at  the  yellow  standard  in  the  hope  of  catting  off  the  eaiL 
Unfortunately  for  himself  however,  Campbkl  was  shot  dead  at  the 
fiiat  fire  of  the  cannon,  and  upon  his  M  aU  his  men  fled  from  die  field* 
Maeneill  of  Baira  was  abo  slain  at  the  same  time.  The  Hi^danden» 
who  had  never  befiire  seen  field  pieces,  were  thrown  into  disDrder  by 
|he  cannonade,  which  being  pereaved  by  Huntly  he  chai^ged  the  enemy, 
and  ruddng  in  among  them  with  his  horsemen  increased  the  eonftnhnL 
The  eari  of  Errol  was  directed  to  attack  tiie  right  wmg  of  Argyle'saiWf 
oommanded  by  Maclean,  but  as  it  occupied  a  very  steep  part  of  the  hilly 
and  as  Em^  was  greatly  annoyed  by  thick  voOks  of  shot  fi^mn  above,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  a  detour,  leaving  the  enemy  on  his  left*  Bet 
Gordon  of  Auchindun  disdaining  such  a  prudent  course,*  gattoped  «p  the 
hHI  with  a  party  of  his  own  followers,  and  charged  Maclean  with'  great 
impetuosity;  but  Auchindun's  rashness  cost  him  his  life*  The  foil  ef 
Auchindun  so  exasperated  his  followers  that  they  set  no  bounds  to  their 
ftury;  but  Madean  received  their  repeated  assaults  with  firmness^  and 


cHBatmivrad:  Ui'trMpi  so  weU  as  te  succeed  meattmg  offthe^wl  of 

'BrtdriHid  pteoiBg hm-  betv«en  his  owa.bcMisr  and  thatof  Ai^k^  by 

'iriMajQiiil  lerteft  to  mui  oompletely  snrromuML    At  this  mfwtmt 

.r«risur.«thtti  aoi  liopes  of  .letretAremauMd,  and  wheo  Enrol  and  his  men 

^weteitf  daqser  of  lieiag  out  to  pieoesy  the  earl  of  Huatlyv  Tory  finrtwiAtaly, 

?«anMk  up  tp  his  ^aariataaoe  and  relieved  lam  ftomi  lus  embomasmeot 

•Ther  botde  was  now  teoewved  aad  oontiaved  for  two  faoms,  doiiag  nRhieb 

'iieth  parties  fiyight  with  great  faravery*  Jthe  oae^  says  Sir  Robert  Gosdon, 

»*^fiir.glone^  the  other  §9t  necessitie.''    In  the  heat  of  the  action  the  ei^rl 

af  Hundy  had  a  hone  shot  under  him»  and  was  in  immineat  danger  of 

his  iife9  but  another  hotse  was  immediately  procured  for  him.    After  a 

told  ecmtest  the  main  body  of  Aigyle's  army  began  to  give  way,  and  re- 

.  treated  towards  tto  rivulet  of  Akohonlachan;  but  Maclean  still  topt  the 

field  and  oontinued  to  airport  tto  falling  fortune  of  the  day.  At  iengtht 

#ndiagtto  contest  hopeleas>  and  after  losing  many  of  hisjuen,  he  retired 

in- good  ofd^  with  tto  small  company  that  still  remained  about  him. 

Huntly  punmed  the,  retirsog  foe  b^ond  tto  water  of  Altehonlacton 

when  to  was  prevented  firom  following. thenii  forttor  by  the  steepness  of 

Ato  hlUs  so  unfiwourable  to  tto  operations  of  cavalry*    Tto  success  of 

Hunti^  waa  mainly  owing  to  tto  treachefy  of  Locfan^  and  of  John 

Crfimtof  Garthibeg>  cae  of  Huntly's  vassaJs,  wto,  in  terms  of  aconcerfcad 

plan>  letreated  vrUh  his  m^ins  soon  aa  the^ac^n  began^by  which  act 

tto  eeo^  and  tto  left  wing  of  A^^le's  army  was  completely  broton- 

*0»  tto  side  of  Atgylo  five  hundred  men  w^e  killed  besides  Mto- 

mU  of  Barm,  and  LochneU,  and  Auohinbreok,  the  two  cousins  of 

Jlrgyle-    Tto  earl  ef  HwiUy's  loss  was  comparatively  trifling.    About 

4baiteen   gcotlemen  wei«  slam,    aaduding'  Sir  Fatdok  Gordon   of 

ArndtiBdua  and  Ito  Laisd  of  Gightft  imd  tto  earl  of  Errol  and  a  con- 

^aidevaUe?  aamber  of  •  persotti  were,  wounded.    At  the  conclusion  of  tto 

-fcaittia  tto*  ednquerors  retunied  thanks  to  God  on  tto  told  for  the  yietoiy 

tiiey  had:  acbidvod*  '  This  battle  is  ^called  by  some  writers  tto  batUe  of 

iQHenlivot,  andiby  oftem the  battloof  Altchcnlaeton,    Amoi^  the  tro- 

|Mes  laund  on  tto  fi<M  wm  the  ensign  belonging  to  tto  earl  of  Argyle, 

which  was  carded  \i^th  ottor  spoils  to  Strathbogie^^  and  pliuaed  upon  the 

jjhopioC  tha  great  tower^    JSo  certain,  had  Aigyle  been  of  sueceas  in  his 

entarppiae,  Itol^be  had.  made  out  a  paper  ap^rUoning  the. lands  of  the 

GmSmm  tto  H^%  and  aU^wto  were  suspected  to  &vour  thein,  among 

^4to'cfatijf'cAceis^of  ^M  army.  .  This  deNQument  was  found  among  the 

,ba^gs(ie<w|»ich  to  left  tohviid  him  on  tto.  field  of  battle*^ 

.  .Wbcte  i'Ofd,  Figtosi  tosley  of  Balquhain,  and  Irving  of  iptrum,  who 

ihHd  aalMiblad  all  their  fo^rpes  and  followers  for  th^  purpcvie  of  joiniug 

.Argyll  hea»d  of  .his  defeat,  they  resolved  to  unite  themselves  witl^  the 

)  JHmhava  and  tto  other  forces  which  were  marchii^  from  the  provinces 

^  of.  Bote  %nd  MeriQf  to,  assist  Ai^lc»  and  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 

.1     .    - 

♦  Sir  R,  Oot4oii,  pp.  280,  »7, 228, 228.— Shaw's  Moray,  pp.  2(36,  267, 268. 


GdrdoDs'oH  ibm  Mam  kom^ardtf  t6  revenge  <M  qiiarrelL  Aif  tSkb 
jptiTpose^  and  to  conceal  iteir  plans,  tii«  wliole  of  the  Fbrb«8es»  «Ktf  'Ae 
greater  pait  of  the  Lteliea  aad  Irviags,  met  vnder  ekmdof -n^ht  at 
Drttminbr  aUtd  >pl^eeeded  ^m  *4iielr  joumey;  b«it  a  «iii^uiair  eocurrenoe 
took  fiasco  iriiieh  ereaiM  sHcfa  eonfuaiOd  and  amaaement  in  ifaeir  minds 
as  to  ittdtto^  dienk  to  retum  ]loiBe«  Th^  had  not  gone  far  when  a  gen- 
U^nwii  of  the  naoift  of  Irf  ing^  While  lidktg  dkMigside  of  Lord  ForiMs, 
waiB  most  uneatpe^tedly  shot  dead  bj  an  unknown  hand,  and  wtnhgA  to 
teH,  ^though  all  the  fire  arms  iiarfied  by  the  party  were  iacmediMeiy 
-seardied  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascerthiniog  the  fin<tividaid  'who  had  ooM- 
mkted  the  deed^  e^ery  one  was  found  to  be  headed.  This  aflkir  rsused 
suspicions  amobg  the  peHy^  and  beconiing  distrastiul  of  one  anotto*, 
they  di^olved  their  oompaniee  and  returned  home.  The  tribcB  addolaas 
of  the  north  who  we^e  to  have  joined  Atgylo  were  pnsvvnted  ihnn  doing 
so  by  th^  policy  of  John  Dunbar  of  M uyness,  who  waa  a  partisan  of  the 
earl  of  Hunliy.  Thus  the  Gordons  eso^d  the  Stttfe  which  had  been 
hud  for  them, 

Akhongh  Argyle  certainly  oaloidated  upon  being  joined  by  the  kiog^ 
it  seems  doubtftil  if  James  over  entertained  such  an  intentian»  fyr  he 
vtopt  at  DuAdee,  from  whence  he  did  not  stir  till  he  heard  of  the.rasult 
of  the  batUe  of  Glentivet  Instigated  by  the  minislers  and  otiKr  ene« 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Hnntly>  who  became' now  more  eKBspenCed  than 
•▼er  at  the  unespected  fi&ilure  of  Argyle's  expedition,  the  king  pro- 
oeeded  north  to  StnUhbogie^  and  in  his  rout  he  permitted,  most  nnwii* 
liogly,  the  hoose  of  Oraig  in  Angua»  belongii^  to  Sir  John  OgilTie, 
son  of  Lord  Ogilvie,  that  of  Bagaes  in  Ang«s,  the  property  of  Sir 
'Walter  Lindsay,  the  house  of  Oulsamond  in  Gariod^  appertaining  to 
the  laiid  of  Newton^Gordon,  the  house  of  Slaines  in  Buchan  bekn^jng 
to  the  earl  of  ErroJ^  and  the  castle  of  Strathbogie^  to  be  raved  to  the 
ground,  under  ihe  pretext  that  priests  «id  Jesuits  had  been  harboured 
in  them.  Id  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  his  friends  retired 
into  Sutherland,  where  th^  remained  six  weeks  with  Bali  Alexander; 
and  on  the  king's  departure  from  Strathbogie^  Huntly  returned  thither* 
leaving  his  eldest  son  George,  I^ord  Gordons  in  Sut^ierland  with  his  aunt 
tin  the  return  of  stbore  peaceable  times* 

.  The  king  left  the  duke  of  Iiennox  to  act  as  hiB  lieutenant  in  the 
northi  with  whom  the  two  earls  held  a  meeting  at  Aberdeeo,  and  as 
their  temporary  absence  from  the  kingdom  might  allay  the  spirit  of  vio- 
lence and  discontenty  which  was  particularly  annoying  to  his  miyesty, 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  pleasure.  After 
spending  sixteen  months  in  travelling  through  Germany  and  Flanders, 
Huntly  was  recalled,  and  on  his  return,  he,  as  well  as  the  earls  of  Angu 
and  Errol,  were  restored  to  their  former  honours  and  estates  by  the  Par- 
liament, held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  November,  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  in  testimony  of  his  regard  for  Huntly,  the  king, 
two  years  thereafter,  created  him  a  marquis.     This  signal  mark  of  the 
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^f^f9i,hywe  hadsnoii  an  inflneote  upon  Hha  Cl«at*Chattiii»  the  Ctoa- 

JT^oMjaj^    thft  GjEHltir    FnrhtfUCMl,  X^OiliCS*  UUi  the  «*h«'  1mm»i1<>  Aluna  ttnH 

trib«i,.thAt  thegf  at  onoe  aabmitted  thQaweLvai  to  the  maxqvia, 
,,.Xhe  werUke  4^iehUauiOB  in  the  north  aeem,  for  a  time»  to  have  dzaiin 
.off  the  motion  of  the  elaiM  from  their  own  faule;  but  in  the  year  fif- 
teen bnoftred  and  nioetyHMyen»  a  tumalt  eecimred  at  Loggievreid  in 
lUtay  which,  had  almost  pnt  that  prorineeaad  tiie  ac^ioining  country  into 
a  fiaaie.  The  %aarrel  began  between  John  Mac-CriQa-Caliun»  brother  of 
GiUe-CaliUDy  laird  of  Raaa^^*  and  Alexander  Bane»  brother  of  Duncan 
Baaeof  TttUechf  in  Rom.  The  Monroes  took  the  aide  of  the  Banesy  and 
the  Maekenzies  aided  John  Mac-Qille*Calnni«  In  this  tumult  John  MaO'? 
•GiNe^Calttm  and  John  Mao-M«urthow-Mao- William,  a  geutlemaa  of  the 
ClannKenxiei.  and  three  persons  of  that  surname,  were  killed  on  the  one 
eide^  and  on  the  other  side  were  slain  John  Monroe  of  Culcraigie,  his 
brother  Iiouehe«i  Monroe,  and  John  Monroe  Robertson*  This  oocnr- 
reaoe  renewed  the'anoient  mimosity  between  the  Glan«Kenzie  and  the 
Monroes,  and  both  parties  began  to  assemble  their  friends  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attanking  one  another ;  but  their  differences  were,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  bappi^  leconeiled  by  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends. 
'  In  the  followiiig  year  the  aAibition  and  avarioe  of  Sir  T^inrMsp  Mac- 
Isaa,  of  whom  notiee  has  been  ahready  taken,  brought  him  to  an  an* 
timely  end,  having  been  slain  in  ImLblj  by  Sir  James  Macdoaald,  his 
nephew,  ddest  son  of  Aagus  Maodoneld  of  Kintjrre*  Sir  Lauehkun 
had  long  had  ao  eye  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Claiuonald  in  Islay ;  but 
having  foiled  in  extorting  a  conveyance  thereof  from  Angus  Macdonald 
in  the  way  before  alluded  to,  he  endeavoured  by  his  credit  at  court  and 
^y  bribery  or  other  means,  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  crown,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  nkiety-five,  of  these  lands.  At  this  period  Angus  Mac- 
donald had  become  infirm  from  age,  and  his  son.  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald, was  too  young  to  make  any  efiectual  resbtance  to  the  newly 
acquired  claims  of  his  covetous  uncle*  After  obtaining  the  giii.  Sir 
Lauehlan  collected  his  people  and  friends  and  invaded  Islay,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  taking  possession  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Chmdonald. 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  on  hearing  of  his  uncle's  landing,  collected  his 
friends  and  landed  in  Islay  to  dispossess  Sir  Lauchhm  of  the  property. 
To  prevent  the  effbston  of  blood,  some  mutaal  friends  of  the  parties 
Interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  adjostment  of  their 
differences.  They  prevailed  upon  Sir  James  to  agree  to  resign  the  half  of 
the  island  to  Ids  uncle  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  provided  he  would 
acknowledge  that  he  held  the  same  for  personal  service  to  the  Clan- 
donald  in  the  same  manner  as  Maclean's  progenitors  had  always  held 
the  Rhinns  of  Islay;  and  he  moreover  offered  to  submit  the  question  to 
any  impartial  friends  Maclean  might  choose,  under  this  reasonable  condi- 
tion, that  in  case  they  should  not  agree,  his  Majesty  should  decide.  But 
Maclean,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  short  of  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  island.     Sir 
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Jamesy  therefore,  resoWed  to  vindicate  his  right  by  an  appeal  to  arms^ 
though  his  force  was  fluriiiferiot  to  that  of  Sir  Lauchlan.    Taking  pes- 
Seiteion  of  a  hill  at  the  head  of  Loch  Grbynkt^  which  the  Macleans'  had 
ineiRlctTially  endeayoored  to  secure,  Sir  James  attacked  their  advahc^ 
guard,  whidi  he  forced  to  fall  back  upon  their  main  body.'    A  desperate 
stroggle  then  took  place,  in  which  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both 
Ades.    Sir  Lauchlan  was  killed  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  wiio 
Were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  boats  and  vessels.     Besides 
their  chiei^  the  Macleans  left  eighty  of  their  principal  men,  and  two 
hundred  common   soldiers,    dead  on   the   field  of  battle.    Lauchlan 
Barroch-Maclean,  son  of  Sir  Lauchlan,  was  dangerously  wounded»..but 
escaped.    Sir  James  Macdonald  was  also  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
never  folly  recovered  from  his  wounds.     About  thirty  of  the  Clandonald 
were  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded.     Sir  Lauchlan,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  (jordon,  had  consulted  a  witch  before  he  undertook  this  journey 
into  Islay,  who  advised  him,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  land  upon  the  island 
on  a  Thursday  ;  secondly,  that  he  should  not  drink  of  the  water  of  a  well 
near  Groynard ;  and  lastly,  she  told  him  that  one  Maclean  should  be 
slain  at  Groynard.     '*  The  first  he  transgressed  unwillingly  (says  Sir 
Robert),  being  driven  into  the  island  of  Ha  by  a  tempest  upon  a  Thurs- 
day ;  the  second  he  transgressed  negligentlie,   haveing  drank  of  thai 
water  Ijiefor  he  wes  awair ;  ai^4  so  he  wes  killed  ther  at  Groinfu*d,  as  wes 
foretold  him,  bot  dpubtfuliie.     Thus  endeth  all  these  th^t  doe  trust  w 
such  kynd  of  responcesit  or  doe  hunt  after  them  I"*  ^ 

On  hecMriug  of  Maclean's  death  and  tbe  defeat  of  his  meu*  the  king 
t^c^me  so  highly  incensed. agaiost  the  Clandonaldi  that,  jSndiotg  he  had 
A  righ^  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  both  in  Kintyre  9^d  IsHByj  he  Juade 
a  grant  of  them  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Can^bells,  This;  gayis 
rise  to.  a^  number  qf  bloody  conflip^  between  the  Campbells  ai^d  the  Claur 
^piialdinihe  years  sixteen  hundj^ed.and  fourteen,  fifleen^  and fixt^eui 
iirhich  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the,latter«        ... 

Th^  rival  hous^  <<>f  Sutherland  and  Caithness  had  now  lived  on  firiend- 
ty  t^,rn^.  for  .so^e  y^jEurs.  .  After  spending  ^bout  eighteen  months  at 
courli,  :end  attppLdlQg..a  conventipn  of  the  estates  at  Edinburgh,  in,  July, 
fifteen  hi^ndred  and  ninety  eigh^  John,  sixth  ei^*!  of  Sutherland^  went 
to  the.  contineiity  whqre  he  remained  till  the  month  of  September,  sixteen 
nyjadrfEt^d.  T^<^  ^1  of  Caithness,  deeming  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  S^- 
therhai<),..a  $t  opportunity  for  cariying  into  efiect  some,  designs  against 
tim|,  c^U6^4  Willian^  M^ckay  obtain  leave  from  his.  brother.  Houcheon 
IVJack^y.to  hun(  in  the  policy  of  Durines  belonging jtb  the  earl  of  Su- 
tl^erUod.  •  The  earl  of  Caithness  thereupon  assembled  all  his  vas^s  aijid 
dependants^  and,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  made  demonstrations 
for  entering  Sutherland  or  Strathnaver.  As  soon  as  Mackay  was  in- 
forpicd  of  bis  intentions  he  sent  a  message  to  the  earl  of  Caithness,  iiiti- 

•  Hist  p.  238. 
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''mating  to  hW  that  h«  Vould  not  permit  him.  to  ent^r  either  of  theff 

/cQfintrieB.  or  to  croes  the  marches*.    The  earl  of  Caithness  returned  a 

?haugh^  answer ;  but  he  did  not  carry  his  threat,  of  invasion  into,  execu^ 

'  tion  on  ac^unt  of  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  firqia  the  C9TO* 

isent'    As  the  earl  of  Caithness  still  qontinu^d  to  threaten  an  iiivasioUj» 

the  earl  of  Sutherland  collected  his  forces,  in  .the  month  of  /ul;ss»  Bixl^^ 

hundred  and  one,  to  oppose  him.     Maqkay,  with  his  couotiyn^eo^  S009 

joined  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at  LaganrGaincamhd  in  Diricibatf  where  he 

was  soon  also  joined  by  the  Monroes  under  Robert  Monroe  of  Qenta^ 

ligh, "  and  the  laird  of  Assint  with  his  countrym^. 

White  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  force  was  thus  dissembling,,  the;  earl  ot 
Caithness  advanced  towards  Sutherland  with  his  ^rmy.  iThe  two  armies 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  three*  mQes  asunder,  i|ear  die.  hill  ot 
Bengrime.  In  expectation  of  a, battle  the  morning  after  their  enpampr 
pieuU  the  Sutherland  men  took  up  a  position  in  a  plain  which  la^  ber 
tween  the  two  armies,  called  Leathad  Reidh,  than  which  a  more  ^eonve- 
nient  station  could  not  have  been  selected.  But  the  commodiousness  of 
the  plain  was  not  the  only  reason  for  making  the  selection.'  There  had 
been  long  a  prophetic  tradition,  in  these  countries  that  a  battie  was  to  be 
fought  on  this  ground  between  the  inhabitants  of  Sutherland,  assisted 
by  the  Strathnaver  men,  and  the  men  of  Caithness  ;  that  although  the 
Sutherland  men  were  to  be  victorious  their  loss  Vould  be  great,  and 
that  the  loss  of  the  Strathnaver  men  should  even  be  greater,  but  that  the 
Cai^essmen  should  be  so  completely  oveftfa^wn  that  they  should  not 
be.  able,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  to  fecov^  the  blow  which  they 
^ere  to  Teceive.  This  superstitious  idea  made  such  an  impresdon  upoii 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  Sutherland  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  ^ejr 
could  be  restrained  from  immediately  attacking  their  enemies. 

The  earl  of  Caithness,  daunted  by  this  circumstance,  and  being  diffl* 
dent  of  the  ftdeUty  of  some  of  his  people,  whom  he  had  used  with  great 
cruelty,  sent  messengers  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland  expressing  his  regret 
at  what  had  happened,  stating  that  he  was  provoked  to  his  present  ntea- 
sures  by  the  insolence  of  Mackay,  who  had  repeatedly  dared  him  to  the 
attack,  and  that,  if  the  earl  of  Sutherland  would  pass  oyesr  the  affair,  he 
would  permit  him  and  his  army  to  advance  twice  as  &rinto  Caithness  as 
he  had  marched  into  Sutherland.  The  earl  of  Sutherland,  on  receipt  of 
this  offer,  called  a  council  of  his  fiiends  to  deliberate  upon  it  Ma^ay 
and  some  others  advised  the  earl  to  decline  the  proposal,  and  attack  the 
earl  of  Caithness ;  they  represented  to  him  that  as  he  had  collected  an 
excellent  and  i^esolute  army,  and  as  this  was  his  first  enterprise^  he 
should  give  to  the  world  a  specimen  of  his  prowess ;  that  if  he  let  •  the 
present  occasion  for  humbling  his  enenues  escape,  that  they  would 
again  grow  bold  and  insolent,  and,  presuming  upon  his  weakness,  mighl 
attempt  new  aggressions.  Others,  however,  of  the  earfs  advisers  were 
of  a  eontraiy  opinion,  and  thought  it  neither  fit  nor  reasonable  to  xisk 
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.10  many  lives  when  such  ample  salisfkction  was  offered.  A  sort  of 
middle  ooturse  was,  therefore^  adopted  by  giving  the  earl  of  Caithness 
an  opportunity  to  escape  if  he  indined.  The  messengers  were  accord- 
ingly  sent  baok  with  this  answer,  that  if  the  eari  of  CaithDess  and  hU 
army  would  remain  where  they  lay  tQl  sunrise  next  morning  they  might 
be  aE»ured  of  an  attack. 

When  this  answer  was  delivered  in  the  earl  of  Caithness'  camp,  his 
men  got  so  alanned  that  the  earl,  with  great  difficulty,  prevented 
them  from  running  away  immediately.  He  remained  on  the  field 
all  night  watching  l^em  in  person,  encouraging  them  to  remain,  and 
inaking  great  promises  to  diem  if  they  stood  firm.  But  his  entreaties 
were  quite  unavailing,  for  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  on  per- 
ceiving the  approaeh  of  the  eari  of  Sutherland's  army,  they  fled  from 
the  field  in  the  utmost  confbsion,  jostiing  and  overthrowing  one  ano- 
ther is  theur  flight,  and  leaving  their  whole  baggage  behind  Ihem.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  was  conmuinded  by  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Gacrtay  and  Donald  Balioch  Mackay.  The  right  wing  of 
the  main  body,  consisting  of  the  Strathnaver  men,  was  led  by  Mackay; 
the  Monroes  and  tibe  men  of  Assint  formed  the  left  wing,  and  the  earl 
of  Sutherland  oommanded  the  centre,  composed  of  the  Sutherland  men; 
A  body  of  the  Gordons,  under  the  direction  of  William  Gun-Mao* 
Mhic^Sheumais  of  Killeiman,  was  despatched,  by  a  circuitous  route,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Caithness  men  in  their  rear ;  but,  on  aK 
riving  at  the  place  appointed  for  tiiem,  they  found  that  the  ead  of 
Caithness'  army  had  disappeared.  They,  therdbre,  waited  for  the 
ocMning  up  of  the  main  body,  which  was  at  some  distance.  The  eari  of 
Sotherland  resolved  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy ;  but,  before  proceeding 
on  the  pursuit,  his  army  collected  a  quantity  of  stones  whidi  they  ac- 
cumulated into  a  heap  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  the  Caith- 
ness men,  which  heap  was  caHed  Cam-Teiche,  that  is,  the  Flight 
Cairn. 

-  Not  wishing  to  encounter  the  eari  of  Sutherland  under  the  adverse  chr- 
eumstanoes  which  had  occnrred,  the  earl  of  Caithness,  after  entering  hisown 
territories,  sent  a  message  to  this  effect  to  his  pursuer,  that  having  oom" 
plied  with  his  request  m  withdrawing  hie  army,  he  hoped  hostile  prd- 
ceedings  would  cease,  and  that  if  the  eari  of  Sutherland  should  advance 
with  his  army  into  Caithness,  Bari  George  would  not  hinder  him;  but  h^ 
suggested  to  him  the  |»^riety  of  appointing  some  gentkmeB  on  both  aides 
to  see  the  respective  annies  dissolved.  The  earl  of  SutheAand  acceded 
to  this  proposal)  and  sent  George  Gray  of  Cuttle,  eldest  son  of  Gilbert 
Gray  of  SordeU,  with  a  company  of  Msolute  men  into  Caithness  to  see 
the  army  of  the  eari  of  Caithness  bnriben  up,  who  aoeordmgly  wiUnssed 
the  disbanding  of  the  Caithness  m&Ht  who  retiuned  joyfoliy  to  their 
houses,  having,  as  they  conceived,  made  a  narrow  escape  witii  their 
Kvfls.    The  eari  of  Caithness,  in  his  tuni,  despatched  Alexander  Bane^ 
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ehief  of  the  CaithDess  Baiit8»  jvho  witaeified  the  dtmniiiiirf  of  tbe  mtI  <4 
Sutherland's  annj.*    .  . 

About  the  period  in  question,  greaft  eoQ^mo.ticiQa  took  pbco  in  Urn 
norths-west  isles,  in  oonsequenee  of  a  quarrel  between  Dodi^ald  Gorai 
Maodonald  of  Slate^  and  Sir  Rodeiiek  Maol^  of  Hnrrifi,  nvtmk  aipaa 
out  of  the  following  euronmstanees.  Donald  Oonn  Mandonaldt  iwtia 
had  married  the  aister  of  Sir  RoderidSi  infitigatftd  by  jeaions/s  had  eon* 
eeiTed  displeasure  at  her  and  put  her  away.  Having  eo«fkplaiaed  to  her, 
brother  of  the  treatment  thusi  received*  Sir  Roderick  sent  a  message  p9i 
Macdonald  requiring  him  to  take  back  his  wife.  Instead  of  conq»iyiU|g 
with  this  request,  Macdonald  brought  an  action  of  divorce  agafaist  heiTi: 
and  having  obtained  decree  therein,  he»  thereupon,  married  the  sis^r  of 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  lord  of  Kintail.  Sir  Roderick,  who  coi«idoi«d 
himself  disgraced  and  his  fiunily  dishonoured  by  such  proceeding^ri  now. 
determined  to  wipe  aM^ay  the  staio»  as  h^  thought,  by  nviragiag  hiivelf 
upon  his  brother-in-law.  Assembling,  tbdrefo«ei.aU  hia  cow^oien  and 
bk  tribe,  the  Siol-Thormatd,  without  delay,  he.  iavaded  with  ;fire  and 
sword  the  lands  of  Macdonald,  m  the  isle  of  Skyei  to  which  h^  laid 
cUdm  as  his  own*  Macdonald  retaVated  thia  aggioeawn  by  ianduig  in 
Harris  with  his  forces,  which  he  laid  wastcy  and.alkev  Uttingaomeofthe 
hihabitants  retired  wi^  a  large  booty  in  oattia.  To  make  amends<  for 
this  ioss»  Sir  RoderMi  invaded  Uist»  which  belonged  to  MaedonakHand. 
despatched  his  cousin,  Donald  Qfau.  Macleod»  with  forty  men  inifcQf  the 
interior,  to  lay  the  island  waste,  and  to  eany  off  aqnantity  of  goods  and 
cattle  which  the  inhabitants  had  placed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church  of  Kiltrynard  aa  within  a  sanctuary.  This  exploit  turned  out  to 
be  very  serious,  as  Donald  Macleod  and  his  party  were  most  unexpeet* 
edly  attacked  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  their  prey  by  John  Ma&^Iain- 
Mhic-Sheumais,  a  kinsman  of  Maodonald,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  twelve 
men  who  had  remained  in  the  island,  by  whom  Donald  Macleod  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  booty  rescued 
Sir  Roderidt  thinking  that  the  force  which  had  attacked  his  cousin  wa* 
much  greater  than  it  was,  retired  from  the  island,  intending  to  retum  on 
a  future  day  with  a  greater  force  to  revenge  his  loss. 

This  odious  sjrstem  of  war&re  continued  till  the  hostile  parties  had 
almost  exterminated  one  another;  and  to  such  extremities  were  they 
reduced  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  followed  their  footsteps,  that 
they  were  compiled  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  other  fihhy  ani- 
mals, to  preserve  a  miserable  existence.  To  put  an  end,  if  possible,  at 
once  to  this  destructive  contest,  Macdonald  collected  all  his  remaining 
forces,  with  the  determination  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  his  oppo- 
nent; and  accordingly,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  one,  he  entered 
Sir  Roderick's  territories  with  the  design  of  bringing  him  to  battle. 
Sir  Roderick  was  then  in  Argyle  soliciting  aid  and  advice  from  the  earl 

*  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  p.  843. 
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of  Argyle  against  the  Clandonald ;  bat  on  hearing  of  the  iq>proach  of 
Macdonaldy  Alexander  Madeod^  brother  of  Sir  Roderick^  resolved  to 
tiy  the  result  of  a  battle.  Assemblings  therefore^  all  the  inhabitants  of 
his  brother's  lands,  together  with  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Siol-Thonnaid. 
and  some  of  the  Siol-Thorcaill»  he  encamped  close  l^  the  hill  of  Ben- 
qohillini  in  Skye,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  Clandonald  next  mom 
ing,  who  were  equally  prepared  for  the  combat.  Aoooidlngly,  on  the 
arrival  of  morning,  an  obstinate  and  deadUy  ight  took  places  which  last- 
ed the  whole  day>  each  sidi'oonttetkg^lth'the  utmost  valour  for  vie- 
tory ;  but  at  length  the  Clandonald  overthrew  their  opponents.  Alex- 
ander Hadeod  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner/ along  ^ith  Nei9^Mac- 
Alartair-Buaidbs.aiid  thirtiy  oUiem  of  the  cboiorst  m»  of  tba  Siol- 
ThbmaSd.  lain^tfao^Thbmmid  and  Thormaid-M a^-OTkonnidy  two 
near  kinsmen  of  Sir  Boderick,  and  several  others,  were'  slain. 

After  this  affiuTi,  a  reoonoiliation  took  place  b^ween  Macdcnald  and 
eii*  Roderick,  «t  Hie  soUoilaitlto  of  old  Angus  MaedoDridiof  Kki^*^ 
the  laird  of  CoU,  j^nd  other,  fHendii,  when  Macdonald  ifelivered'^upto 
Sir-Roderick  the- prisonorf  •  hi^  bad  takgn>at;  BenquhiByi  i  but  f^ttiiPvtgh 
these  parties  iiev«r«g«in  riiowed  'sayi  open  hostililf^  ihap  bmnghtiseve- 
rat  actions  at  law  agdnst  each  other,  the  one  dyimhig  from^the  other 
lespeotivdy,  eeriajn  |Mirts  of  their  posse^pps.  t  "Wh^ike  Moody,  ^ipfe 
between  these  two  rivals  was- ovov  Maodonaid  {Modua^risil  to-Ahft.auai 
of  Sutberiand,  and  renefwed  the  ahdetit  'leiigue  of  fisiehdihl^  attd  IUh 
an«e»  which  had  been  cootiacted  be^een  tbdr:  pred^p^ssoisi}  .    ..„.  « 
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F«ii4  b«lw«fii  tiie  Colq^ilMiuv  and  Maq(i»f  of»-De|»at  of  the  Co^uhottiit  and  Bnduui. 

ana— Harvh  prooeodingB  againat  the  Macgregora— The  chief  of  the  Maegragon  tai* 

■  'i^HdMUniBeHMBaae ExoeiMoa  ef  lita  Gh»if  ittidhli  hurta#n  .(^MMfalbaUi^ail tfia 

^iMii^lWPlaitd  W^ngtnqfwThft  ;hm»r  aut|awi<  ■  <  fttoewttiga  H^nak  >l«  «l«i  *te 

people— Aliflter  Mack-WilUam-Moir  beheaded— Munler  of  A^ua  Mack-Kenneth- 

Mack-AUflter— Circumstaaoea  which  led  thereto— The  Eajft  of  Calthnen  attempts  to 

Mrtiirb  the  Horth^Deadlr  quarrd  in  Bornodi^MeMttg  of  thi  Sitfli  of  Sonheriand 

^€dammmim)glm*  Tbat^neBmOiaik^^  ^fUia-flif  G^fthiiMB 

.«nd  Ofjm99^y#i«d  Mwiwn  Iba  Mormya  apd  apme.of  the  SelU-Tho^pu^Piaventloaa 

in  Moray  among  tl»e  Dunbara— Quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  rvitlin^>f,  gjod  ihe  Chief 

'WUe  Madcaj»— Commotlom  in  Lewfa  among  the  Madeed»-<Pio6eedHngft  df  Toxqttfll 

■fteiirtilighMAfMiifoiypaiidMt  Dfth0iMirhwwle»   Immimel  I^ewU^hy^ifiB  ad- 

.  .Mlmpa-^They  avf  iiocQed  to  Abandon  iU^Seoond  infaaion  and  final  Abandonment  of 

Lewis— Plane  of  Lord  Kintall  to  obtain  poasesdoQ  thereof— Acquires  right  thereto — 

'  'fi^tpufalbn  of  VMn  Madeod—dnarrel  between  the  Laird  of  Raaay  and  Buekmisia  of 

'^CMrtridiM-Baia^aiidiMadHniter  rtaogar  af  €WiMb,    kiUad-J)a|ndatfoM  Af 

>.VrUU«^  lCa|Ql|TAngin«Eoiy-P'AypMheD«hui  of  Arthur  Smith*  a  false  coiner— Hia 

trial  and  liberation— Employed  by  the  Earl  of  Caithnees— Commtssion  against  Smith-^ 

Apprehended  lit  Thurao— Tiimalt  In  the  town  in  eonaeqiienoe«*Tli»  £ail  of  CaithileM 

pmanitea  the  Commlaslonei^— Submiasioii  of  difitoenceo. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  aiztoen  hundred  and  two,  the  west  of  Scot- 
land was  thrown  into  a  state  of  oombustion.  In  oonseqaence  (^  the  re- 
newal of  some  old  quarrels  between  Golquhoun  of  Luss,  the  chief 
of  that  sumamey  and  Alexander  Macgregor  chief  of  the  Clan-Gregon 
Aggressions  had  formerly  been  committed  on  both  sides ;  fiist  by  Luss 
and  his  party  against  some  of  the  Macgregorsy  and  then  by  John  Mac- 
gr^or,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  against  the  laird  of  Luss  and  his  de- 
pendants and  tenants.  To  put  an  end  to  these  dissensions,  Alexander 
Macgregor  left  Rannoch,  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred  of  his 
kinsmen  and  friends,  entered  Lennox,  and  took  up  his  quarters  on  the 
confines  of  Luss's  territory,  where  he  expected,  by  the  mediation  of  his 
friends,  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  As  the  laird  of 
Luss  was  suspicious  of  Ma<^regor's  real  intentions,  he  assembled  all  his 
▼assals,  with  the  Buchanans,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  300  horse, 
and  500  foot,  with  the  design,  if  the  result  of  the  meeting  should 
not  turn  out  to  his  expectations  and  wishes,  to  cut  off  Macgregor  and 
his  party.  But  Macgregor,  anticipating  his.  intention,  was  upon  his 
guard,  and,  by  his  precautions,  defeated  the  design  upon  him.  A  con- 
ference was  held  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  all  difi'erences ;  but  the 
meetiinc  broke  up  without  any  adjustment ;  Macgregor  then  proceeded 
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homewards.  The  laird  of  Luss,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  immediately  fol- 
lowed Macgregor  with  great  haste  through  Glenfreon,  in  fhe  expecta- 
tion of  coming  upon  him  unawares,  and  defeating  him ;  but  Macgregor, 
who  was  on  the  alert,  observed,  in  due  time,  the  approach  of  his  pur- 
suers, and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly.  He  divided  his  company 
into  two  parts,  the  largest  of  which  he  kept  under  his  own  command, 
and  placed  the  other  part  under  the  command  of  John  Macgtegor^ 
his  brother,  whom  he  dispatched  by  a  circuitous  route,  tor  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Luss's  party  in  the  rear,  when  they  should  least  expect  to 
be  assailed.  This  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  result  was,  that  after  a 
keen  contest,  Luss's  party  was  completely  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of 
two  buadred  n^en,  besides  several  gentlemen  and  burgesses  of  tiie  town 
of  Dumbarton.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  Mac^r^gors,  John,  the 
brother  of  Alexander,  and  'another  person  alone,  were  kiUed,  though 
some  of  the  party  were  wounded. 

The  laird  of  Luss  and  his  friends  sent  early  notice  of  their  diMster 
to  tbe  king,  and  they  succeeded  so  effectually  by  misrepresenting  the 
whole  affair  to  him,  and  exhibiting  to  his  majesty  eleven  score  bl«^y 
shirts  belonging  to  those  of  their  party  who  were  siahi,  that  the  king 
grew  exceedingly  incensed  at  the  Clan-Gregor,  who  had  no  per- 
son about  the  king  to  plead  their  cause,  proclaimed  them  rebdsL 
and  interdicted  all  the  lieges  from  harbouring  or  having  any  eeannani- 
cation  with  them.  The  earl  of  Argyle  with  the  Catnpbells  were  after- 
wards sent  against  the  proscribed  dan,  who  hunted  them  through  the 
country.  About  sixty  of  tlie  clan  made  a  brave  stand  at  Beatoft  agaiast 
a  party  of  two  hundred  chosen  men  belonging  to  the  Gian-Cameron, 
Olan-Nab,  and  Clan-Ronald,  under'  the  command  of  Re^rt  CampMl, 
son  of  the  laitd  of  Glenorchy,  when  Duncan  Aber^,  one  of  the  diief* 
ta&ns  of  the  Clan-Gregor,  and  his  son  Duncan,  and  seven  getitiemea  of 
Campbell's  party  were  Idlled.  But  although  they  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  killed  many  of  their  pursuers,  the  Maegregort,  a^fter  maby 
skirmishes  and  great  losses,  were  at  last  overcome.  Commissiens'  were 
thereafter  sent  through  the  kingdom,  for  fiaing  those  who  had  harboured 
any  of  the  Clan,  and  for  punishing  all  penons  who  had  kept  up  aby 
communication  witii  them,  and  the  fines  so  levied  were  given  by  the 
king  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  converted  the  same  to  his  own  use  as  a 
recompense  for  his  services  against  the  unfortunate  Maogregors. 

Alexander  Macgregor,  the-eh!ef,  after  suffering  many  neis^tiides  of 
fortune,  and  many  privations,  at  hist  surrendered  himself  to  the  earl*  of 
Argyle,  on  condition  that  he  should  grant  him  a  safo  eoaduct  int»  -Eng- 
land to  king  James,  that  he  might  lay  before  his  toBJegty  a  tme  stst^  of 
the  whole  affair  from  the  commencement,  and  crave  the  royal  nerey; 
and  as  a  seearity  for  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  delivered  up  to  .Atfgyle 
thirty  of  his  choicest  men,  and  of  the  best  reputation  among  tha  okm 
as  hostages  to  remain  in  Argyle  in  custody,  till  his  return  from  Eng- 
land.   But  no  sooner  had  Macgregor  arrived  in  Berwick  on  his  way  to 
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LondoDy  than  he  ivas  basely  aneated,  and  brought  back  by  the  earl  Ut 
£dinbiupgfa»  and,  by  his  influence*  executed  along  with  the  thirty  host* 
ages.  Aigyle  hcqied,  by  these  means^  ultiniatdy  to  annihilat.e  the  whde 
clan ;  but  in  this  cruel  design  he  was  quite  disappointedi  for  the  dan 
speedily  increased^  and  became  almost  as  powerful  as  before.* 

While  the  Highland  borders  were  thus  disturbed  by  the  warfiure  be- 
tween the  Macgregors  and  the  Colquhouns,  a  commotion  happened  in  the 
interior  of  the  Highlands,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Clan- 
Kenxie  and  the  laird  of  Gleogany,  who»  according  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
was  '<  unezpertandnnakilfnllinthelawesoftherealme."  Fnomhlswant 
of  knowledge  of  the  law»  the  Clan-Kenzie  are  said  by  the  same  writer 
to  have  **  eaaalie  intrapped  him  within  the  compas  thereof/'  certainly  by 
no  means  a. difficult  matter  in  those  lawless  times;  and  having  thus  made 
him  comnalt  himself  they  procured  a  warrant  for  citing  him  to  iqppear 
before  the  justiciary  court  at  Edinburgh,  which  they  took  good  care 
should  not  be  served  upon  him  peraonally.  Either  not  knowing  of 
these  l^al  proceedings,  or  neglecting  the  summons»  Glengarry  did  not 
appear  at  Edinbuigh  on  the  day  appointed,  but  went  about  revenging 
the  slaughter  of  two  of  his  kinsmen,  whom  the  Clan-Kenzie  had  killed 
after  the  summons  for  Glengarry's  aj^pearance  had  been  issued.  The 
consequence  was  that  Glengar^  and  some  of  his  followers  were  outlawed 
ThvoHgh  the  interest  of  .the  eacl  of  Dunformline,  lord  chaoqellor  of 
Scotlandt  Kenpeth  M)»okenzie,  afterwards  created  Lord  Kintail,  ob- 
tain a  OQij^mteHotn  against  Glengacry  and  his  people^  which  occaBioned 
geeat  alanghtey  and  trouble*  Being  assisted  by  many  followers  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  Mackenzie,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  in- 
vaded Glengairy's  territocie%  which  he  wasted  and  destroyed  with  fire 
ftnd  swoid  without  cofitroL  On  his  retuni,  Mapken^ie  besieged  the 
castle  of  Strome>  which  ultimately  surrendered  to  him.  To  assist  Ma&- 
keasde  i|i  ibis  expedition^  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  in  token  of  the  ancient 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  his  fionily  and  the  Mackenzies, 
sent  two  hundred  and  forty  well  equipped  and  able  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Gordon  of  Embo.  Mackenzie  again  returned  into 
Glengarry,  where  he  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  commanded  l^  Glen- 
gany'a  ehfest  son,  in  which  the  latter  and  sixty  of  his  followers  were 
killed.  The  Mackenzies  also  suffered  some  loss  on  this  occasion.  At 
last,  after  much  trouble  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides^  an  agreement  was 
entered  into,  by  which  Glengajnry  renounced  in  fovour  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, the  castle  of  Strome  and  the  ac^acent  lands.* 

In  the,  year  sixteen  .hundred  and  fiv^  the  peace  of  the  northern  High- 
lands was  about  being  distobed  by  one  of  those  atrocious  occurrences, 
ao  common  at  that  time.  The  chief  of  the  Mackays  had  a  servant 
named  Alastair-Mao-Uilleam-Mhoir.  This  man  having  some  business  to 
transact  in  Caithness,  went  there  without  the  least  apprehension  of  dan- 

•  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  247.  f  Ibid.  p.  918. 
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Her,  m  th%  eutt  of  Svtfaterland  aodCaithiMfla  had  aettbd  all  Iheif  dMm 
mee94  N^  MODcr,  bow««er»  did  the  latter  hear  of  MafChUilleitthlfiiair^ 
ttfrivalki  Oaithutfiy ^than  he  sent  Hcoiy  Sioolauv hia baatad  l)Midi«) 
vith  a  party  of  nan  to  kill  hkn*  Mae-Uilikinm  Mhoir»  beioga  boU  apd 
r^iolata  ttan,  waa  not  openly  atlaeked  by  fibiolair;  ba*  oa  entwi^g 
the  hooae  ivhare  SiAae-Uilleam^Mhoivhad  taken  «p  hia  raaidenoe,.Jb» 
end  kia  pflirty  pretended  that  tbty  had  eoaie  on  a  friendly  nail  to  im 
to  enjoy  themieKea  in;  b»  compaay.  Not  aaapectlBg  their  hoatile  intaDr 
tkMM^  he  uiTitdd  them  toait  down  and  dtink  with  hhn ;  bolecane^.baid 
they  Hdten  their  aeatairfam  they  aebnd  MaoUtUeam-^Mheir,,  and  eaivjfid 
hlaA  off  priaotier  to  the  eari:  of  Gaithneaa^  who  cauaed^oaio  be.behwwffwfa 
In  hia  ount  preMdee^  the  following  day*  The  fidelily.  of  thia  opfortiiMlt 
vftantp  Maidtayy  hia  nwatar^  dnting  the  disptttea  betweea  tbeearia,^ 
idntherladd  and  OaitiineWy  waa  the  naaie  iot  whieh  hA  auflered*  Maor 
ieay,  resolved  upon  gettmg  the  earl  puniahed*  entered  a  legal  ptoBeentioa 
agaUat  hiaa  nl  Ediaboxghy  but  hy  the  anediation  aC  the  Qarqiiia-^ 
Haiid^  the  aait  wnaquathed.* 

>'  <In  July,  rixtoen  hundred  and  five^ a ararderwaaoonMnitted in  Stialh* 
tMArer,  by  Robert  Gray  ef  Hopadale  or  Ofpisddl,  upan  the  body  rof 
ABg«n-Mae^Kenneth«Ma0«AIi8ter,  one  of  the  SioMdhurchaidhilUNiir 
bhiBich,  iittdar  thafattawing  oinmtnRtanaes.  Jefan  Gtny.<of  SUba  hdd  Ae 
lands  ^  Atdinkh  tinder  John,  the  fifth  of  tfant  name^  oaal  offiuthmteck 
$»  aoj^rkn*!  whieh  Innda  the  gxunRjUather  of 'Angnft^  Mne^Kcnnekh  Im^kk 
possession  from  John  Maekay/  son  of  Y^Rty-Mai&ay;  who».)>cfrMiiAe 
tiine  of  this  eari  Johti^  )|K»sewod  some  laada  In  Breaefaat.  *  •  UMiea.  John 
Gray  dbtahied  flM  grant  bf  Ardhish  ftom  John  the'  fifths  he.idknrad 
'K^tfneHi  Mac-Alisteiv  the  ftther-of  Angus 'Mha^Kennelh^t*  retail 
pos^esMon  thereof  which  lie  eontiniied  to  do  till-  about  tin'  year^fiftean 
bnndred  aiid^  sevetaty^three.  '  Ahenl  this  period  «  farianee  ansa 
iMween'John'G^y  and  Hugh  MHirray  df  Abenners^ hi-eeiacqueneeof 
'^oitae  law*8Qits  which  they  cairied  on  against  one  another;  bat^hey 
#ere  reconciled  by  Alexander,  eart  of'Sntlieriand,  who  beoame  bontM 
10  J)ay  a  SOU)  of  money  to  Johti  <jray,Tor  Hugh  Mmmsyj  who  wia  in 
the  meantime  *to  g^t  possesaiton  of  the^  landfir  of  Ardlnsh  in  eeeurityl  'As 
'^fohn  Gray  ^till' retired  the  pttiperty  and  kept  K^netii  Mhc^Aliytch* 
In  'die  possession  llfaereof  at  the  old  renti  the  'Mwrraya  toodc  umteagfe 
"  at  hiih,  and  pt-evailed  npon  the  earl  of  butheHtod  t^  g^ant  a  eottteyande 
of  t!he  wadset  or  mortgage  over  Ardinsfa  ia  ftvonr  of  Aagtis  Mnrray, 
fbrmei'ly  bailie  of  Dornoch.  In  the  meaiithne,  Kenbeth  Mae-^AIiater 
dUed,  leaving  his  son,  AngtM  Mac^Kenneth,  in  posses^ioif;  Aargas  Miir« 
ray  having  acquired  the  mortgage,  now  endeavoured 'to  raise  the  rental 
'  Ardibsh,  but  Angus  MaclCenneth  refusing  to  pay  more  thatir  faisr  f^her 
had  paid,  was  dispossessed,'  and  the  land^  were  let  to  WifliamMsM^aih- 
Mac-Kenneth,  cousin  of  Angu^  Mac-Keiinetb.  ThU  pr6efeedttgf^'#)<iiA- 
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wilb»  and'tiM^^iuy  «nder >doiidofn%iit^  tad  wMttsHmd  ww  ho  that 
00  WlMr  pMiOD  fliiaald  fMmesB  tfad  iaadA- tat  Jiii»d(  tfattt  he  ijUed ,  w 
leM  thiui  niUQ^dier  peMOM»  who-had'sucoenivel)'  endaavaored  to  ocqup^ 
tkitm.  No  HMe  tcnnite  being  dnposed  ta  oonapgr  AidNiBh  «t  the 
rifek  df  Ifaebliiiviy  Md  Aagos  Maney' getting  liFenned:of  hip  pppwaiom 
N0igBl»d  Ms  light  td  Gilbert  Chnay  of  fiUfoo  ba  ^hadsetb  oCJohn  Gray, 
hialbtbepj  Gilbeft^ tbacepAerr eonvefad theinroparty. t»£pbert Gmf  joi 
0«t>kdeil):  Mg-e^cond  aon-^  bat  Robeit^ being  diaindkiad  to  aUoir.Angaa 
MaokenMtii,  who  had  agahi  oblaitad  poaBenao^  totfontiMe  teMnt^he 
diapoatcaiod  Mm  and  let  the  land  to.;aae  Fiiday  Logmiy  bal.  thia  a^w 
tMtfeit^^f^aa  mfiMirad  hf  Madkennetk  ia  the  year  pistaoo  l^uadred  aad 
ibui^.'  JVfoiikeaMCh'ihea'fled  into  StratbaaTac  .vith  a  pai^  .eompeaed 
of  penoba  of  despeiata and  seoUaai  pasaioaaiike.hiBQKel^with  the  n- 
Milion  of  aaaoyiag  Robert  Gimybyitheir  ineunpoas*?  "pmy/hawing/aa* 
Mitained  that  Aey-  wevo  hi  the  pariih  of  CSraoh^ihe  aaiacdiHlelyra^ 
tacked  them  aad  killed  Mordo  Mackennedt^.tho'-hrather  4if  J»Qgaa» 
whottadea-aaivoareaoapey  and  again  tmtited  onto  .fitnthaarof*  .>He 
again fetara^intoSotfifilandon^theffiiatetf  Maj  aiateen'hiaHdredwid 
fi^iaady  Id  theabamee  ol.  Robert  Giaj^  bwirt  hitistablaf  withMNPia'  /of 
hia  eatile  at^OapjadeH<i  Gray  thaa  obtained  a  'waaraa*  i^Masti  Mao- 
iMHaatb^-  and  having  pDoaared  tfaaataiBtaaae  of  a  bedyiOf/man-ftooi 
4iohar  earlof >£hitlMefliiad/ he  enleaed  StralhnaMr  aad  attaobeAJdae- 
kanaelbat the  Cra&.4f  Heftp- aad  akw Uau* 

The  eari  of  CbMuiaai^diilitiagttha  Wfoaet  aitato  ia  a^^ 
aoma  time  been  Imsaed.  ta  xenptaiiiy  aaade  another  atteaipt  .ia,t|ie  moath,ef 
<Jal3^  nsteea  handled  and  aeaen,  to.haaA  in  Bengpdnw^  .wftfaoat  (^ikifg 
•perttiiaBiQo  fiMn  thereailof  Salhariaad}  bat  he.ima  .iHrareoted.fiyw,«o- 
oanyliihing  hk  puipoae  by.  the  asdden  fypeaninao.ia'  Stratbal\ynaf>tbe 
leagjoC  fiaihaflaid^  attcaidqd  byyhai.iklend  Maefcay^  andaia>a9i4errt»Ie 
body  of  their<  oaoatiym^f .  Abaqrt  the  w)M^e.  pf  ^e^  iab^ln^aata  .pf 
Doanoeh  tamed  oationthia:  oecaaionr  aad,^^  to  Stn|thul]y« .  Dnripg 
their  abtence  aqaanel  enaaed  in  the  toarn  betveen  one  John  Macp^iU» 
and  thiee bfotheta ef  thenaiae;.of  I^opej^ in  whifib one  of  the  latter  i^faa 
hilled ;  tiie  oiaoamalanoea  Reading  to.  aad  attending  which  were  theae. 
In  tha.year  ifle»  h^adied  aad  .elghty-firfy  William  Pop^  a  natis;e,,of 
RoMy  Mttled  in  Stttherlaiid»  and»  being  a  man  of.gQod^aiQ^opt,.w^ 
apfM>iated  aeheohnaater  m  Domochs  andafterwaida  became. it^reaifD^nt 
jniaiit^Ri '  He  alao  veceived  another  dfrical  aiyopntanent  in  Caitf^ieaH 
bymeaaaofwhieh»andof  hiaotbertiviqgyhabeca^ey  in  coarse  of  tiffpe, 
weidthy*  .Thia  good  aaeeesa  indaced  two  younger  brothers^  (!i^P^ 
•and  ThoauMy  to  leave,  their  native  country  aad  settle  in  Sutherlfad. 
.  Tbomaa  waa.aooa  made  ohanceUor  of  Caithness,  and  minister  of  BcjgiMt. 
Chadea  beoame  a  notary  public  and  a  measenger-at-armS|  ai}d  having 
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by  hm  good  oondael  and  agraMbie  oourwiatioit  ingralMted' faknaclf  tiilh 
the  «arl  of  Siith«iand»  lie  wbb  sppointed  lo  Iho  ofBee  of  sheilff^ileflE  ^ 
Sutherland.  Charles  and  Thottoa^  behig»  like  their  brothefv  o^  raf 
pnmdeni  diapoaitioiis,  soon  acquired  consldenMe  ^oateh,  which  they 
laid  out,  in  conjunetion  with  their  brother  WiDkaD^  in  the  (mrchase  <ii 
booses  in  the  town  of  Dornoch,  where  ikef  ohle%  resided.  Having 
aeqnired  a  very  eonsiderable  property  in  this  way^  many  of  the  iflfaabi« 
tants  of  the  town  envied  their  aequisitions,  and  took  every  oocaaion  ta 
inanh  them  as  intruders,  who  had  a  des^,  as  they  sopposedi  to  drive 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place  from  their  possessions.  On  Ibe  o^ 
caabn  in  qnestion,  William  and  Thomas  Pope,  along  with  other  minis^ 
ters,  had  held  a  meeting  at  Dornoch  on  diurdi  aflSrirs,  on  dissohing 
iHiiefa,  they  went  to  breakfitft  at  an  inn.  Whfle  at  break&st,  Jolm 
Macphaill  entered  the  house,  and  demanded  some  liqnor  lirom  the  mis^ 
tress  of  the  inn,  bnt  she  refused  to  give  him  any,  as  she  knew  him  la 
be  a  troublesome  and  quarrelsome  person.  Macphaill,  irritated  al  the 
refusal,  spoke  harshly  to  the  woman,  and  the  ministers  having  *mad^ 
some  excuse  for  her,  MacphaiU  vented  his  abuse  upon  them.  Being 
threatened  by  Thomas  Pope,  for  his  insolence,  he  pushed  an  arrow  wUh 
a  barbed  head,  which  he  lield  in  his  hand,  into  one  of  Pope's  avms.  Tlie 
psirties  then  separated,  bnt  the  two  Popes  being  observed  walking  ia 
the  dmrehyard,  in  the  evening,  with  &eir  swords  girt  about  them,  by 
Macphaill,  who  looked  upon  their  so  arming  themselves  as  a  threaa,  he 
immediately  made  the  circumstanoe  known  to  Houcheon  MacphaiU^  hli 
nephew,  and  one  William  Murray,  dl  of  whom  entered  the  (^rehyard 
and  assailed  the  two  brothers  with  the  most  vituperative  abuse.  Charkto 
Pope,  who  had  be»i  absent  from  town  the  whole  day,  learning,  on  hts 
return,  the  danger  his  brothers  were  in,  immediately  hastened  to  the . 
spot,  where  he  found  the  two  parties  engaged.  Charles  attacked  Murray, 
whom  he  wounded  in  the  face,  whereupon  Murray  instantly  killed 
him.  William  and  Thomas  were  grievously  wounded  by  Macphaill  and 
his  nephew,  and  left  for  dead,  but  they  ultimately  recovered.  As  diere 
were  at  that  time  no  persons  in  the  town  fHendly  to  the  Popes,  almost 
the  whole  population  having  gone  to  8trathully,  the  murderers  escaped. 
Macphaill  and  his  nephew  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  ended  their  days. 
After  tiiis  occurrence,  the  surviving  brothers  left  Sutherland  and  went 
back  into  their  own  country. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  the  earte  of  Caitfaftess 
and  Sutherland  again  met  at  Elgin  witii  their  mutual  friends,  and  once 
more  adjusted  their  differences.  On  Ms  occasion,  tiie  earl  of  Suther- 
land was  accompanied  by  large  parties  of  the  Gordons,  the  FVasers,  the 
Dunban,  the  Clan^Kenzie,  the  Monroes,  the  Clan^Chattan,  and  otiier 
friends,  whh^  so  displeased  the  earl  of  Caithness,  wfad  was  grieved  to 
see  his  rival  so  honourably  attended,  that  he  could  neter  afterwards  be 
induced  to  meet  again  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland  or  any  of  his  family. 

In  the  following  year,  viz.  sixteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  earl  of 
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GaiibBCM  emtbroitBil  hiniBelf  witb  tiie  nototkMtt  Patrick  SlewBr^  eftri  &I 
Orknejr.  8mw  aemoits  d  ike  laAler  beiag  ibfeod,'  by  rtrcai  of  'vea^ 
tkery  to  land  Is  CaiAnuaf  the  cud-of  GaithMsB  iqyprekoided  tkem^  wadt 
after  foieiag  tkem  to  saraBow  a  quairtify  of  qiirili^  whieii  eompletoiy  in* 
tofldoBted  tkeoif  he  ordexed  one  side  of  their  heads  and  beards  to  be 
sbaveci'  whiek  beiog*  doae^  ke  compelled  them  to  go  to  sea  althoagk 
tbe  storm  kad  not  abotecL  Having  widi  acme  difficulty  reacked  Orfb* 
Dey»  ths^r  kid  their  case  befoie  tlieir  waster,  who  iaiiBediately  eoa»* 
plained  to  tiia  kiag  and  eoiuictt»  Hk  bm^ss^  direeted  kis  eoancil  to 
take  ateps  fer  bringiiig  tke  ease  to  trial;  but  the  twoearis  having asiired 
io'  Ediobaigk  for  tke  pnrpoae  of  mutual  iecarimiaation»  they  were  im< 
duoedy  by  tkeir  fiaosda^  to  aiynst  tkeir  private-  qteivrcls  between  Ikeis* 
selves^  a  proposal  to  nHhich  thc(y  wisely  aooaded,  fer  aaniredly  aeithar 
eould  gain  by  a  eontrary  proeeeduig,  and  hatii  mighl,  by  expostng  oao^ 
ai»tker*&  oviBies>  hssre  suffered  gseady. 

During  the  year  last  meBtieaed»  a  quand  oecuired  in  Sutheriand 
between  Iver  Ma^Donidd^Mao-AUsler,  one  of  tbe  Siol  Thomai%  and 
Alesander  Murray  in  Auehindougfa*  Iver^  and  hia  eldest  son*  John» 
meeting  one  day  witk  Alexander  Murray,  and  his  son.  Thomas,  aa  al« 
tercation  took  plaoe  on  some  questions  in  dispute.  Vkout  words,  tkay 
pfDeeeded  to  Uovsi  and  the  resuU:  was,  that  John,  tke  son.  of  Ivor,  ami 
Alexander  Murmy,  were  killed*  Iver  then  led  into  StratknaTor,.  whi« 
tker  ke  was  followed  by  Thomas  Murmy,  aecompanied  by  a  paii^  of 
twanliy-firar  bkb^i  to  revenge  tbe  death  of  kis  fiither*  Ivor,.  lmwovor»> 
avoided  them,  and  having  assembled  some  friends,  he  attaoked  Munay» 
aaamnss,  at  the  kiU  of  Bineklibii^  and  eompeUed  kim  to  flee,»  aAav 
takmg  five  of  kis  men  prisonenn  whom  he  released  after  a  captivity  o£ 
five  dagnfc  Aa  the  ekief  of  the  Maokays  protected  Iver,  George  Murmgr 
of  Pullmie  took  19  ike  quanel,  and  annoyed  Iviea  and  kis  par^;  bi4 
theamtter  was  oou^uromlsed  by  Maoka|r»  wbo»paid  a  snm  of  money  to^ 
PulroBsie  and  Thomas  Murray,  as  a  repsiation  fi>r  ^vem-  Isssra  thi^. 
had  swtained  at  iitev's  hands  ducmg  his  outiawvy*  Tbi»  compromise^ 
was  the  naoee  readily  entered  mto  by  Pulrosaier  as  the  earl  of  Sulhacf 
buui  waa  rathec  &;vourable  to  Ives,  and  was  by  no  menna  displeased  ati 
him  for  tbe  intones,  he  did  to*  Ptelrossie,  who  had  notaeted  dutiluUy  toi>. 
wards  him.  Beauleo baving  lost  hiaown  son  in  the  quavrel»  who  wao 
kiUed  by  Thomas  Mhunray,  Iver  was  unjustly  dealt  with  in  being  aiado 
the  solb  object  of  persecution^* 

A  otvfl  dissension  oeoorred  about  this  time  in  Moray^  among  tfaa 
Dunban^  wimk  nearly  pnwred  &taL  to  that  fiunily;  To-  uademtand 
tho  Qrigm  of  diis.  dii^mte,  ft  is  necessary  to*  stotef  the  ciraumstanooa 
which  lod  to  it,  and  to  go  back,  to  the  pnnkMi.wben  Fatidok  Dunbfuv 
ibeffiff  of  Mocay,  and  tutor  and  uncle  of  Alwandsf  Dunbar  of  Wesl> 
iekl^  was  kiyed,  along  with  the  earl  of.  Momy  at  Dunibristle.    Alexan* 
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«ler  Dunbar  did  not  enjoy  his  inheritant^  long,  liaving  died  at  Dun* 
keld,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  unde,  under  circumstances  which  led 
to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  l>een  poisoned.     As  he  died  without  issue  he 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Dunbar>  son  of  Patrick,  slain  at  Duni- 
bristle,  by  a  sister  of  Robert  Dunbar  of  Burgy.     This  Alexander  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  and  was  directed  in  all  his  proceedings  by 
his  uncle  Robert  Dunbar  of  Burgy.     Patrick  Dunbar  of  Blery  and 
Kilbuyack  and  his  family,  imagining  that  Robert  Dunbar,  to  whom  they 
b<H«  a  grudge,  was  giving  advice  to  his  nephew,  to  their  prejudice,  con- 
ceived a  deadly  enmity  at  both,  and  seized  every  occasion  to  an- 
noy the  sheriff  of  Moray  and  his  uncle.     An  accidental  meeting  having 
taken  place  between  Robert  Dunbar,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  William 
Dunbar,  son  of  Blery,  h^h  words  were  exchanged,  and  a  scuffle  en- 
•aed,  in  which  William  Dunbar  received  considerable  injury  in  his  per- 
son.    Patrick  Dunbar  and  his  sons  were  so  incensed  at  this  occurrence^ 
that  they  took  up  arms  and  attacked  their  chief,  Alexander  Dunbar, 
sheriff  of  Moray,  in  the  town  of  Forres,  where  he  was  shot  dead  by 
Robert  Dunbar,  son  of  Bleiy.    John  Dunbar,  sheriff  of  Moray,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander,  and  his  brother  Robert  Duobar  of 
Burgy,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  murderers  of  his  broths  to  justice ;  but 
they  failed  in  consequence  of  Alexander  Dunbar  being,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  rebel  to  the  king,  having  been  denounced  at  tiie  horn  for  a  civ9 
cause.     The  abcnirdity  of  a  man  being  declared  an  outlaw  whom  any  per* 
s<m  might  slay  with  impunity,  merely  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  a  civil 
contract,  became  now  so  i^parent,  that  the  king  procured  an  act  to  be 
passed  in  the  ensuing  parliament  declaring  that  any  man  who  killed 
one  of  the  king^s  subjects  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
unless  the  person  killed  should  at  the  time  of  his  death  have  stood  de- 
nounced tot  a  criminal  cause.    But  although  John  Dunbar  and  his  bro* 
ther  did  not  succeed  in  their  prosecution,  Blery  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  John  Dunbar  in  satisfaction  of  his  brother's  slaughten 
and  he  was  compelled  to  remit  his  claim  upon  Robert  Dunbar  for  the 
bodily  injury  which  his  son  had  received.  Robert  Dunbar,  son  of  Blery, 
consented  to  go  into  Toluntary  banishment  into  Ireland ;  and  thus  this 
deadly  feud  was  stayed,  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation  effected  by  the 
fKendly  mediation  of  the  eari  of  DunfennUnci  tiien  lord  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  who  fixed  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  above-mentioned.* 

In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ten  the  eari  of  Caithness  and  Hov<« 
cfaeon  Maokay,  chief  of  the  Mackays,  had  a  difference  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  given  by  the  latter  to  a  gentleman  named  John  Su- 
therland, the  son  of  Mackay's  sister.  Sutheiknd  lived  in  Berridale  nn* 
derthe  earl  of  Caithness,  but  he  vas  so  molested  by  the  eari  that  he  IO0I 
aB  patience,  and  went  about  avenging  the  injuries  he  had  8astame4 
The  earl,  thereforci  cited  him  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  to  answer  to  c«v^ 
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tain  charges  made  i^aixist  him;  bat  not  obeying  the  siunmons,  he  nas 
.denounced  and  proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king.  Reduced^  in  eoniequenoey 
to  great  extremities^  and  seeing  no  remedy  by  whidi  he  could  retrieve 
himself  he  became  an  outlaw,  wasted  and  destroyed  the  earl's  country, 
and  carried  off  herds  of  cattlei  which  he  transported  into  Strathnaver,, 
the  country  of  his  kinsman.  The  earl  thereupon  sent  a  party  of  the 
Siol-Mhic-Imheair  to  attack  him,  and,  after  a  long  search,  they  found 
him  encamped  near  the  water  of  Shin  in  Sutherland.  He,  howev.en  wa» 
i^ware  of  their,  approach  before  they  perceived  him,  and,  taking  advaii- 
tuge  of  this  circumstance,  he  attacked  them  in  the  act  of  crossing  said 
water  before  they  were  acquainted  with  his  movements.  They  were 
in  consequence  defeated  and  pursued,  leaving  several  of  their  party  dead 
on  the  field. 

This  disaster  exasperated  the  earl,  who  resolved  to  prosecute  Mackay 
and  his  son,  Donald  Mackay,  fi)r  giving  succour  and  protection  within 
their  country  to  John  Sutherland,  an  outlaw.  Accordingly,  he  served 
both  of  them  with  a  notice  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to  answer 
Jto  the  charges  he  had  preferred  against  them.  Mackay  at  onoe  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  met  Sir  Robert  Gorw 
don,  who  had  come  fix>m  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
.Mackay  on  the  present  oceasi<m.  The  earl,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the 
troubles  which  John  Sutherland  had  occasioned  in  his  country,  was 
induced,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  to  settle  matters  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — that  he  should  forgive  John  Sutherland  all  past  injuries, 
and  restore  him  to  his  former  possessions ;  that  John  Sutherland  and  his 
fM*other  Donald  should  be  delivered,  the  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
hands  of  the  earl  to  be  kept  prisoners  for  a  certain  time;  and  that  Donald 
Mac-Thomais-Mhoir,  one  of  the  Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich,  and  a  follower 
of  John  Sutherland,  in  his  depredations,  should  be  also  delivered  up  to 
the  earl  to  be  dealt  with  aa  to  him  should  seem  meet,  all  of  which  sti- 
jvulations  were  complied  with*  The  earl  hanged  Donald  Mac-Thomais 
aa  soon  as  he  was  delivered  up.  John  Sutherland  was  kept  a  prisoner 
at  Gimigo  about  twelve  months,  during  whidi  time  Donald  Mackay 
made  several  visits  to  Earl  George,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  John  Su» 
therland  released,  in  which  he  at  last  succeeded ;  besides  procuring  a 
disoharge  to  Donald  Sutherland,  who,  in  his  turn,  should  have  ^urren^ 
dered  himself  as  pnsosier  on  the  release  of  his  brother  John ;  but  upon 
the  condition  that  he  and  his  father  Houcheon  Mackay  should  pass  the 
next  fi^lowing  Christmas  with  the  earl  at  Gimigo.  Maokay  and  his 
bceiber  William,  Msoording^y,  spent  their  Christmas  at  Gimigo,  but 
Donald  Mackay  was  prevented  by  business  firom  attending.  The  de- 
a^n  of  the  eari  of  Caithness  in  thus  &vonrfaig  Maokay,  was  to  sepiaras^ 
huufroro  the  interests  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  he  was  unsiiooeas* 

fid* 

Some  years  before  the    events  we    have    just    related,    a   com* 
motion  took  place   in  the   Lewis,  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of 
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Torcttill  Contmidagh  of  the  Cogigh  to  the  -pcmtmAoim  of  RodelMt 
Mftcleod  of  the  Lewis  fan  reputed  fiitfaer.  Roderick  had  fiMt 
married  Barbara  Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  MethveD,  by  ^diom  h€ 
had  a  son  named  TorcaiIl-Ire»  who,  on  arriving  at  nanhoody  gave 
proofe  of  a  wariike  disposition.  Upon  die  death  of  Barbam  Staarf , 
Maeleod  married  a  daughter  of  Mackenzie,  lord  of  Kintait,  whom  he 
afterwards  divorced  for  adultery  with  the  Breive  of  the  Lewis,  a  Mit 
of  judge  among  the  islanders,  to  whose  authority  they  submitted  th^m* 
selves  when  he  determined  any  debateable  point  between  them.  Madeod 
next  married  a  daughter  of  Maclean,  by  whom  he  had  two  soiis» 
Torcuill  Dubh  and  Tonnaid. 

In  sailing  firom  the  Lewis  to  Skye,  Torcuill-Ire,  eldest  son  of  Mae- 
leod, and  two  hundred  men,  perished  in  a  great  tempest.  TorquiU  C<Hi^ 
naldagh,  above  mentioned,  was  the  fruit  of  the  adulterous  connexion  be- 
tween Macleod's  second  wife  and  the  Breive,  at  least  Madeod  wouM 
never  acknowledge  him  as  his  son.  This  Torcuill  being  now  of  age^ 
and  having  married  a  sister  of  Glengarry,  he  took  up  arms  againsl 
Maeleod,  his  reputed  &ther,  to  vindicate  his  supposed  rights  as  Mac^ 
leod's  son,  being  assisted  by  Tormaid,  Ougigh,  and  Murthow,  three  of 
the  bastard  sons  of  Maeleod.  The  old  man  was  apprehended  and 
detained  four  years  in  captivity,  when  he  was  released  on  the  condition 
that  he  sliould  acknowledge  Torcuill  Connaldagh  as  his  lawful  son. 
Tormaid  Ougigh  having  been  slain  by  Donald  Maeleod,  his  brother,  an- 
other natural  son  of  old  Maeleod,  Torcuill  Connaldagh,  assisted  by 
Murthow  Maeleod,  his  reputed  bastard  brother,  took  Donald  prisoner 
and  carried  him  to  Cogigh,  but  he  escaped  from  thence  and  fled  te 
his  father  in  the  Lewis,  who  was  highly  offended  at  Torcuill  for 
seizing  his  son  Donald.  Maeleod  then  caused  Donald  to  apprehend 
Murthow,  and  having  delivered  him  to  his  father,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  him  in  the  castle  of  Stornoway.  As  soon  as  Torcuill  heard  of  this 
occurrence,  he  went  to  Stornoway  and  attacked  the  fort,  which  he  took, 
after  a  short  siege,  and  released  Murthow,  He  then  apprehended  Ro- 
derick Maeleod,  killed  a  number  of  his  men,  and  carried  off  all  the 
charters  and  other  title-deeds  of  the  Lewis,  which  he  gave  in  cus- 
tody to  the  Mackenzies.  Torcuill  had  a  son  named  John  Madeod,  whu 
was  in  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly ;  he  now  sent  for  him, 
•fend  on  his  arrival  committed  the  charge  of  the  castle  of  Stornoway 
to  him,  into  which  old  Madeod  was  imprisoned.  John  Madeod 
being  now  master  of  the  Lewis,  and  acknowledged  superior  thereof,  he 
proceeded  to  expel  Rorie-Og  and  Donald,  two  of  Roderick  Mac- 
leod's bastard  sons,  from  the  island ;  but  Rorie-Og  attacked  him  in  Stor^ 
noway,  and  after  killing  him,  released  Roderick  Madeod,  his  father,  who 
possessed  the  island  in  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Torcuill 
Connaldagh,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Clan-Keuzie,  got  Donald  Madeod 
into  his  possession  and  executed  him  at  Dingwall. 

Upon  the  death  of  Roderick  Madeod,  his  son  Torcuill  Dubh  succeeded 
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ki«  in  the  Lewis  and  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Roderick  Maeieod  qf 
Harris.  Taking  a  grudge  at  Rorie-Og»  kia  brother,  he  i^reheaded 
ktm  and  sent  him  to  Madeaa  to  be  detained  by  him  in  pnson ;  but 
iie  escaped  out  of  Maclean's  hands,  and  afterwards  perished  in  a  snow 
akomk  As  Torcuill  Dubh  ezdaded  Torcuili  Connaldagh  fhmi  the  sue* 
cession  of  the  Lewis,  as  a  bastard,  the  Cian-Kenaie  formed  a  design  te 
purchase  and  conquer  the  Lewis,  which  they  calculated  on  accomplish- 
ing firom  the  simplicity  of  Torcuill  Connaldagh,  who  had  now  no  friend 
to  advise  with,  and  from  the  dissensions  which  unfortunately  existed 
among  the  race  of  the  Siol-ThorcuilL  This  scheme,  moreover,  received 
the  aid  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Torcuili  Connaldagh  and 
the  clan,  by  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  daughter  and  Rode- 
rick Mackenzie,  the  lord  of  Kintail's  brother.  The  clan  did  not 
avow  their  design  openly,  but  they  advanced  their  enterprise  under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  Torcuill  Connaldagh,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Kintail  family,  and  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  destroying  the  fa- 
mily of  Macleod  of  Lewis,  together  with  his  tribe,  the  Siol»Thorcuill, 
and  by  the  ruin  of  that  family  and  some  neighbouring  clans,  this  ambi- 
tious clan  became  veiy  powerful  and  made  themselves  complete  masters 
of  Lewis  and  other  places.  As  Torcuill  Dubh  was  the  chief  obstacle 
in  their  way,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  preparatory  to 
which  a  private  meeting  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  afterwards  Lord  Kintiul,  ■  Torcuill  Connaldagh,  Macleod, 
Breive  of  Lewis,  and  Murthow  Macleod,  the  bastard  brother  of  Tor- 
cuill Dubh.  At  this  meeting  Kenneth  Mackenzie  delivered  an  opinion, 
that  in  order  to  advance  Torcuill  Connaldagh  to  the  possession  of  the 
Lewis,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  Torcuill  Dubh  out  of  the  way, 
a  proposition  which  was  unanimously  adopted ;  but  a  difficulty  occurred 
in  getting  a  person  willing  to  undertake  such  a  barbarous  task.  At  last 
the  Breive  was  persuaded  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  other  three,  and 
on  being  promised  a  great  reward,  to  agree  to  assassinate  Torcuill  Dubh^ 
after  which  the  meeting  broke  up.  Thereafter  the  Breive,  accompanied 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  tribe,  the  Clann-Mhic-Gbille-Moir,  went  in  a 
galley  towards  the  isle  of  Rasay,  and  in  his  course  fell  in  with  a  Dutch 
ship  partly  laden  with  wine,  which  he  compelled  to  follow  him  into  the 
Lewis.  Having  arrived  there,  he  invited  Torcuill  Dubh  and  a  party  of 
.his  people  to  a  banquet  on  board  the  Dutch  vessel;  but  they  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves,  in  the  expectation  of  being  regaled  with  wine, 
when  they  were  all  apprehended,  tied  with  cords  and  carried  to  the 
country  of  the  Clan-Kenzie,  into  the  presence  of  the  lord  of  Kintail,  who 
ordered  Torcuill  Dubh  and  his  company  to  be  beheaded,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly were  in  the  month  of  July  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven* 
At  the  time  of  their  execution  an  earthquake  happened,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  executioners. 

The  Mackenzies  had  now  gained  a  great  step  in  the  advancement  of 
their  avaricious  plans,  but  they  nevertheless  hated  the  Breive  and  (he 
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ti'ibe  for  their  perfidy  towards  their  master.  These,  repenting  of  « hat 
they  had  done,  and  seeing  themselves  detested  by  all  men,  returned  into 
Lewis,  and  dreading  an  attack,  strengthened  themselves  within  a  fort  in 
the  island  called  Neisse*  But  they  were  soon  driven  from  this  strong- 
hold by  Neill  Macleod,  the  bastard  brother  of  Torcuill  Dubhwith  the 
loss  of  several  men. 

Some  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  Fife,  hearing  of  these  distur- 
bances in  Lewis,  were  enticed,  by  the  encouragement  held  out  by  persons 
who  had  visited  the  island,  and  by  the  reputed  fertility  of  the  soil,  to 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  The  professed  object  of  these 
adventurers  was  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  but  their  real  design  was,  by 
means  of  a  colony,  to  supplant  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  to  drive  them 
from  the  island;  but  the  speculation  proved  ruinous  to  many  of  thenif 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  they  sustained,  lost  their  estates,  and 
were,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  abandon  the  bland.  In  pursuance  of  their 
plan,  they  obtained  from  the  king,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety 
nine,  a  gifl  of  the  Lewis,  which  was  then  alleged  to  be  at  his  gratuitous 
disposal.  Having  assembled  in  Fife,  these  adventurers  collected  a  body 
of  soldiers  and  artificers  of  all  sorts,  whom  they  sent,  along  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  a  plantation,  into  the  Lewis,  where,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  they  began  to  erect  houses  in  a  convenient  part  of  the 
island,  and  soon  completed  a  small  but  handsome  town,  in  which  they 
took  up  their  quarters.  The  new  settlers  were  however  much  annoyed 
in  their  operations  by  Neill  and  Murthow  Macleod,  the  only  sons  of 
Roderick  Macleod  who  remained  in  the  island.  Murthow  Macleod  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  the  Laird  of  Balcolmy,  and,  having  taken  his 
ship,  killed  all  his  men.  Afler  detaining  Balcolmy  six  months  in  cap- 
tivity, he  was  released  upon  promising  a  ransom ;  but  he  died  on  his  re- 
turn to  Fife,  and  Murthow  in  consequence  was  dbappointed  of  the 
promised  sum. 

In  the  meantime,  Neill  Macleod  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Murthow, 
for  harbouring  and  maintaining  the  Breive,  and  such  of  his  tribe  as  were 
still  alive,  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  the  murder  of  TorcuiU 
Dubh.  Neill  thereupon  apprehended  his  brother,  and  some  of  the  Clan- 
Mhic-Ghille-Mhoir,  all  of  whom  he  killed,  reserving  his  brother  only 
alive.  When  the  Fife  speculators  were  informed  that  Neill  had  taken  Mur- 
thow, his  brother,  prisoner,  they  sent  him  a  message  offering  to  give 
him  a  share  of  the  island  and  to  assist  him  in  revenging  the  death  of 
Torcuill  Dubh,  provided  he  would  deliver  Murthow  into  their  hands. 
Neill  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  gone  thereafter  to  Edinburgh, 
he  received  a  pardon  from  the  king  for  all  his  past  offences. 

These  proceedings  frustrated  for  a  time  the  designs  of  the  Mackenzies 
upon  the  island,  and  the  lord  of  Eintail  almost  despaired  of  obtaining 
possession  by  any  means.  As  the  new  settlers  now  stood  in  his  way,  he 
resolved  to  desist  from  persecuting  the  Siol-Torcuill,  and  to  cross  the 
former  in  all  their  undertakings,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.     He 
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Tiad  for  some  time  kept  Tormaid  Madeod,  the  lawful  brother  of  Torculll 
Dubh,  a  prisoner;  but  he  now  released  him,  thinking  that,  upon  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Lewis,  all  the  islanders  would  rise  in  his  favour,  and  he 
was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for,  as  Sir  Robert  Gordon  observes, 
"*  ail  these  islanders,  (and  lykwayes  the  Hielanders,)  are,  by  nature, 
most  bent  and  prone  tp  adventure  themselves,  their  lyffs,  and  all  they 
have,  for  their  masters  and  lords,  yea  beyond  all  other  people/'*  In 
the  meantime,  Murthow  Macleod  was  carried  to  St  Andrews,  and  there 
executed.  Having  at  his  execution  revealed  the  designs  of  the  lord  of 
Kintail,  the  latter  was  committed  by  the  order  of  the  king  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  from  which,  however,  he  contrived  to  escape  without  trial, 
by  means,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  then  Lord-Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

On  receiving  pardon  Neill  Macleod  returned  into  the  Lewis  with  the 
Fife  adventurers;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  island  when  he  quar- 
relled with  them  on  account  of  an  injury  he  had  received  from  Sir  James 
Spence  of  Wormistoun.  He,  therefore,  abandoned  them,  and  watched  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  them.  They  then  attempted  to  ap- 
prehend him  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  middle  of  a  very  dark  night  Sir 
James  Spence  sent  a  party  to  apprehend  Neill  and  Donald  Dubh-Mac- 
Rory,  a  gentleman  of  the  island,  who  had  assisted  Neill  against  them ; 
but  Neill,  contrary  to  Sir  James's  expectations,  was  completely  on  his 
guard,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  party,  he 
attacked  them  furiously,  killed  sixty  of  them,  and  pursued  the  remainder 
till  day  light  next  morning,  when  they  took  refuge  in  their  camp.  When 
the  lord  of  Kintail  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  thought  the  time  was  now 
suitable  for  him  to  stir,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Tormaid  Macleod  into 
the  Lewis,  as  he  bad  intended,  promising  him  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  if  he  would  attack  the  Fife  settlers. 

As  soon  as  Tormaid  arrived  in  the  island,  his  brother  Neill,  and  all 
the  natives,  assembled  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  and  master. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  camp  of  the  adventurers,  which  he  forced, 
burnt  the  fort,  killed  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  took  the  commanders 
prisoners,  whom  he  released,  after  a  captivity  of  eight  months,  on  their 
solemn  promise  not  to  return  again  to  the  bland,  and  on  their  giving  a 
pledge  that  they  should  obtain  a  pardon  from  the  king  for  Tormaid  and 
his  followers  for  all  past  offences.  Afier  Tormaid  had  thos  obtained 
possession  of  the  island,  John  Mac-Donald-Mac-Houcheon  appre- 
hended TorcuiU  Connaldagh,  and  carried  him  into  Lewis  to  his  brother, 
Tormaid  Macleod*  Tormaid  inflicted  no  punishment  upon  Connaldagh, 
but  merely  required  from  him  delivery  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  Lewis, 
and  the  other  papers  which  he  had  carried  off  when  be  apprehended  his 
father  Roderick  Macleod.  Connaldagh  informed  him  that  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  give  them  up,  as  he  had  delivered  them  to  the  Clan-Kenzie, 
in  whose  possession  they  still  were.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  foct^  Tormaid 
.1 
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vfitsttsed  TorouiU  Caanaliia^y  aid  attowieil  kim  to  lfllivB:the<ashii4  oo»r 
Iniry  to  thfr  adnce  of  ail  iua  loUowen  and  koBuda^  who  ware  Ibr  intietr 
img  tfaa  ponitluneiit  of  death,  upon  Toeeail^  as  he  had  beea  thfi  aoau&m 
4j€aH  the  miseiies  aod  tconUea  which,  had  beftdlaathem. 
•  Tba  Breiv>6  of  Lewis  aooB>  met  with  a  jost  panishtnent  &r  the  cnase 
h^  had  eommitted  in  betrayiag  and  aumlariBg  his  master^  Tomdi^ 
Dubh  Macleod*  The  Brem  and  some  of  his  Eektions  had  takan  reii^ 
fai  the  eoiwtiy  of  Assinti  John  Mac-Dooald-Miae^Hoiicheon^aceoiBr 
paaied  b^  four  penens,  having  aoddenlaUy  entered  the  iiouae  wheie 
the  Brehre  and  six  of  his  kindred  lodged^  found  thansehresuBieacpeetoi^ 
]j  in  the  same  room  with  them»  Betng*  of  oppiasitei  fihetions,  ■  the  eoosei* 
qaenoe  was  that  a  battle  iaamediately  ensued^,  in  the  eo«rse  of  wihieh  the 
Breive  and  his  party  fled  out  of  tiie  house^  biit.they  were  pursued  bgr  John 
aad  hia  meay  and  tbo  BreiAre  and  five  of  hia  friends  killed.  To  reveo|ge 
4ke  death  of  tiM  Bteivei  GiUe*CaLunifMhoiir^]MUbe4aiiv  who  beeame  chief 
of  the  Clan-MbM-GbiUe-Mbev  after  the  deftth  of  the  Breive,  aearohed 
for  John  Mac-Donald-Mao^Houebeon  to  kill  huui.  Meeting  ope  ^f  bif 
eibaneei  in  the  Cogigh,  GiUe*CabiBa*Mhoir  was  defeated  by  John,  Ike 
greater  part  of  hU  men  killed;  and  he  himself  was  taken  prieonei^  aad 
bdng  carried  into  the  Leim  to  Tonaaid  Madeed,  was*  there  beheaded. 
Although  the  Fife  settlers  had  engaged  not  to  retaffo  again  into  Ibe 
Lewi8»  they  nevertbelesai  made  preparations  for  invading  it»  having  oh^ 
tained  the:  king's  commtsstCH^  against  Tormaid  Maoleod  and  his  tab%  tice 
SiokTharcnilL  They  were  aided  in  this  expiadttion  by  forees  fi^tti  aE 
the  Deighboaring  coantriea.  The  earl  of  Sutherland,  in  paitieiilar>  seat 
a  party  of  men  under  the  eonmand  ef  William  Mac-Mhie-Sheiunais^  ohief 
of  the  Clon-Gnn  in  Sutherknd,  to  assist  the  gentlemen  of  Fife'  m  slib- 
duing  Tormaid  Macleod.  As  soon  as  they  had  effeoted  a  landing  in.tbe 
island  with  all  their  forces,  i&ey  aenQ  a  message  to  Miaoleody  aeqaainting 
bim  that  if  he- would  surrender- himself  to- them)  in  mane  of  the  kiog» 
they  would  transport  him  sa£ely  to  London  where  his  majesty  then  was; 
and  that^  upon  his  arrival  there»  they-  would  not  only  obtain  his  pacdon, 
but  also  allow  him  to  deal  with  the  kiug  in  behalf  of  his  friend^  and  for 
the  means-  of  supporting  bimsdf.  Maeleod«  afraid  to  risk  his  fortune 
agatnsft  the  numerous  forces  brought  agatnst  him,  agreed  to  the  terms 
proposed,  contrary  to  the  advico  of  his  brother  NeiH,  who-  reftned  to 
yield*  Tormaid  was  thereupon  sent  to  London,  where  he  took  care  ta 
make  the  king  to  be  rightly  informed'  of  all  the  circumstances:  of  his 
case ;  he  showed  his  majesty  that  the  Lewis  was  his  just  inheicitance» 
and  that  his  m^esty  had  beea  deceived  by  the  Fi&  adventurers  in  making 
him  believe  l^aA  the<  island  was  at  his  disposal,  which  aot  of  deception 
had  occasioned  mnch  trouble  and.  a  great  loss  of  blood.  He  conclndnd 
by  imploning  his  nujesty  to  do  him  justice,  by  rentonng  him  to  tts 
rights.  Undamtaodiog  tibat  M^deod's,  mproBentaiions  wem  fovomfibiy 
received  by  his  majesty,  thiB  adventurers  used  all  their  influence  at 
court  to  thwart  him ;  and  as  some  of  them  were  the  king's  own  domestic 
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Mrvanlti  tEey  at  laat  Mooteded  to  flur  at  to  gel  hka  to  be  sent  homt 
to  Seodaftd  m  piiaoner.  He  Temained  a  et^ve  at  Edinl^iiigh  tin  the 
moath  of  March*  aiztecti  huMlKed  and  llfteea,  wkea  Ike'  king  granted 
him  permission  to  pass  into  Holland,  to  Manricey  Prinoe  of  Orange^ 
whete  he  ended  bis  days.  The  settlers  sOon  grew  weavied  of  their  tiew 
possearion.  Bone  of  them  had  spent  their  all  in  the  uiidertaking»  aal 
bad  no  longer  the  means  to  snpply  the  wanis  of  the  colony;  some  had 
died$  otJbers  had  business  dsewbeft  to  attend  to;  and  as  all  of  them  had 
declined  in  their  dreumstanoes  in  this  luckless  speculation,  and  as  they 
were  continually  annoyed  by  Neill  Madeod,  they  finally  abandoned  the 
isbmdy  and  returned  to  Fife  to  bewail  their  loss. 

The  death  of  TormaM  Madeod,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  idand  by 
the  Fife  settlers,  were  fertnnate  ctrcumstuices  for  Lord  Kintai],  who^  no 
longer  disguising  his  intentions,  obtained,  through  the  means  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  gift  of  dM  Lewis,  under  the  great  seal,  fer  his  own 
ttse»  in  Tirtue  of  the  old  right  which  Torquill  Connaldagh  had  long  be- 
fore resigned  in  his  fevour.  Some  of  the  adTcnturers  having  oompUuB- 
«d  to  tiie  king  of  this  proceeding,  his  Mijesty  l»ecame  highly  diiyleased 
at  tlie  lord  of  Kintail,  and  made  him  resign  his  ri|^t  faito  his  Miyes^e 
handsby  means  of  Lord  Balmerino,  then  seeretaiy  of  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Plesidait  of  the  session ;  which  right  his  Miyesly  now  vested  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Baknerino,  Sir  George  Hay,  afttfwards  chancellor  ef 
Scotland,  and  Sir  J«ines  Spenoe  of  Wormistoun*  who  undertook  the 
colonisation  of  the  Lewis.  Sir  Greorge  Hay  and  Sir  James  Spenee  ais- 
eordingly  made  great  preparations  fer  aocompliihing  their  pnipoae; 
and,  being  assisted  by  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  invaded  the 
Lewis  for  the  douUe  ol^ot  of  planting  a  colony,  and  of  subduing  and 
apprehending  Neill  Madeod,  who  now  alone  defended  the  island* 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Kintail  played  a  deep  and  deceitfol  part,  for 
while  he  sent  Roderick  Mackensie,  his  bfotheff  with  a  party  of  men 
<^nly  to  assist  the  n^w  colonists  who  aieted  under  the  king^s  commis- 
sion, promising  them  at  thesame  time  his  firiendship»  and  sending  thenta 
vessel  from  Ross  with  a  supply  of  provWons;  he  privately  sent  notios 
to  Neill  Madeod  to  interoept  Uie  vessel  on  her  way;  so  that  thst  set- 
tleiB  being  disappointed  in  the  provisions  to  which  they  trosttd,  might 
abandon  the  island  for  want.  The  casetumed  out  exactly  as  Lord  Kin* 
Uktl  anticipated,  for  the  vessel  being  taken  by  Neill  Macleod,  and  Sir 
George  Hay  and  Sir  James  Spenee  having  foOed  in  apprehending  Nd]l» 
and  lutving  no  jMrovisaons  for  the  support  oi  their  army,  they  abandoned 
the  iabnd,  leaving  a  party  ci  men  behind  to  keep  the  fort»  and  disbanded 
their  foroca.  Sir  George  Hay  and  Sir  James  Spenoe^  <m  their  return 
into  Fife^  intended  to  have  seat  a  fessh  supply  of  men,  with  proviaionst 
into  the  island;  but  Neill  Biadeod  having,  with  the  assistance  of  Us 
nephew,  Maleohn  Madeod,  son  of  Roderick  Og»  tha  idoae  othan  of 
the  Lewis  men>  burnt  the  fort,  and  apprehended  As  mea  who  were  Isft 
behind  in  the  iitead^  from  whenoe  he  sent  thsm  saMy  into  Fife,  th^ 
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'ibakidOned  «very  idiel^'  of  again  taking  possession  of  fhe  fsiahdV  ixi^, 

•  fckmg' #itli  their  ^o^^fyropri^tor,  sold  Hidif  rigfit  to  LorA'Eintiidfiyf'a  sn^ 

of^nldttey,  V9h6  llhis  At  lengtfef  obtained  what  lie  had  80  long  ondi^dizionsl]^ 

L^fd'KinUit  I6st  no  thnehi  taking  possession  of  the  S^and,  and  alt 
thit  inhabitants,  ^hotOy  aft^r  his  landing,  with  the  exception  of  Melfl 
Ma^eod  and  a  feir' others,  submitted  to  him.  KcaII,'  idong  with  )& 
n«i>hew8,  Malcolm,  WSfiam,  and  Roderick,  the  three  sons  of  RbdeH 
ick  Og,  the  four  sons  of  Torcuill  Blair,  and  thirty  others,  retired  '6$ 
am  hnpregnftble  rock  in  the  sea  called  Berrissay,  into  which  tIeiU 
had  been  accustomed,  fbr  some  years,  to  send  proTidons  and  oth^ 
neoessary  article  to  serve  him,  in  case  of  necessity.  Nefll  lived  od 
ithis*  TOck' ibr  three  years,  durhig  which  period  Lord  Kiiitadl  dikl^ 
which  •  occurrence  took  place  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 'imd 
eleven.  In  the  following  yeak*,  Neiil  and  his  company  left  Beiriosay, 
and  landed  on  the  Lewis  for  tfie  purpose  of  refreshing  ^ihemselves  npbii' 
the  land,'  when  they  were  Mtac&ed  by  some?  cf  the  Clan^'Kenzie,  Afld 
pmt  of  the  inhabitantB  ('  but  they  all  escaped,  and  again  took  refuge 'bn 
the  r<H:k  of  Berrlssi^.  As  Macleod  could  not  be  attacked  In  his  hte» 
pregnable  position,  and  as  the  nearness  of  his  presence  was  a  source  dt 
amoyance,  the  Clan^Kenzie  fell  on  the  foltowing  expedient  to  ^  quit 
of '^hhn.  They  gathered  together  the  wives  and  children  of  those  (Ait' 
were  in  Berrisiay,  and  tlao  all  persons  in  die  island  related  t&  AeM 
by  consanguinity  or  affinity,  and  having  placed  them  on  a  t^(^1a' 
the  sea,  so  near  Berrissay  that  they  conld  be  heayd  and' seen' by 
NbiU  and  bis  party>  the  Obm^Keniae  vowed  that  they  would  sufi^r^the 
'sei^  to  overwhelm  them^  on  the  retum  of  the  flood-tide,  if  Neill  did  not 
instantly  surrender  the  fort  This  a^npafling  spectacle  had  sueh*^  aa^  '€i^ 
feet  upon  Macleod  and  hb  eompanions,  that  Diey  inmiedialely  ^yiekted- 
upf  the  rock,  and  leftr the  Lewis.  '^ 

-    Nelll  Madeod  then  retired  into  Harris,  where  he  remiDed  conuealetf 
^for  a  time ;  but  not  being  able  to  avoid  discovery  any  kmger,  he  ga.'v^R 
himaelf  up  to  Sfar  Roderick  Macleod  of  Harria,  and  entreated  him  to 
carry  him  into  England  to  the  king,-  a  request  witii  which  Sir  Roderick 
promked  to  comply.    In  proceeding  on  his  journey,  however,  aloii|f' 
with  Macleod,  he  was  charged  at  Glasgow,  under  |>ain  of  trenniHitO'- 
'deliver  up  Neill  Macleod  to  the  privy  counciL     Sir  Roderick  obeydli 
the  charge,  and  Neill,  with:  his  eldest  son  Donald,  were  piesenteAto^ 
the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  where  Neill  was  executed  in  Aprils  six*- 
teen  hundred  and  thirteen.     His  son,  Donald,  waa  banished  fraai  die' 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  immediately  went  to  England,  where  he  ve«< 
mained  three  years  with  Sur  Robert  Gordon,  tutor  of  Sutheriand,  and 
tern' England  he  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  where  he  died. 

While  Neill  Macleod  waa  on  the  rock  of  Berrissay,  F^ter  Lofve^  an 
English  pirate^  arrived  in .  the  Lewis  with  a  ship  laden  with  a  valuable 
cai^  which  he  bad  taken.    The  pirate  and  Neill  being  both  ouUawi^ 


^q^me.y^  firi^nriVy  «wl  .ftwilmr,  afid  th«y  ev^  pcopofAd  by  uoiting 
tjl^^r  fiwrcciV'  to^mf^et  tbeoia^vfia,  anurtore  of  lievia  both  by  .iea  and 
Ipj^i^  But  M^  t)i^  piroie  M,  veonmod  aooAe.iwne.m  the  iVOuid,  ha 
and  all  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  Torcuill  Blair  and  bis  sonsyand 
i^er^fen^,«Jioi)g  witb  tbe  abi]V  by  ijlwa  BMdod  t^  Bdiobui^f h  to  ihe 
fixiry  fX>mici]a.  by  dQ,iQg  wbicb  he  hoped  not  only,  to  obtata  hp-ovn 
P^|rdan»  but  alsarlte  relea^.of  his  broUlec^  Tonoaid  .MjMeod,  ftow 
Pfmfsu  H^.  was,  however,  diuMpipointed  in  thiji  epcpectation^  ;  The  pinu« 
9yv^(i]^s. grew. wece  hanged  at  Leith.  ... 

i;.Aftertbe;de»thof  NeiU^acleod,  Roderick  a^d  WilUam,  thesooft 
qC  JUxledck  Qg»  were,  appreheuded  by  Kod^iiick  Mackensie,  tiOos  of 
I^^^y  and  executed*  Maloolia  Madeod^  bis  third  son,  who  waa  kept, 
a^prifloner  by  .Roderick  Maekeosie,  eseaped*  and  hariag.  assodated. 
bipiMlf  with  the  Claudonald  in  Islay  and  Kintyre  duriii^  their  qulHvel' 
w^^.CaiapbeUs  m  sixteen . hundred  and  fifteen  and  sinteen,  he  ant-, 
npyed.the  Cbm-Keoae.with  frequent  iucmiraiansf  Makolm»  thereaftsiv 
i|^  to  Ehmdeiw  and  Spaii^  where  he  Toroained  with  Sir  Jamea  Mao^r 
dpnaUU  .  Befbne  going  to  6paio»  he.  vetinned  from  WauderB  into  ikm 
Jjm^  in  .sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen^  wiiere  he  kiiiled  two  gentlemen* 
of.the  ClaB^Ee&zie»f 

tr  The.  foregoinig  ia .«  brief  sketoh  of  the  histoiy  of  the  decay  of  the*, 
family  oS  Macleod.of  the  Lewis  andof  his  tribe,  and  the  eauftes  which.^ 
If^  to  it{  ajust  panishoient  for  the  oniellies  whioh  they  exevotsed  upon* 
one  iwoiher  duriog  tiieir  intestine,  bvoils* 

.  Fdmb  the  ooevmrenees  in  Lewis,  iwet  now  direct  the  attenti<»i  el^ 
oqivreadeisito  aome  pfooeeds^  in  the  ideof  Rasay^  whicfa»  as  usuaU 
ended'ifi  bkioc^bed.     The  quarrel  h^  between  GiUe^Gaiusn^  hiird  of  tlie 
islandf  and  Murdo .Mackenzie  of  Gfiirlocb,  theoeoaaion of  whieh  -mm. 
thia>^Tha  lands  of  Gahrloeh  origini^y  belonged  tp. the  Clann^hio-: 
Ghilie-Chalum,  the  predecessors  of  the  LujmI  of  iflftay ;  and  when  the 
Makikeuaiesii^Mi  to  prosper  and  to  Hse^  lOneef  them  obtained  the  third 
porl^of  these  k«ids  in  mortgage)  or  wadset  from;  the  .Glattn*'MhjeF<GhiUe*)t 
Ghalusa.    In  proeesa  <»f  tini»  the  Clan<Keiixie»  by  some  meana  or  Ather^ 
uithnedm  to  the  proprietor  <^  Gairloch»  obtained  a  right  to  the  whble  of; 
tlMsedands^  but  they-dtd  not  ciain  poiseisiQii  of  the  whole  tilbtha-death 
ofO^orottill-Dubb  Maeleod  of  the  Lewis,  wboid^titt  hurd  of  Rasay  and^ 
lli»^lsifae  fiaJEbnied  aa ^eir  auperior.  /But  upon  the  ideathof  Toronil.. 
Dabhy.tbe  laird  of  Gaidooh  took  pessesskin  e£fthe  whole  crf'ihe Jands  «lf 
Gaiflocfaf  !b  {riitoeiof  lus  rprcflended'  xight»  and  abased  the  Ghmn'Mhiew  ^ 
GUnUefOhafaHtt^franti  the  lands  withtfice  and  swonl .  The  Clan  tfetidiated. 
]»7theif  tani  by  onvioding^theileird^of  Qaarioch^ phindirring  his  hmdaandu 
ciinanitinigBfeughlerB^  .In * akirtaiidr wfakk took-plaoedn  the yxeaesisA^ 
teen  hundred^andtsmiK^htohilives  were  laflt:Ott  botb^dei»  tiie:Ian# 
of  iraMlach  appt^hended  John  •MBc«'Aiain¥Mac-'Rory>  oae  of  the.prirfei« 
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pal  men  oftfte  ^iaii';  bui  b^ing  dMirous  t6  gdt'MoU  mlaoor  Jblm  IfoM 
iubob^Mae'<Rorf»  anoth^  of  ifieokM^  be  «eat' liiBV,gcHi  Mufdo^tiMv 
IbUoiriittg  year  akmg  ^tk  AfMandUir  Bm^  tbe'Mii  and  lunvof  Bonexyf 
Tutlodiiti'RosSi  atid  MnA^illMMyto  sAvcAiftyr  and  poMse  J6hii  Nelmoeb^ 
undtm  he  understdodtlutt  Join  Hoimoob  mmm  Sky^he  l»^a«bip' to 
«ari7  lifiB  aon  a»d-t>arty*t]iitliep|  bat  totiad  of  going  to  SlQ'e^ftksjrtiiiH 
lbitutaaie)y,4k«m  «Mi»  mkoMrn  oa«M»  biadvditi  RaBvf, 

On  tbeir  anrival  in  Baiay,  Oiik-0alttiD>  iaiid  of  Rany»  urith^wek^irf' 
his  followere,  went  on  board  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  Boaiemhuu 
Wbin  Mwdo  Maekanxl^  saw  tb«a  afqaroaefciiig^  b«  and  bia  paMy, 
tiNtt  tii«y  mif^  DDt  be  Been,  cencaaifed  ^haoaelvca  So  tbe  lanrar  part 
of  tbe^mMly  laavingtfa^  naridera  on!/ on  daek«  On  oaaiiagoit  boiuidi 
th^  laSiMl  of  Ibaaajry  after  aome  oanvexaation  with  the  mHont  left  tiio 
tnB«Ml»  ioleodiiqf  to  retann  immedialely.  Wbas  Mntdo  Mftckeoaio 
nadeiatood  tint  ftaaaj  and'hia  party  had  gone  on  abom»  Im  oama  npiaD 
deck)  amd  on  ^emiving  Raaay  ratara^lii  teeoivad  ia'  oana^ai  iuins^ 
no  hmgar.  Whan  Raaay  relamed  last  from  tha  vessel*  haiiaiLd^iaadiUa 
baotiicrv  Mmdo  Mao«6hilIe*GhalBDi,  to  aaayaEtpan^iiini  to-tihasfaipwik 
aaother  galley  to  eaffy  the  adae/vhiah  he  audiieiiad.boagiil  fiom^ia 
aailors.  On  retaining  to  the  ship  he  anexpectedly  fiwad  Mardo  Mao^ 
iLenm  on  board  '  Aftev  doasMltiiig  with;  hid  meo^faa  seaalred  to  take 
Mackensie  priaoaeVf  in  aecnrity  lav  bis  ooosin^  Joim  MaflHAUaa^Mseh 
Rory,  wbooa  the  iabd  «f  iGafiiloah  deUiMd  in  oapbiirity.  The  party 
/-then  attempted  to  seize  Maokendeylkat  he  and  his  party  laaistiag^ « 
kaen  ooniict  took'pfaMe  on -boards  trhioh  rmih'nnfd  a  rwiiarliiiabhUims 
At  iaat,  Mofdo  MaKlkenaa»  Alesander  Bmuif  aad  the  wh^laof  Huir 
parly^  with  the  exoeptiod  of  time  only,  were  alahi.  These  thaee^iagbt 
naa^oMf,  and  aiieeeaiicd  in  kiiUng  the  iaifd  of  Rasay  aad  the  wlnfe 
aMn  wlui  aooeaipaiiied  iiiaa  on  boaid,  and  they  woandedaevend  petaoos 
.  that  ifemamed  in  the  two  -boata^  FindtogahenueWas  sarionaly  woandad» 
,  they  took  advantage  of  a  Iktoarable  wind  whieh  oObrady  aad  sailed  aiway 
from  the  Islaady  hot  the  whole  three  esEpined  on  the  voyage  homewanl^ 
Thelaird  ef  Gairlodi,  after  this  event,  obtaiaed  peaeeable  posseanon  ^f 
liMse  lands.* 

About  the  thae  this  oeoamnee  took  plaee,  the  peace  of  Ike  npith 
was  aknost  again  dktarbed  in  eonseqnenoe  of  tiie  oottdaei  of  -Wiyiam 
]ltfiw»Angas«Roy,  one  of  the  Ohm  Chsa,  who>  though  ben  in  fltmtk« 
saver*  had  beoome  a  semnt  to  the  esad  of  CaithiwnH.  This  man  kad 
done  many  injuries  to  the  people  of  Caithnem  by  eomihand^f  the  eari ; 
and  the  mere  da^eamn  of  Saii  George  at  amy  of  his  peo^»  was 
eonsidflved  by  WilUaoi  Ma&- Angus  as  suffidient  authority  lor  him  to 
steal  and  take  aaray  Aeir  goods  and  caltleb  William  got  ao  accustoawd 
to  this  kind  of  servioe,  that  h6  began  alao  to  steal  tiie  eat^  and  imwaia 
of  the  eaiiy  his  auster,  and*  after  eoUeoting  a  karge  beo^  in  this  way>he 
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uitot^iA  acftisg;  trnti  as  ¥^UlMtt  Mao-Aogas  wa*  iit  {Wis^ioiPDi  of  a 
1nu^railt  Hi  vtil£rtg  uadtr  the  mgV^  pmnhmA,  »»^9imng  hm-Ut^dim 
h^  had  done  towanls  the  pc»ytte^  of  CailAifteM,  IM  «arl  ««»  aimd  to 
adapfcuf  pijvceednigi'agaiiirt  lumi  ^  agateH  ibnm  wbo  pipttcted  iko^ 
harbooifcd.  hifli,'  befiaro:  HbA  pmj  oouttoU^  Mit  ke  might  prqdttoa  ti)f 
wamtit  which  Jm  faiM  fixtitt  the  MrL  Tbe  4)o»&iJhwco  whiph  thit  eaii 
had  Tepoaed  In  himJervildy  liQwrrelr#-allill9}ora  tH  9tdU9  fehe  earF»  ivdig- 
mtion* 

Am-  Wiilian  Mac^^Angua  contiiiMd  hk  de^^rednttpm  in  «lter  api^fh 
tes%  he  wto  ofipreheDdecl  im  the  tmrn  of  Ttua,  «n  a  chaige  of  eatUiet 
Aealiiig;  but  he  wei  rdeued  by  the  Monroes^  «rhii>  gate  •ceoriiy  to 
the  ttlftgiatrato  of  the  town  Ihr  hk  appearaoee  when  requiredi  ^iHm  due 
ootioe  faehig  giTea  that  he  was  wanted  fnr  triaL    The  Monraee  gMBted 
diis  finponr  out  of  respect  to  ike  ehief  of  the  Maekajs^  whose  oottBtryauHi 
William  Mae* Angus  was  s  hftty  as  a  measwre  of  preeaattooy  they  de« 
tabled  MnoAngus  m  th^  castle  of  Foidis  oat^  they  should  meenm 
Machaf^'e  iastractiORrhow  to  aet  JaaptM&iA  of  ceDfinement,  and  dnak^ 
idg  Ihat  hb  friends  m  Stradinaver  lArere  eiAer  earelen  about  him  in  flot 
asadiBg  faatok  an  aaswer  to  the  notice  sent  fty  Ae  Matiroes^  or»  eotaa^ 
daring  his  file  in  dinger^  WMliitndeterayBed  to  attempt  an  escape  bjr 
jaitf^ing^ftom  the- height  of ^le  tower  of  the  castle  of  i^ulis,  but  be  in- 
jared  one  of  faia  kgjs  so  much  in  the  faU^  that  he  could  not  prooe^. 
The  lai«d  of  Foulis  again  toek  him  hito  eastedy,  aadf  bemg  oAbaded  at 
hfanfsir  his  attempty  he  drirrefed  him  back  again  to  the  pvorost  md 
bafl&eaof  Taia,  fiomwhcDeehe  was  sent  into  CaltkieBfl  by  GBr  Willkim 
Sinidair  ofMagr,  sheriff  of  Tabu    The  earl  of  Caskhness  hereupon  pat 
htm-  in  fettass,  and  impiiseiied  him  within  Castie  Sinclair.    His  eoa- 
-AaeaaeDtin'C^uitieSimdair  was,  howafer^  ofshiott  dnmtien;  for,  disoi- 
fira^  hiansclf  from  his  fetterS)  he  jumped  from  tike  eastie  lato  the  sea 
wUeh  washed  ha  waUs»  swam  saMy  to  the  shores  and,  i^fler  hirking 
two  days  among  tiie  roci^s  and  moantains  in  the  neighbourhood,  ef- 
'feeted  his  escape  into  Strathaaver  m  tiie  year  sixteen  handred   and 
twelve.    The  earl  of  Caithness  sent  his  son,  William,  Lord  Berridale, 
Ib  pniaait.of  hiin  $  and,  anderatanding  that  he  was  in  the  town  of  Gall- 
waiU  in  Strathnaver,  he  hastened  there  with  a  party  of  men,  but  Buss- 
ing, the  fugitive,  he^  ia  levenge,  apprehended  a  servant  of  Maofcssy, 
^siled  Angus  Henriaeh,  withoat  any  authority  from  his  majesty,  aad 
aarried  him  to  Castle  S&nciair,  where  he  was  pat  into  fetters  and  elosdy 
imprisoned  on  the  psetenoe  that  he  had  assisted  W^iiam  Mac*' Angus 
in  effecting  his  escape  from  Gall-wailL    When  this  occurrence  took 
places  Donald  MadLay,  son  of  Houdeon  Madcay,  the  chief,  was  at 
Daarobin  castle,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  apprehoision  and  imprism- 
ment  of  his  fatbsr's  servant,  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  the  fr^t 
on  accoimt  of  the  recent  friendship  which  had  been  contracted  between 
his  fiither  and  the  earl  the  preceding  Christmas.    But  being  made  sen* 


8jJ^  tlieceof, >ad  of  ike  icnid  yw&i  vf)^y,ti^e  .wvm% 

tpth^  icbarge.of  lu^vioguppKdieQd9d.aiM^  Awf^,  U^tmkf 

a^Spfifi  ;iat(}ect  of  the  kiogt.  without  a  emmim9^  The.W^  >Fas  .i^ 
fjtiA]fgfs<i  jta  pit9«efit  hift  prisoner  b^r/^  ther^rii^  ci^wpcUr  M^^^ 
i^Jhe^ao^h.  pf  ^une  o^^  Mlowrngt  vbju^h  he,a4Hy9fdyug][y.^^ 
4^oguf  b^g  j(rje<il.befQf:e  the  lords  ai»4  4f^lftr«(i  hmo^^n^  vfu?  deliir^nMl 
over  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who. then  acted  foe .Mi^l^^f  ^  ..,  .;  ,i^ 
.Duwg  th^.8a^ue  ^^ar  (1612}  another  ^Te^tAC^un^.M^  ^o.;Bg^» 
ijrbwh  qr^ated  .eonaideEable  oi^'oar.  md  dwoQpd ,  in  the  ^nofi^Qriv  W^ 
\tfj^4^ .  A.pex8p9  of  the  a^me  of  Aftjuir  Smitl^.rW^  x]Ofi(j^.i«  Va^ft 
h^  couff^rfi^it^d  the  coin  ,qS  tl^  rf^ahn*  m  Qonfli^<|uencot  of  ,w^^,ft% 
wg4  ar^JQum.  who  had  asskted  him,  fled  froi^.BaA^*  u»tjp:  Sutihi»ri^uid« 
whor^  being  appreh^ded  in  the  yoar  fifteen  hundypd4qdt.Q|q«ty'»iffiio< 
tl^y.wepe  sent  ^  the  ^e^Uintesa.oC  SutherlfUfujl  to  the  ki^gywho  ordieced 
them  to  be^iippprjmned  i^  Edinburgh  &>' «tr^L  TMs^y^f^  bf4h.ii0i' 
^pfdij^ly  trjuefi  ai^d.  condemnedy  eud  having  ^^nfepsed;  to,  ofj^^  l^veil^ 
o(^  4oeper  dye^. Smith's  acqqvipilice.  waa^burot«t,the  plane. of  ^z^dffun 
tion* ,  ■  Smith  himself  was  re^errecl  foe  fyrtJmip  UiaL  Ouring.  W^  mi^h 
^on;nent  he  coptdyed  to  getposa^on  of  instruments  belo^gifig  to  Imi 
trpde,  and  made  s^  look  of  su^  nigeoious  device  and  beantiM-  weffcr 
mapshipt  that  it  ^o^ld  no ,  where  be  malich^  The  look  was  {ifesenked; 
to  th^  kJng.as  a:rare^d  ourious  pi^ce  of  iforkr  who.wa^  so  yleeeed  wUk 
it  ^^  he  o»dei^  Smith's  execution  to  be  delayed.  Lord  Elffeipf<ton,  ithe. 
Lo|d  Treasurer  of  Scotland»  rcjgrettii^  .that  #ttoh  an  ^geQtQus  wofkmm^ 
sbK^pld  be  deprived  of  lifle^  obtained  a  fresh  respite  for.  faioiyiaadflfteft-. 
wards  got  iiim  liberated  from  jail*  Smith  then  went  to.  Caith»ei$^  aMl 
entered  into  the  servioe  of  Georgei  Earl  of  Cajthnesa,  in  vhos^emH 
pl^yment  he  eontintted.  for  seven  or  eight -yeank  HkwDiUb^^rauii 
under  the  rook  of  Castle  Sinolairi  in  a  quiet  retired  plaoe  oatted  Ae^ 
Q^^  and  to  which  there  was  a  secret,  passage  finom  the  eari*a  hsd-i 
cbwkher.  No  penson  was  admitted  to  Smith's  wosrfcalM^.but.Ihe  eaiig) 
and  the  oitcumataneeof  lus  being  olten  heard  working  durhig  the  aigbti.' 
raited  AUQueions  that  some  secret  work  was  going  <»  which  oould  iaot^ 
hemr.  Jbhe  light!  of  di^.  The  DkyaAery  was  at  last  disdesed  bgr  an  imunialaon  j 
of. .eounteffiAeQinia. Caithness,  Orlu^i  Sotheriaiid»  andiRoss^.vlurir. 
wM  &ts^  deteoted  by  Sir  Bjobert  Goedon^  brother  of  the  earl.tif  Suthvf^i 
bMitjl  wheui  in  SeDtfamd^  i«  the  yeart  siKleebi  hundred  and€lfiven»i  andx 
vih(h  iOi^.his  refeium  to  JSo^^dk  made/the^kiag^aequahited  tiiexe(Witfa«> 
Hift.Adyea^  themupon  addressed  a  letter  to  tfae.]aBdi.  ofithei  privj^souBKi 
ciL<af  Soodaod^  aathoHaMg  iheih  to-  grant  ajcommission  to.SinRdiett' 
to  •iqpt>rdiend  .Siinth»  and  bnag  hjaio  Edinburgh*  iSsr  Robert  tctamed' 
to.SMdaad.theibllowiiig  iyeer».biitwa0jso>.Braoh  occupied:  with  othei^ 
CBoeeoM  that  he^  could  not  igat  ikhe  eottausskni  eKecnted  inmatir;  ibutr: 
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flM*  M^fikay;  Ilk  n«]^\^,  and!  W  Jifbt<j6rdon^  ybuDger  of  Birrbo,  i^lio^ 
tUMsPfii  jekiilfy  kiaM^d  hsr  fiii^  aytimi!tei6it  idong  trhh  that  bf  Sit  Ro- 
6^  '  Actordiflgly,  Mttdctff' and  G<)vdbn,  aoitoiiipatitled  by  Adam  6t>i<* 
dte  Oebrgefott^  Mkh  GroDdbn  in  B)N>ray,  and  iome  dtiier  Bn^kethcai 
nfMita,  wetet  te'StrathHav^r,  attd  asseibbBiig  somie  of  ^tbe  inhabitattts,  tti^ 
llttiMied  iBfttf  OaittaMffi  next  iiidridttg,  and  eirtered  tii^  town  of  Tbuiso, 
where  Smith  then' resided.     * 

'-After  reinaitthig  alN>nt  three  hours  in  the  town,  tibe  party^  went'  to 
SfBttfliV  house  luftd  apprehended  him.    On  searching  his  house  they 
ftutid*  at  quatitiCy  of  fiodtiotis  gold  and  silVet  coin.     Donald  Mackay 
fMs^'Smifh  to  be  pvt  dn  horseback,  and  then  todt  otf  with  him  out  of 
|J|6  tows;    To  prevent  any  tumuli  acmong  the  itihabitants;  Oordoh  re* 
MtaHAed  behind  in  the  town  wi&  some  of  his  men  to  show  iltem,  if  ne- 
-eessary,  his  Majesty's  cdmmission  for  apprehending  Smith.    Scarcely; 
however,'  had  Maekay  left  the  town,  when  the  town-bell  was  rung  and 
all  fbe  ii^iabitants  assembled.    There  were  present  in  Thurso  at'ihe 
tiniie,  John  Sinclair  of  Stirkage,  son -of  the  earl  of  CaHhness'  brother, 
Jtfmes  SmcUUr,  brother  of  the  kurd  of  Dun,  James  Sinclair  of  Dynien, 
and  Mher  fiiendi,  on  a  Tisit  to  Lady  Berridale.    When  information  wasr 
broiBght  them  of  the  aj^pvehension  of  Smith,  Smdair  of  Stirkage,  traini- 
ported  wiHi  rage,  swcnre  ^at  he  would  not  allow  any  man,  no  mattei^ 
whose  oonmission  he  held,  to  carry  away  his  uncle's  servant'in  his' 
uade^s  iribsence.    Lady  Berridale  and  the  rest  of  the  company  Hemoh-^' 
sifated  with  him  pn  the  impropriety  of  such  ia  rash  resolution,  and  ad«' 
vised  him  to  submit  to  the  king^s  Btath&rity ;  but  he  contemned  thead'^' 
viee  given  him,  and  upbnuding  his  party,  ran  hastily  out  of  the  house;' 
His  tHends  followed  him' quickly,  and  overtook  him  just  as  the  inhabit* 
tants  itftbe  town  were  eoUectio^.    There -was  no  time  fi^  deUberation,  • 
and  seenig  Sinclair  and  the  people  resohile,  they  joined  him  in  attackin|^ ' 
Jobo  Gordon^  andhis  party.    A  Airioas  onset  was  made  upon  Qoidon, 
but  his  men  withstood  it  bravely,  and  after  a  warm  contest,  the  kihabi* 
tants  were  defeated- with  some  loss,  and  oUiged  to  teUre  to  the  oentt^ 
ci  the  town.    Donald  Maekay  hearing  of  the  tumuh^  returned  to  tiie 
town,  to  add  Gk>sdoQ,  but  the  affair  was  over  before  he  arrived.  Sinclair  of - 
Stirkage  was  killed  on  this  oocasicm,  and  James  Sinclair,  brother  of  the 
laird  of  Dun,  was  left  for  dead,  and  would  probably  have  died  but  for  tii»' 
kind  attentbna  of  John  Gordon  in  Brovay>  and  Adam  Gordon  Geoi^ 
son,  his  Jdnsmen.    Jamea  Sinclair  of  Dyrren  saved  himself  by  fli^t/ 
bai.was  so  closely  pumued,  that  he  received  several  blows  on  his  back- 
while  runnmg  away.    Some  of  the   Sutberbttd  men  were  wounded^ 
inobidiDg  John  Gordon  in  Broray,  Adam  (vordon  Geoigeson,  and  John 
Bailiie  in  KiBen.    To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  escape  or  rescue  of 
Smith,  he  was  kiEed  by  the  Strathaaver  meu  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  tumult  in  the  town.     This  affair  hanpened  in  the  month  of  May 
sixteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
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Sir  Robert  Gordon  being  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  hia  brother.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  immediately  made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  had 
taken  place  under  the  commission ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Greenlsml 
sent  a  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  to  Edinburgh  to  inform  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  of  the  occurrences  in  the  town  of  Thurso.     The 
earl  was  exceedingly  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  nefdliew,  for  i^tosn 
ke  entertained  a  great  affection,  and  he  was  extremely  vexed  to  thmk 
that  an   affair,  so  disgraceful,  as  he  thought,  to  himself  penomlly, 
should  have  occurred  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country,  and  in  his  chief 
town.    The  earl,  therefore,  resolved  to  prosecute  Donald  Maehay, 
John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo,  with  their  fottowers,  for  the  slan^iter 
of  Shiolair  of  Stirkage,  and  the  mutilation  of  James  Sinclair,  brother  of 
the  laird  of  Dun,  and  summoned  them,  aocordingly,  to  appear  at  £dni« 
burgh.    On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  Donald  Mackay 
prosecuted  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  his  son,  Lord  Benidale,  with  ae- 
▼eral  other  of  their  countrymen  for  resisting  the  king's  commission,  at- 
tacking the  oommissioners,  and  apprehending  Angus  Herriach,  without 
a  commission,  which  was  declared  treason  by  the  laws.     The  earl  of 
Caithness  endeavoured  to  make  the  Privy  Council  believe  that  the  aflUr 
at  Thurso  arose  out  of  a  premeditated  design  against  him,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  intention  in  obtaining  a  commission  against  Arthur 
Smith  was,  under  the  cloak  of  its  authority,  to  find  means  to  slay  him 
and  his  brethren ;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  Sir  Robert  had,  a 
little  before  the  skirmish  in  Thurso,  caused  the  eaii  to  be  denounced  and 
prodaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king,  and  had  lain  in  wait  to  kill  him ;  but  Sir 
Robert  showed  the  utter  groundlessness  of  these  charges  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  and  although  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  eaused  the  earl 
to  be  denounced  rebel,  yet  he  made  it  evident,  firom  various  circum- 
stances, that  his  reason  for  this  was  vejry  different  from  that  assigned  by 
the  earl. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  appearance,  the  parties  met  at  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  their  respective  fii^ends.  The  earl  of  Caithness  and  his  son, 
Lord  Berridale,  were  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Gray,  the  laird  of  Ro»> 
lin,  the  laird  of  Cowdenknowes,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, and  the  lairds  of  Murkle  and  Greenland,  brothers  of  the  earl, 
along  with  a  large  retinue  of  subordinate  attendants.  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don and  Donald  Mackay  were  attended  by  the  eari  of  Winton  and  his 
brother,  the  earl  of  Eglintoun,  with  all  their  followers,  the  earl  of  Lin* 
lithgow,  with  the  Livingstones,  the  Lord  Elphinston,  with  his  fKends, 
the  Lord  Forbes,  with  his  friends,  the  Drummonds,  Sir  John  Stewart, 
captain  of  Dumbarton,  and  bastard  son  of  the  duke  of  Lennox ;  the 
Lord  Balfour,  the  laird  of  Lairg  Mackay  in  Cblloway ;  the  laird  of 
FouHs,  with  the  Monroes,  the  laird  of  Duflhs,  some  of  the  Gordons,  as 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  Clony,  Les- 
mohr,  Buckie,  Knokespock,  with  other  gentiemen  of  respectability.  The 
absence  of  the  earl  of  Satherland  and  Houcheon  Mackay  mortified  the 
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<Murl  of  CaithneaSy  who  could  not  conceal  his  (Usfileasure  at  being  bo  mach 
^^  overmatched  in  the  respectability  and  Bumber  of  attendants  by  seconds 

->  and  children,  as  he  was  pleased  to  caO  his  adversaries*  - 

According  to  the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions,  the*  parties  were 
accompanied  by  their  respective  friends,  from  their  lodgings,  to  the  house 
where  the  council  was  sittii^;  but  few  were  admitted  within*  •  The 
council  spent  three  days  in  hearing  the  parties  and  deliberating  upoo 
the  matters  brought  before  them,  but  they  came  to  no  conclusion,  and 
adjourned  their  proceedings  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  parties,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil, entered  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  pea/;e,  in  time  oon^ii^,  tor 
wards  each  other,  which  extended  not  only  to  their  kinsmen  but  also  to 
their  friends  and  dependants.  Lord  Elphinston  became  surety  for  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  his  friends  and  the  laird  of  Cowdenkiiowes  enr 
gaged  for  the  other  party.  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  had  been  en^ 
tered  into,  the  earl  of  Caithness  dispatched  <me  of  his  friends  to  England 
to  lay  a  favourable  statement  of  his  case  before  the  king ;  but  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  Grordon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  earl's  design,  and  afraid 
that  he  might,  by  his  statement,  prejudice  his  majesty,  he  posted  in  haste 
to  England^  and  arrived  at  EUham  Park,  where  the  Court  was  then 
held,  before  the  earl's  messenger  reached  his  destination.  Having  made 
the  king  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  &cts.  Sir  Robert  returned 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  king,  after  fully  considering  the  state  of  affiadrs  between  the  rival 
parties,  and  judging  that  if  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course,  the 
peace  of  the  northern  countries  might  be  disturbed  by  the  earls  and 
their  numerous  followers,  proposed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  them  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  mutual  friends.  Accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  en- 
treaty and  reasoning,  the  parties  were  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posed measure.  A  deed  of  submission  was  then  subscribed  by  the  earl 
of  Caithness  and  WUliam,  Lord  Berridale,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  and  Donald  Mackay  on  the  other  part,  taking  burden 
on  them  for  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Mackay.  The  arbiters  appointed 
by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  were  the  earl  of  Einghom,  the  master  of  El- 
phinston, the  earl  of  Haddington,  afterwards  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scot- 
land, and  Sir  Alexander  Drummond  of  Meidhop.  And  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Sir  John  Preston,  Lord  President  of  the  CouncU,  Lord  Blantyre, 
and  Sir  William  Oliphant,  Lord  Advocate,  were  named  by  the  earl  of 
Caithness.  The  earl  of  Dunfermline,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
was  chosen  oversman  and  umpire  by  both  parties.  As  the  arbiters  had 
then  no  time  to  hear  the  parties,  or  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  matters  submitted  to  them,  they  appointed  them  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  month  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  his  brother.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Greenland,  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
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also  arrived,  at  the  same  tame,  from  England.    Sir  Alexander  Gordon^ 
brother  of  Sir  Robert,  likewise  went  to  Edinburgh  to  give  him  hb  ad- 
▼ice  and  assistance.    The  arbiters,  however,  who  were  all  members 
of  the   Privy   Comidl,  being  much  occupied  with  state  affiurs,  and 
finding  the  matters  submitted  to  them  to  be  of  too  tedious  and  intri- 
cate a  nature  to  take  up  at  that  time,  resolved  to  adopt  the  foUoir- 
ing  course.   They  made  the  parties  subscribe  a  new  deed  of  submissioiiy 
under  which  they  gave  authority  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  by  whoae 
friendly  offices  the  differemW  Heti^Aif  Hi  4^  houses  had  formerly  been 
po  pftei^  adjusted,  to  act  in  the  matter  by  endeavouring  to  bring  about 

«arh^  rSvitiwidaiidi^  aad  bNftfaw^i^W  ioXrJi]^Wifh4ffeiini^^ 

VfJi^rMed'  Ms'lS!^  Kfaeljr^eMOdi  4o 

lf^teDtnia^d,^ja^'8ppli>ja  important  n/^g9ti|&U6n^'J[^esMG8^^^^^^  ^^6iity 


tsfritbe^^MiHutl^  ih0.Tma«|iiis.MdHau^ti9iij^.ppW(^X9ir:9o^%imn^^^ 

li^j^  yeiirl^blilbi^^ 

)wk  ,u«(}fiir'ya^1?odd.'sMbscr^^^  eaifr<J>^,;p*ftfejWhidi  ;Ja 

4h^')eari'^tCi|iiiiMi9.  •  li^e.^iaixiiM^i/enti^r^niPpp 

%h^  iask  ^^«d  hittir  b^t'fttvcOigjtft;^  parties  vbstinatfraiid^ 

not  to  yielff  a  sijpgte,  point  of  thi^  respeictiye  daitds  ,lb)^'|yi^tii6si^j^ 

Im  d^tiiiiedf  to  aot  fitfthesinrthe  iBi^f».,and..fepnitte4  thft.iw6ipl$.'r^#«ir 

"toitSk to'tRd 'Frivy  Ci^^ik  '-'•'•'    •■'•■•   ■".  •'*^-^'  i.  !•  • .  i  m^  n.-./t^d 

•■   "•    {.Oil.    ur.}  oU  ii-'       1    ...     '     •,      '•  ..•.».'      .._,;..,    ■:/;{-     ^f-,.-.'! 

fr>i.'M|   «>lij    ,ll/)>nij|j   ii.lb     j^iin]   bar   C    TiUMl   iV*:'}/A^.  fc';jj:l-,     ^,rir  i).',lHUii 
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^laru'.II       'J  j(ii  li'.f.  i  ■>(.){  ifi'fi    j^iiivnr>.'n;o')').      to     -orj!  ..j    t*il<    lo't   ^Ji^itti 

^      ..:i.'.>  'ill*   .il       .i,  (:(M.t:,.>(,    ,r,.;'i   ,-.'ii'.M]^;n    jiu     .,    ,:>  ,{   uviM»^.k^ 

1)11/;     .HU\U      h/iOJ.i-,      r.,.V.       JJ.-Knvrrj     ..lU     ,l'Wn/..d      ,,o'./      i.l!   /.jJiUl      9llj 

o*      ^  ,:    .-.'..  /.t,.,r   .„,..   ....,j.a;"i    ,....   I;-...   ^.na    ,h  i^..'M  Akt.,  akfL  b-iib 

I.  ix>v.nf»  jj  ,jj  ,1,,  y...j.u.'f  ji  uoi      iioi'.ij»<.iAv  fail  Ah  .iuv>ioO  jioJ  taiae^ 

■'M-j  /-...f  MM  ..//  .<■  -..J  ..     .  ,..,   ^.    ...,f.  .>-is.  ;   ,.u  .,   .M..{.j,.v  .iUiitj(l-i4ii 
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»ciol.ioO  TibiUs/.,it.  iiK  .bi.uli^ii.l  (mm  .'ij-rrt  ,i;u;>  .„ii  t,'  .h./rni.  !.-(,» 
-j>jj  >;iil  mill  t>vi-    )3  .ii,-iifini|..l  ot  t-ij,// 9>.,7,-^h!   JiK^h   «•-.   tr.  imI'muI 

:.iij3   .yiixittij  i»T<;tf    ftn//   h'jiiii/ rx.    fl  )uin    ariMi'    Ji^'i.o')     y   r  <i     miP    'tr 
nj.ii  bip- ;^ijuilt.t  ,),,t  J,,  r,(<   ot  lu.ij  ot   I,"t'ji,K«(i  <,  ^m-.  l  jii  v.i;  -inhnrt. 

♦  UOl'i.'iUKllI^  ♦«.  I)  .•^l.  //  ,:.  i  jO'D'Jii-  -:>U-...-:|  ...it  'j|h..II  /•  ,.  I  .  *.-  ;,.,,  -i.^i 
9J>il«  Y'J  ./rnj<li  lo  P..'f...jr  ^'-  .T  ;r-  -I  !,:.»..-  /..»!*„..  „  ,.».,,„ 
flood   v;l'  »i.-»<>'t  l.tr  -  "  ..  ilCUAJPTJSSl'^^imL.  y<   .'    ,..'.♦,.  .1^    .  ,.'!   .   y[\ 

JSf  19y-fi*fW*W  ^^stVb^  JY*<^|i»b«r-.lnvaded  by.  tord  Gordon— Xhreata  of  the  lUi) 
of  Cutliness  to  invad«  Suthertan'd  and  Strathnaver-^fiarl  d^  Sutherland  tn-epar^  t6 

^fl^mU^oi^  jl^e  J|«ud.  orCaitl^DpiirrWiUiavi  Mack-Kamef  lettles  in  Stnithnaver^Ap^ 
pr^hended  stealing  In  tiie  dien  6Y  Ldtl^Oppresitoni  6f  Ae  fiail  of  Cbithll<fl»^Flr- 

•Htti«i^tai»*<^EM'kt.Q|itiiiilii.|^i|«ll«,^  l|prTtA|pi^#)mp^|M^;fa9^  % 

l„^r]f9JC,|M^^;fiMs,  %if  Robert,  Gordop^.and  Lord  Forbes— Apprehension  and  Impris- 
onment of  Lord  Berrida^e — Keieased—Xm prisoned  again  jfbf  debt— >AlAttiM  b<ArreeA 

•''tM  'Bkrt'bf  baMiii^  AiMMr  ^WMN'^fM^yunBii^IUbert  OMdA/ti^tdMls  ite-Cteb. 

i.  AiflM'jIfabfa^s  «ltaBpl»iigiiml,lli^  $;i«Drri^Qln>Mt#.;^^MWft|itl^ft,^i.of  M^fff 

^  ffl^Sjf^,^CT|UM}ec,Geyj^Qn  of  ^^YidaJe—Meetyig  on  the  marches  of  ^imbisdale— 

Mackav  and  SirtC  Uordoh  reoondled— i^iiarr^l  b^tw^elk  diefi^trl  bf  iBntiB  iitJd^tift 

between  the  Laird  of  Daffus  and  Gordon,  younf^er  f$^  ^3PyJ^g^m^gf^t<^r^yf  )T^gffiff 
Lindsay"- Hostile  preparations  against  the  Earl  of  Caithness— ^Liberation  of  jLora 
Berrldale— Expedition  into  Caithnsss— Flight  of  the  Earl— Reduction  and  Pacifica- 
tion of  Caithness. 

DuRiNo  the  yean  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve  and  thirteen*  the  peace 
of  Lochaber  was  disturbed  by  the  Clan-Cameron,  who  put  the  whole  of 
that  country  into  an  uproar.  Geoi^e»  Lord  Gordon,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  raised  a  force  to  put  them  down,  and  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  Donald  Mackay  to  meet  him  at  Inver- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him  into  Lochaber*  Having 
collected  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  well  armed  and  appointed^ 
they  went  to  Inverness  at  the  time  appointed ;  but  on  arriving  there, 
in  the  month  of  August,  they  were  informed  that  the  proposed  ez-> 
pedition  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  postponed.  In  the  course  ot 
the  following  year,  however,  the  enterprize  was  entered  upon,  and 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  travels,  sent 
Donald  Mackay  and  John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo,  with  three  hun- 
dred able  and  resolute  men,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  servants,  to 
assist  Lord  Crordon  in  his  expedition.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Lochaber,  the  Sutherland  men  aocidentally  fell  in  with  Alain-Mac-Dhon- 
uil-Duibh,  captain  of  the  Clan-Cameron,  and  his  party,  whom  they  pro- 
posed immediately  to  attack ;  but  they  were  dissuaded  from  engaging 
by  some  of  Lord  Grordon's  men,  who  assured  them  that  a  truce,  for  two 
days,  had  been  entered  into  between  the  clan  and  his  lordship.  Lord 
Gordon  having  pursued  these  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  restored 
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tochab^r  to  '^tiiei'lh'  Ae  nieAtitiflfe}*rettiAi^d  hdme^j  4)ttt'h^'Wad  boon 
Agklii  despiitc&ea  Aitbfei'  by  the  privy  toiiAcil,'  in  cotoseqtiettce  <X  ftfeA 
disttirbirices  6ti  ^eyiti'of  AlaiDiMat•I>h<>tottfl-I]^Ilbh; -frtid^fiadiMttd 
Hii^eii  6f  hte'  clart  t^hdiri  be  "fttidpeeted  of  trea^h«yy.     OWter  Wto-agyn 
i^^g^YedV'for  al'tifme,  by  tb«  BtibliEiissk>n  of  Alfthi^ac^Dhdikiil<lAd^, 
' Who  durrdid^red  hiiHs^lfto  Lord  G<M(M  ita  tbi  Ittttier  end'oT^t^  ftA- 
dk-ed'Und  'fburte^. ' '  Al&ifl  ^tras  f^pH50fi^d'Mliki^enie8^>>biit^^'i^ea^dd 
*^om  {^oirfinethenk  on  giving  snfficienfr surety  tiykecjl)  tiiO'l;lttg^fi^t)6ittw4n 
•4*m^comitig.«-    ••  '•"  '        ^  '•''•■^' 

'    AB'ibe  privy  council  i^owed  -no  inclioation  to  AMAb  Hw^-  t^piedd^liis 
'  si^bn]itt6d  to  th«gm  by  the  eaa^l  of  CiiithneBd  aad  Us  adveiMrieB^  tttt  -mA 
'^etit  UIb  brother,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  GlreenkuMi,  t»  Edinbtt!%h,  Itf  <«»&- 
"t^Iaih  of  th«  dislay  which' had  tadcen  plaieo,  and'deslted  hhii  4»'thMP«r<i<it 
hints,  that  if  the  earl  did  not  obtain  satis&ction  (or  his  sujipmieA^fal- 
juries,  he  would  ts^e  redress  ^  his  own  hands;-  The  ^arl  thoughii  that 
Ke  v^ould  succeed  by  such  a  threat  in  concussing  the  council  to  decide 
in  his  (favour,  for  he  was  well  a#ate  that  he  was  unable  to  cttirry  it^into 
'  execution.     To  give  some  appearance  of  an  intention  to  enforce'  itj'lie, 
In' the  mouth  of  October,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  while  th^  earl 
'of  Sutherland,  his  brothers  and  nephews,  were  absent  from  the  country^ 
made  a  demonstration  of  invading  Sutherland  or  Strathnaver,  by  col- 
lecting his  forces  at  a  particular  point,  and  'bringing  thither  some  pieces 
of  ordnance  from  Castle  Sinclair.    The  eaii  of  Sutherland,  haViug  ftr* 
lived  in  Sutherland  while  the  earl  of  Caithness  was  thus  employed,  im- 
mediately assembled  some  of  hiscoutitrymen,  and  along  With  hisbroth^^r 
'  Sh"  Alexander,  w^nt  tb  the  marches  between  ^theriand  ^M  Cliit^e^ 
Wear  the  h^ght  of  StrttthUUy;  whfe¥e  th^y' wafted  thie  flip{}ti6dE!ft*  bf  ihe 
' ^rf -of  CttfthAesSi    Herefthey  wefe'jtftined'by'Madcay  wbtf'hsid'^I^n 
'^Vitic^  of'ihe  ^if  of  t:;kit4iAess^s  iMbv^mettU  M  the  lairds  of  4?'6UliH  Blftl- 
^'^kiiigow^,  lind  A^sfoit,^  and^'A^'lifaeWfir  of  OrdiMi%,'"aikd  thetito^  of 
'SSiftittdl,  all  of  whom  pntepared  tb^mlieYve»  td  as^istrth^^^^'of -fifliaMir- 
'land'ttni^c^ivhig'iioticethatlheff  services' werfe  wanted;  '•  "'^^^ 

'''  Wttile'ttiattehtstoodthu9,  Sh"  Johii  J^nelbfr^tUMed'frotti  BfflbibiMfgh, 
7^Who,^ulong  with  Ihelttird'of  Murkle,  went  to'hi^  brt)thei''d  eampi  f^i^- 
ed  what  he  had  done,  and  advised  him  not  to  hazard  an  appeal  tO  ttftHs, 
"%ut  wtdt  the  pleasure  df  the  eoundl,  who  wV)Uld  uhdoubtedly  gite^  him 
^atisfaecion.    Bart  George,  very  wisely;  took  his  btothet^s  advice;  tSid 
rdttfrned  home  with  his  men*,  who  ^ade  an^Lfrdw  eseape  from  drbwfihig» 
iti  bokisequence  of  being  overtaken  it  their  joumi^  hom^  by  i  trettiendlAis 
tempest  of  wind  a!nd  ram.    'The  earl  of  Sotherldnd'^ent'  hi^  broHi^r, 
SO"  Alexlmdefr,  Donald  Mackay,  and  Oordon,  younger  of  Ebbd^  i^h^  a 
party  bf  me^  after  the  earl  of  Caithness,  to  watch  his  ih6v^iM^t^j^'«^o 
ff^uabed  in  Caithness  three  dayiB,  and  having  witnessed  the  d)^lihlllk>n 
of  his  fotce,  petumed  to  Sutherland,  .       «      •  -  ♦ 

♦  Sfr  It.  GorJoii,  p.  296. 
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To.  prevent  the  eail  of  Cutbness  from  uttemptiiig  any  farther  inti» 

fenenee  vith  the  privy  council,  either  in  the  way  of  intrigue  or  uitimi» 

d«tioi^  Sir  Robert  Gk)rdon  obtained  a  remission  and  pardon  from  the 

.  Ugg,  UK  the  month  of  Deoember,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  to  hii 

JiephfWy  J)oQaId.  JMbfikigr^  John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo,  John  Gor- 

.499  in.  Boonyi  Adam  Gordon  .Georgeson,  fmd  their  accomplices,  for 

ttbe  slaughter  of  John  Sinclair, of  Stickege  at  Thurso.    An  impedi* 

.inept  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  ita  passing  the  seals  by  Sir  Gideon 

Murray,  the  Deputy  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of.  a. {Mi- 

.itat^  warrant  fitMu  hia  Majestyj  directed  to  Sir  Gideon  to  pass  the  sig« 

i«Atum  of  theiBemissiOQ  gratis;  but  this  impediment  wasremoyedi.by.a 

Jteeond  ^arrant  .from  the  lung  tp  Sir  Gideesii.  wtho  paased  the  remkwio" 

.'  through  the  seals*  in  the  begianing  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred,  and 

•iaiteen.*  . 

The. earl  of  Caithness^  beipg  thus-  baffled  in  hia  deailgna  a^iinsl  the 
earl  of  Sutheriand  and  his  friendsi  fell  upon  a  device  which  never  fruled 
to  succeed  in  tunes  of  religions  intolerance  and  persecution-   Un^i^- 
iptoly  ibr  mankind  and  for  the  interests  of  Christianity,  the  parincipbes 
of  religious  toleration*  involving  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to 
worahip  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  have  been,  till 
o£  late,  but  little  understood,  and  at  the  period  in  question,  and  for 
upwards' of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  thereafter,  the  statute  book  of 
Scotland  was  disgraced  by  penal  enactments  against  the  Catholics*  al- 
most unparalleled  &r  their  sanguinary  atrocity.     By  an  act  of  the  first 
parliament  of  James  YL*  any  Catholic  who  assisted  at  the  offices  of  his 
,reUgion«  was,.  'Mbr  the-first  fiiult,"  that  is,  for  following  the  dictates  of 
,.his<  cQpsmnee^  t^  sidfer  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  moveable  and 
..Immov^blek  personal  and  real;  &r  the seccmd  banishment;  and  death  for 
.  \^p  Jkhird  ifiuilt  I    Bui  4he  law  was  not  eonfitted  to  oTert  ads  only-*-tbe 
^  mere,  suspicion  of  being  a  Cathdie  placed  the  suiqpected  person  out  of 
4he  pale  and  protection  of  the  law,  for  if,  on  being  warned  by  the  bhih- 
ops  and  ministen,  he  did.not  reeant  and  give  confession  of  ins  feith 
iMK^Qrdwg  to  the  appro¥ed  lbn%  he  was- excommunicated  and  declared 
in^QUS)  and  incapable  to*  sit  or  stand  in  judgment,  pursue  or  bear 
xOffice«t  .  »         >      , 

,r  .  Under  tbiailast  mentioned  kw,  the  earl  of  Caithness  now  sought  to 

*^<§F2iUfy  his  vangeaoce  i^ainst  the  earl  of  Sutherland.    Having  repre- 

^fented  to  tb^tarehbiahop  of  St  Andrews  and  the  clergy  of  Scotland*  that 

v'Ae  earl  of  Sutherland  was  a. Catholic  in  private,  he  prevailed  upon 

fUie  bishops^  with  Iktle  difficulty*  it  is  supposed,  to  acquaint  the  king 

.  thereof    His  miyesty*  thereupon,  issued  a  warmnt  against  the  eari  of 

,  SptherlaAd*.  who  waa,  in  consequence^  apprehended  and  innprisoned  at  St 

.  Andrews.    The  eari  applied  to  the  bishops  for  a  month's  delay,  namely, 

till  the  fifteentli  day  of  February,  sixteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  pro- 

*  Sir  R.  Gordon,  p.  Sg^  f  Act  James  VI.,  Pari.  S  Cap.  45. 
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misuiff  that,  before  that  time*  he  would  either  ffive  the  church  satis-, 
faction,  or,  surrender  himseli ;  put  his  «>Dlicaiipn  was  .refused,  by  tpe 
High  Cpmmissipii  of  Scptlana*  .  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,   the  brother 
of  ^^,earl|,  beujg;  then,  in  Edm^ujf^^  ii^uoediat^l^^^^^ 
^^!^?f'nPfF.f^?;^??F*  0ordon,:^i^,hQ.,w/i8  at.,^e,  jtii^e^J^  .Ix^nd^^^ 

Ijifl^^airs  iq  tlf>  nqrth,  h^  ^iTag^ty  gr^tecl,  aj^^aii(|  for^his  Ubera- 

t'mM  ^^  ^9?^  9?  ^^9^\  *?yf>v.ingv  P^  M  ?xpiratio|i  ofthe  tu^ejj 
Be  ^rqtuqied  ,ta  hi^  con^nem^nt  at  $t  Andre'vtiBs  (^m  whe^pe^ne  was 
i^n^oyed^- on  his. .own  application,  to  th^  abbcq^  of  Holyrood,  nousc^ 
where. he  remained. till  the  month  of  March,  .sixteen  hundred  and.fifr 
teen,  when  tie.  obtain,ed  leave  to  .go  I^ome, ."  havingi,  says  l^ir  Robert 
Gqridpqi^*' in  spmeineftsu^e  ^atIs(iEvd  th^  phu^eh  ,conc^mijig  |iis  nell- 

Th^  ,^lj  of  Ci^th^ess, .  thuf  figain.  |d.e£^ated;  in  his  vie^,, tried,  as  a 
^SV. W!^,.^  fA^lP  the .frmilies  <Jf  SluU^eri^.a^d  MwUy^  So;»ei 
tiI^I^98^]j^e  attefl^ipted  to  pcfiyBH  uj)on  th^niarqv"^  ^^.  Huntly  V)  J^ers^adp 
the  c&rl  of  Sutherland  and  his  brotbers  to'  come  to  an  airaneement  al« 
together  independent  of  Mackay ;  and  4t  other  times  he  .endeavf{ure<^  ti^ 
persuaae  Mackay,  by  holding  out  certain  inducements,  to  him^^jto  oomr 
y^ljjiyi^^.  J^fi^^  ji^^^  including  the  ^l  pf ,  Si^jterluft^  "* 

^^.^ajC5»pgp,pfini ;  fcvt  he  cofnpletely, failed  m  these  atteippt§.*,  ,  .  i, . .., 
.,;^yjBj^p\^^<^.t^^jdeathof  ^otfigi.  Sinol^  a/t  Ttu^q,  l|l^Q.earlof  CsiiMffl^ 
}j^  Ifj^eayi  i?(\f^i^.i9  Ijiajpovcf  t^  ii^^i^cfj  such  of  bis,  jcoui^^mpn,  WW 
4H%>^:.?^^fP  ^ftring.eno^gia  to  show  their  proye^  an4,4e3Jtent;^^^y 
^^ntlPynff^P"^.  .H?  .Suthprian(^  ^r  Strathnaver,,  for  the  p^^rpow  9/ 
ftWPJ^tfWfi^p  ypfs^^a^d  ;<;ependanrt8  oif  the,e^l9f  Sutherlaa^  m^W 
?^yfcjMa<*^^  ,A?»opgst.  ot^ep.  l^e  often  comijaui^ipatedjvi..^^  W^?P* 
wjt)i  W|i|uam|  ]B|eni^th-soi^  Kenneth  .B^idh|E|fli^  always 

peen  ihf  principal  in$ti:umeot  in  the  ^nds  gf  £$irl  George  in  oppr^ssioff 
t;^(^P^o|)l6  o^^is  own  cou^ntrv^  £^d  tor  the  furtherance  of  his  p^ans  he  at 
'^t^r^^^iled^  uppi^  William,  who  already  ^topd  rebe)  to.th^  king,  jn ja 
,^n|pi|fai  cause,  to  go  into  voluntary  banishment  into  Stratbnaver,  ^d 
pyt  ^liipself  u^dep  the  p^otectiop  of  .!^ackay,  to  whpin  he  vas,to  pretend 
^tiija^  he  had  left  Caithness  to  ^voi$i  jii^y  soliqitatjons ,  frpm  the  earl  j^f 
^aifhness  to  injure  the  inhabi^ts  of.Strathnaver. ,..To.coyer;^^ir  dc^ 
figps  ^@y  .<;aused  a  report  to^be  spread  jthat  William  Mac-K.ei^peth  wsyi 
to.  le^Y,^  Caithness  because  he  woyld  n^t  obey  the  prder^  of  the.  ec^l  ^ 
fexeoute  some  designs  against  Sir  Robert.  Gordon,  the  tutor  0/  Sutljer- 
lmid»  and  Mackay,  and  when  this  false  Rumour  h^d  l^een  ^^uSipiently 
^prea^,  MfM?-Kenneth|  and  bis  brother  John,  and  their  dependeDts^jPf^d 
into  Strathnaxej  apd  solicited  the  favour  and  protection  of  MackuyviT'/i^ 

r 

•  Sir  11.  Gurdoii,  p.  2pa, 
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naver^  diinng  w&i^h  fmib*  tK^^  stbtie' some  'catt\e  ah(l' Kqi^^'  out 'df  ^Caith- 
ness, 'William  i#eoeive<t  a  pjflvate  'visit,  by" higKt,  tcoin^ennetii  6uidhfe', 
liis'-f^^er;  wB6'h/M  |ie^ii\8feht;bf  tt^^  eirf  <>f  CV-flin^s'f&r;the"^'uhA)^ '» 
execution' a  cooc^mplalfeiif  dept^dltti^ii  ii^  ou&^rl^ncli'^  Itf acl^ay  wa^' 'th'eb 
hi'^utbertand  on  aTjsirto  nJs  uiiclei'Sir  ftobert  G'or()oi]|'VHicft''i>6l3iig 
{Ln6wi^''to'WiUi^'Mac-lS^enneih,'ke'resoI^^  enter  S'lit&ertand  WiUi 

hts  partjTi  and  carry  olf  Into  CaUhpess  alt  the  booty  they  could  coflecl; 
Being, observed 'in'the  6leii  ot  Lbth^  by  some  of  the  (!!)an  Gun,  cbll^ctihg 
cattle 'a^(l  horses,  they  were  immediately  apprehended,  with  the  exce|)iion 
of  tain«G&r^h-Mac-C^onaId-Mac-Mhurchidh-Mhd^^  whb,"j[>eing  '^  Vety 
resolute  man,  refiised  to  surrender,  and  was,  in  consequence,  killed,  ith^ 
prtsoiiers  were  presented  to  Sir  Kobert  Gordon  at  Dornoch,'  who  "com* 
ii^itted  \Villiam  an^  his  brother,  John,  to  the  castle  of  Dornocli^fiijr'lViAi. 
Xn'the  meantime,  l^wo  of  the  principal  menbf  Mac-Kennetb*sj^ar^y  weVe 
tried^  convicted  and  executed,  and  the  remainder  were  aUowedfo  return 

jttce 

ceedings  have  ^een  already  sd'full^'notie^c^^  now'finishl^d'lilff'iisitf^ei^'yf 
Ihidiii^  i)7  tke  pei^etrkfioii  of  a  ciiine,  iVhicli,'t1ibug1i  tftVial  ti^lti '(^<^. 
duinc'es,'  wki  of  so  blghly  a  penal  h^tiire  id  itself  as  io^iiii^  M'6^kllUh 
into  jeb|)ardy.  '  Asiiie  circumstanced  Vhicti led tb'tlte  huMii^  l^'^i^ 
\yom  of  Wilfiahi  Wes;  a'^rvant  if  lord  Fqrb^s  ^i^e^MiWiSixtidm, 
ihi  the  dTisdbvery 'of'thb  earl  of  Omth^^ss  as  iOie  t^stigaibr,  iU  siiihe^Ul 
curiouk,!^  is^'tiiougUthat  ajecltat'ofdiem  may  notb^  W<in|!;ci/.plii<j|^. 
Among  other  persons' wl^o  had  suffered  ai  (lie  hands.of  the  eairl^wai  hi^ 
j&wn'kiiisman,.  William  SincWr  of  Dumi)aitli.  '  After  annoying Jiimyin'k 
variety  of  ways,  (he  earl  insUgated  nis  bastard  bm^er,  Henry  6ini;Idif, 
and  Kenneth  Buidhe,  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  part  of  Dumbalth^s  mnds, 
who,  unab)!e  to  t^ist,  and  being  ux  jdread  of  personal  risk,  loc^A  liipciself 
'^ip  in  liis  house  at*  Dunray,  which  fhey'fcesiegedf.  WjEam  (Sii^cTair  lio^ 
mediately  applied  to  Jbhn^  earl  of  Sutiierland,  for  assistance  who  s^ni^&is 
friend  Mackay,  with  a.p^y  to, rescue  Sinclair  from  )iis  perifbijift  'slttia 
iibji.'  Mac^y  '  succeeded  and  carried  l^clair  along  wit!h/hiln  (fito 
Sutherland^  where  he  remained  for  'a^  time,  but  he  sfterwai^' wehi  td  re- 
side in  Moray  wher^  he  died.  A;ltiiough  thus  cnie^Ty'  p^^e6ut!^d'^d 
.fbjTced  16  l)edome'aii  eiile  ftom;hi8  country,  l)y  the  e^Vof  C^tiiiteai;  to 
cnjtreati^QBCQUId  ihduc^  htm  to  sipply'  for  redress,  bhob^iii^  rkUiei'to  iat* 
t&t  himself  than  to  se^  his  relative  punisheci.  Wifliieim  Sinblid^SArias  %ai> 
ceeded  by  his  grandson,  George  Sinclair,  who  married  a  sister  of  Lord 
JForbeB.    By  the  persuasiph  of  his  ^ife,  who  was  a  mere  tod  in  the  hand} 
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of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  George  Sinclair  was  induced  to  execute  a  deed 
of  entail,  by  which,  failing  of  heirs  male  of  his  own  body,  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  lands  to  the  earl.     When  the  earl  had  obtained  this  de^fU 
he  began  to  devise  means  to  make  away  with  Sinclair,  and  he  actoalljr 
persuaded  Sinclair's  wife  to  assist  him  in  thb  ne&rious  desigu.     Having 
obtained  notice  of  this  conspiracy  against  his  life,  Sinclair  left  Caidm< 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Forbes,  who 
ceived  him  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  reprobated  very 
strongly  the  wicked  conduct  of  his  sister.     Sinclair  now  recalled  the  en- 
tail in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  and  made  a  new  deed  by  which 
he  conveyed  his  whole  estate  to  Lord  Forbes.    George  Sinclsur  died 
soon  after  the  execution  of  the  deed,  and  having  left  no  issue.  Lord 
Forbes  took  possession  of  his  lands  of  Dunray  and  Dumbaith. 

Disappointed  in  his  plans  to  acquire  Sinclair's  property,  the  earl  of 
Caithness  seized  every  opportunity  of  anno3ring  Lord  Forbes  in  his 
possessions,  by  oppressing  his  tenants  and  servants,  in  every  possible  way, 
under  the  pretence  of  discharging  his  duty  as  sheriff,  to  which  office  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Huntly  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Huntly*s  sister.  Complaints  were  made  from  time  to  time  against 
the  earl,  on  account  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scot- 
land, who,  in  some  measure,  afforded  redress ;  but  to  protect  his  ten- 
ants more  effectually,  Lord  Forbes  took  up  a  temporary  residence 
in  Caithness,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  the  house  of  Sutherland  in  case  of 
need. 

As  the  earl  was  aware  that  any  direct  attack  on  Lord  For])es  would 
be  properly  resented,  and  as  any  enterprise  undertaken  by  his  own  peo- 
ple would  be  laid  to  his  charge,  however  cautious  he  might  be  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  the  earl  fixed  on  the  Clan-Gun  as  the  fittest  instruments 
for  effecting  his  designs  against  Lord  Forbes.  Besideii  being  the  most 
resolute  men  in  Caithness,  always  ready  to  undertake  any  desperate  ac«> 
tion,  they  depended  more  upon  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Mackay, 
from  whom  they  held  some  lands,  than  upon  the  earl  of  Caithness,  a 
circumstance  which  the  earl  supposed,' should  the  contemplated  outrages 
of  the  Clan-Gun  ever  become  matter  of  inquiry,  might  throw  the  sus- 
picion upon  the  earl  of  Sutheriand  and  Mackay  as  the  silent  instigators. 
Accordingly,  the  earl  opened  a  negotiation  with  John  Gun,  chief  of  the 
Clan-Gun  in  Caithness,  and  with  his  brother,  Alexander  Gun,  whose 
fiither  he  had  hanged  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-sixi  In 
consequence  of  an  invitation,  the  two  brothers,  along  with  Alexander 
Gun,  their  cousin-german,  repaired  to  Castle  Sinclair,  where  they  met 
the  earl.  The  earl  did  not  at  first  divulge  his  plans  to  all  the  party ; 
but  taking  Alexander  Gun,  the  cousin,  aside,  he  pointed  out  to  him 
the  injury  he  alleged  he  had  sustained,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Forbes  having  obtained  a  footing  in  Caithness, — that  he  could  no  longer 
submit  to  the  indignity  shown  him  by  a  stranger,-— that  he  had  made 
choice  of  lum  (Gun)  to  undertake  a  piece  of  service  for  him,  on  per- 
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powei^  than  the  Clan-6uB,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  f|f,  ^^ 
raiip^  j^  9b«^  ft^)i^i|^^  mider,  thje.  ai^tfrority  of  th<^  la^. , . .  JhQ  eai?l 
iepl|^  ili)^  j^  ^QU  j^,they  should,  perfonn  the  service  fqr  Jum,.  he.,, 
wottfdje^d  t)^io  to  the  western  isles»  to  9ome  pf  his  acqu^taqces  aud,^, 
friei^ds?  with  wl^om  they,  might  remain  until  Lord  Forbes  and  he  w;ece  ^- ,,  . 
eonciledy  when  he  would  'Obtain  their  pardoi^ — ^that  in  the  mean,  tin^e  ,> 
he  would  professjy  in  public,  to  be  their  enemy,  but  that  he  would  be^  , 
their  fUend  seoretly,  and  permit  them  t9  frequent  Caltbnesi^  lYithout^  dan-  , . 
ger.    Alescander  Gun,  overcome  at  lafft  by  the  entreaties  of  the  earl,  re-,  ,^ 
luctantly  .consulted  to  his  request,  and  goings  into  Sa^se^  ip  ,the  d^dt  , 
of  ni^ht^  vith  twp  fkooQinpliQe^^  he  pet  fire  tp  all  t|ie.c9ra.stQ^)(s  whiqh  ., 
were  in  the.bfu^yard)  belongiiig^  AVilliain  tnoesf  apid. which  were, in,. 
o<ms,^eifee  ponsu^piecL  .  This  affwf  occurred  in.the  month.of  Noyem'-, ,^ 
ber,  «i,»t«fj?  hu^i^ed  and  fifteen.   ^^The  earl  of  Caithness  ipimediately  ,1 
sprejul  ayepqrt  through  the,  whole  country  that  .Mackay's  teiiajits  had  ^^.^ 
oomi|utted^  ^ia  outrage ;  but  the  deception  was  of  shprt  duration. 

^ir  ftob<^  *Gord6n,  tutor  of  Sutherlan^^  having  arrived  in  the  north ' 
of  Septland  ^om  £)ngland,  in  the  month  of  December  following  this  po 
ourr^i^ce^  resolved  to  pfolbe.the  matter  to  the  bottom^  not  me^-dy  on  ac: 
^oviij^^l^  nephew,  Mackay,  whose  men  were  suspected,  but  tp  satisfy 
Lord  Forbes,  who  was  npw  on  firiendly  temu  with  the  house  of  Suther- 
land ;  ,|)ut^the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  soon  became  an'  easy  task* 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  among  the  ClanrGiin  themselves^  who  up- 
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,  braided  one.  i^3i>,Uier  a%  Uie  authon.of.  4lie  fiie-raisiiigw  <AiWMti€lier 
JGun,  the  .coueUi  of  Alexaader  Qvm-.  the  Teal  aiflnn4  ftbeetu{hiik'flM 
frbiQ  Caithness^  and  sent  Aome  of  hiB  ftionds  to  Sjr  Robtatt  Qoi^tmtkmd 
t)on£^4  Mackay  vith  these  prDpo8al»^-*4iiat  if  thef  would  Teoeive -liitai 
mtofayour>  and  secure  him  fi^mn  danger,  he  wouklQCiifeM.ttoiipiMe 
circumstances^  and  ,reyeal  the  authors  of  the  cotiflagratioti,(  and  (tot 
he  would  declare  the  whole  before  the  privy  council^  if  teqm^dL  'On 
receiving  thb  proposal.  Sir  Robert  Grordoa  Appointed  Atexnudar'Giin 

,  ,to  meet  them  privately  at  Helmsdale,  <  in  the  ihouse  of  Sir  Aleiawter 

'  Gordon,  brother  of  Sir  Robert.  A  meeting  was  luMOvdingly  hM*  at'  die 
place  appointed,  at  which  Sir  Robert  and  his  fnendat  agreed  to  io^mn»y 
Ihing  in  their  power  to  preserve  Gun's  lif^;  and  MaokaypramiaBd, 
moreover,  to  give  him  a  possessioa  m  Stmthicb  wlure  his  fritliee  had 
formerly  liy^. .  ..!••/ 

When  the  earl  of  Caithness  heard  of  AJexandiy.  (jrun.'siflsgiit  into 

^'Sutherland!  he  became  greatly  alarmed,  Jlesi  AtoxMwky.AoiildfeKeaL'the 
affair  of  Sanset ;  and  anticipating  such  a  result,  the ^BaHgaveovt  every- 
where,  that  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Mackay,  and  Sir  Alexander  Go«doii»  had 
lured  some  of  the  Clan- Gun  to  accuse  him  of  having  banifc  WiUlMi.lB- 
nes*  corn.  But  this  artifice  ti^s  of  no  nvqil,  for  aa  soon  as  Lord  JFocbes 
received  notice  firom  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  the 'cirouffistances  jrelatod  by 
Alexander  Gun,  he  immediately  oited  John  Qun^  and  his  brother  Alei- 
ander,  and  their  accomplices,  to  appefur  for  trial  at  Edinburgh^  on  the 
second  day  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  to  answer  t^  the 
charge  of  burning  the  com  at  Sanset;  and  he  also  summoned  iha  rad^f 
Caithness,  as  sheriff  of  that  county,  to  deliver  then  up  for  triaL  Jejhn 
Gun,  thinking  that  the  best  course  he  could  pursue,  under  pmettt 
circumstances,  was  to  follow  the  example  of  his  cousin,  Alexandc^^^s^pit 
a  message  to.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  desiring  an  intervlsw  with  him; 
which  being  granted,  they  met  at  Navidale*  John  Gun  then  offin^  to 
confess  and  reveal  every  thing  he  knew  concerning  the  fire,  oa  oondi^ioo 
that  bb  Kfb  should  be  spared;  but  Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  he  could 

'eome  under  no  engagement,  as  he  was  uncertain  how  the  king-^d*  the 
council  might  view  such  a  proceeding;  but  he  proajisedy  that  as  Jolm 
had  not  been  an  actor  in  the  business,  but  a  witness  only  to  the  aixanga* 
ment  between  his  brother  and  the  earl  of  Caithness,  he  would  do  what 
he  couM  to  save  him,  if  he  went  to  Edinbuigh  in  compliance  with  the 
summons. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  the  earl  of  Caithness  wrote  to  the  marquis  of 
tluntly,  accusing  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  Mackay  of  a  design  to  bring 
him  within  the  reach  of  the  law  of  treason,  and  to  injure  the  honour 
of  his  house  by  slandering  him  with  the  burning  of  the  com  .at 
Sanset, — that,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve,  they  had  in- 
sinuated to  the  king  and  council  that  he  was  privy  to  Arthur  Smith's 
doings, — that  his  brother's  son  had  lost  his  life  in  con&equen($e,.  and 
ihat  not  satisfied  therewith,  they  were  now  accusing  him  of  new 
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*  MMblitf '  pnujtioea*  -  Me^  4berffifor«^'  ^f^uettted  *  th'e  inarqais, '  to  'a  mutual 
..MQnd^>>l0'*p«nmade  thektt  to dteiM  Aom  pffti^tilng'this  bustnes^  and  lie 
y.i^ifmidi  ohim^oHkn^p^aVi  io«allinil  fo  Cheiiud^uu'tmy  controversy  Be- 
n4vre«Bulh«Du  .  Sir  Sobett  G^il'donrittid'Mkcl^y  liavkig  occasion  to  meet 
,itbe»4iMtq«iB'  al  tM  Beg««»'6igl(t'<>ti  ^i&itr  business,  Chey  were  made  ac- 
j.qfuainted.  byldbqii^f  the  ^axfs  ecmliinmieatioii.    They  observed,  in  i^* 
iSwer».UMUl|  they  had  never  at  ao}^  time  Insinuated  any  thing  against  the 
.i0irl  of  Caithhefls;  but  that  if  his  own  consdenoe  did  accuse  him  of  any 
1  thiMgy  .flietywere  not  to  be  blan^d  on  fhat  account,-^— that  they  coi^jld 
■iuDt'.nafiite' to  assist  Lord  Forbes  in  finding  but  the  persons  who  had 
bunieAtiie'  com  at  Sauset,'  bttt  that  theyi^ad  nevef  imagined  that  the 
.'eatliro^d  haWadted  so  base  a  ipeH  as  to  become  an  accomplice  in 
•siich  awtinmai  aiet ;  and  fttfther,  that  ai^  Ma<^y's  men  were,  challenged 
with  the  deed,  they  certainly  were  entitled  at  least  to  clear  Maciniy*!^  peo- 
ple book  the'  diarge,  by*  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  maleiactorf,— ^ 
aU'Whioh  tikey  consider^  they  had  done  the  earl  no  wrong.     An4^as 
ta  John  Sinei^s  death,  the'  same  had  been  occasioned  by  his.  own ,  act 
'  i»  opposing  hs  BMtj^sty'is'  warrairt,  on  which  account  the  king  had  ps^r• 
dbMd'the  piiHfes  eonoemed,  by  a  remission  under  the  great  seal.     The 
'narqfuis  of  Hmitiy  did  not  fkil  to  write  the  earl  pf  Caithness  the  answer 
heluud  yeoeived  from  Sir Eobett trofrdon  and  filackay,  which  griei^ 
hitt  exoifisdingly,  as  he  was  too  weH  aware  of  the  consequences  whiph 
wiDttld  ftfttdw  if  thie  prosedution  of  the  Ouns  was  persevered  in. 

'  At  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  Giins,  Sir  Robert  Gordpn, 
Miekay,  and  Lotd  Fbrbes,  with  all  his  friends,  went  to  Edinboigh*  ai^d 
^Eipon  their  arrival  they  ^treated  the  council  to  prevent  a  remission  in 
'fiivoar  of  the  edri  of  Ciuthness  being  passed  the  signet  until  the  afiajr 
in  hand  was  tried ;  a  request  with  which  the  council  .complied^  ,The 
eaa^l  of  Caithness  did  not  appisar;  but  he  sent  his  son.  Lord  Berrida)^, 
fo  £<finbQrgh,  albkig  with  Joh^  Gun  and  all  those  peraons  who  ha/A 
been  summoned  by  Lord  Forbes,  with  the  exception  of  Ale^cander  G^n 
and  his  two  accomplices.  He  alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  seodii^ 
them  that  they  were  not  his  men*  being  Mackay's  own.  tenants,  and 
dwelling  in  Dilred,  the  property  of  Mackay,  which  was ,  held  by  hi||i  .of 
the  eari  of  Sutherland,  wh^,  he  alleged^  was  bound  to  present  the  thvflie 
persomt  idhided  to.  But  the  lorda  of  the  coui^cil  would  not  admitpf  this 
excuse,  aild  agaiii  required  Lord  Berridale  and  his  Mher  to  preseiit  tM 
three  culprits  before  the  court  on  the  tenth  day  of  Jane  fiiUowivgy)  be« 
catise,  although  they  liad  possessions  in  Dijred,  they  had  also  laA4s 
Mm  tite  earl  of  Caithness  on  which  they  usually  residied.  Besides,,  t^ 
d^ed  was  committed  in  Caithness,  of  which  ^e  earl  was  sheriffi  pn 
ifhittt  ^count  also  he  was  bound  to  apprehend  them. .  Lord  Berridalei 
Who«e  'character  was  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father^  ^puk^" 
sive  of  the  consequences  of  a  trial,  now  offered  satisfiMction  in.  his  fiit^ie^'a 
name  to  Lord  Forbes,  if  he  would  stop  the  prosecution ;  <  but  Usi  Wrd- 
Qhip  refused  to  do  any  thing  without  the  previous  advice  and  consent 
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of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  Meccfkay,  Who,  upon  being  consulted,  made 
articles  of  agreement  to  be  dfawn  ttp,  which  were  present^  to  LiOrd 
Berridale  by  neutral  persons  for  his  acceptance,  but  consid^ng  the 
conditions  sought  to  be  iinp6ded  upon  his  fktih^r  too  hard,  he  rejected 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  )reftisal  6f  Lord  Berridale  to  accede  to  tke 
terms  proposed,  John  6un  was  apprehended  by  oiie  of  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  application  of  Lord  Forbes,  and  committed  a  pri- 
soner to  the  jail  of  that  city.  Gun  thel'eupon  requested  to  see  Sir 
Itobert  Gordon  and  Mackay,  whom  he  entreated  to  use  their  influenoe 
to  procure  him  his  liberty,  promising  to  declare  every  thing  he  knew  of 
the  business  fbr  which  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  l<!yrds  of  the  coun- 
cil. Sir  Robert  and  Mackay  then  deliberated  with  Lord  Pclrbes  and 
Lord  Elphinston  on  the  subject,  and  they  all  four  promised  faithfully  to 
Gun  to  do  every  thing  in  their  potrer  to  save  him,  and  that  they  would 
from  thenceforth  maintain  and  defend  him  and  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Gun,  against  the  earl  of  Caithness  or  atiy  pefson,  as  long  as  they  had 
reason  and  equity  on  their  side ;  besides  #hieh,  Mackay  proniised  him  a 
liferent  lease  of  the  lands  of  Strathie  to  compensate  ibr  his  possesdont 
in  Caithness,  of  which  he  would,  of  course,  be  deprived  by  the  eari  kft 
revealing  the  earVs  connexion  with  the  fire-raising  at  Sanset  John 
Gun  was  accordingly  examined  the  fbllotfing  day  by  the  lords  of  the 
council,  when  he  confessed  that  the  earl  of  Caithness  made  his  brother, 
Alexander  Gun,  bum  the  com  of  Sanset,  and  that  the  afihir  had  been 
proposed  and  discussed  in  his  presence.  Alexander  Gun,  the  consiOi 
was  examined  also  at  the  same  time,  and  stated  the  same  circumstances 
precisely  as  John  Gun  had  done.  After  iexatnlnation,  J<^n  and  Alex- 
ander were  again  committed  to  prison. 

As  neither  the  earl  of  Caithness  nor  his  son,  Lord  Berridale,  com- 
plied with  the  commands  of  the  council  to  deliver  up  Alexander  Gun 
and  fab  accomplices  in  the  montii  of  June,  they  were  both  oaHowed 
^and  denounced  rebels;  and  were  summoned  and  charged  by  Lord 
Forbes  to  appear  personally  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  JuSy  imme- 
diately following,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  causing  the  corn  of  Slmset 
to  be  burnt  This  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  Lord  Forbes  to 
brh)g  the  earl  and  his  son  to  trial,  had  the  efiect  of  altering  their  tone, 
and  they  now  earnestly  entreated  him  and  Mackay  to  agree  to  a  recon- 
ciliation on  any  terms;  but  they  declined  to  enter  into  any  arrangemttt 
utatil  they  had  consulted  Sir  Robert  Grordon.  After  obtaining  Sir  Ro- 
bert's consent,  and  a  written  statement  of  the  con(fitaons  which  he 
required,  from  the  earl  of  Caithness  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  the  taA  of 
Sutherian'd,  the  parties  entered  into  a  final  agreement,  in  the  ttioafh  of 
July,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  principal  heads  of  the  contract, 
which  was  afterwards  recorded  in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  were 
as  follow : — That  all  civil  actions  between  the  parties  should  be  settled 
by  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends,-«that  the  eari  of  Caithness  and 
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•on  should  pay  to  Lord  Forbes  and  Mackay  the  sma  of  20,000  merks 
Scots  money, — that  all  quanrds  and  criminal  actions  should  be  mu- 
tuany  forgiven,  and  particularly,  that  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  aH  his 
fiiends  lAiould  forgive  and  remit  the  slaughter  and  mutilation  at  Thnrso, 
•«— that  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  his  son  should  renounce  for  themsdves 
and  their  heirs  all  jurisdiction,  criminal  or  civil,  within  Sutherland  and 
Strathnaver,  and  any  other  jurisdiction  which  they  should  thereafter  hap* 
pen  to  acquire  over  any  lands  lying  within  the  diocese  of  Caithness  then 
pertaining,  or  which  should  afterwards  belong,  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland 
or  his  heirs, — that  the  eari  of  Caithness  should  deliver  Alexander  Gun 
and  his  accomplices  to  Lord  Forbes, — that  the  earl,  his  son,  and  their 
heirs,  should  never  from  thenceforth  contend  with  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land for  precedency  in  pariiament  or  priority  of  place, — ^that  the  earl  of 
Caithness  and  his  son,  their  friends  and  tenants,  should  keep  the  peace 
in  time  coming,  under  the  penalty  of  great  sums  of  money,  and  should 
never  molest  nor  trouble  the  tenants  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Lord 
Forbes, — that  the  earl  of  Caithness,  his  son,  or  their  friends,  should  not 
receive  nor  harbour  any  fugitives  from  Sutherland  or  Strathnaver, — and 
tiiat  there  should  be  good  friendship  and  amity  kept  amongst  them  in 
all  time  to  come. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  two  sons  of  Kenneth  Buy, 
William  and  John  before-mentioned,  were  delivered  to  Lord  Berridale, 
who  gave  security  for  their  keeping  the  peace;  and  John  Gun  and 
Alexander,  his  cousin,  were  released  and  delivered  to  Lord  Forbes  and 
Mackay,  who  gave  surety  to  the  lords  of  the  council  to  present  them 
for  trial  whenever  required;  and  as  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  deprived 
them  of  their  possessions  in  Caithness  on  account  of  the  discovery 
they  had  made,  Mackay,  who  had  lately  been  knighted  by  the  king, 
gave  them  lands  in  Strathnaver  as  he  had  promised.  Matters  being 
thus  settied.  Lord  Berridale  presented  himself  before  the  court  at 
Edinburgh  to  abide  his  trial;  but  no  person  of  course  appearing  against 
him,  the  trial  was  postponed.  The  earl  of  Caithness,  however,  failing 
to  appear,  the  diet  against  him  was  continued  till  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  August  following. 

Although  the  king  was  well  pleased,  on  account  of  the  quiet  which 
such  an  adjustment  would  produce  in  his  northern  dominions,  with  the 
agreement  which  had  been  entered  into,  and  the  proceedings  which 
followed  thereon,  all  of  which  were  made  known  to  him  by  the  privy 
council ;  yet,  as  the  passing  over  such  a  flagrant  act  as  wilful  fire-raising, 
without  punishment,  might  prove  pernicious,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  commanding  them  to  prosecute,  wiUi  all  se- 
verity, those  who  were  guilty  o^  or  accessory  to  the  crime.  Lord  Berri* 
dale  was  thereupon  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  committed  a  prisonei^ 
to  the  castie  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  determination 
of  the  king  to  prosecute  the  author^*  of  the  fire,  again  declined  to  appear 
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i  ,anl)thid  extieiDHiir.lLdcdl  Bonidals  faaA  rapauneiix^Sin  Robqrt  ^QDnkri^ 

Jbiniilfaat;  a»  ettTeintroit^iiB^'^ciBiilotfrtflett^d^!  Jie^ 
^Maqr,  iMOMleiikiLityBi  &ieD4<^iHifaBfc<&ir  Ms  awn  pMriv^>X<M  BbrH- 
dbl^y  b|dibaen«lfflnii^  ionofeebt  ofAll'tim  jai^omi  ditetafliaoiiivhkkl  haid 
Uappifciiad .  bci3iree&.iAh0i)two'  ftani)HB>**«tth&fe  he  wa«'«lM.iaiiiieaBl.i>f  the 
•arimtiiritbfTrbi^hei  WW  Dliai^gfid,4t*4md'ikatilie-wi8)Md.hia!ii]i^68<^,4^ 
•be)  hrfvm^tfatri  >Sir  JBio&6H  ct  ^Ikam  ^otinMbaw»ii|  iliojtMier'ri^atciie 
^VQuUt  Qrdfit  kim  t(^  be  rtlfwipi^  from  c<mfiiieitiQBt».'-8U^. Roberts  4if»- 
;«nrtewa*to4hi8  effed<v^'«^at  he  bad  l<mg  desired  .aperfe^slii^gBtemeiit 
fbfAwe^a'  tiie  iheuseBief :  Smkhethmi  jmd  Caithne^'  whibk;be  ivoiddmi- 
ideailrolurrtQ '  foilntebi  i  dttiioig  h»  •  acbniinst^ 

ivrotld  intoraqde  tidldi.tke  kiag^  Sm  behalfaf  his:ldnjbhipy.t&  ih^nlMko^ 
lOf  Itis^fMMirte^— (Afit  UldisflititesxbdiD^iuyvr  jd'aaeod*  h^,  wouU.be^his 
tfiulbfidifrieddtrHt^hiBLtlie  hadia  irely.  diffiferent  -opinion  ef  likl;diii^(»ttkii)» 
-|h(mi.ithal  beientestained  of  his<  A^i>  .thU  'eaii;iiajid  be  co«duded  .l^r 
;^in(itBBting^hi]h;tD<be'care!^l  to  pretepve  tbfr!fidlBiuUba|>  irbicb  had  JbeeB 
.*iitxw^eomBieneedibet^Mfin'l)belii«...-  t  .-   ..  /  >   .   .  i  -u 

As  the  king  understood  that  Lord  Berridale  if^&s'SUfxpoied  ko.hmvmdh 
«Bnt  eft  tbe  orinm/ifi^&iiHiicb  ke  asid  hii  &tbeF  stoctd-ctbacgeok  «nd  ai  he 
cduM  not*  wkboiUA  ytirdictagBiDsl  ficrridale^  proceed  ligiiBetthe  iktiDjr 
of/Cbitkoeas  fay  fotMhtirie^  in  eonseqtience-  of  kit  lovd^p  kafing:  kefeh 
in&ft  many  yqar^  befiipe  in  kia  fadher's  estate:  ^  bis  Inig^ty,  on  tbe  ^anrf- 
tot^mreaQr  d£  tke  then  bishop  of  RoAs,*Sir  Robert  Gonlon^  and  iSir 
Jamesf  8peiloe  <  of  Wofinistoiin»  Dms '  pleaded  to*  remit  and  Daqgrn  thk 
orlhie>on'the£bMdivoDg'o6aditioiisfe— flrt.  That  die  earlof  OaithaeiseUd 
fan.sDb  riioifld  give  satisfaction  to  tiieir  oi«ditora»  vko  wece'eatetandy 
«anflio|?^ng  fais'tniijeity"iiritb  damOolsagaiBiBt  ike  earl>  and  eiaving  justice 
0t  Ids  kalids;  fid.  Tkat  tbeeac^l  of  Qaitfancto^  "witk  consianiof  Lord  Bett^ 
mhde^  fl^oald  freelif  n^ounled  lUtd  reriiga  perpetually*  info  the  kands  of 
Jbs  ainijcdtyi  the  keritabl^'SberiffiUp  and  jvuiiciaiy  of  Caithneasv :  Sd. 
•That  the  eacLt)f  Oakbnesis  shaidd  'deliver  ^  dxrte  criminals  vbo  had 
bdh)t)thv  oenii  tbdt'pfabilo  jualioe'ikiigfat  be  sadsfitd  npfrntbeoi^asi  a 
tenrdr.ianid  enaiplfl  to  ottfaers.  '4th.  Tbbtthe  earl  of  Caithness^ilnih  c<iift- 
■mtf  of  iiOvd'Berridalef  sfabuld^if<eand  lissi^  m  perpeimttn  te  the  bislM^ 
of  Caithness^  tiie  bonse  ofrfitcaibiater,'  irkh  ae  many  of  ike  ftili  lands  Af 
tint  faishopriek  as  shbuldiieunouDt  to  the  yeady  valuio  of  two  thousand 
metks'^Seots  money>  ibr  ike'{iutpose  ef  eiigmenting  thet  ineoooie  of  the 
bBkoj)  which  was  at  that  time  smatt  in  eonsequenoe  of  (the  greater  part 
ef  bis  hndi  being  in  the  hands  of  the  eaxL  Gomaussiondts  were^sent 
down  from  London- to  Gaitibiie8S>  in  October  sixteen  ksndredfifid  siKiiMin» 
to  see  tf^t  tihese  onlditbns  were  oampfied  With.  •  The  eecond  ^Ooildition 
as  well  as  the  last  was  immediately  implemented ;  and  as  the  earl  and 
his  son  promised  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  ereditors,  and  to  do  every 
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(IbkigtiiE  tteffi  pinpe0dd<a]^prsh€todithe(ihinteii^iifi<t2|qxceito  jitlitfi  iktbir 
vraB  released  from  the  castle  of  fii&ibuvgfay;^ inftidnislittHisi^iKtenBJ^^ 
drimmi  ttpkAwaateki^wmaAyar^mi  tiktAeiettrLo^iCaitbneBi/ .« iMMiBeri 
j^pobde^  hawjsnatiihwdmiAreefyheaUi  veHaaeA ifrodl  tlie< oastfe/ «wilMtt>ii«'«las 
agHin  ia^npscmdolwhhmftbb  jbil)ef  fi(^^ 

ifoii  hlnilaiidihiBifiiitiik>ita'tli»^  eitditon  fap-lei^c  aiUBBljof  iiadnlayd  ,  T&e 
fllUrLhitoidf  vuvdirl^  flBa4>ed>.1^-fide<of  hivsoAiand  f«dfedt»i€4tH- 
neflQj'-btttnfaiBi'Obedilors  luMlMMifflowRt  'i]i;t|9i«bt  -^Ry^pnintel^iiis  rroiunhni 
^m  imsmig  till  <^ey  dMndd  be  sati^ed^  rWitii'coBdentbfitiit  cveditotfto 
ibe  coimdl<>f  Scotland  gaire  hioif  a  peimmtA  p«otectioii»  iriim'  dHuS'to 
time,  to:«nal]fe  bii&  t(> '  ieoine  to  EdinbiiiglL.f^ 
wit&  then,  l>uil  he  noatiAe  no  aMangetaatat  vttid^  r^iBSMii  pritBts^  itttb 
CaitimesB  beibrd  'theexpiratien'  «f  the  st^ienidcro  ividdi'iuul''bedn 
grafted  falm^  leaving  his  -sdn  to  #aife»  afl  thedniaeriei^if  a:|nn«y  '  Aftnr 
-^dfrfing  a  -capiiv^  o£  fi«e  yeao^  LbidsBenidide^wiito  frtaas^  Urdrn 
priaoa^  thegtied'  offiqes^f'tke  eaari  of '.BiEsdey4Liid'ptttyi£>v'foehddf  j<lf 
^Imtad^  iflttd  hia  «wn^  and  his  fiitiier'«<)Dtditord»iK  posieflrtnm  of  theiamiijr 
'eaytebiiflrotti 'which  hfai  Mhei*  rwas driveO'by  Sir  Robeit  >G6rdon iaoto^ 
under  a  royal  warrant,  a  just  punishment  >  Jbr  tfae>  mai^'enonaiCiaB'ofia 
langandfiaiflipeiitttfei*'  1    ..  *  -^ 

Deapcnie «i  tiieefiRrtanecttof  thfe  earl  of  CaltfanMBwera  evcA-ptetiimf 
to  the  diipoeai  of  his  estates^  heoHist  nnespeatBdly  inudaii  aUy  in:  Sir 
Doaald  Mi/charf  whd  had  talran:  ofibBBe  at  Sic  Rckftkt  GatdotHi  and  Idio 
being  a  man  .of  qniok  Tesolntioa  and  :af  tm:  inobnstitnt  di^poBition^^  dJe^sD- 
adned  to  fonake  the  bouse  'of  ,  Sot&ertandf  ■  and  to  ingn&tiate  bimaelf  >  with 
his  mortiil  enemy, .  the  earl  of,  GaithneBb  r .  The '  'piteteadedj  'taiiae  1 6f 
^Maekay'adjscontenl  wia%  tUat  Sir  Robert  Gordcm  hlufi  enelndeilihim 
^miaU  share  in  ihe  govefnmen6  o£^  Satberiand^  la  whiehitbehad^panki- 
dpated  joindy  with,  John  Ae  bwt  earl  of  Sntiicidiand>taBrdithali  SirBoheBt 
had  di^K^ssestedhim  of  all^M^pn^ityifaeihBdpatfdhailjdd  or^^  intended  jId 
tpurohase  in*  that  cgontry ;  ^afc  he:  lad  (abcB^rdBrom  bitoiiifagr  ^  dftkatea* 
Itf^bitral  a  part'  of  the  Dki^moar  ifhidh  ddhn^lihaikist  aarl,/  faaidagiTsb 
'"hiih,  and  ihat  Sir  Bobert^  insteiid  af  eonnlBnaticihg,^»wtaB  >  rattitendn 
«n<in^  t»  such  as: dreaded  uptm  hint^ia  Sutherland;  in<ane  wdrd^tthdt 
ajtt  'the  ihveum  be^hadseceiTed  from  the  eadi)weB^:nnw>  wiHidnDim 
•^•om  him  by  bis  tn^ele^  Sir  Robert  and  Sa  AlanUider*  JSeaideft  these 
reasons,  Afackay  wm  inflaanoed  by  peMmhu^  oonsiderati^na;  for  hsivu 
in^,  as  he  alleged^  bordea^l  hiir  estates'  with  debts  uicanred  for  samle 
years  past »  followjag  the  house  «f  Sutherland,  he  tiiought  that,  in 
time  coming,  he  might,  by  procuring  the  forour  of  the  eail  of  Caith- 
ness, tarn  tiie  same  to  his  aim  adtantage  and  that  of  his  couatrymeli; 
and  as  he  had  bees  induced  to  hia  own  pn^dice  to  grant  certain  life- 
rent tacks  of  the  lands  of  Sttathie  and  Dflred  to  John  and  Alexander 
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Gim,  and  oik^ra  of  the  ClanrGu^foriieK^alii^g  Ute^aS^  of  S^mffif,)^ 
thoogkt  thait  by  joimng  the  /eairl  of  CtUthQeta^  .th^ge^CiN^Gun  JPiig^  b^ . 
destroyed^  by  which  meiuii^th^  w^uld  g/^  back  kis  JajMB.vlui^  iie  :ia^|qj^ 
to  convey  to  his  brotheiv  John  Mackay^  .a«.  a  poition ;,  and  hci  ;aiO^, 
over,  expected  that  tbe  earl  woukl  give-  him,  ax^  hja  coaotiymeRi  «f^^*ie 
posseasionB  in  Caithness.    But  the  chief  grouisd  of  discontfi^t  m  the 
part  of  Sir  Donaid  Mackay  waa  an  action  brought  agaiiv?t  him  apd  jLonf . 
Forbes  before  the  court  of  eessiouy  to  recover  a  ppntrac^  entered  iot^, 
between  the  last  earl  of  Satherland  and  Macki^r,  in  the  y^  si^teei^ 
hundred  and  thirteen^  relative  to  their  marohes  and  other  QUt^erf  cf^ 
eontroversyy  which  being  cpnsidered  by  Mackay  as  prejudicial  to  -hiniy^ 
he  had  endeavoured  to  get  destroyed  through  the  agency  of  some  per^ 
sons  about  Lord  Forbes,  intoi  whose  keeping  the  deed  bad  been  intru9te<i. 

After  brooding  over  these  subjects  of  discontent  for  som^  years, 
Mackay,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen^  suddenly  resolved 
to  break  with  the  house  of  Sutherland,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  who  had  long  borne  a  mortal  enmity  at  ^  that  &;> 
mily.  Accordingly^  Mackay  sent  John  Sutherland,  his  cousin-germah, 
into  Caithness  to  request  a  private  conference  with  the  earl  in  any  pieurt 
of  Caithness  he  might  appoint.  This  oiTer  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  carl,  who  expected,  by  a  reconciliation  with  Sir  Dgj^A 
Mackay,  to  turn  the  same  to  his  own  personal  gratification  and  advan- 
tage. In  the  first  place,  he  hoped  to  revenge  himself  upon  ihe  Clian-^ 
Gun,  who  were  his  principal  enemies,  and  upon  Sir  Donald  himself^  by 
detaching  him  from  his  superior,  the  earl  of  Suthei^land,'  and  from  th^ 
fiiendship  of  his  undes,  who  had  always  supported  him  in  all '  his  dBffi-' 
culties.  In  the  second  place,  he  expected  that,  by  alienating  Mack^f 
from  the  duty  and  affection  he  owed  the  house  of  Sutherland,' that  he 
would  weaken  its  power  and  infiuence.  '  And  lastly,  he  trusted  'that 
Mackay  would  not  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  discharge  his  own  part,  but 
would  also  persuade  Lord  Forbes  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  sum  of 
20,000  merks  Scots,  which  he  and  his  son.  Lord  Berridfiile,  had  becomd 
bound  to  pay  them,  on  account  of  the  burning  at  Sanset.  '  ' '        * 

The  earl  of  Caithness  having  at  once  agreed  to  Mackay^s  proposal,  a 
meeting  was  held  by  appointment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 'Duhray,  in 
the  parish  of  Reay,  in  Caithness.  The  parties  tnet  in  the  nfght-tlme,  a«?* 
companied  each  by  three  men  only.  After  much  discussion,  and  vaHfetii 
conferences,  which  were  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  they  resdH'ed 
to  destroy  the  Clan-Gun,  and  particularly  John  Gun,  and  Alexander^ 
his  cousin.  To  please  the  earl,  Mackay  undertook  to  despatch  these 
last,  as  they  were  obnoxious  to  him,  on  account  of  the  part  they'hfed 
taken  against  him,  in  revealing  the  burning  at  Sanset.  They  per* 
suaded  themselves  that  the  house  of  Sutherland  woilld  defend  the  dan» 
as  they  were  bound  to  do  by  their  promise,  and  that  that  house  would 
be  thus  drawn  into  some  snare.  And  to  confirm  tilieir  friendship,  the 
earl  and  Mackav  arranged  (hat  5ohn  Mackay,  the  only  brother  of  Bar 
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Donald,  should  marry  a  niece  of  the  eari,  a  daughter  of  James  Sinelair 
of  MurUe,  who  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  all  the  Clan-»Gun.  Having 
thus  planned  the  line  of  conduct  they  were  to  follow,  they  parted, 
after  swearing  to  continue  in  perpetual  friendship. 

Notwithstanding  of  the  private  way  in  which  the  meeting  was  held, 
accounts  of  it  immediately  spread  through  the  kingdom ;  and  every 
person  wondered  at  the  motives  whysh  could  induce  Sir  Donald  M aekay 
to  take  such  a  step  so  unadvisedly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  uncles, 
Sirs  Robert  and  Alexander  Gordon,  or  of  Lord  Forbes.  The  Chm- 
Gun  receiving  secret  intelligence  of  the  design  upon  them,  from  different 
inendly  quarters,  retired  into  Sutherland.  The  clan  were  astonished  at 
Mackay's  conduct,  as  he  had  promised,  at  Edinburgh,  in  presence  of 
Lords  Forbes  and  Elphingston  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  to  be  a  perpetual  friend  to  them,  and 
chiefly  to  John  Gun  and  to  his  cousin  Alexander. 

After  Mackay  returned  from  Caithness,  he  sent  his  cousin-german, 
Angus  Mackay  of  Bighouse  to  Sutheriand,  to  acquaint  his  uncles,  who 
had  received  notice  of  the  meeting,  that  his  object  in  meeting  the  earl 
of  Caithness  was  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  that '  nothing  had 
been  done  to  their  prejudice.  Angus  Mackay  met  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
at  Dunrobin,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  kinsman's  message,  which,  he 
said,  he  hoped  Sir  Robert  would  take  in  good  part,  adding,  that  Sir 
Donald  would  show,  in  presence  of  both  his  uncles,  that  the  Clan-Gun 
had  failed  in  duty  and  fidelity  to  him  and  the  house  of  Sutherland, 
since  they  had  revealed  the  burning ;  and,  therefore,  that  if  his  uncles 
would  not  forsake  John  Gun,  and  some  others  of  the  clan,  he  would 
adhere  to  them  no  longer.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  returned  a  verbal  answer, 
by  Angus  Mackay,  that,  when  Sir  Donald  came  in  person  to  Dunrobin 
to  clear  himself,  as  in  duty  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  would  then  accept 
of  his  excuse,  and  not  till  then.  And  he,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Donald,  to  this  effect — That  for  his  own  (Sir  Robert's) 
part,  he  did  not  much  regard  Mackay's  secret  journey  to  Caithness,  and 
his  reconciliation  with  Earl  George,  without  his  knowledge  or  the 
advice  of  Lord  Forbes ;  and  that,  however  unfavourable  the  world 
might  construe  it,  he  would  endeavour  to  colour  it  in  the  best  way  he 
could,  for  Mackay's  own  credit.  He  desired  Mackay  to  consider  that 
a  man's  reputation  was  exceedingly  tender,  and  that  if  it  were  once 
blemished,  though  wrongfully,  there  would  still  some  blot  remain,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  always  incline  to  speak  the 
worst ;  that  whatever  had  been  arranged  in  that  journey,  between  him 
and  the  earl  of  Caithness,  beneficial  to  Mackay,  and  not  prejudicial  to  the 
house  of  Sutherland,  he  should  be  always  ready  to  assist  him  therein, 
although  concluded  without  his  consent :  and,  as  to  the  Clan-Gun,  he 
could  not  with  honesty  or  credit  abandon  them,  and  particularly  John 
and  his  cousin  Alexander,  until  tried  and  found  guilty,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  be  their  friend,  for  revealing  the  affair  of  Sanset ; 
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that  h^.  hM.  Aiad^  th^m  Abia.p^o^w  aA(tha«acii64t4lefiyQ)iiwfl«D(lB«q^ 
of  Sir  PoD^dJbi^eljCji.ithat  ftlie  ,^oi)«^  pf.Aitberiaii44id^dw«3i0^<ilU«w 
their  trtfj^  and  cqD3^Qpgr,to,l>&.tl^w  gx«ft^tf  j^F^l;  iwd  ^ew^ifh^h^ 
and  hi3  .jJifptb^,.  fiiir  Al^^»n^t^er«.  f*TOift  M»^  pn^  jb^j^oh^^ti^f  tit 
then  of  age  or  man^s  estate,  they  would  endeavour  to  pro^/^rM^nm^ 
confyf^^.jflf^e^v^.  ^(9j  4W  piM^fetw.fti€«wUup,j  aod  t^«l.  n£n4}^EHtlie 
hou^e  I  oJT  .^u%i:Nv^ '  P^  ^y  SF^aAer.  l^Quae  wberepf .  the^  J144  ^tt»f 
lionof^^tQ  be  de^e^i^  al^ip^^^e^^he  least  ocoaaioQ.io  be  ushwv^ 
of  i^jxh  ii^i^h^  rfi3pfect :  t^a^if  ^.D^ald  bad  gu^rr^Uad  qr  qliaU^i^g^ 
the. CJlaQr0u«iy  before. gpiiig  into ^^Ithoevsa  9,uc|  his  anwgement.v^i/ili 
Barl  ,Gepxge»  Um  clan  xnigbt  have,  been  sit^eeted.^  but  M  "^w  P» 
re^on  U>  foi^sak^  them  until  th^  weire  found  goil^  oC  wiqje  g^^ 
Qffepce<  Snoh  was  the  substance  pf .  (»ir ,  Rpb^nt  X^rordon's ,  jettec ,  tp 
Sir,,C|on^dMackay>  who  iinva* displeased  that  his  unplea  sbould^l^esUi^^ 
fo)r  afnomeQt  iif  forstJung  John.Gnn  ^dbls.^l^^aAbls  desi^^^   ,  .,,..,# 

Sir  BQbert  Gordon,,  therefore,  acting  jui  tutoif.fo^  bis  pcjpbew^  (ipok 
the  Clan'-Gjui^ , under  his  immediate, protection, ;^ith  .the.  ^peptifin,  pf 
iyexaQder,.Gun,  the  burner  of  the  Com«  and  bis.  pcqpmplices*.  JolJ|i 
Gun  thereupon  demand^  a  trial  before  his  frie^ds^  >hat  i^^jpa^^ 
hear  what  Sir  Donald  had  t^  lay.  to  bis  chap|fp*.  A^no^etipg  vfs.nffr 
cor(^ingl^  held  ^t  Dornoch,  at  which  the  ywrt^ep  )wc;^,in  pijeyei^.oj^Sir 
Rpbert  andjhis/broth^j  Sir  Alepij^K^er  Gordon,  bj^9J:^jW|ilopi,*he.;irhoj|f 
matter  was  delwjted ;  byt  nothing,  wap  laid.tQ  th|e.<5hfrgp  i^Jti^^.Clfi^r 
Gun  but  mere  imputatipnsj  which  ^ere  suggested  by  vtbj^  ^^^  9f  P^tht 
ne^  who  alleged  t^at  they  had  .s^g^ed  to  hinj.  a.,p^ot  .j?SWnM  Sir 
Ronald's  life*  This  charge. being  unsupported  by.ai\y  eiddenjcei^JoJiyf 
Gun  and  his  kinsmen  were.acquittedj,  and  declared  innqcei^t.qf  any  pft 
fence,  either  c^ain^t  the  housf3|  of  Sutherland  ^rJM^ay^  aipc^^th^fa^^ 
the  burning.    .,        ,  ...  ,.  .     ,1    , 

Sir  Donald  S^ackay,,  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  .Wjent  tp  ]^dinbujrg)ff 
for  the. purpose  of  obtaining  a  commission  figainst  the  ClanrjCryn  frg^ 
tl^e  epuncil^  for  old  crimes,  committed  by  them  before  bif  !&{%e^t^,^ad 
^fb  Scotl^d  for  England;  but  he  was  successfully  opposeil  jjn,  tli^^ , |tqr 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor  jUQdt9  ^,e 
jearl  of  Melrose,  aflerwards  earl  of  Haddington  and  lord  Pijiyy  ^^f^ 
showing  that  the  object  of  Sir  Donald,  in  asking  isuqh  a  con^is^op^ 
was /to  break  the  king's  peace,  and  to  breed  firesh  troubles  in  Cajth|i^^99i 
Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  Sir  Donald  returned  home  to  JSti^^av^t 
and,  in  the  month  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  he  wen^  j^p 
ibraill,  in  Caithness,  where  he  met  die  ead,  with  whom  he  .continued 
three  nights*  On  this  occasion,  they  agreed  to  .despatch  Alexaqdef 
Gu)^  the  burner  of  the  porn,  lest  Lord  Forbes  should  request  the  e^ 
to  aeliver  him  up ;  and  they  hoped  that,  in  consequence^  of  sficl^  an 
pccurrence,  the  tribe  might  be  drawn  into  some  snare,  before  parting 
the  earl. delivered  to  Mackay  some  old  writs  pf  certain  lands  in  Strat^* 
naver,'and  other  places  within  the  diocese  of  Caithness^  which  belonged 
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tft  SH-'Dbnald^'pf'wteeWMiwi  Wjr  Bfefttts  wf  lAdch  the  earl  thought  he 
■WMM'pilfto'lDoiJ^'bi)'  tte  e«*'*itfc  W«  Andes,  who,  he  expected, 
-ttlobld'brit^  sri'OMioQ  Migb&Ut  tlie  eai'l'of  Sutliwt^d,  'Ibi-  the  varrtuidfce 
ttr'StiMht]ttv«t','addtiHiBfr«ff'bmufeFfH>m''th«^p^ori^aftheear]  of 
eifthiMflkHdi  ■!  '■  "■""  ■■' ■  '■'  ■■  "  ''  '"  ■"'-'■■  ' 
'":SI>t^ytftft«t^  thii  tiile^1^-\VRK' tKltHv  !Sfr  Donald  eiifeted  SutherUnd, 
|iWv4tsfy,fti^'tI«  inliT)oM>'Bf  caJrturtng'Jolni'GiMtfeut,  after  lurking 
IWWWtghtS'tn'GttlHpftf,  *at*htng:G«tt, -wWhcrtif  effort,  he  waa  discovered 
bj'ftawb'GbMtitf  rf"KHfeWiftkffl,''a'fruat|j>  dependabt  of  the  houw  of 
l^tfaeiiWia;-*ttd'lfaer^^M  i%tUt^d  t6  Vb  ccuitlry'.  IQ  the  mean  time, 
We  tOA  df  CWtfm^faS,  Vlii'sottgM  eVfe^  oppbrtmitt:?^  t6  quarrel  with  the 
btttite  «f' fititt^iliMff,^  ^^iifed  #Iih  {Tfr' AlE^x^d^^  Gordon  of  Navidale, 
Stofa*  the  thariaM/s  Iktwetn'  TottisR,  itJ  SttaHlully,  arfd  the  lands  of 
BMfdiiK  "th^'eaif;  allegiti^  'that  Sir  Alesadd^r'd  servants  had  built 
tiieir  8UiiAtief^ellR&gy'teyon<l"tbeii''oId  accustomed  limits,  sent  some 
nifeti  tri'ptll  lliefti  dttWi'i'ahd'Iie,  moi^oVer,  sent  aletter  to  Sir  Alexander 
SoMiAi,  cdrnpfcinhig  thtit  he  had  passed  the  old  marches  of  Torrish,  and 
flesiringliiM,  oiit'  df  6t)nrt^y  ihS  kindoess,  to  confine  himself  within  his 
bW'boiiiids,"'"Silf'Xlejiari'der  recelVed'thiS  letter,'and  the  intelligence 
ttlit'di'^  iAIelBitigs'^had  been  cast' down,' at  on^  an'd  tde  same  time,  when 
■•jfiii&luhlfeaibl-ilisVW.tliit'tte  did'tibt'exjiecK such  treitment  from  him; 
iW^Wtfi^'tarl'liiia'thbilght'iit'oiler'id'be^in 'matters  in  such  a  way.  Sir 
Alitirid^  Wrired'tenir,''th'at;  liti  a"  cei^Jii"aay 'during 'the  eiiBuirig  weefc, 
Wt'^Wuia  Wp'ait''tfi^(!''^^iifing9''ag'£Jh;''Wlihtever''opp08itiori  the  earl 
ttigfftyihbWte'ihi  iWbilsdi^.-'Wheti'sll^  Donald  Irtackay  heard'  of  this 
d^'aler^'i:'r'tb'e~'^hreai  'of'^'Sir  'Alexander  (rUnlon,  lie  sent'  a  message  to 
tJie  e^l'0f'CAi)titties3|''desirlhg'  to  l^oV  whetKer'lie  tiad'ahy'intention  of 
iiieetSA^'3ii''A^eiaitdeir'and  th^'Siitherland'men  'oh"t1ie  day  appointed, 
as  he  intended  to  be  present  ^o,  if  the. earl  meant  to  attend.'Tlie  earl, 
iiowWcr,  deltii^if'retttrtieii'  ab'  Answer  nor  met  Sir  Alexander;  who  was 
liltta^eiJiiii^nUV'^'^o'w^  to'rebuiid'his  sbeilhngs  without' molesta^ 
'' "Wlietf  Sit  Robert  Qordon' heard  or  these'occiirrenoes'iii^he  north,  he 
^turneifhom'efiron)  Edinburgh,  where  he 'taa  been' ror'some  time';  and, 
in  fiis' return^  Tie  visited^' the  irtarquia'of  "Efunfly  at  Strathbogiei  who 
aflvise^liiln'to  pe  bii  ms  guard,  as  he, ^a^I, received  notice  fWini  the  earl 
6t  Ci  some  distil  rl>aA<ies  in 

Suth£  acquainting  the  Mar- 

'rluui  <  !*  from  any  inipstation 

'^  be  he  favoured  them  in 

■ecret  :med  of  Mackay's  in- 

jEentio  hb  arrival  there,  Sii 

Dwa  ten,  in  quest  of  Alex- 

ander ined  letters  of  caption. 

He  ei  illy,  where  the  clan  of 

Jhat  11  m  Gun,  woijld  protect 

Aldxf  nsnarc  John  (jun  and 
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hl^trfOei'Hf^  l)riAS''th^»h-^vKhitf  tlTiM  T«adh  bf'tbelMMri^r  having  m^ 
srslti^d  eite  k)hg*s  tiuthtirity ;  hut Mttekay  #«Lir (I9»tt))pbititied  ill 'fti^eziMe^' 
talkn»,'ro^^Aleti^(J^  Oitfn  e!ida|ye^,  'atid  iiotie  of  the  Ukaf^im  made  ^e 
leaAt  fA6VdMibfll>  liotlnowibg  hovir  Sir  Robert^  GomIou  Mod  tfibotcdl' 
tbttkith  Alekafyd^  Giiit:  <  fft  ^^Hng  Sti«l!hiiUy>  vithootiaiciiUaiiit^ 
Iri^'u^lefit^r  his  intention;  Sii*  DOiialil  had  aec^d"  im{iit>|»eriy;  itmi  eotr- 
ti^ry  to  Tib  duty,  as  tlie  >ajteal  of  the  houte  c^  Swth^rtand:  but^  not^ 
satisfied  t^ith  this  trespass,  he  M'Mt  to  Baditifooliv«nd>ili4f«  apprelwnded 
William  IMD'CotitiU,  one  of  the  Clan*Gun,  a^d'  cinvled  him  almig  witib 
hhdl  torffurds  Strathnaver,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  favoured  the  escape 
of  Aleixander  GUn ;  but  ]VPCok*kill  escaped,  while  his  i^eepetii'  were 
ai^teep,  and  went  to  Dunrobin,  where  he  met  8ir  Atexandc^  Gordon,  t# 
whom  be  related  the  circumstance. 

Hearing  that  Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  upon  his  journey  to  Suther- 
land, Mackay  left  Badinloch  iii  haste,  and  went  privately  to  the  parish 
of  Culmaly,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Golspietour  with  John  Gor« 
don,  younger  of  Embo,  till  he  should  learn  in  what  mamaer  Sir  Robert 
woaM  act  towards  him.  Mackay  perceiving  that  bis  presence  in 
Golspietour  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  tumult  among  the  people,  he  sent 
his  men  home  to  Strathnaver,  and  went  himself,  the  following  day,  tak- 
ing only  one  man  along  with  him,  to  Dunrobin  castle,  where  he  met 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  received  him  kindly  according  to  his  usual 
manner ;  and  after  Sir  Robert  had  opened  his  mind  very  freely  to  him 
on  the  bad  course  he  was  pursuing,  he  began  to  talk  to  him  about  n 
reconciliation  with  John  Gun ;  but  Sir  Donald  would  not  bear  of  any 
accommodation,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days  at  Dunrobin,  returned 
home  to  his  own  country. 

A  dispute  having  occurred  on  the  subject  of  ike  eastern  marches  be- 
tween Sutherland  and  Strathnaver,  it  was  agreed  by  the  pasties  inl&- 
resied  that  some  mutual  friends  should  m^t  at  Rimbisdale  for  the  pur'- 
pdse  of  fiidng  them.  The  time  fixed  had  now  arrived,  and,  accordmgly, 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  John  Mackay,  and  John  Monroe  of  Ledmlaii', 
who  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  marches,  met  at  the  time  and  ptaod 
appointed.  To  save  trouble,  it  was  agreed  lihiU;  fhey  should  meet  with 
only  twenty-four  men  on  each  side ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cutthuess 
having  flocked  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  awatt  the  issue,  the  people  d 
l^trathnaver  also  generally  attended,  a  circumstance  which  induced  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  to  send  flvef  hundred  men,  without  d^ay,  to  attend  hi^ 
bi^dther,  Sir  Alexander,  for  protecting  him  in  case  of  necessity,  white 
Sir  Robert  himself  was  prepai^ed  to  join  him  "with  the  t«8t-  of  the  inho^ 
bitants  of  Sutherland.  The  Mar  of  the  marches  was»  however,  so 
efilbctually  settled  by  Monroe  of  Leamlair,  that  all  the  paxtiesretutned 
quietly  to  their  respective  homes. 

Si^  Donald  Mackay  perceiving  the  danger  In  which  be  had  placed 
himself,  and  seemg  that  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  bollow 
and  mconstant  friendship   of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  became   dcsir- 
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aus  tfarrieooncilMliioA  with  hk  uncles  by  ^ubmittiag  bi|Q««lf  .|p  the 
honm  of  SulJierbiidfT  and  witb  tim  view  be  o£ared  to  leTer  «U  mat* 

taiii  in/dvpiite  to  the  arbjtrtimenfe  of  J&i«iidsi  and  to  m^,  sii«fa  .«atif« 
fliolioQ  ifor  ht»  offencflB-  as  ihef  nughlt  epjoio*  As  Sir  Botert  Gordon 
still  tbsd  a  kindly  feeling  tofwaaids  Maofaiy,  a^d  as  the  state  in  vhleh  the 
affias8>  of  the  house-  of  Snthsriend  stofd  during  .the  minoii^  of  hk 
n&fhewi,  the  early  could  not  conveniently  admit  of  Ibllowiqg  out  hostiie 
ibeasuses  against  Maekayt  Sir  Robevt  embraced.  Msckay's  offer.  The 
piirtie%  therefore^  met  at  Taint  and  matters  being.diBpussed  in  presence 
of  Sir  Alezsnder  Gordon  of  Navidale*  George  Monroe  of  Milntoun»  and 
Jeihn^ Mcmroe  of  Leamiair,  they  adjudged, that  Sir  Donald  should  send 
Angiis  Msekayof  Bighense^  and  three  gentlemen  of  the  Slaight«an« 
Aberigh,  to  Dunrobiny  there  to  remain  prisoners  during  Sir  Robert's 
pleasunsy  as  a  punishment  for  apprehending.  William.  M'Corkill  at 
Bftdintoeh*  After  settling  some  other  matters  of  little  momenty  the 
partiss  agneed  to  hold  another  meeting  for  adjusting  all  remaining  ques- 
tioaSy  St  £^in»  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  following  yei^,  si;cteen  hun- 
dred andnmeteen, -and  subwribed  a  submission  to  that  efie<^  .  Sir  Do- 
nahi  vished  to  include  Gordon  of  Embo  and  others  of  his  £riends>  in . 
Siltherlandy  in  this  arrangiement;  but  as  they  were  vassals  of  the  house 
of  Sutherland*  Sir  Hobert  would  not  allow  Mackay  to  treat  for  them. 

.  In  the  month  of  November)  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen^  the  peace 
of  the  Highlands  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  George,  Lord  Gordon,  earl  of  Enzie^  and  Sir  Tianchlan 
MaekintQsh»  chief  of  tiie  Clan-€hattany  which  arose  out  of  the  following 
dvomnstaneesd — When  the  earl  went  into  Lochaber,  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  thurteen,  in  pursuit  of  the  Clan-Cameron,  he  requested 
Mackintosh,  to  aocompany  him,  both  on  account  of  his  being  the  vassal 
of  the  maisquis  of  Huntly,  the  earl's  father,  and  also  on  aciqount  of  the 
ancA^nt^enmty.whieh  hi|d  always  existed  between  the  Clan-Chattan  and 
Clanr^ameron,  in  oonsequsnoe  of  tlie  latter  keq>ing  forcible  possession 
o{  oestein  knds  belonging  to  the  former  in  Lpchaber.  To  induce. 
Maokintesh  to  j<Hn  himi  the  earl  .promised  to  dispoisess  the  Clan-Came- 
nHiiOf  the  hnids  belonging  to  Mackintosh,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
possession  ^them;  bnt,  by  advice  of  the  laird  of  Grant,  his  father-in- 
lawyiwho  waa  an  enemy  of  the  house  of  Huntly,  he  declined  to  accom- 
pai^  the  earL  in  his  expedition.  The  earl  waa  gr^tly  displeased  at 
Mackintosh's  relasal,  whioh»  afterwards,  led  to  some  disputes  betwa^ 
HmviM  A  fow  yeaxs  after  the  date  of  this  exgpedition,  in  which  the  earl 
subdned  the  Clan-Cameron  and  took  their  chief  prisoner,  whom  he  inn 
prisoned  at  Inverness,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  simL  fourteen,  Mack- 
intosh obtained  a  eonunission  against  Maqkronald,  younger  of  MoydarV 
and  his  brother,  Donald  Glas,  for  laying  waste  his  lands  in  Lochaber ; 
and,  ha^g  collected  all  his  friends^  he  entered  Lochaber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  apprehending  them,  but,  bemg  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
capture  them,  he  returned  home.    As  Mackintosh  coneeived  that  be 
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bMl>«irigbtittO)ikier/6ewiea8  4f  «tthi»>clDJi»(««meH>fjfiiih«ikjW6i)B  tanaatl 
Uld;d&p0nda«t8iofrithe  4»ftrqw9iofiHMiU}y»  vfaft  jO^^ 
l«w»luntp.tUidnict)i|ipeUeA'mioh  •Df:iJlte^itfl;WCl)e^|■efi!likQt«l)ll  AftiaiKwiii** 

BiiBie»>#bo(8iitmiioDCtl  AtucfcfatoA  tbefcaattlMt  Jpnti.ot  4te  >piriay|<wiyiiait 
for  having,  as  he  asserted,  exceeded  his  commiaiiattk  .IbiiitiKDlPQinpeiv 
9(it  Maobbtesh'i  iCMttsdasioiv  recaOad^  $ttd  >obt«ilied  AitNflr  iMioitiiaiioo 
lDk(hi9ioiirafab««tf>lvon>rtlpe  loeda  oCAiie>CDta«i)#<wfi<kr>iMbieb  h^liMrmhA 
IM>(teb^r,^atldi«npaUadlMa^•Ebcla•UAQdWa.bro4b6r^i  Dgnaldi  Aan^lv* 

liAaiMackijitoalbv  keld>  «ertaJii  iaadsnfiMnfti  the  p6«rLluid(Ua.&Aar/£ir) 
sBitndM  toberdom^'wliidi  theucaKi  alleged  itaitsQibien^peiiNrnMd  b^ 
MiduBteBfa^,  agoceably  to  thai  tenor  of  hia  titfe%  Ihc  iiNtl  broagkt  An  tao** 
irQD^agaanfll''Macktixtoahiiliittbe-7«ar  aixtoeoi  lMilidBtd.ftnd;^Qi^tewi»ifQr 
oiidtiqg<>thias6.1iui(k»  «Qa>theigm>uMliot.hiaiii0(t  luiimg  .imphmmU^^^ub 
conditiiHU  km* which ih» held  thenk  -Anc^saa'thl^  i^afl  tedifghtl  to.Ao 
lMh^'tftGaUiideiv}ti»biohi)daiiged/tc>'M^^  aecned<UR*yaft 

fliiiie>tlmB^'«nth  an  inMbiftioDi  ptnkibitiiig.hiiA.ta  di^Noae  of.theae  *itb«ii» 
A»'the<tnBe"fohttthiiig  doeviiear,  Mackidtoih^  by  aAme of  %n,Ciagir 
Keiwieiasd4ke<SMiitt>>idrcid«ledvd  lefMntlhatihaiiataodod.to^f^ipQaeihd 
aM  iii>i4ti3^  attemfit  he  ibightriMke  ti^takfitpaaaesaiDniiof  d>eijtMiea  al 
0tdlodisn'hi>iund^bidoaulse<6!irii'aipnictiflfe  hfulr/n^tffirJbafeve  baa^KkiiiiaeJ 
atftf 'thiilt4iel>wouldM4iiy'Uid  'i«i»<df  aiiiaiitk)tiiii>f  iapviUajt  .ifii&raiaghli 
ftgakibt  btmu  t'Although-'thetaacriims'gmoh  inoanaedKataitohia  tinaifcoa 
tM  pBJi^ioi  Ml  olrn/i^aissalyi  jwtf?  beaig)a>iptiTy!)coaniaUor»rei^di(d£Biiova 
0#i6ll9#in^  tt^go<Ml>teatnit0lnikeq)itigiKheipaHoav)  hla«bataiBtd>lrom  an- 
fo#<^  Iria!  HglM  viNity'hki^iag)  foidiUMAjPotilainad  d  daor^/BgHiDdbMadb* 
MJiM  fit  Atfli'ittlltaiof)  the^tUbw  irftha  )pre6t#ig.7nM(l  -hei  deni  tw* 
mi^s^bgeH-iftti-aftittia'to'^^olild  AhU  dfet»lii'tiie'^^oili»>«poni>th»t^iind 
QiMefiha^WAttmitv  '  Tlis&'tiiimktif^  vfet^h^fwAtet^^tas^ti^  by*Maab^ 
intosh'a  servants,  and  forced  (|(i^ '  id^^iai  itttM* <«bkeclitioBi> of' t^i^<dalrp^ 
Tba  «aM,  'fttOMii^Mh6i9^'^«ftft«d^MdJdi&itdahiaad^i^^ 

t!Mf'ki>nj^.    ^Ikf)  *ef«il{K>n,t«<me{!t^'a>  iMafbarbf-fa^  ftnfdi 

^d«»%li^'d€iigtt''of'cdrt*5'tlig>'iudid^r8«  hiM  anbeutioti^  by  disti^niagitii^ 
ct^  k'CdHOdbii'^ftd  oaerryin^  ft  to  Ifl^emeaa.'  Maakiuloih  prqriuEeft 
R!tn^lfio'¥tei^t,''1)y^fcrtMyliig^  the  hoiife^^bf  <9AlMan'i«ad>  lajying-  inina 
bi^  ^ttiftntify*of  ^ttitntrnftibni  ttid^hav<Hi|^  edl^etad  a(Llf<th«  «oni*witUp» 
Mii  bf  thr  tdisti^  atld  mttimftted  the  charge'' of  ii(}'4o' hit  tana*  uncka; 
Dundan  and  Laubhlatt^lireivi^kSt^fbrihi^apj^rdi^h'ort^  aaW.  E'Aaithd 
eht^  was  fully  acwar^  of  MackiMosbl^  lyrepa^ions,  and' that ^ the (Giaui 
Ohiittkn,'  the 'OrtAiS  aiMtthc*  Clah-KenkM, 'Ikiulinroiaiaad'tajaaQft 
Macfkitttosh  iii'  opposing  the  esceetition  of^hii'  -mettw^t,  i4i«i^^¥tote  .to 
S9f  Robert  Gordon,  tutor  oF-Sttthefttotf,  to  m^f  iihn  at  Cttttodan'  on 
th^  fflUr  day  or^6^^ihb^r,-^Htc;ett'h«A#r^  tfkie%hteiMp;  being  the  tday 
ftx^hy  hfitt  fdt- enforcing  '4^t^  d^fee^J    On*  meipt^of  thi^ -laMer,  *iiir 
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of ' HOiitt^  «(nd' by 'ton' idiety  Hnrece, '  4UiU  toir  M*^^^ 
tn1»Bh'%M  tfatt^^ilrrof  Mngkig>«b6lira  (ioiiipiMii8fit'<lMLt:|dbokiiito«bj 
#h<y(tMui>4^yoi]iigtiiURiM(#%  lieaMslMMig  diiibsitiofli^iseftibeAitDidMeai^ 
■irf  fff^poAol},  aiidTodto'{kiMl4)«M^tb'iUfMb^^  ifrani>wiie&o^ii8'ifi«ii 

Aid'iitMiftbiSt*  «f'dteveii>teBdMd'hjoMMfiff  t»«ll  s^jpoart^diwtd  tmawlr^iini* 

the  day  appointed,  and,  after  consulting  hia  principal  officers,  mntdied) 
(biK^^iii4)sMt(m4rA  eu)t0deii4'  Wlvdn^^toarriv^dd^witMri  yi&wi^\ikW  aeMe 
tbi  to4'iMtat<1Slr>fibl)i«#t^G«rdoii  46:DuncanTM»dBnil»Bh^iirbo^rvfii:hiiift 
bvetlMir,'  «oinni4ii«M  ili«  bo4M,  46  ikifona  himittbat/iiiieonaeqiiiaMfceiQl6U< 
de^lic^  exMardiAttiytiiodMng/Iiei^ 

kii«%i!itt^«x«cttt!iiMi,  afid»«o  tfStiy^k)fB^ihmfcma*^AMi  of  nigfa^Moi^editoi 
Ivitl. '  *To  dlii^  ttille^isage  BbAOaaltDkle  iMsfrfe^fkyj-^hkkihv  did  3iatJttleaii> 
«»  prsv^nk  tfae'%8ril  fiM^'ldiiii^4\iQiy  iwiuiA>Moligedrtai^^ 
ettse'tff icei46k^  he  would ddbud^tfrnciMe ndndiiitel faeeiitcoinimiteditg^. 
hiip-clkarge.  *  Sir  fiobertr'teiThiii  wOtam^.  ^gseA  the^eariotO'tmidtljQril 
Ln^Vttty  vho  ll^'bOBle'iaflUehedtwIdi  Dintato  Mackta^^ 
ito  pfiltffil»oik  !biiii(tO'«B«i^nd^tte  iskaike.  H  At  thb  itetttio^.tborieftiik- 
Lofd'i/^Nit^  aeo6iriU]i^^TWBnt;tat«heTboii8a>^€dilod0B^  aocbmihaliod 
by'^irRobertGoar<{dnt«uidiQ«or9e  lK&OMDe/o6MiiDtottilvaady>aAeir0Oin» 
estitelyv^  Mfiobintosh-iagveed  loiaMncoidto^at  .dbooatioti';^'  a  party  ihisRQt: 
Bpovtdok'posseaUonTo^'tlie  k^usev  and  sest  the  ^eeya  io  tiy  imki^THft 
ma,  hoT^e(mf>  te'weli  pleoaed  irfithih^««iftndu€liof;M4dBMitosl|,t.tto|^ 
sebft  :t^dLMihe^k8yBi66  lBift,)>aBd'a9<teiifaeA1te'€rlaa-tGkat  tbekiQpMR^') 
■ort the  €lari-KtnaEie,  vaj^^teared  toito^po««ihltx^i{hei(dUAKQd«Al|i$l  pnr^ 
dnduvetufii^di.ikfsiartooSogfaH&iglil^)  iHe  didn^oti  Q9ff^4%c^»:5^^lb^ 
oabn,ri>ikt'  |^«fe>kito<Maefc»aodi^  ^««fW#»«/*W  rwhotifi^jF^d^.Aa^^^ 
r«atiofTiMrlilod0.dfr6i^odi(iba4ihc^j<itfi|i|reb'n  hiw>  ,<rni-vi.;>  <  m'>.»1(|i 
•  (A»thd(BarL>Gf'fibti6'.hiMlj9lte»j^^  JMackw 

iifehl  ibe  iciledThitaa)bef<liA:tke»'larrifti^  owiiiciita^dAflf^si^ii^K^  laiti^g.^to 
a^ipear^  terns  .#gdiiaideAd«aGffd<Tab0),.iftiui  .wflc^^cA  fqfihis.dffipbuh 
ditoQeki  .Si&lrfutddan^i.who^  ifna  tb^aiii'.iEiiglm^. ailCpu09l.i^fqrm4 
lke(kin9|of)the^eiflVprQoaediiigfmwbiQh  beiid^owl^^aftJmi^t^'fi^  ;i^r. 
gal^t  aBdi  Mi  OwmUffMi  I  tfne  effe^lr  whiabi  su^by  i^  #|^|nep)tv49ig)4;  b^^^ 
updii  4iiermuid.olihi4^io^|tiaty,..lil^i^)jpost^^  If^befo^ 

bi]ik>.a.  true  ^r^tinn^nt*  ofM^Aattass^r  Xbe,iCt9iweguQnG^,wiua».rtli^  t3ff^^ 
IjuieUan  w«a  aeolnboqa^.  ^  Sqotl^,antd;'COiuoijttad<  tp|t)^^  c^.t]|^n9f 
BdittbiMrgh^  HiitUibe  .sboidd  r|[iiv^  tbft.<Q9rl!  foDr  s^^tis&i^tionyisTbi^yq^ 
appears •  toi .bavse  i  larougkt  tm  .t^. (Soaiou,:  ra^ i  ^ni^e^^)hmt  to  ,^p}{r^ 
tiiroiigh  th«fknedi9li(«n^of  joniie  frM94s9./or  a  neooncUi^tiPQ.FilJb  j4\9  jc^lf 
whiokitocfb  pbperaacQmcUiigljF,  nt.Bdiol^u^by  j^  ttie,y,f^,jnxt^^.)bu,i;^ 
died  and  inineteeiw.'  SunX«aucU8^.ih^wAyar,  ,beeaiBe^uii4..t9!  P^^y  ti 
large,  suniof  money  to  tb^  eaii,  part  Af ,  which  ,\i^  a)5terwarcb  .r^i^t^jcU 
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Tbe  laSrd  eyf  GftaiU  by  "vr^iMe  lid^ice  MkskintoA  luUi'ao(dd  fainpjMtffgm 
the  earl,  alsd  BubmHt^  «o  Idle  e8rl(  btit  tha  •reeotaoiAMiiiQii  kn^iimms 
nomlnd  tiUan  teal,  fbf  tfte  «aii  was  alUi*Mvd»  oUigad  tot  prpteafe:  Ae 
ebief  0^  tbe  Chn-^Cameron '  ag«iii^8t  tbetav  'and  tki^'  <6i«iiin0t9iMici'9ip» 
rise  to  many  dissensions  between  tkeia  and  tbeetrl^  ivkidiieadfil  ^IH 
with  the  lives  of  Mackintosh  and  iUxe  laSrd  4»r  Oreht,  vlio<li«lli'dM  in 
&ie  year  sixteen  hondred  and  twte^yAwoi  ^eft  the  wand  oS  fanl  «l 
Mkcklntosh's  lands  M  to  the  earli  as  bisBupteior^'  dvmg  the-miocm^ 
of  his  son.  The  eail  of  Seafotth  and  hia  okm  who  had  BhaSky^und 
(he  desi^s  of  Mackintosh,  wefe  in  like  nuutner  i^tecmoiied^  atthA  aaow 
thne,  to  the  earl  of  Bniie,  at  Aberdeen,  ihriougbthe  'mediationittf  ^ 
ekri  of  Duhfenkdine,  the  chancellor  of  8ootiaiid»  whose  daugbM  llii 
liarl  of  Seaforth  had  married.* 

In  no  part  of  the  Highlands  did  tb»  spfait-  of  ihction-  opopaleifl» 
powerfliUy,  or  reign  with  greater  vimleace^  than  iti.i&itheriaftid  and 
Caithness,  and  the  aci^cent  countiy*  The  jeattMnies  a/nd  atrUbi  whioii 
etisted  for  such  a  length  of  time  between  the  iwo  great  rivai'fitmiiaea.itf 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  the  wartee  'whMi  these  ocoasioiHC^ 
sowed  the  seeds  of  a  deep-rooted  hostility,  whtieb  extended  its  bvifiM 
ihfinence  ainong  all  their  followers^  dApendMtB,:aDdirietdfl|  'andnalaM^ 
ed  the  advuncement  of  the  soeiaL  system.  The  most  triirial  offimcf*  fvicie 
dteh  magnified  into  the  greateat  cfknes^  aadbodiesrof  nien*  aniaurted  1^ 
the  deadliest  haired,  wet«  instantly  oaagr^giated  to  avenge 'imagfviwf 
wrongs.  It  Would'  be  afanost  «n  endlcw  task. to  felatesdMi  vaUtT-i^ 
putes  and  differences  which  oecuvred  donaig  thoaese&teenth.QenitaiiijHi 
these  disiracted'distridtfir)  but  aa  a  short  aeoounl,  or  aniabridgod  iMirra- 
iWe  of  the  pr2nci|ktl  events  is  neoeasary  in  a  work  of  tbia  nttxae,  iWe 
agaitf  jimceed  agrelea^f  to  Ottr  plan*  .,>> 

Ihiring  the  y^ar  aixteen  k«ibdf«df'and  ^twisntyKna,  >«  ^^apaktusus^ 
between  Stfthfeitend'  of  Dufl^  and  John  GoiMlan,  yonngpar  of  Sa^HD^ 
respecting  the  marehea  between  Bmbo  and  the  landsio£  CuttlomwMBli 
bdong^  to  the  fbrnier.  Dutus,  ^aeeoMipanied  fay  Msi.bMifckari.  JaiMi 
Suthei'IftnId,  and  Mten  other  persona,  visitad  Ao  maisdm  ohol  aviaiting. 
When  he  ient  for  young  Bmbo  td  oome  and  speak  with •hioa^jroiptotii^ 
thMs.  Though  hite  in  the  evenings  Embo  went,  unaocanipaiicttibir' any 
]pA6i%6n,  and  met  Duflbs  and  his  paity,  and  after  ^anhaBging-aoiaewpfldii 
they  attacked  Gordon  and  wounded  him  foefere  he  Jiad  tfanatodaaw 
his  sword.  As  soon  as  tfhia  attack  became  knowoy  the  Qoadans^andiiie 
t)rays,  wifb  toome  of  tiie  eari  of  Sutherland's  teooata,  came -to  ^Brnba, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  oastie  of  Skeibo,  iwdiero  Daflfha^Hd 
resided,  with  the  design  of  attacking  hinu  Tk^did  sat  eater'tke 
house,  but  rode  round  ^boai  it,  dbiying  liiai:  and  darmg  horn  toKOome 
out.  Sir  Akixander  6oi4on,  riieriff  of  Sntherkiid,  heoring  of  the 
meeting,  immediately  hastened  to  the  ^)ot  to  prevaat  miaefaief ;  tmdtt* 
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iog  aMitied  bjr  JoImi  €Usifir^  4€im.  of..C«t2vi«M^  M  )^1^  ^l  ^  p^ 
tieB'boviid  to  keep  the  peaoe  tiU  the  wpvivA  of  Sic.llolieirt  G9rdoQ^  ^1|q^ 
kiras  eiqfMpted,  ivKndd  adopt.  JoaMurM  of  paci$cation.  Sir  Robert  af-, 
tervrarda  pravwled  upon  Ih^  paxti^a^  to  )uM  a  frion^dly  weatin^  at  which 
Ihay  agroed  toxafer  their  diapiitGa  to  ar^t(:^ii», 

ThertaigDattan.wfaiQb  tha  earl  oC  Caithneaa  waa  .compelled  to  mak^ 
of  pari  af  the- feu  landa  of  the  biati/oprick  pf  (iaithoeilSy  into  the  l^d^ 
of  the  biahopyaa  before  rehitedt  waa  a  pleasure  which  preyed  upoA  1^^ 
mindy  naturally  xostlafla  and  vindiotive^  and^  1a  o^maequei^oe,  he  contia- 
aaUy  annoyed  the  bishop'a  aervanta  a^d  t^nan^.  Hia  hatoed  was  laor^ 
aapeeially  dbaoted  agnioat  Robaiit  Mpnrqe.of  ^-^die^  commissary  of 
Caitluaaay  whoalwaya  aoMm  ebavAberWA  to  the  biahop^  ^d  factor  in 
the  diocese,  whom  be  took  every  opportunity  to.  molest.  The  eajrl  \isid 
a  doaMatio  serrant^  Jamea  iSindair  of  Pyrf^  who  ba4  possessed  part 
of  the  lands  wiuah  he.  had  been  oompelled  fo  resign,  and,  which  \i;ere 
sow  tenanted  by  Thamta  Lind^y,  .bfotber-i^terine  of  Robert  Monroe^ 
the  eommiaaaiy.  Xbia  Jamea  SUnelair^.afrthe  instiigation  of  the  eaxl, 
quarrelled  with  Thonaa  Lindsay^  who  waf  p^ipg  at  the  time  near  the 
carina  houae  in  ThurKH  and,  after  exohanging  fpwe  haird  wordsi  $inplair 
ildUctad  A'daadiy  waund  uponhioi^  of  wbiob  h«  ahor^y  thereafter  died* 
Sinelair  immediijfcriy  fled  to  Edinbuigh,  and  from  thence  to  Londoi^  to 
meet  8iv  Andvew  Sincdair,  who  wea^  Aen  tranaacting  some  busineijii 
tNT'tfaft  king  of  Danmaik  tbeaoy  tirnt  ke  might  intercede  witb  th^ 
kmg  Ibr  a  pardon ;  but  hia  nu^jesty  refused  to  grani  it»  and  Sinclair,  for 
belter  aecuitty,  west  to  Dennwrk  along  with  Sir  Andrew. , 

Aa  Robert  Monroe  did  not  consider  Hb  person  saCa  ip  Caithness  un- 
der audi  civeanistaacea>  he  retired  into  Sutherland  for  a  time^.  H^ 
then  pursued  Jamea  Sindair  and  hia  maater, .  the  earl  of  Caithnesfl^  fpr 
the  aknKgbter  of  hia  brother,  Thomaa  lindaay ;  buty  not  appealing,  for 
trial  on  the  di^  appointed,  they  were  both  outlawed,  and  denounced  jrcbejbi. 
Hearing  tfaali  Sinelair  waa  in  London^  Moneoe  haatenad  thither,  and  in 
hia  own  name  and  that  of  the  bishop  of  Caithnaa%  hud  a  complaint,  b^ 
fine  hia  majesty  againat  lihe  earl  and  hia  aenrant*  A^iof^g^t  ^t^ei;  gii^it- 
•naea  of  wUeh  he  complained,  «aa  the  slaughter  of  hia  brother^  whioji 
he  satisfied  the  kiog^  had  been  brought  about  by  the  earl ;  that  he  him- 
self had  Harrowly  eaeaped  with  hia  life»  and,  as  the  earl  bad  beei^  ont- 
lawed  lot  the  orime,  he  bagged  hia  miyesty  to  isinje  such  order  against 
him,  aa  he  should  judge  expedient  £(ia  miyeatyi  thereupon  wrote  to 
the  l4ords  of  Ihe  Privy  Council  of  Seodaad*  daairiyog  them  to  adopt  tlie 
aioat  apeedy  and  rigoraaa  measures  to  suppress  the  oppressions  pf  the 
earl,  that  hia  aubjeoka  in  the  north,  who  were  well  affeeted,  might  live 
in- safety  and  peace;  and  to  enable  them  the  more  effectually  to  pi^ii;^ 
the  carl,  his -miyeity  ordered,  them  to  keep  back  tl^  remissiop  whiph 
had  been  granted  the  earl  for  the  affiur  of  Sanaet,  i^liicf^.hftd  nqt  y^t 
been  delivered  to  him.  HLb  majeaty  also  directed  the  Privy  Council, 
with  all  secre<7  and  speeAy  tp  give  i^  oommiasiqn  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
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l^iflltf^^¥^^b^'^9^1»  nstfomeUm/toaesra  liii»4^i]g(k>fliS'<«Qd)i(i»t^ 

(f$R)69l^i.^)m )eg9(M'  proprifiiM ^itCMkkem  t6find'8vr6ly'im»HfiFtflj^i|^ 
l^^^iyi^g^^lsiingb  pfMe.iArtinifi comiiig^i  Init^abo'fof  th0ir>peM<A41 1^ 
l(^)n|;i(2^.«^,^4wbttlgfc'|wifle  evetyryeidr^  las  thd  *  W0ie>  ktMidmPtp«A 

tbem.     Tbe  letter  containing  these  instructions  is  dated  from  WlQdtil^ 
^^^^jfif^i9f]^^9{  wtawitlwwdltod  mid  4wMily**6h€t.-  -'^  -  -.h  n  .  W/ 
v<'^(^^9f^^  <f9Wciii  tmmefiifit  t«f<ltl&  letter/ tcDmmuiiidaMI<tbe'«IAb 

^^[^l^lf.  ff9mifiQ/a)9p^  the^ieQiQmiMbft.oieiMihiM  lest' hi»'«ld96i)tafbi 
(|:i^g|bjtjji^,^qBtpBi^  from  spkedi' and  iBBlioi  ftgaif»^tK« 

f^9ii;\{ptff^f^xi^a^\  Xbh  anjH7tar»  iiowe^er^  did  iHii  miMfi^thd^  ffti^ 
cfj^^^iff^^f,  yi^.im^d  ikati,h».  thould «oee|i4  Ihei  commifldim^  i#hibli^ta6i 
tj|ifl^^qfe^di|d^  butm  oonditidii  tbat  tbe.coiiaciLslioddfoidshliini'Nrttii 
f)ffffPHigr)  ^tn^iithia  wuHtioiB^  ef  ^war  iu»d  laU  otlwr!ii€»8narieki'C(|/  fffBon. 
tjly^.,^,,^  yi^4  avoiW^Jhei8hpaM:fortify«itti«f^dMtte>fi^ 
W0^iW*>w}tbftv^.a^iege^.  .. ;  •      ..m     ■-   ^  ..r/...r  ..umI^u!}  la 
,,:3VbJi,le  ^jl^,{lrivy  oppniQ^.^>wi^o«delibeliitidgob.tin^ 
(}f)ifdop  ^pk.o(?iQ^Qft.t9. 8p^ajC'  W-Lond  Bertidale^  wbo^ir»»iMil^  frfiA 
o^QjT]  for,  <j^t„i^;tb^  jml  ef  liiidiabuigfa^  utepedangike  >ldattte«l|tetW 
measures  f^ii^^  t)^  0^,,  hi9  lather^  aAd^ia  Sir'.Robdrt  WBdatiii  vvafy 
if^jjp9g,^t(j  >^tfi^,^HPP^  »u<4i  ^  w»ierprizB»^  rbe'<ad/HsQdi  hSsihtodMi^^  to 
^^^SfW^^/^  .Vwe^  by,ej^ftgtegiijn.w»iich)lte.'iiigIi*»(iiot«*ilyiifeol 
hi^^^  rJ|^ip^Y^9f,(tf^,^^ftl^.agM^^^  sajre^hia'cawnArycfteiiiiftto 

^g«^f^  )pfhi(^, tfa^a^n^^  j^-bHt(«lsQ  Jfi^ep  pOflseasitoMofUbf  oasilaa^iaaKA 
thji^^b^.f^^^i^  ippfi^i^  hm  in  tb^>  9IO0I  umiaMulBi^i  Brianbev^:  bgr 
sij^ii^  ,IVf9  ijoiifeQKiap  soJppg  ill  pri^oo  withdut  taking  vay^iMp^M 
<)^|iif^a  i^s JUbei^Qi^  %i««iu)lii>aj^9tifiad,  i«jth»  «5r«i.  0f'tfatartirdiU(. 
in^^f^^gJbj^o^now-Aiide.  <  Peb^«|^f»4in%«irh9r'th&IiiM^^ 
<^9p;  J^«M^,(;>(  Enzi^^ , lo  whom  8k  Robert <9oftio&\9  pfoposid^ibttLbefloi 
OQinmuxttcatedt  to.  «mbsace  the  oflfbr^  I»ord*  Berrtdab  notified  ito-tiim 
lords  of  the  oqu^cU  the  danger  which  suight  ftn^  torih^  fwoQ\^  tint 
h<jirth  c^untry^  ou  acpomt  of  the  ancient  4uenI  hmg^^tfindiiig  lemiiit^ 
wb,ich  existed  .betw^oa  the  inhahititfits  of  Sutheriaadaad  ^aithinsa^'  H. 
Sir.  ilohert  Gordon  or  any  other  person  betongiHg  to  the>  hou3».<of> 
Sutherland,  were  employed  in  the  proposed  service,  as  his  father  woidd 
stw4 .0^  ^■v)re  against  Sir  Eobe^t  tl^an>  against  any  other  <commiifeaodbr 
not  conn^eted  with  the  house  of  Suiheriand*    He  theti  oflforekir  te  UndtoH 
tajke.the  service  without  any  diafge  tO:i^iioajesty»«  and.  that <he(ivoiibi(t. 
bii^ore  being  liberatedi  give  security  to  ihisroredkccra^.  ef^kto:M  vetakii' 
to  prison  after  he  bad  ezeoutod  the  ooovniHaion,  otf  <$«kisfy  itheaa  fi>i}<thi6»' 
claims  against  him.    The  privy  ooueeil  embraced  «t«ne6  lAaA  B&tti^ 
dale's  prppoaal^  but,  although  the  earl  of  Snzie  otf^ved'huaadf  aaelWty  1 
for  his  lordship's  return  to  prison  afttf  the  service  nfaaoi^r,  thtrOiadtt  '• 
tors  refused  to  conaent  tq  hia  Uberatien>  and fthus  thetmaHer* drajfL  ..Sit  - 


4#»iunii0m  to  tht»  and:  the  adiio£<£hzle  jtMlyg  both  <if  ili^oni  u^^iiM 
i^i;  i^UwriOQ^(H^)hoi*6v)B]V  budinii  e<wittlaiiid  ^m  ^ne^Mng'ic^ttttpf^j 
iW^eoRiituitkbcM^tbidhippiif^'^^aili  wiillto'«t««e9»'ih^ddir^  ^^ 

When  the  earl  of  CSaidHMil  iprai  ili(bi«Md'idf  ite  ptoe^eiflngs  t6iMAi 
9kil^  ^aimt Jiim^'  and  that  Sit  <Rbb«rt  t!«f»>i>n>kad  bi^^  ettLfH6y^  by 
A^«««aii99iO]|.,ftom'.fab'in%t8t7i  to  net-te  thid  matter,  heVK>te  tof^thii 
{4»«bT<»f  tfaePrivir  Coantesl^  aBsevtiiig(«hathet#at'Mu>cie»t  of  th^  ^^ 
qfiiT^m9B  UAdOi^yv  (hatiuf^^reasciafor  notap|>e«riiig'fttEifikib(ii^'iB 
^bi^tf  bia  trial ibr  that  orSme^  was  not  thai  he-beid  been  ina^yths^ 
pnlvy  to  the  filaugfateiv  bat  fcr^iesr  of  his  enf^diktm^  who,  he  was^aiWMJ 
HVhftld  appvekfindandtiinpiBOii  hiaif  and  pronitMig,  ^at  if  bis  iaii 
jfifty{w»vid  gpnat.hiniia  psoleetion  and  safef  oonduet,  h^'  wottld  jftiiti 
se^rityitoi  afaule  irisL  fbrCbe  daughter  of  Tbemas  Lindsay.  On^rede?)^ 
of  this  letter,  the  lords  of  the  council  prosfeteed  MtH  a'protedtidh,"  aiitt 
bi-^amoflth'of  Aflsgost,  kia-brotbef,  Jaoies  Slttelair  oTMarttle,  ami  ^ir 
John  SlMkbr.  of  Gieonladd,  became  sofeHes  foi*  Ms  appearanit^  it  Bif^ 
Wmt^-at  the  thne'presQtibed  fyf'bi^  appeahkude  to  stand  fH&L' *Tb(flr 
tl» .ettaafcioa  of  the  commisskw  was  lb  the-metrntbte^  delkyed/      ;^  ^^^ 
.ul^stvntbilaiHing'^thea'eflisai  of<  Lord ^H^ld&l^^slfir^itbrs ^UrtbrnHiH 
to^jiisi tibembiGiv LonlObnAm i«Lf)»i»#tti3dt'* did  dt >ib  Ills "^W^ tb'i^^ 
aoknplish:-  it«  .and  alftiuiatslir  sOiMfiei^'ftf 'dHJiii^^  'ihk  itAis^l  il^]^W' 
In^haiown  |iersonai>Beottt%el«llet»'lM»  -Ml^tisfy ^h^  ef^(Kffoi^;'  cT^  ^ddfiV^P 
i^  Lord  Bcrridal^into  Ibetv  h»JAdAi    ^Hik  !okVMfp'Wils's(6^hfitigl^  V^l^ 
.kasad>from  pnsoay  -and  if^tamed  t«  Cbi^hi^  inm'  ^d^  'jilkiei^ti  trdW-^ 
diM«nd  tvronty^oiiey  &iUr  a  ^xMrfintf^ent  oFfite  ^^^:  "'Aif  ttt/'tfli^ 
onUa^nMhtftom  jail  depend^  npoA  his  x^l^ning  thb  niti^'bf  psij^^ 
hia«redittorBy  aad  as  his*  Aith^r,  theesM^t^  i^dat  hoifte  c^iiMiin!n^  'Mi 
mktstofliki  estates,  in  viitibg  dnd  Itcentidiisness,  Withbut^^^'sUy^ 
port  ekherotf  tiie  prlnoipal  or  jwierest  of  trk  ^dtebcs,  dM  tirfthbttt  l^el^^' 
die  iMst  ttneasiness  ai  Ms  soli's  oonfin^men^^  Lord  Berridctl^V'Minmfl^i' 
dtely  on  his  Veiuvt],  Assisted  by  his  finends,  isLtte^pted  to '  appfebetiii^i/l^' 
flUher,  so  as  to  g^t  tb^  family  Idstkt^  ^nio  hit  Own^p^^^ssiiohii  buiUitH^' 
oiitswcte^.'  ■    ■'^•'  J-.-'lMjitii^^ 

In' the  meantime  the  earFs  cMditors,  wearied  ont  with  the  idPelay  ^vhicK^ 
bad  taken  place  in  liquidating  their  debts,  grew  exceedingly  cfamoMili^/^ 
ajidaome  of  them  took  a  joamey  to  Caithness  Ih  tKe'inonth  of  J^pfi^,^ 
sixteen  handred  and  twenty-two,  to  endeavmu^  to  cfilecta  settleWtent' 
with' the  earl  personally.  Alt,  borwever,  that  they  ol)t£iined  were  lUit^^ 
\roTds,  and  a  promise  from  the  earl  that  hie  would  spe^ily  IblloW  tltem 
to  Eduiburgh,  and  satisfy  them  of  all  demands ;  but  he  (kiled  to  perfbtm 
hit  promise.  •  About  this  time,  a  sort  of  reoon^cllitiffii^n  aj^ptrttrs  tb'fiHv'(>  * 
tsfcen  place  between  the  earl  and  his  son,  liord  Beifridale ;  'bvk  It  \v&  of 


j!te        'M.    'iiutM^uroif^pnAHicmhA(9au^ 


'►/»*»  .  >j I 


«&^  SmitriiiiaiHtfMMA^'i^^  Mi  liratfaim^Jaiti6r)«iMl^£^ij^9lya, 

«llt:ttl80'tlMa  of  <lyisnbe9tii||iiifdir  in  Oaillmn«.  LtM  ^ItttUtili,  fSfit^ 
^pobf  k(AMCiiiM»««i aad^'took  nphte  rari)dKiii0ir/#iib'A»!]jic)id  Qar^^9»> 
>«l4i6  li^^Ce* to  liU  Melidr wt'Clnrt  •tt>;^Dbtaliii  a  miaw  oammtei^AiiigMtl* 
lite  cUud«  A«  Cbetitrg  t^ra* 'daily  troubled  "with  ^oomiflaiato  Ag«mi4b^ 
'^art'by  b!s  erediton,  h€^teadilj  fSoiiatitMA  t^sonh  atmquesf^ianAha.^p- 
't^rdkigif  wtotBk  UfMrtathB  Losaft^of  tfadiPeiily  iGottitttil'Df  Ac^Kan^, 
fKi' '  tte  woiitii  of  >Ddc«tnbinr  i  «isteaii  >  limHidfed .  imd  •  4wmitj»twi^  ^iesu^iig 
ttted  to:iB«u«i&«oiiimieiloii"tO'l}ie  Loipd  Xllordoo'to  prooeed  afaio^t,^ 
^iMJ  Lai^  Q^MTdon^  tbiAidiigiKke  |)reaeBt  ii'&ir<hiflaNe  \o^pesUx9ltj,Ap 
Ittbi^  ttatteiig  to'aii'  amittd^  «u)doitim6dation  bet«ii»eii  the  father  «pd 

''tiba^^iwhidi  wtialdhftrd^petBededrtlifi  eseouitiiHi  of  tlmooiiHni^fiiiy 
•liUtbmi'Mo  a.  negdtitftiirii  Iviftb  them  •fee'  that  (^mpofiefr  hut  to  no  elEeot 

'  aftri  lia^  <  themferd^  reaohted  %0'  -pt^eod  agmM  Ab  earl  by  fotise^  The 
taeootloU^  of  the  icotoimdaiih  iHta^  ho^e^eiVi  postponed-  m  ctoiideqnenee 
taf  »«Mi^0  to  tfnlKMd  a<>nioiitoa(tteidrthe  Cowrtand  procfed  ^ 
France  on  some  aflyn  of  state,  vheito  he  ^icotidUigly  Tfenjt  in  the  je^ 
>ilzl0e»hnMlfedaBdiireiity4teee^ '  Oil*  the  departarr  of  his  lon^hlp, 
the  eaiiniade  an.  applidaliofi  iftihe  Lords  of  ithe  Qoimeil  for  a  Aew 
fvotectioD}  ^rotmring  ioefppeAr^^it  Ediiibtitgil  on  the  ienft  ,day  of  An- 
gwt  sixteen  hundeed  and  Mrenty^bree,  add.  to  satisfy  his  credit(^;r- 
iliia  taaa  »  meir^  preteMd  to  «btaia  delay»  lor  akhoagh  Ahe  i^ouncil  gimlM 

'  tho  proteedoDf  as  rtquited»  U^onHhe  moat  utgewt  soUefitation^,  the  «f|rl 
ftuled  to  appear  lOfr  the  day  appomtedv  This  breach  of  his  .^gagement 
ihosnasd  his  loaajeaty  andjthe  cotuK^U  the  more  against  hiniy  .t^d  made 

' '  theni  moi^  detantained  tium  erer  to=  rednce  him  to  obedieooa.  He  vms 
'Again  denovDded  and  prodbiAied  rebely  and  a  nev  commission  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Rohifcrtr  Gordon  tfp  preoeed  against  him  and  his  abetton 

'  wick  'firer'a&d  awatd.    In  this  ixmitaiBBiOn' there  were  coiyoined  with 

'  Sii*  Robertv  his  brothen  Sir  Alexander  Gordtiki,  Shr  Donald  MackiQr 

-  hid  nephew,  and  James  Sfndhdr  of  Murkle,  but  on  thia  oondiiion, 
thai  Sii^  Robert  rihonld  ^t  as  chief  ocnnmissioaeri  and  that  nothing 
should*  be  done  by  the  other  commissionet^  in  the  service  they  were 
eiiiployed  in  without  his  advice  and  consent 

'The  earl  of  Caithness  eeeing  now  no  longer  any  ohanoe  of  evad- 
ing the  authority  of  the  lawa^  prepared  to  meet  the  gathering  storm,  by 

'  fortifying  his  castles  and  strongholds.  Proolamationa  were  issued  i;?^ter- 
dictlng  all  persons  from  having  aiiy  eommimleatton  with  the  carl,  and 
letters  of  ooncmrence  were  given  to  Sir  Robert  in  name  of  his  majesty, 
ohaiging  and  comoianding  the  inhabitants  of  Ros$»  Sutherland^  Strath- 
naivcr,  Caithness,  and  Orimey,  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
ma^st/s  commission;  a  ship  well  famished  with  the  munitipns  of 
war,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Caithness  to  prevent  the  earl's  escape  by 
t^a^  and  to  fnrnish  Sir  Robert  with  ordnance  for  battering  the  earl's 
castles  in  case  he  should  withstand  a  siege. 


WARLIKE  PROGHB»l]|«I^AGAI|fi3X  TIt«SA4l|«  OF  CAITHNESS*  fM3 

rc>lSto^ftob^rt)iOonfotti;iMlri]igMttiit«!0ditiii;/8«  iar,iiiemp»fjh!9f 

-l;b¥d  9^iMM»  fixr  the  pwjMia^tofl'OQntwUiig  0n  tii<lptEM»  of  op^i;*'' 
«ldb»^  b«>aa0|pted$  i>irt^  kefim  ixiifg  Oa  Bikir  pikitic^ter  plaii)  U  was 
^dtidMetf  tbftt  Lord  BermdflleishDuiil  4»t  pMcowl  t^  Gi^tilHiQW  4o  lamrn 
'Wtiitt>MiSOlutfoa'ln*iathtt^iiad«omc ilbf  landtt)  •MOrtaiii hqnr  tho inh^ty- 
-ttott'tf  thAt«oinitfylitoed  atfenfcsd  to  earii    Ifein»aIfoio 

nd(%t6  Sir  Robert  tlieftmtBlioftkttAtp' of  wfdroii  the  ooafltir  Aday 
W^,  ftt  Hie  'fsxane  ikaJ^JLted'  fbr  the  lokibfttaiiits  of  tbo  ndljoinliig  p^- 
i^ces,  Id  )fti«et  Sir  RobbvtGoNbil  in  Stifathalljr^  upoA  the  boeden  b^^ 
iW^sn  Sutiierland  and  Ciiliideflfi.  Ixnd  BerHdale  was  aiat  'long  in  Caitb' 
'iif^'^en  he  nent  notice  to  Sir  Robert  anquaimting  htm  tlMi  Ui  fiith^) 
ihk  i^ftri,  had  feM^^  to  stand  out  to  the  Iwt  extremity,  and  thailJbe  hiid 
fbrtified  the'  Mron^  caide  of  Aorigeil,  wfabh  iie  liad«iq>pUed  isrfih  m^, 
ammnniiidny  atfd  pM)¥krioan,  and  apon  hMxhg  out  which  he  placed 
Ms'lasTtad  bnty  hope.  -He  adidaed  8far  Robert  to  briig  witik  htm  Into 
tJaSthn^  to  ma&y'Bieii^'li^ieDald  nunte^,  ai  many  of  die  iafaabk^Btta 
'^(MAIB  wettaflbeeedtolfreearL  .,      .  i 

'The  earl  df  CaifthneM,  id  the  meantime^  jnstiy  appr^ioisitre  of  the 

'  c^ofn^eqfcremi^d  yriAdb  tnight'ensu^  if  tinaueeettful  in  Mb  o})po8ilioa»  itfe- 

'^ti^hed  a  'mes^engbr  to  8k*  Rbbert  Gordoiv  proposing^  thnft  some  gentie* 

~*men  ^honld  be  anf^ti^ed  to  negotiate  between  them>  forth&  pinpoee 

'  (Vf'brmging  tnatfevt  to  an  aAiit^e  aooomiBDditHm;    Heenforeedihis 

^  -request  by  desiring  Sir  Robert •  to  recoileci  that  ke  was  ainoUeman^  a 

-  pfeerof  the  reahn/  who'  had^onje  been  a  coiinnusaioner  hhnself  in.  his 

'thaje^ty^s  eervice ;  that  nothing  of  a  eriminal  natnre  ooidd  be  laid  to  his 

'^  charge;  that  his  creditors  were  alone  oonofemed;  iihat  he  waaithe first 

^noUeman  ever  p^oclainied  'a  rebel,  or  challenged  as  a  traitor  fbr :  debt, 

"  Without  any  criminal  dume  judicially  proved  agiunst  himi  on:  all  which 

^founds  he  entreated  Sir  Robert  diat  sueh  offers  as.lie  might  make  ailght 

'be  again  sent  to  the  Privy  CouneiL    Shr  Rabert»  who  perceived  ^e 

'drift  of  this  message,  which  waa  sokily  to  obtain  iday,  reCumed  foi 

ariftwer  tiutt  he  was  exceediDgly  feony  that  the  earl  hadreiuaed  the  bi^e- 

'fit  of  his  last  protoction  for  clearing  away  the  imputationa  laid  .to  his 

charge ;  that  although  some  of  the  changes  agaiaat  him  were  civ^  of- 

'  fences,  yet,  by  his  disobedience  in  failing  to  appear  beibre  tbe  Lords  of 

the  Council  to  make  his  answer,  he  had  dbanged  their  natore»  and  made 

them  criminal ;  that,  besides  these  civil  aetions,  he  had  beien  ebai^ged 

'   with  several  criminal  offences,  which,  by  absenting  .himself  from,  tml, 

'  he  must  be  held  to  have  acknowledged ;  that  the  Privy  Council  had  al* 

'  revLAy  eeen  ho^  futiie  all  his  promiiCB  were ;  thai  fae»  Sir  Rob^  clearly 

'perceived^  that  the  earl**  object  in  proposbig  a  negotiation,  was  solely 

to  waste  time  and  to  weary  oot  the  commissioners  and  army  by  delays, 

'which  he,  for  his  own  part,  would  not  submit  to»  because  the  harvest 

was  nearly  at  hand,  and  the  king's  ship-  could  aot  be  detained  upon 

the  coast  idle.     Unless,  therefore,  the  eari  would  at  once  submit  hiaiself 


tjirfj^vw) »MP)^;^i.M  »Bo,a,tJ^  C!«ttttnfiff  fjoaafc.wil  th^t*^ii»d.ira^ 

Su^^riW  J^aBpe^quita.wiffi^jJjept,  for  his  .pui^ofi^,  il^^,eqi>t,c(»iiw^ 
Epss,  S.Urftthn^yj^j:,  Assyut,.  w>4.  Orkney*  <teairingt  t)^  fl^o^  ^^,^9^ 
b^  e|ig^e<ji  to  accompany,  (^q  .^pfeditiao  torei^i^  f^.  boma  timtl^i 
tber  poitic^,  aqidy.ibiavwgas^eQ^bled  all.the  ii^hal^iiapta  of.S^t)l£^)^D4,^ 
picked  out  tlie  most,  active  and  resolute  ^t^u  axxu^og ,  tbejn,  wjb<aqi.li^ 
c^i^ed  to,  b^  m(qU  suppliec^  mifk  WF^rlike  w^SHrloos^.  a^  ^f^r  Oj^pesgai^f^ 
for  the  expedition.  Having  thus  equipped  his  9rmjf,  §iT  ^p^irty  accoof^} 
paiiied  by  Ins,  brother.  Sir.  Al^xa^d^  Gordoni  md*  the  prteeipal  gentfe- 
n)j^  of  Sutherland,  i9a|;ched  on  thi^  thind.day  .i>f..S^p(cnQ^beff>4i9te9»/ 
hundred  and  twen^-three  from  Dui^obin  to  KUliecnaQ  in  SUathu%yt 
tbe  place  of  rend^zvoua. previously  a|)fiointed-  ttlere.^ii|,S^bei1t  di^^i 
ed  .his  forces^ ioto,  Qompajooas,^  9fT^.  e^h  of  wbii^h  he.plafiediia  <iK>n)H» 
mander.  The  following  morning  ^  h^.  pf^saed  the  l^vf^  Df  •  H^l^f^^islQ  aoil/ 
arranj^jed  hl9  i^ns^y.  in  tjb^a  ibUowiag^prder : .  Haif  ^  mUo^  iQi;ad3r^oeiof 
the  uiain  body»  h^  placed  a,  company  of  th^.  ()lanr.Gua^,,^J|^qf^  4ut^.J^> 
\v^„to  ^e^ch  t^e  fields  a^  th^.  advai^ed  fgr  tha.pi^rp^k^^  o^  ^ImfffW^gA 
spy  ^buscades  wluch  might,  be  laid  la  their  wf^y^  afid  tO;  pl^ai^.^^f^aoiya 
obstruction  to  the  regular  advance  of  the  n^m^  body- .  Tb^  TJghJjifing^j 
ofj  tbe  arofy  was  led  by  John  Murray  of  Abersoorsi  Hugh.fiiQwiQfljpf^) 
Ballellonf  and  Adam  Gordon  pf  ^ilcab^oJulU  .  The  left  wiqg  w^.  ef^W. 
manded  by  John  Gordon^,  younger  of  £mbp^  Eobett  Q^ray  rfLOspjftri, 
dale,  and  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Kilphidder,  Aq4  Sir  S.obefttG{»7ii 
don  liimself,  his  brother  Sir  Alexander,  the  laird  of.  Pulrasue^  Vf4  WMtiI 
liam  Mac-Mhic-Sbeumais  of  Killiernani  led  the  centre.  The  twQ,9fing3.i 
were  always  kept  a  short  distance  in  advance  from  the  centre^  frpn^  ^Y^li^l^. 
tbey  were  to  receive  support  when  required.  In  tliis  manner  px^,pmy[i 
advanced  towards  Berridale,  and  they  observed  the  same  order,  ^  'T^^^* 
ing  during  all  the  time  they  remained  in  Caithness.  .    [., .  ^ 

As  soon  as  Lord  Berridale  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Grordon*s  a^vajice,  bi^^. 
and  James  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  went  forward  in  haste  to  meet  him.     The  parties  ac-\ 
cordingly  met  among  the  mountains  above  Cayen  about  three  milej,^ 
from  Berridale.   Sir  Robert  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  Brea* 


of  the  Orkney  islands  with  the  mUitiiim'6tffiitig'1rcm'^^cii^htti^ 
J!9^t^iy  bf  D^HiMBiiik:  ^  ^k  "B^a^^H^nglkh '  l!hd  krmy'  khranc^d*  to 

iW»>of  Cifittmes^;'  St^Wffllfctti^«8iidl^'^f  May,'thte'*faifrd'  bf'  Rftttdr}' 
th^^laiid'^rFbi^,  fttid serial  otb^fg^fitf^men  of  CaiiHn^  -v^ted' 
vfpm  ^¥'RclbtH<^<frii6ti  lAd^'tejidi^t^''^^  Mbtmssldh  lu^d  dtiedieiice' 
t^i^ikib 'Mtijesiy,'  otRriflg*,  ftt  t!i^  sain^  Htti^  <^iy  a^istsmc^ith6y'e6uit!l' 
i«M>A4ri-fof#d^(hg^ti)te^6lj«cts'o^  SfflidbertTe^eiV^' 

tl^in^d^ry;  ahd  pHmO^tt  to  aV^n^iStitMi  Maj^stj^with  their ^bttiksloii'/ 
btrt  he  ^(firtrttsted  soffle  6f  thetii,  a!nd  he' gav^  Ord^  l^iat  none  of  "^e 
Ci^w^ite  piit^  aii6uid'b^A(MeSitd  eMit  hk oaiinp  titsr  Brniset  '^  A^ 
Ut&ron;  8&I'  Robei«'1v«i3oStted'by-&f»6tLt''th]«^ 'hnndf^d'of 
neiiis  ttii^;  tidn^isiStig  fSf  iSie  GsAeb  ietnd  dthei^  -who  L^  fkvoured  L^rd 
BAmOiAi  Th^'iAiai^'i^^H  ebttiiiiknd^d  by  Jkm'es 'Sinctafa*,' dar  ct 
MMde;  tM ^w^ ' ^t'ihrk^  & ' tASe  or  two  ia  ^uhane^  of  ^e'ai^y 
titf'tfae^fxeab^  C^8ae< 'Sinclair.  '       •  "     * 

Ko«o«fi0riAd]  Sb*  Robeit'fin^^  b«fe««rCtotkr StecMts  wMcb'  #M'  &< 
i^«yy^«t¥onfg  iplaieidi^aiid  Ib^  prittb^alVe^eiioe  oF'Ihe  ^»A  of  CaidihM, 
th^  ii'  )Mlf^endeited,  tbe-'ke^fs  bf  tr^Vih  Wet^  ddP^^M  'liji  to  liim 'Iti* 
nittn^^f  %k'MI&j(^i'  '^elsriny  ^Kieaaip^befi^re  llie'ti^  two  ti^u[' 
diil^  %h^  «ilne'ih€)  dffiteeil^  t(k^'aj[>'ateir  tfttttMnf  y»9SAti  th^'csitie; 
WbidiWhsg^i^kby'Siitfibktefdtaiefa.  '  '     ' 

•  Fn»A  Gtotl<^  Sikdair  B$i^  JElobeik  ttiitfViW^  t6  tlie  cte^ 
other' 0ttoBrg]^Iiu;e^wti«h'aJls6  mifiieiid^red'  onth^fli^  tfthmttoiis, andtH^' 
keys  of  wyictif  wi»^  diiliver^'in  B&e  mannef  t6  him:'  fhe  army  heki' 
m^sfcfaied'iD  b^tit^  Btfttfiti  tiie  easily 'of  Cefese,  iheik^  reddence  <^f 
^  earl,  which  was  dso  gH«tt  up  'withcfut  resistance.     Tlie  countess  ik ' 
d^thnesd  had  prefvious!]r  removed  to  another  residence  nort  fer  distdnr^'^ 
wh^rfe  ehe  wa*  tisited  by  Sir  Robert  Gohlon,  who  was  her  cousin  ger-" 
raaiii  -  Hie  countei^s  entreftted  him,  with  gtesA  earnestness,  to  get  hp' 
hnsbond  agaki  ^restored  to  &vonr,  seeing  he  had  made  no  res!st£Uic^  to 
him^''  6if  Robert  promised  to  do  what  lie  could  if  the  earl  would  fbll6w ' 
his  advice ;  but  he  did  not  expect  that  matters  could  be  accommodated" 
so'  speedily  as  she  expected  from  the  peculiar  situation'  in  which  the  eart 
then  Mood. 

Ptoth  ICeade  Sir  Robert  Gordon  returned  with  liIs  anny  to  Castle 
Sinclair,  where,  according  to  the  directions  he  had  received  from  the 
privy  council,  he  delivered  the  keys  of  b}1  these  castles  and  forts  to 
Lord  Berridale  to  be  kept  by  him  for  his  Majesty's  use,  for  which  h^^ 
should  be  answerable  to  the  lords  of  the  councS  until  the  &rther  plea- 
silre  of  his  Majesty  should  be  known. 

Hie  army  then  returned  to  Wick  in  the  same  marchmg  order  which 
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Ihey  had  obaerved  since  their  first  entry  into  Caithness,  at  which  plaoe 
the  commissioners  oonsolted  together,  and  framed  a  set  of  instructions 
to  lord  Berridale  for  governing  Caithness  peaceably  in  time  coming 
conformably  to  the  laws  ei  the  Jdngdom,  and  fbr  preventing  the  earl  of 
Caithness  from  again  disturbing  the  country  should  be  venture  to  return 
after  the  departure  of  the  army.    At  Wick  Sir  Robert  Gordon  ma 
joined  by  Sir  Donald  Mackay,  who  had  collected  together  the  choicest 
men  of  Strathnaver;  but»  as  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  ob- 
tainedy  Sir  Donald,  after  receiving  Sir  Robert's  thanks,  returned  the  same 
day  to  Strathnaver.    Sir  Robert  having  brought  this  expedition  to  a  sue- 
cessful  termination,  led  back  Us  men  ini^  Sutherland,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  three  months  went  to  England,  canying  with  him  a  letter  from  the 
privy  council  of  Scoliland  to  the  Idng,  giving  m  atseount  of  dte^  exp^ 
dition,  and  of  its  happy  result.*  .  i 


*  Sir  Robert  Q0ritm,  ]>.  SSa  «f  mq. 
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Earl  to  suppress  tliem — Submfssion  of  tlie  Clan — Froceeclijigs  of  the  'Eari — Dispute 
bettveen  the  Laird  of  Dufltis  and  Gurdon,  younger  of  Embo-*-C^>ri^e^%et;'Mveti'Obr-* 
don  and  Jolm  Sutherland  of  Clyna— Commitment  of  Gordon — Attempts  of  Sir  Don- 
ald Mackay  to  embroil  tha^oiv^^fiC  .$ju,tMi|U9fi  fVBk<>J|^alfR»^ Capture  of  Angus  Roy 
Gun — Encounter  at  the  bridge  of  Broray — Feud  among  the  Grants— Depredations  of 
James  Grant — Grant  of  Carron  killed  by  Grant  of  BaKndallorh — Apprehension  and 
impftsDnment  of  James  Grant-^Dispute  bet^veen  the  Lairds  of  Frendraugfat  and  Ro- 
thiemay — Conflict — Rothiemay  killed — Quarrel  between  Frendraught  and  the  Laird 
of  Fitcaple — Calamitous  Fire  at  Frendraught  house— Death  of  John,  Viscount 
Aboyne,  Rothiemay,  and  others — Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Fire — Escape  of 
James  Grant— Attacked  by  Patrick  Macgregor,  who  Is  killed— Apprehension  of  Grant 
of  Balindalloch,  by  James  Grant — Apprehension  and  execution  of  Thomas  Grant — 
James  Grant  murders  two  of  his  surname — Attacked  in  Strathbogi^  and  escapes — 
Depredations  of  the  Clan-Lauchlan — Skirmish  between  them  and  the  Farquharsons 
■^Disj^utO  between  the  Ear)  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Lon>— Execution  of  John  Mel- 
drum— -Depredations  committed  upon  Frendraught^— The  Marquis  of  Huntiy  accused 
therewith — The  Marquis  and  Letterfourie  committed— Liberated — Death  and  charac-. 
ter  of  the  Marquis. 

The  troubles  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness  had  been  scarcely  allayed, 
irhen  a  formidable  insurrection  br6ke  out  on  the  part  of  the  Clan-Chat- 
tan  again'st  the  earl  of  Moray,  which  occasioned  considerable  uproar  and 
conl\ision  in  the  Highlands.  The  Clan-Chattan  had  for  a  very  long 
period  been  the  faithful  fViends  and  followers  of  the  earls  of  Moray,  who, 
in  consequence,  had  allotted  them  many  valuable  lands  and  possessions 
i^  recompense  for  their  services  in  Pettie  and  Strathern.  The  clan,  in 
piarticular,  had  been  very  active  in  revenging  the  death  of  James,  Earl 
of  Moray,  who  was  killed  at  Dunibristle,  upon  the  marquis  of  Himtly ; 
but  his  son  and  successor  being  reconciled  to  the  family  of  Huntly,  and 
needing  no  longer,  as  he  thought,  the  aid  of  the  Clan,  he  dispossessed 
them  of  the  lands  which  his  predecessors  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
This  hatsh  proceeding  occasioned  great  irritation,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Lauchlon,  their  chief,  who  died  a  short  time  before  Whitsunday 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  they  resolved  either  to  recover  the 
possessions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  or  to  lay  them  waste.  While 
Su*  Laiiefalan  lived  the  Clan  were  awed  by  his  authority  and  prevented 
from  sueh  an  Mettxpty  but  no  such  impediment  now  standing  in  their 
way,  and  as  their  chief,  who  was  a  mere  chlld>  could  run  no  risk  by  the 
I.  2  0 


iJi»ft4«fli»W#«^  «i(irawf««>himiib4)iinwattll  kto|ia/#use>-attMitaUt- 
by  three  u^^,  .||f  .tba.hk|^ffib4«6»^  c.(f  Xbe7d]Kapei'te/&ildBi^K^ 

^jf^p,  ,/{<^fl>,;ai\^i.q§tt^afin|i>  l^.-fteq^Mlkingotfial  ilheyf^MiMcBitt 

'  y^^  ^t^kfiiag  ^^  ^  lbo4.per.&r^;«kfir  lbe)&<widdjiot;;i9ett«t 

^.l«iUp?}yil  tftft^  fteiQ/^,abpW/^iU  d»  W  Ifceif.^^  3ral<J»t\ndbMpi^fth«ii. 
^J^7^  fron^^f hiding.  o£  iimpG«Qt .  hif^4^  < ;  TJbAn  Hlh^  lived  iv  ikMliUm, 
^^ojtpres^ng  tbe  ^ouptrie,  (b^dea  ^e .  cf^^jo^  tbe  oadeV  Imidi  vaift), 

J  figfun,  or  theu  bold  t^  cpwt;^  valUPg-.'i  -  .r  rtor* 

..  "When  this  :^-isirjg  topii  place,  jthe.^lof  ^5iri^i.<ibtato^iip(» 

ieit^  and  Qalquiudd^.abput  thr^  hm^dred  ^^fd  pie«„jandapiiid(fe^ 

himself  at  their  head  he  mai:ched  tbr^u^  Moipay  to .  Ijiverqc^f^'.  i^ISm 

epl  took  up  his  residence  xa  the  qastle  witl)  the  ec^l  qf  ^npsii^  hil.l>rQUi^ 

^^^:i^w^^aDd,a&er.the  par^  W  pa^sqd  <Hie  oigbt  at  Jny^iiie6(kii<te  HiM- 

^^9h^  them  }n  <}^est  of  the  Ckia«-Cha(Mu»».  but  .ivhstter  £rem  rife^^f 

^ipaeetinf;  themi  or  because  they  ^uld  APt  find  t^eiOi^^rtM  it»i4*^ifl^ 

.^e  ^opteitji  aod  BaJquhiJfJiei;  ux^  r^t,i^rQff.4  wj>^^^fi^^<3^tfu\y£^l|«g 

^aft^  tlUtting^te  ear^^  i  Ti^  ^^  |l^y«#>rfi,  ,|firtth» 

pa^k  ito  thofr  r^jp^c^ve^c,o,ui^tfies^^^^  Irfno^f  P>  iSigVh  l^k&Sl^ilfi 

raised  another  body  of  men  to  suppress  the  Clan-Chattan,  bati^h§r^||f^ 

®S^?c}y  ^Psuccfssftil  in  Coding  <^^  ouf^pii^oi^  ^h^r^nr^adf^Ahat 

fjf^y.f^.^earched/or  tfeip  tbro^^K .th^  C9|U^Ug^  ^;,,.  ,.,. ,  i.,  f.,u   beano 

J^'These  Ineffectual  fttt^fupts  »gwst  the.Xlf^,.i8ecv^^..Jpoifl%^0.\(feci| 

rqofjB  bold  and  darmg.  jn  their  putrageff  and  as, -.^e  eaflfPp^^^s^'^Fic^^ 

ii°pfH^^?.:^^*^^  ;^^^  CQ^I^  him^el|(/br;^lg  iQtQ  tfx^^^  ^li  ^^^^jf^ei^itQ 

JOvera^ye  t^se  mfiu-audOT,^jbe,,^en^  t^^  f^^hud;^,^t^Tfff^§i 

the  case  Vefore  King  jaines,,i!«^ho,^^at.l^,efirne4,?l4ici^^^  im 


the  earl  proclaimed  tbe  comjnission  .^e,jb|aa.sj>taiu^  Jr(j^hi|^i^iltjri 
«^<l>??l^ef  letters  gf  intercommupjng  ag^t  ^e^Ql^^^^f^jy^  ^'^ 

'"^^  iSjsiudfng  kiys,  thai  tno  party  ^ere  cdmnianaud    b^  Laucblan  Ma^inioeh  afi«u 
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anpplying,  or  entertainiiig  them,  in  snftoUtiMPtff'Wff'/tiiMA'  MNfin 
oWvnci<}»Sta  mdriwiablesc'i  AUBoi^>tbO''MW4t^'OE'Ha^'Mto  tb« 

tUtfs  Mttarw^iw^  be  MtcnmeiirbU'  UdigTAtat  U  th«  ^i^^ritHMl^'hs 
LttoMMmredlbM-^  orliis  ■air'lladilbft'bM^Oettfibe  «pi)MM^  im-Aa 

■TO  4ibHhllvhiirt'9eM«Tt^)i«d>taQM'tt^'WMMe«/tAuKR>ifin^ifl|l«H^ 
bftBmw«iimiiiittotipyttiQ>,'«-  ai*a«i%,flie'Cfa*-Cft«tag.'  a»fr  U^fflred 
<nriliriaBd4.'-kho'iisdnprirat«iy'Iln)mlaett'tfl«il  '(M,  l»M(M<e''&e)r  Hoke 

iaif>MlMOsi^«<'ibt^tille^'^M«(4, 'ffiaity'  6f'tbeiii  Beiijg  v«tiH));.  !''7b« 
•aAti7ii^^>4«1i^&ii,i«peBett  tf  rio/dMuillcaHtiif  «{th  «erme'  of  Ui^  in^treifl^ 
iytooM-i«f  th«<«las',it^lddQfltt  :lkefn~te^  euMlft^'te  lii^'aufflgrit^.^'^IIo, 

•%  <a<^lMC«dj^«d(r«:  ^f  th6  itA€ifcisak>n  bf  fttieHi^  tdadt-'tb^Ir  'P^£m 
.arithl«he«ad,  6b  Coirditi«ty  tba!t  t^y'shoiild'  i^iW  Uni 'bf"Ule ^h&U%a 

aUa^tenen  «f 'int^flM&iS:  -^T^vfi^'Uhis'tfiVclIeil  thl9"ror^ida^1{!''iiis1fr. 
rectioD,  without  bloodshed,  the  «ari,  hy'-vittae  of  hfa  GomnAssloti',  l^d 
JiiflKc«««tlirt9M  l^giAiliii^  "'^oibe flight  Ibirhd,' follbweM  of  tfie  tlan- 
^hMaDt"««f*e'MM-aAd  ^eciiteailnit' kll  ibepi'iiiGipals'ccJiceriljerf'W^tv 
9|NiMoi^.'  'Ttl^  court  imionnedlQ  tHe  ea^soWii  nanie,  kad  !ij  th'e  noin'ii 
OfilheldHl  <»rfbBe$,  iheldM'bfBrtidtV  Siuniiel'F^  boner  of  Krioctcor^, 
-tttd  Jbho  Hay,  ci^BniiMal^'dr  Mtji^y,  li&  -<]epite,  and  befbre  Vbo^ 
i«rA«4uniitM>D«d^'EttcfiaerS6in  aa  had  held  ^^  communiccition  witli'S^ 
i^^f  4t  IWi'boiired  br  njivpHed  them,  eveiy  one  of  Wh6mi  It  woiiSd 
a^^p«aVV'atteildedi  t*  av«id  th^  penalty  bP  contamacy,  or  "being  put'lo 
<he'btin>,  &  proceeding  by  which  "the  person  refusing  to  attend  waa 
dedftred B rebel  to  the  king,  arid  his  property'  foHeited  fbr  his'lVTa- 
JeityV-OBe.  "  '     "        '  ■  '"■ "' 

-'  Ai'the  aecbiat  wMcfa  Spalding  gives  of  the  appearance  of  the  «£ 
cused,  and  of  the  base  conduct  of  the  principal  men  of  the  ( 
tH  [Ufcrmiitg  Bgdnst  their  (rienda  and  benefoctora,  ia  botl 
graphic,  it  is  here  inserted  ;  "  Hien  presently  was  brought 
Urt--  *oi  in  the  honest  men's  face^,  the  Clan-Chattan  wh< 
kappty;  Terffied  what  they  had  gotten,  and  the  honest  me'i 
atid  daslit,  knew  not -what  to  answer,  was  forced  to  come 
Will,  w^Ik  was  not  ^  their  weill :  others  compeared  and  ^ 
ftdsed;  tnuting  to  gett  more  &Tour  at  the  earle'a  bands,  b 
'  UtUe  speidi'and  lasUy,  some  stood  out  and  denyed  a]I,  ^bo  was  re- 
■A^M  Wthe  trj^an'  of  on  assyse.     The  principall  malefactors  stood-up 
in  judgment,  and  declared  whatthey  had  gotten,  tfhetberineat>  .iRooey, 
loathing,  gun,  t>all<  pbwdert  Uad,  sword,  dirk,  and  tbe  lilce  comaeditis^ 
an<^  aUe  instructed  the  awyso  in  jlk  partionlari  what  tliey  hkd  ^stt«n 
f>iH 'tbe  p«rMM  pbnniHed:  an  uncottth  Tom  of  ])robatiodi  wh«r  thj 
principall  maleftctor  proves  agunst  the  receiptor  for  bis  own  pardon, 


-tti«M»o#fr  fofi  Atlr  eviir  ikor<^l!h«r  yfojt.  rMgyegHighfaii aSKiAnmmMt 

Milnidi^  flatted*  in  fMat  ioii»e».uaA*theinuartafepa'  nn^bt  'JmcyviHtf  /Maak 
Hb^v^  tft«ir>egtati$  IVTM  fyia^  and  eiarjr  K>aeira|Mlidiin(14L  t|hi>tii^|fc 
itf  Hi^Mf  while  fhe  leiflti'ttirl^ I wfs  payed  taf'<aak':apnyf|i/.p!iipi|cjL-« 
^Atttto  1^S4."**'-'  ■     i.. '■■•'.•  M'    .-./  ,.    j.M.  .  .•  ^d 

'  9<9ine  idA  «f  the  iniquity  or<tii«  afbaidistrBtkmpf.Jii^iji^pBfit'^ftw 
Iteevtay  be  fonkied^  «lJ»n  it  if  isoiMideiai  thit  thn  nnnmimi<  fiijfw  ii 
JMised'iB  thepraMOt  ipntnnn^,  urcni  islo  thefxyoketS'  ai,thfi,€^jl^d^ 
tb^'etfl  of  MM%f  iximel^  as  amilar  iMikft^iliad  ^mmkiAf  0ime>iillp 
iMm  of  tlie>eiirl  of  Argjpfte^in  liisorusade/ against  tlttinitCbvtoiQfta  Gka^ 
&reg(ffi  Thii  |b^  loUKtyt  bp3feTeivdqoa*aat  ia|)p^«ff>i0  bUTe  'iMicM 
ti^  hotiaw  of  Ajrgyls  aiul  Mou^r^  ihr.iSir  JEUibecl  Gordantobaenrea*  ^bit 
i<>€btedfjfiicq  ^iflLnotniiipli'adnuDitiga'  eitb»r  of  tbeft^tmi  e«d^.*!  «  ,I3k 
^1  of  Moriyvufi  doicbti  tfunkiagidueti  ft  itfoda  Qfirwiv^mffw^.m  a^ 
and  profitable  ipecidailiony  afterw«rd«  pbtaioed  aa  ap}argeqb?ot  i^t  Ua 
commission  from  Charles  the  Fint,  |ip$  oi|ly  against  th^  Clan-'Cfeil^tMttw 
bat  ako  against  all  9ther  oiandevs  withjii  several  adjacent  shires ;  ibut 
(lie  eommissioa  was  afterwards  si^nuUed  by  his  Miyestyj  n^t  m>  m^ch  pa 
aoeount  of  the  abuses  and  iiyusticQ  which  might  have  been  perp^rat§4 
«Dder  it|  but  because,  as  Sir  Bobert  Qprdon  observes^  '*  it  grieved  ^yfiff 
of  his  Majesty's  best  affected  sulyects»  and  chiefiie  the  Jl^arquJA  qf 
Hnntlie^  unto  wJbose  prediceasors  onlie  the  office  ^f  liv^tennendrie  in  tbf 
i|orth  of  Scotland  had  bein  grauted  by  former  kin|p,  for  these  ma^ 
ages." 

There  seems  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  recall  of  tbf 
aomnusiion  was  hastened  by  complaints  to  the  king,  on  the  part  of  the  opr 
pressed;  £>r  the  earl  had  no  sooner  obtained  its  renewal»  than  he  held  H 
aoart  agaiast  the  buigh  of  lovemeds^  John  Qrapt  pf  Glenmorist<»i>  fnd 
others 'who  h^  refused  to  admowledge  their  connexion  with  the  C^* 
Chattan^  or  to  p^y  him^  the  heavy  |mes  whiqh  he  h^d  impo9ed  upon  Ih^OL 
The  town  of  Invcr&ess  endeavoured  to  get  qoiit  of  tl|e  eari's  e^rtion% 
Kurtfae  giDund  that  the  inhalKtants  were  innocent  of  the  ^rim^  laid  to 
their  charge;  but  the  earl  frustrated  their  applioa|ios|  tp  the  privy 
connoil.  t^he  provost,  Dunoan  Forbes,  was  then  9ent  to  the  kingi  iiad 
Grant  of  Glenmoriston  took  a  journey  to  Lond^,  ^  tlie  same  tiinoi  on 
bis  own  account ;  but  their  endeavoun  with  the  kbg  proved  ineffectual* 
and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  earl's  exaetio9s.f 

1^  quarrel  between  the  laird  of  Duffus  and  John  Gordon  yofinger 
of  EmbOf  which  had  lain  dormant  for  some  time,  burst  forth  agt^n,  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenfy-five,  and  proved  near^.fi^  to 

*  Hist.  pp.  3,uid4. 
f   Vide  Hike  petitiou  of  Prorost  Forbu  to  th«  jdng,  **  iti  the  iuun«  of  th»  iiihaliitjiuU  " 
#f  iiivcniess  *  printed  amotig  the  CuIIodeu  Papers,  No.  5,  p.  4. 


QUARREL  BVCIKBKKiOIIf  RUt  lAVP  WNBOcTHR  YOUNGER.      $$i 

thtf  irtMg^wiloli '  h«  |lpod^nM^llad'iwalp  d09eik».bi«i-lv^nlbt.l«liil4i/^ 
il«D4  ^bfy  wtfie  >«bri^  fletranpaiiiedibj«iii|a  iitMiidsiiM  ^al  fii^^rdw 

backt  one  day,  between  Sidderaj  and  Skibo»  with  Jpbn  ftljftgjtwjj 
i«|iC%aB^  tkJBdibrottar'of  tbe  Ipisd'  o£  Dpffiiaw  wW  jWM  ««li9^  on 
-taraelpbkf'  br  de^etmiiMd  to  niii^  tbe  ^  kkdr/  «lf  <  4H)m$tj  wifiS^r^.ll^ 
,t(|ui)udeliiu|maici6s  of  bis  eMer  farotborv/  Rabng^  tbiPQ(j^r)ii«;ft.<m49C|f 
ciHiiditbQ  l|dd"ia  liia  bsodffa^  Mfliotod' several  Unwa  v|^/Joto  'Stttb^ry 
-tniii  wb%iu noon  v  beT^^ovaredrhimaalffcoto^  A^xpKke,.mA*QS9^ 
IlioniHlo  wbicb<s«idi  an  oaexpeeted  «ttack  JmuI  thimm  bim^  ibewbili 
M6i^  iS^deiiy  in  hie  tovni  tmsboa^ied  hia^and  ^^wtam.iumiM 
toiiued, -between  the  parties  and  tifD  Irienda  wfaoacaompMiied  tbem. 
Afer  th^  bad  ftinght  a  while*  Gordon  wennded  Swtheriaiid  m  4ha  head 
4Mid  in  otiecf  bis  banda,  andotfaerwiae  inj'vrad  ban,  hat  ba  spared  hk 
Wb^  altboQgh  completely  in  bis  power.    '       ' 

The  laird  of  Dnfi^is,  and  all  his  friends  fuid  retainers^  lodied  upe* 
ibis  attadc  as  highly  •contentptaoQS>  net  so  much  on  account  of  the 
persimal  iiyury  which  John  Sutherland  bad  sostatned,  bnt  of  the  euU 
tidiing  which  he  bad  received*  Dufifus  unmedhrtely  dted  John  Gonka 
%o  Appear  before  the  privy  eonncili  to  answer  ibr  tins  breach  of  the 
peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sununoned  before  the  cooncil  some  of  the 
tiat  of  Sntberland's  friends  and  dependants,  for  on  alleged  conspiracgr 
against  himself  and  his  friends,  Duffus,  with  his  two  brothers  and 
Gordon,  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  dajr  appointed,  and^  the  parties 
b^ng  heard  before  the  eonncil,  Gordon  was  declared  guilty  x>f  m  mU 
and  If  as  therenpon  committed  to  prison,  Tbia  result  gaire  great  satiit- 
ihction  to  Duffas  and  his  brothers,-  who  noV  isak^loted  on  nothmg  less 
tban^e  utter  rain  of  Gordon ;  as  they  bad,  by  means  of  Sir  Donald 
Macki^,  obtained  a  Strathnaver  masiy  named  Wiiiiam  MaA*  Alien  (one 
of  th^  SM  Thomais),  who  had  been  a  servant  of  Gordon's,  to  become  la 
witbesB  against  him,  and  to  prove  ev^rf  thing  that  DaffQswa&  pleased 
to  iiflege  agiunst  Gordosi. 

'  In^MssitoatloAofiiiaiteies  fib  Robert  Qoi^anretarMfd  from  Lood^ 
16  Bffiffonrgb,  inhere  be  frmad  Dvflas  w  bigb  spifits^)  endtbig  aA  /bis 
^etm^  tod'  y^yicmg  Btx^  lar  pflson^  ^  Sir  Robert  bpptied,  to  .Dnfl&iK^ 
hoping  tdf  brbig  alnmt  a  reeonciliatton  by  the  interventioa  of  frieiids, 
wUeb  he'tbooght  would  be  veadily  aeeeded  to  by  Dnfiba,  iwlia  wasi  the 
^Hghiil  cause  of  tlM  cUscord ;  and  he  trasted,  at  all  events,  that  Btffiba 
ti^oiild  stop  bis  proceedings  against  the  eaii  of  Satherland*s^^ends  and 
followers.  But  Duffiis  refused  to  hear  of  any  arrangement;  and  the 
mpre  reasonable  the  conditions  were,  \Vhich  Sir  Robert  proposed,  the 
more  unreasonable  and  obstinate  did  he  become ;  hi^  object  l^iag  to 


9tAlpa\inetilioi^g0dptttfl«to«2iiai^     MtwdiA  t«ihiqt»k«dMtDaiff4Mr  byi 
teJovds,  ^  fitltftctlRi'llDr  ItoHfiM^  dOli#4iii^blVtlriJtr-:  ^^b  saw  osiq 
bifitopfioinied'inii  lli^jeiidmltMM^ttf  %jing^4todt^i0i«(^ 
Sfltertf«I^^UedB]iim0eU('iirilii<i^  tif»>dlllfm5»itenlilr|Kmeii^  to^^^d^ 
liitB(iiipMiid  apoii>IEMd<ltt  ttAlOgiAiAi'^it^kaeif^ws^^ 

p0Q9MdiitiJniiagftfe«t'«li#^)4i4idf  <S^^  UbobfaiUiB| 

tlMTlibenMi^ii'^oriJo^  G4rM^  tonmr 

eivil^ctidn  tD' Jolift'^tlt^i4l»iA  dP  Clyn0'»g|tthiift  ^etei^,^^clRMoliI 
iMdmff  s^lilofU*^'^-    1'*^'   ^*^   ''"'^   i;t^''<ci  ot  a.*rn  siri  )o  owi  inea  idbfu 

HM^'lifdiMtt^ 'theft  fh>^  d^ei^iit't^arts^f  ISt^lShA^^^e'Pfli^l^  fiiXm 
whom  he  embarked  at  Cromarty  in  the  month  of  October  six^tf  Ifi^jfirM 
aridieWfeiAHiti  Ijut,  on  afecdtrtit^bad  health; 'hfeVa^bWi^el  ib'ti&gr 
Kfe'tfijrn'dep&tnrfe  tfl!  tB^  fdHotHng  yeai^,  Whetf^  hfe  jbified- tteld!!^  Ht 
9#ea^^&'lii8  regiment,  in  con^eqiience  of  a  p^a^'  havlilk  ^e^'fikRPi 
dftid«l'b€t^6en  ihe  kfttg^bf  Bettm^rk'  atitf  ffie  eini^Woi^  tJlH^^9tiMf^ 
iWhdrfiV  othferi  Wh6iri'Mibfay'lidd'eri^fetf 't6"'abcdfaiiafiyiffto*^Sl6  W 
i^inf,  %as  'k  ^>M6n1iahi^d  Aii^s  Ho^  Gkn,  '^in4t  Vlibtil,  i  -itf<$jrffia8 
^ibusTy  t(y  Uii  enUkm^ht;  Ma^^k&y'^d"  his  br(^eH  '!^(dtf  ^Hi^i^ 
Iii»e£,  had'obtkh^ed'  &  c^ifin^fs^ofi  fVbi^  the  IcA-dd  iyf  the  '^ti^^iSAiffiSr 
Ah^'tfae  puri)biie'brapy^&ehd&ig'Mth  and  bringing  Mm  bd(Bii'&¥  Vi^ 
6ii^!bi'60me  «upj^6sed  cHmbdl  Mdli^kay  conld  have  ^a^^'appt^iiAdiSf 
A'^gad  Roy  OiiH  'oh  ^(Bbi^^nt  bc6aisions,  but  liaVing  b^b6nie^6he  of  ^ 
i^imetft,  he  alMti^'tlite  eonh^i^ion;  Bs'fki*  Wtie  was  concerned,  i^  W 
mlti  a'deadlettei^.-'  '"  "  '^-  ''  "  '  '  *'"'  •'"  •  "  '"  |  -•  •  •■'  '-''^l 
''"^8bmet?niiB  after  liiii  enlistment, 'Aiigas  Rb;^*  Gun  Aade  k'jbum&jr'inW? 
^therland,  a  circumstand^  wlilch  afforded  Maekdy  ad'  oj)portuii!h^'8f 
patdti^  into  executron  the  scheme  %e  had  fbrm^d,  and  Whidh  showed*  iii$$ 


■on  of  Adam  Gordon  of  Culkour ;  John trorrlon,  son  or  John  Gordon  oC Garty;  J 
G^^6ti  lAld'^dHt»'(SM^M  «oMdf^Adiinf^o^^dW}r^e.4oii'l  ^  )i(UilK^ Wil 


DBCXlTF||fe««l)lflDCI  QWiMlMkyDOHO/UJ^J^iti ACHAT. 

plan  was  this  z-nUcf'Vftfttkrteitte  4|mh]tot|  -^wMi^limtam  ito  .IbtdiUI 
Atig^v^r  £bm)ipAlitia^o«d«mb8te  hCkthidifibfttMedp  aMk(k|thessUi 

ander  sent  two  of  his  men  to  bring  Gun  to  Sir  AlexMidtr^  buibtai 

*iM»«ti9}Bf^  WrttUpli|,.^WP,^ir,i  AJ^^ 
g^r^l^  ]|i»  «^i{^v;t(erf^^Q(jRj;^/t$1^»t^ 

^i^.^^'%  Jjridgp.of  Ppt^^jlje  ;fo,uwl/Jw4e9^S)#^JAncl,^^4  Ai^ft 
^,^d,pf. Ae  t^u4ge.  ,^.^"e^^^j}op^^B^,>p^on  jft %-  SfHther^fll 

proceedings  against  them,  but  would  assist  them  in  ^J^^U^^L^g.^Q^  Spihy 

of  any  commission,  he  would  insist  upon  their  immediately  delivering 
up  Gun  into  his  hands^^.  Aa^^^e  Solthtfrlaack^ refused  to  exhibit  their 
im^hiM^^^Sis^MniaA9it<ok^^eai^g^  ^9f  bridge^  but 

W&^^  L^l^stfih<^y^of^iotm^^^  wounded  tw6  6f  Us  men^' 

4,^er  exc^Vngiog  sh6tf9>  Ibz  fCMne  time,  ,3ir  Ahfut^^^v  was  joined  ky,  a  qqpn. 
fiiltctabltt  boc^^f  JbuSiootintrymaii^  by  wboB&aid^  noMritfastend&ig  tiier»^J 
i^l^eie^;Winet  iHi^  enabl^  to  c;r<ps  the  Bipdge..'.  The  Spthei^- 

%d^pj^ere,,j(i^ei^  ta.><etreafe,  ,an4^rth^y  !«w  no  db^ce  qf  opppsiDg^ 
mtbnflacecttvrite  ript^atiai^  thB.ihi^bMr  of  Sivtfaeriand,  ilM^  aftco^ismne' 
totii*  ^i^tifRS^  to  Sir  Alexander  Stx^ 

Aerland,  whp  sen|i{hifx^im,pae^j^^tiaj(y  jfe  Ifliclwyn^euwai  Cropivt?. 


■%  I  % 


994  HI8T011T  6F  THS  lIlOHLANbS. 

As  such  an  eitftmple'  of  in^bordination  among  the  earl  of  Solher* 
land's  vassals  might,  If  bverk)6i^,  kad  6theii9  to  M\6W  a  sliB^^r  Wafte, 
Sir  AhtMkd^  tBXiaed  ibe  Islird  txfDuffai  and  hii  brt^th'er  of  Clyde,  i/nth 
their  aecbnipliees,  to  be  eiti^  to  aj^pear  M  Edihlmi^'  oA  Ad  iitt^th 
day  of  Ko^eftiber  iblkmihg,  to  ansi»'e^  b^fer^  il^e  "(AAyy  cbniMiiFf^r  thidr 
misdettetobiitB.  tlte  laird"  of  Diiffos,  'hbWeVK'di€d  ia  thd  iikdntfi  at 
October,  but  the  l^M  of  Cl^rne  appe!ii*<fdf  M  CJdihbiiT^  ^  We  tott^  ap- 
pointed^ kAd  J>rodiiced  b^lbr^  the  priry  Mtti^  tfte  Ml^  li€r  hAd  t^ttAtkd 
from  Mackay  a«  ftis  ktiltiok<i^  ibr  adtih^  is  h^  *hM  Ab^e.  BirAiauAdn- 
Gohloi^  alsd  prO^ud^'  the  lettei'  6eik  to  kiol'  ^  ^JMkM^  #lMr  Viu^ 
Oiereby  obirH^ted  of  haViilg''bben  the  Itit^flf i<^al  oHgmlrtdl'  bf  the'dttTer- 
^ce ;  but  as  tbe  lord^  of  th^'coandil  U6\Ei^f  thllt  th^  IttM'  of  Clyne 
had  exceeded  th^  boUnd^  df  liis  conUkiisfiion,  fa*^  tHU  knplfistoed  'ill  the 
jail  of  Edinburgh,  Wh^reSn  lie  ^v^  Mi^r4(i  U  f^aaSA' tdfSf  %%  )ik&M 
give  satisfiiction  to  the'othiir  |iarty,  and  pi'eseUt  806i(6'l»f  hiaiiien'wfao 
had  ftiHed  fo  ap^pear  fhougA  summoriied.  By  ih^  lhediittioli>  however,  of 
James  SuCherTatid,  tutor  of  DufiVid,  a  reconcfllatibn  vftA  dfeeted  bet%«en 
Sir  Robert  And  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  and  ^h6  UeM'^T  Clyne,  Mhb  ihs$, 
in  consequence,'  soon  thereafter  liberated  from  prison.* 

The  year  sixteen  hundred  aiid  twenty-eight  Was  disfinguisKed  by  &e 
breaking  oat  of  an  old  and  deadly  feud  among  the  Grants,  which  had  been 
transmitted  fron^father  ^6  son  for  several  generktion^  id  cohsequdikee  of 
the  murder  of  Johti  Otahi  of  BiUihdalloeh;  aboiit  the  middle  of  the  six* 
tieenth  century,  by  Johri  Roy  Grant  <Jf  CaiYon,  the- El«iiral'6on  of  John 
Grant  of  Gfenmoifistoft,  At!  tK^'h&ti^ation  of  th*  ia?ftt  of  GWulj  Ihe^ 
chief  of  the  tribe,  Who  had^  doneeived  a  grudg^  a^^i^si'Mbkhi^ihAA. 
Some  years  before  the' period' first  mentioned,  J&toes  "Oralit,' bne'bf 
the  Carron  family,  happening  Vt)  be  hi  a  fo!^  ih  the  t6<nt  bf  Slgfn,  bb- 
terved  ontf  of  the  Gtatfts  of  the  'BalindaOoch'ikmn^  to^^rly'pii¥sttib|f 
hia  brother,  Thomas  Grant,  whom  h^ '  knoclcM  daWA  in  th^  sti^t'  iitad 
wounded  openly  before  his  eye^:  The  asdAilant  was,  in'his  iut^y  attacked 
by  James  Grant,  who  killed  him  upon 'the  spot  kiid  thereupcm  de'caiU^^. 
Balindalloch  then'ci^ed  James  Gra^t  fo'  dtand  trlar  for4^' ^Uiigi^t^i' 
of  his  kinsman,  but,  as  he  did  not  appear  bn  the  if«hr  ap{]lb1^tid."he'  #as 
outlawed.  The  laird  of  Gntiit  made  iainy  attempts'  t6*  recohcfte  the 
partiea,  but  in  vain,  as  Balindalloch  was  'bb^tba^  ahd  wblild  list^iA  te^ 
no  proposids.  An  ofier  was  made  that  if  allies  Gl^t'sh^uld  g6'kib>  ba- 
nishment, and  that  compensation  should*  be  nis^ei^  m6n)fty'»i<ff'^MMfif 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  but  nothing  leaii  ffaAn  fhe  ifl66d*6f  J^fmei 
Grant  would,  satisfy  Balftidall6cB.  "\     ''   '  "' ''    '" 

This  resolution'  on  the  part  of  "Balincfelfecli  ahiiddt'drbv'd'Mb)^' Grant 
to  despair,  And  seeing  his  Kfe  every  moment  rh  jfeo{)«Wy,"iarif  dtejJHved 
of  any  hope  of  effecting  a  compromise',  he  ptit  hlitise^  tfct  ihk  liieAd'of  a 
party  bf*  brigands,  whom  he  collected  fr6m  W  p^rtd'  dSp  (he  Kij^MaAds. 

•  Sir  R.  6ord<ra,  p.'  4(tfl.  ct  teq* 


t)W»  pWPfifir^  ; Jaow  (xi^t  of ,  Datottho,  ooe  q?  ifb^Japa^j^^jpf.  ft^iR^ 
4f||,^c!|b^  fel),c^  Y;i^1im,tatiieif  ,piry.  md  jnany  of  the  ki^fw^..qf  \}^ 
4^i\yi  fH^/^  gfe^tfy  front  tbe  depr^ti9n8  committecl  by  Oir^  a^d 
)^,fm9idcf«ate9*  .Th^.earl  of  Moray,  uj^det  the  renewed  And,-,e»tencled> 
^fftoiilii^iODL  jtrhicfa  he  bfid  obtatgaed  from  Ki^g  Charles,  made  y^rig^y^ 
li^tepf^  to  put  aa  end,  to  th^e^  ^avlesa  prQceedings,  but  to  no.  purpos^.f 
th^.lbUiir^  of  these  att^pts  served  only  to  hardei^  James  Grant  iuid,|^ 
fit^^.iplioipc^atipii^  theii:  depredationd.  As  John  Grant  of  Carron^ 
tt^plp«ltr,^f  James  Grant^  was  supposed  to  maixit;aia.and  assist  his  naclf 
sf^evftlyi  .a  sospicion  for  whieh  there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation*, 
J[ohQ.  Grant  of  BalindaUoch  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
Umsetf  upon  Carron^  who  was  a  promising  yoxmg  man.  Catrro^  having 
^oadfiy  left  his  house  along  with  one  Alexander  Grant  and  seven  or  eight' 
9ther  persons  to  cut  down  same  timber  in  the  wgods  of  AbemetMep 
BaUndl|)l^.eb»^  thinking-  the  oecasion  favoumble  fox,  putting  his  design 
iilto  exie<»ition»  collected  sixteen  of  his  frfendsy  and  haying  ^rmcd  themy 
went  to  the  forest  where  Ca]tron  was,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  se^ch; 
ing.  for  James  Grant  and  some  of  his  asaociittes  against  whom  he  hitd  a 
^mmisslon,  attacked  Carron,  who  f9.ugh^  manfully  in  defence  pf  his  life^ 
^ut  being  overpoweredi  he  was  killed  by  BalindaUoch*  Before  Carro^ 
fell,  however^  he  .and  Alexander  Grant  had  slain  several,  of  BaJUndat* 
]ffph*s  friends,  among  whom  werp  Thpma».  Gwt  of  Davey  and  Lauch-v 
l^ja  Mackintosh  of  Rockinoyr.  Alexander  Grant  aflterwards  annoyed 
T^alindalloch  and  killed  jseveral  of  his  men,  and  assisted  James  Grant  to 
toy  waste  BalindaUooh's  lands.  , "  Give  nie  leave  heir  (says  Sir  B.  Gor- 
don))  io  renaark  the  providence  and  secrait  judgem^t  of  the  Almighfie 
Gpd,  who  BOW  hath  mett  Carron  with  the  same  measure  that  his  fosre- 
father,  John  Boy  Grant  of  Carron,  did  serve  the,  ancestour  of  Ballen« 
daUogk;  for  upon  the  same  day  of  the  moneth  that  John  Roy  Grant 
did  kill  the  great  grandfather  of  BallendallQ^  (being  the  eleventh  d^ 
of  Septemb^),  the  verie  same  day  of  this  month  wes  Carron  slain  by 
this  John  Grant  of  BaUendallogh  mai\y  yeirs  thereafter  And,  besides, 
as  that  John  Roy  Grant  of  Carron  wa^  left-handed,  so  m  this  John 
Qrant  of  BaUendallogh  leflrhanded  also ;  and  moreover,  it.i^  to  be  obr 
served  .that  BallendaUoeh,  at  the  killing  of  this  Carron,  Had  npon  him 
thei  8ame.coat-of<«armQur,  or  maillle*coat,  which  John , Roy  Gratit  had 
^P<m  him  at  .^e  sla^ughter  Qf  the  great-grandfather  of  Uiis  BallendfJ? 
logh,  which  maiUie-coat  BaUendallogh  had,  a  little  befbr  this  tyme^ 
^kenifrom  Jai|Oiea  Gnnt^  i%a  skirmish  that  passed  betwixt  tkem.  ^  Thus 
y^&e  do^sie  that  the  judgements  of  God  are  inscrutable, .  and  that,  i^ 
his  OY^  tyfafv  he  puni^th  blood  by  blood/' *  .     , 

T\m  ,earl  of  Moncv  when  he  heard  of  this"'  occurrence,  matead  of 

♦  »!«.  p.  4W.  .    , 
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tikiug  measures  against  Bal^dalloch  for  this  outrage,  agai^t  the  law% 
whict  4®  waji  fully  entitjed  to  flo  by  virtue^ of  th^  €^|ai«|ion  he  |^eld, 

obtained  an 


defiree  a£:amst  Balindalloch  and  his  sujoportersL  whom  they  Qontinualfy 
annoyed  with  their ^cursi9nsj.>yin^  ^aste  tl^qf;landi}  ^nd  jp<^8e^i9D9. 
and  cutting  dff  Iheir  peoj^e-  T^  sijcfi  an  exient.i^  this,8^t^,of^^ri«« 
warfare  carrie^,^  that  Bal|ndali09h  was  forced  to  nee  from  the  north  of 
Scotland,'  and  to  live,  foVthe  most  part  in  Edinburgh  to. avoid  the. dangers 
with  which  lie  was  surrounded.  But  Jaipes  Grjmts  cJesijejpJte  career 
W^^biecked  by  a  party  of  the  eianlftfattap^,  w^ 
ed'him  ait  Auf hnacKvle,  i^  SfratM6un,,und^r  d^^^  f^'^' 

end  of  "the  month  o?  becember,'  sixteen  lulndred  .and  tnirty,  when,  he 
was  tak^n'  prisoner  after  receiving  eleven  wounds*  and  after  four  of  his 
party  were' killed.  lie  was  sen^t  by  his  paptors  to  Edinbufgh^  ftjif  tri^ 
beifore  the  ior^s  of  ttie' council,  and  .'was  imprbone<^  in  tn^  cattle  of 
Edinburgh,  from  whicli  he  eiicaped  in  tke  manner  to  be  noticed  in  the 
seqUel.  ,       ,     . 

About  the  time  that  James  Grant  was  desolating  the, distinct  of  the 
Highlands,  [  to  which  h!s  operations  were  confined^,  another  part  o|!|the 
country  was  COn^lsed'by  a  dispuiie  which  o'ccurrecl.petween  James  Ctich* 
ton  bf  Frendrei^  or  l?i:endraugh^  and  Williaip  Gordon  of  Rothiemay, 
which  ehded  iii' tragical  consequences.  ,'Thes^  t\^o  gentlemen  were  neu^ 
nefghbbuts,  and  th'eiir'  laiids^  layadjacent  to  each  other^  iPart  of  jtioipon's 
laiids  'which  marched  with  'those  of  Criclito'n,  were  purchased  vff  the  lat- 
ter ;  \>ut  a  dispute  liaving  occurred  aboui  the  right  tc^  the,  ^mon  fishum 
belonging  to  these  Tdnds^  an  irreconcilable  diifl^ereh^e  arose  between  then^^ 
which  no  ihterltrehce  of  friends  could  reconcile,  although  tlie.matcej'  ui' 
didi^Ute  was  of  litUe  hibment'  ''tlie"  parties  having  hacji  recoursp  to  the 
law  to  fifettle  th^ir  respective  claims,  Crichton  prevailed, 'and  succc^ed  in 
getting' Gbrdbn'  denbunced  irebeU'  Heliad  jj^revioiislv  tifeatea  ftouiiemaj^ 
very  hirshly,  wio^  stiing  by  tHe  severity  of  his  opponent,  ani  by  ihe 
victdry  he  hdd  obtained  over  hiiil,  would  listen  to  no  proposab  of  peace,L 
ndrfoUbw  the  ddvibe  of  his'besi  friends."  ftetermihed  to  set  the ^w' at 
defia^ee^  he 'collected' a  nutnbir' of  loose  and  disorderly  cliara^tips,  and 
annoyed  Prendrttogfit,  wh(S  in  consequences,  kpplied  for,  and  bbiained  a 
comtniftdon  from  the  pHvy  council  f6r  apprehending  RoiKiei&ay  and  hu 
associated*  In  the  execntioh  of  thlii  task,  he  was  a3si8ted 'by '^ir  (frcbrge 
Ogilvy  of  Banfi^  George  Gordon,  brother-german  of  Sir  James  idrbrdpn 
of  Lesmoir,  and'tiie  uncle  of  Frendraught,  James  !L^8lie,'8ec»>nd^n'of 
LesKe  of  Pitcaple,  John  Meldrum  oi^  Reidliill;  and  others,  ^codmpa- 
ifi^d  by  these  gentlemen,  Crichton  left  his  house  bi^  ]^rendraught'6tf  tKe 
ttttit  day  6f  January;  sixteen  hundred  aiid  thirty/  for  the  house  oM&»^ 
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thiemay,  ititli  e  reMliition  eilher  to  npprefiend  (jordon.  liia  antagonist, 
orloiet'&iih'kt'<l6fiaJice'by"afFr6Dfibg  Dim.  Tfe  wa^  incite^  ttie  more 
to  IbUttw  'Aiis  coiiri^,  as  ybiinff  Sothiemay,  at  tlie  tieaj  of  ^  party,  bad 


3oke  B  btibit  "titiie  befor^  %  the  very  doors  of  Frendr^ught,  and  had 
bV*ved  liWl'lli  Tili^"fece.^''"BTieri'  'fto'aiieinayWrii  of  th'e'advaoce  of 
Freddrau'^t,  'he'reft'1iW''Wufe,  actbiiipanied  by  bfa  eldest  son,' John 
Gordon,  abd  about' ^igttY  meii  on  hoWebacIi  armed  witti  guns  and  lances, 
ailS' ^  par^  of  mon'on  foot  wtli'  muskets,  anci  crossing  the  river  De- 
veron,  li^'Vent'  forward  to  ineei  Frendraugh't  and  his  party,  A  sharp 
cbtiflict'imme'diatety  took  p]ace,'m  ntiich  Rbthieniay'e  horse  was  killed 
uhA^'him,  who' being  unprovided  with  a'notlfer,  fought  manfully,  for 
aonletime,  on  Ypot^unfir  the  whole  of  nis  l^riy,  with  the  exception  of  his 
>dn,  were  forked  to ''retire. '  The  son,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  sup- 
pbri  'biH  fi^er  'algainst'teaTAil  ,odas,  but  was,  ai  last,  obliged  to  save  him- 
•elf  by  l9ight^,'  leaving  his  fither  lying  on" the  fiefij  covered  tptii  wounds, 
aidd' supposed  to  t>e  deadJ  He,'  however,  was  found  still  alive  aAer  the 
conflict  was  over,  gjid  bemg  carried  hoqie  to  his  house  ,died  within  three 
days  ftierealter.  '  George  Gordon,  birotber  of  Gordon  of  Lesmoir,  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  thigh,  ana  died  in  consequence,  ten  days  after  the 
skirmish.  "  These  were  [he  only  deaths  wbicb  occurred,  althougli  several 
of  the  combatants,  on  both  sides,  were  wounde^l.  ^  Jpbn  ^^Idrum,  who 
fbuf^t  Dn'Fendraiight's  side,  was  the  only  person  severely  wounded. 

The  marquis  of'Huntly  was  highly  displeased,  8A.,Frend[^ught,  for 
having,  ia  such  a  trifling  matter,  proceeded,, to  extremities  agunat  bis 
kinsman,  a  chtei  baron  of  hts  surname,  whos^  life  had  been  ttiiis  sacri- 
^ced  in 'a  petty  quarrel.     The  displeasure  of  the  mArfjuU  was  stil)  far- 
ther lieightened,  when  lie  was  informed  that  FKi^^raught  fra^  joined  tlie 
earl  of|Bioray,  and  'bad  craved  his  ^rQtectii^p  and  ^istancp;  but  the 
marquis  was  obliged  to  ri^iress  Us  indlgnetion-     Jolm  Gordon  of  Ilo- 
tiiieinay, 'eldest  son  of  the  deceased  laird,  .resolved  to  ay  en  g^  the  death 
of,  jus'^tber^  and  tiavir«  collected  a  p^r^  of  tnen,  he  asspciated  him- 
self V'tii  Jan\M  Grant  and  ^thcr  ffee-l^ters,  for  the  jmrpose  of  laymg 
every  possible  way. 
len  this  cqiubination 
B  he  i^ted  to  Kng- 
re  the  king,  his  ma- 
itland,  dqsiring  tliem 
f  tjbe  northern  parts 
;rafit^  by  the  lords 
Arp9W  of  apprehenrt- 
nw^ione^^  vere.iiut 
lords  of  the  council 

^r  to  thf.nartb,  with 
anew  commission  agunst  the,re^,,fipt],  as  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  out 
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of  the  power  of  the  e«url  of  Moray  to  queU  the  dirturbancft  in  the  north* 
they  gave  the  two  Qc^ipiKuwionexB  particuliMr  iiwtiCtt^tipo^  to.  a^t^iapt, 
with  tl^  aid  of  th?  i^furqioJA,  gf  Huntly,  to  get  xqati^iv  settlex}  amiealU j, 
and  tb^  opposing  parties  ^^econciled.  Tl^elordti  (if  th«.oouwik  %tAhe 
«an^^.tune».wrojte  9,  letter  to  the  marqnis  of  Hwt]^  to.  the  sMie 
effect .  Sirt  Roib^  Gpirdon  and,  Sjr.WiUima  8e«tao  aco«rdiiigly  Jeft 
Edioltiuigb  f>n  theur  w^.^^rth^JA'tbeltegiiuiiQg  of  Mai^/sivteea  bun* 
di^f^d  thirty,,  f J^Jlsj^r  stop^  |^  A}>«rdflaD  for.  the  piurpoae  of  ooa- 
suiting  with  Bf^m^  gentlemen  of  .^tshire^  .as  tQ  the  b^  mod^  of  pro- 
ceeding against  th^.rebtels;  and  the  fpimer  w^nl;  t^  $UFalUN>gi#  to  ad- 
yjuie  Tfith  tl^e  marquis  of  Huntly.  .    ,    ,    «.        ,    .  .      •    ^.     • 

On  Sir  Rofasert's  arrival  at  ^tn^t^K^gi^^  )ie  Ipund  that  the  loarqttiii  had 
gpne^  to  Al^erdeen  to.  attend  tl^e  inneral  o^.ttko  hiirdiof  Dfimu    By  • 
sipgulai;  coinpidenee»  Ji^es  Grant.  aiMliAl«>Mide4  Grant  deseeoded  tiie 
v^  ^  Qf  .Sir  Kobert>. arrival  at  Stratbb9gw».&ofi  the  mftwitw^  at 
iY^^  hea^.  itf  a  p^ty  q{  two  .hundred  Higbiandem  w^  aimed*  witb  a 
resolution  tP  Jk^nm  and  Jiay  ws^tc^  FrendraugbtV  lands.  .As  soon  >«&  .Sir 
Rqbert.liecam^  ayr^tf^of  thia  xur^mstanoai  be  w«nt<  in  great  haste  to 
Rqthi^may-hQu^e^  wher^  h^  found  John  Gordon  and  hisassooialeaia 
9crfl^  ready. tp  set.outyto  jqin  tl^  Gran1#.  ,3y  persyasion  and  entreal- 
iesy  ^ii  Rol^rt,  .assisted  ,by  h^.  ncynhe^ty  Mh^  farl  of  Sutherland^. aad 
his  brother), Sir  AJlexander,GQtfcd<U»9  ,who.  vf^ra  then  i^  Fr^ndrangbt,  oa 
a  visit  to  th^  lady  of  tl^at  pl«^,,.wl)0  was,  a  sifitei  of  ^hn^^arili  prevailed 
r\ot  oi^ty  vppn  ^phn  Goidon.an4  bi^  friends. Ao  desist,  butialso  u^/m 
James.Grantandhis,Q^i^piu)ionATiQ*ai3pis^.to  dvipc^rae.'  *,<         >    .   .  • 
pn  ^^  return  pf.tUe.  marquis  of  .IJuntly.toStrathbf^giei  Bpttdeiaaar 
and  Frendraught  were  both  induced  to  meet  them  in  ipresence  of  .the 
n^Mrqui|s,,JSir  S^)3ejt  Qprdpn  a#d  Sir.  WiiUyA^^  Seaton»  whor after,  mnch 
eo^fea^,,  preyajled  uppn.  thPfUt^o,  recQncila  t^eir^  ctJlSf'r^c^  ^4  iul^ 
mi^  all  ;piia^tei9  in  diapntP.  to  .t)^  isf tnt^ramf^t,>   A  decree  arbitral,  wa^ 
accordingly  prpnnunqedi  ^y  Mlhi^h  the.  arbit^ra>  acl^wlged  that  the .  liurd 
of.RqthA&ipayp,,  ^nd<the^childieni  of  Ge«(rge,Gordonrahould  mutuary 
ren^it  ^^U.fathe|r/§^l^ughter,  and^  in  satis&ction  thereof,  they  decepied 
that.tb^  lAfiri.qf  F^ndva^ight  ahnnhi. pay  a  oertaln  m»< of  mon«y .In  the 
kMr<jl,pf:RQthiem£^9,4br  relief, of  the  ^bt^whU^  hp  had  eontraqled  das* 
ing .the  dUturl^ancps. be^wfte^  the  tW9  ianulies*,*  and.  that  ha  shpuJii  pay 
somp  money, to.  thp.^hMdpen  o£,GQOi;gfiGQrden«.   FaendraUgbt  foWlled 
the^econdUiop^inpfit.wiUii^j^  aiid  the,partipa.afaci^ihand$  itogeMier 
in  the  orpha^d.oCSUatt^hpgiey!V>^  Men^.ahoarty  and  sintfere^vecctooi^ 
Iiation#f.  '•  »i.  :i    /.';       .  j..   .    ^  ,./•••.  i-       .\  .»...'  -  -    •    '  n  -^    ..t  nm  - 
.  Xbe. laird lOf  F^rendfamgl^  had  anarceiyreoouelledhdniself  with  Rpthiet 
may>  whpu'he  got  into  anotbeK.dispute  with  the  laifd  of  Fi^oaplej  the 


i I ' ,  %•  I ) 


I  I   •■  1  /'     < '     lU  t.  * 


*  Spaldjiin  fKi^s  that  Frendraught  wa«  "  ordained  lo  pay  to  the  lady,  rvlicl  of  Hotipc^. 
may^  and  the  balms,  Hflie  Ihuusaiid  ihorks,  !n  eumpositiun  of  the  slaughter. *-^ K  &' 

i  SirR.  OoriUui.p.  416^«tMq.    SpaUlliii^  p.  a  '      '"   '*  ' 
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occasion  of  which  vaa  as  follows : — John  Meldnim  of  Reidhill  had  as- 
sisted Freadraught  ill  his  quanrd  with  old  Rotbleuiay>  and  Had  i^eivcd 
awound  iathe'skirmlsh^  in-whichthe  latter  Io0t  his  hfe,  fbrwMch  in- 
jBiy  Frendvaiiglit'had  allowed  him  some  compassaXiOn^  huti  eon<seiTing 
that  his  serrices  had  not  beett  fturly^k^nited^  he  begaas  t(^  abuseTren- 
draoght;  and  threatened t4>  eeiapel  %im4)o^ve  him^  greateir  riscompense 
thsft  he  hfld^  yefr^Moeivedl  'As  'PitendMigM  i^Aaed  to  c6inply^ith  his 
d^nands^Meldmnf  entered  the  pA^k  of  Reodtet^tpriyately'ln  the  night- 
tune,  and'catried^  away  two  •hei*ses!'fo^oagi»g  tohl^  pretended  debtor. 
Frendrangiity'  thetieupoay  prosecuted  MeMrum  k/t  theft,'  bathe'de^^^d 
to  appear  in  court,  and  was  consequenliy^  dedan^d  Hsbel.  Fren- 
drangM' then 'Obtained' •a 'doimnnaiony''fitm  the  lortb  of  the  priTy- coun- 
cil,' to  apprehend -Meldramv'  who*  took  re^ge'  with  John  L^lie  of 
PStcaple^  'Whose  sister  *he '  had' manied.'  Und^  theconu^ission  wl^teh 
he  had  procvred^  •Frendraught  'went'  ia  qaest  'Of  Meldiram,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  Se|^emlier^ '  tibeteen "hundred 'ated  thnty.  He 
proceeded  to  IHteaple'slaadB^  enwhiehhe  kntow  MeldhAn  ^M  Ih^ 
where  he  met  Jateea'  L^lie^-  ^seaead'soa  of 'th^^  laird  df  Pitcaple^ 
wha  'had  been«  with  hitoi  -at  th^  kkinnish'  of  RoAfiemay*  '  *  Lesflie 
then  began  to  expostulate  with"  %M  in  bldhalf  of'MeMi^ihiv  hi^  bMK 
ther-i»4air9  '^he,  'i6n'  account  ^of  f9Kf  "aid  heL  hdd  given  Mm  itt  his  dis- 
pute wi&  Rothi^Bia^,  took'  Le^Ke's  Temtostraoceti  in^'  good  pdM;  but 
Robert  Cviohlon  lof '  Coahuld,  a  'kinsman  of  Frehdnlugh^,  gi^ew  so 
wsorm  at  Le8iie'0-''freed<]tai,^-^alr  frCbi'^high*  words'  they  'plroceeded  to 
blows.  Coulaad  then '  drawing '  a  pistol  from  his  bell^-filiot  at  and 
woaaded  Jiicslie  in-  the  arm,  who  was,  thereupcto,-  carried  home  appatent- 
ly-m  a*  dying  state."  "'     /   •    ■    •  J  ••     '  •■»  »''  ••    "-     j---"  •  •  " 

This  aflhir  was  Uie  signal -for  a^  oonfMeracy  among -^e  Leslies,,  the 
greater  partof  whom  took' uparms  against  l^reodraugbt,  in^ho,'afew  days 
after  Ae  occurrence^'  Viz.  on  tiicfiltti  'of  October,  first  went  to  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,'  md  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  M6ray,  to  express  lhe.Tegret  he 
fehatiwhat  had  taken  placCr  aad'  to'  beg  their  khidly  interferende  to 
bring  mattero  to  an  amicable  acfcommodatioo. '  The  eail  of  Moray,  ibr 
some  reason  opotiver,  deelhHed  td  interfere;^  but  the^  marquis  undertook 
to  mediato  'between 'the  parties^"  Accordingly,'  he  sent-  fbr  the  laitd  of 
Pttoaple*  to^  oome  to^e  BogofGight  to  confer  with  hhii  7  but,  befiMte 
8ettHig'0u%.he«!ieia»ted  and  ^tipped  eft>out'thiMy  horsemen^  in  eonse- 
qoenee  of  finformatioR  he  had  received  thal^.Freiidral^ht  was  at  the  Bog. 
At 'the  meeting  with  the'Oiarqotsv  Fiteaple  compkuned'  heavily  of  the 
injury  his  son  had  sustained,  and  avowed,  rather  rashly,  that  he  would 
revenge  himself  bel^re'lie  returned  home^  and  that,  at  all  events,  he 
would  listen- lo  nd  prOpeeals*  fbrareeonciliatioB  till  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained whether  his  son  would  survive  the  wound  he  had  received.  The 
mkirqiits/insisted  that  Freridraught  had  done  him  no  wrong,  and  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  putting  his  threat  into  execution ;  but  Pit- 
caple  was  so  displeased  at  the  marquis  for  thus  expressing  himself,  that 
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he  suddenly  mounted  his  horse  and  ^  off,  leaving  Ffendraught  belimd 
him.    The  marquis,  afr&id'drtli^  cAiisMytxent^  detaiiied  Ff^di^i^t 
two  days  with  him'  in  Ihi^  Bog  of  Gight,''and,'  hdaritig  thier  the  Leslies 
hah  assembled,  apd  lay  in  wait  for  Frendraught^watiHAfi^'his'  Iretum 
home,  the  marquts'sent  his  8€hi  J(lhn;^tis<^i(%t  df^^lidyh^''f«ttfdithe']afrtl 
of  Rothiemay  along  with  liiai;^td-i^y6^e6tyia^»^l^ifdliZm'ff'ii^^ 
They  arrived' at  Frendrau^t  wftHUtit  t2/iinUp1ion;  UMli^it^  sotidtM  to 
remun'ali' niglit  they  ^ield^d,  Ud/ if)r^>alakiiig 'df  ^^fieirt^'Bttpp^, 
went  to'bed  m  the  apartments 'Jjro^ded  T6fffl6ttii  > "  '      *     ^•'-    ' <' '  ' 

The 'sloping' apartlnelit'^  the  '^Mnth  Wi^i  HA  tKe'^d'€(^el"df'Frto- 
draught,  leading  off' froni'th^'liali:   Tmiii^^iy'b»<y#'>thi8'ipartcbeat 
w^a^'a  fkiilt,'  in  ihe  bottom'of  ^t^H'^V  nththd  hbl^'^f 'Mfisfderyible 
depth:    llobert  (jox^dn/  a  servaiit'of  (9^^  ^coiltit,''tind'h2s'tJi^'£ftiglfah 
Will,  'ak  he  was  called,  al8d'8te'ptit^th4giuh^^httmb^fi''Tlfelldr^bfnft^ 
th'iemay^  with' some  servants,  ii^eri^  {)utli^'kA''Tli^pCT\cfikinbei^1)iiih^dilki^ 
above' that' in  which  the  viscbuhi'  slept; '^d "hi' 'aA'6&er  a^ao^ef^f,  di- 
rectly  over' the" latter,'  were  laid  George  Chalmer  of  Noth,  Captain  Rol* 
loctl  one^o!^  freftdraught's  pdrtSr',  *  AnrG^^e' Goi-don,''ftiibUfeft)f  the 
viscoun't'^s  servanW."  About' rfiidhight'the  i^hWy^f  the'tb^e^'Wihost  in- 
stantaneously rook  '6fe/  iJiA' ib'sudUmf  Wd'fhri^/iM^^dfd  !tb^  TUHaes 
consume  tde  eaSfice,"  tliat  th^'rt^6oCM(^''th^1iiii^  6fRdtM^ih^,' English 
Wift;  Cbloneflvat;  one'of'AboyAVs  frterid8,'^aha  "t^  ^oflfer  >l^ns, 
jWisKed'  in  We  flames."^  Robert; ' Gbrdoii, ^  ialldd'  UiitHeAifd  CRsrdoA, 
from 'having  lieen  torn  in  ihat'courftrjf,  Wli6  Hfin  thfe^Visfettlinfi  (^^. 
ber,  e8c&peair6m'tiie''fliimi^,  as'aicT'G^'or^^^  (mAi^ 'hnd^C^tiUh-  RBI- 
lock,  who  werVh^  the"thirdtrooi'r^d'Hi»^dihtit'L'bi4'Alf>6^^ 
have  save<3(  hfitiself'also,'  hid' he  nit;^  ih^li^ <  6f<  ^ttiflg^  A^rtfrf'^dfts, 
which  lie'r^fusect'to  do,'  ran  suddenly  up  dt^  tb'^dthidiha;^  &bsM>^ 
for  the  purpose  of'awkkeni^g  hini:    WhWe  sb  eilg^ed;  '%he'st^lbi(^ 
and  ceiling  of  kothiemay*s1apai^ment  hastily  took'  iSfie,  and,  beihg'pte- 
vented 'fi^m  descending  by  &e"fiam^  Ifi^hi^h&red'the '8t^i^-(^e,"^y 
rkn  fl'om  VindW  to  wfnW  of  W  apartment  ^^^^ 

ei61wiiing  feVheV  "^■^'  ^"  "    ^ """"  *'  '^'  \''"  / ''  '^'"''  "'"  '"' 

The  news  of  this  calamitous  event  spr^aA  ^qieeditjf  th'fotighdUt  the 
kingdom,' ahdt'tie'iaied^  f he  unfortunate  ^uff^f^kWtkkdeei^iy  ti^^)l6^ 
lVraiy'ck;meciure8  were'To^^  as  tb 'tHe^iius^' tiflflife  fcohflighidyn. 
Some  penom  iiliti^e\\ktiie  on  1fren6[f^^  l^t  I'ditifoh; 

for,  Ride's  Ue '  impr6lbability  of^th^  thilag,  Ftfebdriii^  hinS^liTSraS'  '& 
donslaerabre  loser,  havipg  l6st^ot  'iii!^  illdi^^'ki^dhti^ 
aid  coip/'t'ulai^'ihe  tffle  deedi  df^&  ^bp'ert^  ktM^tix^H^m^ 
paperi,''wte^^^^  consurae'd.  '  'Ottieiy  aXc^Ibed  '^d^fiW'rir'Siflic  ^ 


I'ufeht,' 

into  a  T^tkiiM^n  to  thai  effiset^  witk'JknTes  Ghmt  the  tebiili  ^ho  was 
Pitcaple's  cousin-gennany  for  his  assistance,  as  was  proved  before  the 
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l«rd«  of  t)ie.priT7:  couoeil.  agaii^t  Joha  Meldnu^  ,v)d  Ale;c|^dcr  Leslie, , 
Pitci^tle'S'Iwotber,  by  two.qfJfupeB'Qrsntf'B  qi«ff ^ ,^Jio  were  appreheudod 
UlDvernew  and  suit,  to^tbe  lords  Qf  ,t)ie  co^^ici),  ^y^Si^J^lobeftGo^n, 
■heriffoeSutherlwdr",  ,„.,n-.,..,  .,.   „     ..„,,[,.,'    ,,     ,  „_   ,.. 

TbemacquiB  pfJJiiatly.twlia^mBpected  Frendi^ugjit  19  ^  the^uthor 
ortliaArc..i^nYftr4),.ff^t,tQ^d^W;gh  andifJd^iUtement  of  th^ci^ 
befoi»,tb*.priTO,c»*ui(ci|^.,'t(ho,,tl^ef^RQ^,.i»SV^,^^,cpip9u^iM  to'&s] 
tmbQffi.of  -A^T^e^  ,im^,^ili^:i^t^,l^r^  Carnegie.  ui^^C^ifivna  'Brace, 
to  inveetigate  the  circupi^tf^c,^  w)iic^,,led  to  the  .catastrophe.  Ilie 
coDUj4wioijeBiM<»rd«ie(yTCTtAfl,f^eqdrft^ight  qa  the  thiiteeiiUi  day.of 
April,.  «Uli«n.  h(m4M!d  ,^  ,t,(>irfjf-oQR,  ,,wlj^^  th^,  were  mj't  by  the 
Lords, Gprdpp,  Ogjl^fje.  ffi^  P^tWof^i  ^<^  sevej^^barons  andjptle- 
mep,  ^i}g,jwith,F|iop.,tJ|CT,*^Wr(^iFd,^p  Ijurpt^^tpwer  and  vaults  , be-' 
low„iTJtt  tt^pJUljoming,  preipi?^,  !tfl,^p^rt^,^  \f  I»**'b|ei.  how  the  fire, 
had  pflynfrtftd.,.,^fbef,^,wifl^,jiW!pSfiti8n^  t^py^came  to  thp  deliberate 

fire.flOH|4,^9t,  hflyfi>(jftQaf^jdp9tai,„^^«^^iai  it  must  fi^e^^ have  been_ 
0C(nsH>ite^,by,_iwmf,^^i^in^  (pfffl ■^I'h''"^  Jl^^''*'!,^^ ■■'"jS^'V  '^P'pV  .^f 
or  raisQ^iJAtwMtfn^y  witI4ff  tt^  v^^lt^,p^|,l^flmb^  of  ,the  tower.-j- 

flfli^ng.Jai)^  pji;5Hlffl,opn^n^efif  ^ithin  thecasU^ 
nortJ)  ,^aB  99mparat^yeiy  Sdj^t,,,  On,tt^e  pi^ht  of ,thp  fiileenth  of  bctober,^ 
sizte^Q.  ,J^uii4r^  .*b4  ^F*?'^'^''^  ■i''^  ^''°,^^Y"'!  i*!f'^S**'(  !hia, escape  from 
tV.ffl^*  ttj!,(ilW«^ing,ifitt  tl^e  wpstjBiie  by' mean's  pI  ro^|' furnished 
to.Jtiji#,  by  ,b»  wjie  pr.sqnj  imjj  fle^  to  IreJt^i^  Pi^clamations  were 
iiHPi^fd^t^y.  F¥F^  .^!v?,'W'(''Ht'.tbe|Wb(fl|^.kiD^om,«fferiiig  large  sums, 
fcjr  _^W,  affiir^jfflWftP,  ^thpf  d^  ^r, _a)i.ve,^'buf  ^to  D^^^ 
w«a  .tf^ep,  i^.  ci»tpdy  by  order  of  the  inarquis  of  Huntly,  jrhiJe  driulc- 
«"g  iH-ltW  BO^dffl^r>.  ^oifpe.  ip  th.^,Ppg,,^Rp^B^js^ijJon  ofhavin^  m(^  her^ 
bv^b^qf) ,  jn  .^etftiQi;  ]iia  ^eec^f^i/aad^hy  Ai^jts^'m  the  privy  couDcil,' 
wl(l^,ner^.,pla^e,  aqmaipteij  by  tb^. marquis  of  her  arrest,  ^e  wka"seo'( 
to  .^ber^e^p,  tQ.be  jUpre.j^ipd  by  the  bi^hoju  of  Aberdeen  and 'ferechin, 
as  th^  ^cp^uqcil  ,fia^,appoi(ite(l.  .After  i^ndergojng  an  ex^inatton,  in 
which  she  admitted  DOthing  which  could  in  the  least  degree  ci'iminaie 
her,  shg.^a?  s^atUbertv.t  "'         .     ' 

n<»^,yiinetei  Ife 
iiig,teCT  8^4  tl> 
wa«^]hwt,jffe 
opeab'.in.Stn^h 
U)  pregp^ojy,ibi 
hei;Juisfe^f)>i)^ 
uMlininhi^ah' 
lowing  (rftluB,, 
4fisn|wn4.ifaqv 

.  ■■      *'BlrBJSonll»-,-rv^att-8)>MliW,H.V«'Mqh  '.  ...t.IW,J^,«,  .    „„,i 

■■•'  ■'■-■■'  ■-  ...,:  ■•-  .  .i.w^,?■}^  .,„  ..,„.,  „  ..  ,  .;,,„.,„', 
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the  event  of  Gmotfs  ii|)pDthe«8ioB>  t«  ob^ii^:  pandi^;  bvi^^r^§fii»99 
ftom  Aeitordf  of  lib^.OQUociL    .Macgv^prf  tb«refcr%  .At:^9jmri59^  a 
lMty^;o£i«ien,  lay  /la.  wait  /or  James  Gm^  Qeaje,^ Cai?M^  ^m^ifV^ 
oteMiring  bm  eBter  kiii'  mik*B  hoive^alongiwitbiiki  l^i^aqiiipii  f^ 
aotfther  mtii^  at  nigbt^  th«y  ynm^diajt^y.avwtOQOiied  tfcehimse  a^  ^ 
tempted J»  foroe  an  ^tiry^    Gmot  pevc^tviiag  tba.iiaBgec  M»w^i4i^ 
aofc^.with.gfeat  coobetaaad  cteteiminaliaai    Having  £Mtai^^,4Mf 
aftfismly  as  he  coidd^  he  axui  hia- tvoioompaoioiui  went  $o  twp  ^m4p1if% 
fisom  which  thej  diaeharged  a  y^Mey  jc^airove^  190a  their .  rcayriUwrfC 
wbo  all  ahrunk  badk»  and  note  wovild ,  T^pture  aaar  ,tfae  dogf^  eiK§|f 
Maegregor  hiosaelfi  who  came  boldly  fotward  and  e]i^eairoar<;d!to  Igqif 
it;  l^cit  he  paid  dearly  for  bia  taahneM^  lor  Gran^  iianiiHiiat^ly . hymg 
held  of  a  mueket,  abet  him  throogb  both  hii  ibi^>.  wban  he,  ia8ta9% 
M  ta  the  ground  and  soon  thereafter  eiqpired.    In  the  cairfoat^wtiic^ 
tids  occorr^ee  occasioned  among  Macgmgor-a  pai^»  GranA  4UMliM 

tiro* asioctatea  ee^i^iiad*  .  <  i.ncn 

Shortly  after  this  events  Janee  Gsaot  ap|ireheoded  iue  o9iiai)i»  «Ww 
Grant  of  BalindallocH  by  the  folknraig  atmtagein»f^Oii.tbe  jaighti<4^ 
Soodayy  the  seventeenth  of  Dedeuber^  sixteen  hnndied  .and.tbMdP^ 
while  Baliiidalloch  was  ab  ewpptr  in  his  ovm  homei  Elapet  InneSf  4r|^ 
ofJamea  Grant,  entered  the  housoi  aad  whiapered  %.kiw  woffianjnf 
BahDfdalloch'a  ear.  After  sapper  mia  aver  ha  voae  ftoa  tabtey  awh^n^ 
ting*  his  wife%  plaid  abovt  hun^  he  left  the  he«as  with  Us  swp^  ^ 
Uttgtt  in-  hhi  hand;  and  forbade  anyplBfrBon  to-  foU^ir binob.  liia  wii%  k^i^ 
even  went  outttftfsr  hmtf  idong.inthJamea  Graiit^fwfei  to  th^  v^jfi 
Fietchass^  tbe4>lajcc^  of  ai^igbittion. :  0»  aiiriviDg4herey  Jan^  Gram^  up 
a'^tratchvord  bemg  given  by  his  vifep  •eame  out  of  the  jniU|,.^^t^ 
h^UMhr  iidth  Balmdailoch,  and  sainted  his  wifo^  in  a  Jiieadly  <ia«imf^ 
lAkt'this''  greeting  was*  scardely  over^  when  a  purt^f  of.tirekFe^niM 
whom  James  Grant  had  eonoesied,  mshed  out  of  the  woiM^  m^  aaiffi^g 
Bdlindalloch'attd  his  wift|>  carried  them  to  Ctdquhaly,  three* ail^a.Aom 
P^chHas.  Aftet'  remaintog  a-  riiovt  tone  theve»  tfasy'  veleased  Baliaflfl^ 
loch's  wife>  who  returned  home  with  a.soEraaHbl  hea^^  iri^.  aAfyr 
mniifing  B^dlitiKUloch^a  ftee  and  cfaakiDg  him  to  o«s  o^  the  pai^f  tS^ 
c^o^ed  aftd  recroBsed  different  rivulets,  thait  he-nught  not  hem^.iaoy 
idea  of  the  place  of  their  retreat,  or  whither  they  wena,  cmiff^ 
ihg  f&m.  At  last  ihef  artvved  at  TJ^maa  G«ant'#  hoa^e  at  Ds^eis, 
ifboiit  three  ttiUes  from  Etgixh  ^^  *he  high  road  betweeBi  that  ti^fruri^fi^ 
Ifte  Spey,  where  they  took  up  their  Mgiiig  and  ^ttakfaaed  tharsl^^ak^ 
fipom  Bftlhidldlodr'a  ana.  Jamea  Graal  ordeaed  hJBi  t%  ^wa^^ilif^ 
iftHetiy,  'whether  sleeping  or  waitdag,  by  two  staoi^ maaan  eai^iaU^r^ 
Mm.  Baiimlaflo^  comphdiied  of  fbul  plarfv  but- Jamca  Qiiuvt  01491^ 
himself  for  actSni;  as  he  had  dense  far  tw«  reasoaa^  Ut^  Becanaa.^fiia^- 
daUooh  baflft  MMi  ta  poteml  atpsaasisa  he  had  made  to  obtaun  ^^i^sinif • 


^ 


■*r. 
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mh  fbr  him  before  tlie  preeediBg  Lanttnas ;  and)  ftcfl j,  Thai  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  witii  the  CittthQwgor  to  deprive  him  of  his  life^ 

-BalindaUoeh  was  kept  in  dunmoe  vHe  for  twenty  days  in  a  kilii  near 
lliottas  Grant Vhouse^  snlfering  Ae  greatest  priTataonsy  without  fire^ 
Hght,  or  bed^etoth^j  ivthe  dead  of  winter,  and  without  knowhig  whera 
he  was.  He  was  closely  watohed  bight  and  day  by  Leonard  Leslie,  son- 
hi*law  of  Robert  Grant,  brother  t£  James  GnsHy  and  a  strong  athletio 
man,  nadbed  M^Grimmon,  who  wonld  not  aiiow  him  to  heare  the  kihi 
Ibr  a  moment  even  to  petfrnnHio  neeessities  of  nature.  On  Chrutmas, 
James  Gtaat,  and  hiif  perty^  having  gone  on  ssome  excursion,  leaving 
Leslie  and  M'Grfmmon  behind  them,  Bahndalloch,  worn  out  by  b- 
t&gu^  and* almost  perishing  ftom  cold  and  hunger,  addressed  Leskie  ia*a 
low  tene  of  voices  ^lamenting  his  miserable  situation,  and  imploring  him- 
to*  aid  him  in  •effectiag  his  escape,  and  promising,  in  the  event  of  Success, 
to  re/^rard  him  handsomely^  Leslie,  tempted  by  the  offers  acceded  to 
Balindalloch's  request,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his 
confinement.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Balindalloch,  midwr  the  pre* 
tenee  of  stretching  his  arms,  should  disengage  the  arm  ilrhiek  Leslie 
held,  and  tiiat,  harSng  so  disentan^ed  that  arm,  he  sho^i^  by  another 
attempt^  get  his  other  arm  out  of  MK^rimmon's  grasp.  -  The  morning 
of  Sundays  ther  twenty*eTgfath  day  of  Deoemfoer>  was  fixed  upon  for 
putting  the  stratagem  info'  execution.  The  plan  snooeeded,  and  as  ioon 
as  Bidindalloch  founrd  his  axmaat  Mberty^  he-  suddenly  sprung  to  hw  feet 
and  made  for  the  door  of  the '  kiln;  Leslie  immediately  followed  him, 
pretending  tacatehhim^  and  aa- MKjftrimmon  was  hard  upon:  his  lieels, 
Leslie  purposely  stumbled  in  hia  way  and  brought  MKMmmon  down 
to  the  ground.'  This  stratagem  enabled  Balindalloch  tcf  gain  a^head  of 
his  punroers,  and  although  M^GrimoMn  sounded  the  aiitrm  and  the 
punmit  was  cbntlaned'  by  Robert  Grant  and  a  party  of  Aunes  Gnnt'a 
foUowers,  BalindaUiseh  succeeded  ia<  reaching  the  village  o(  Urquhart 
in  safety,  accompanied  by  Leonard  Lesito**  .  «...>.,..'. 

Sometime aft«i his-escape,  BalindaHoch* applied  foor  and'Obtained  a 
wammt  fertho af^wshension  of  Thomali  Grant» and  others/ for haibonr^ 
ing  James  <3hrant.  Thomas  Grant,  and  same  of  his  accomplices,  were 
acobrdingly  seised  and  sent  to  fidinfautg^  where,  they  wer^ltnqdmd 
eonvicfted.  Grant  was  haagitd,  andthe  ethesawefeibaiiisbed  fiiom  -fiooit- 
liind'forlifo.  -     -  -  '        '     •  •   .it.'    j     -i   ■,...'...  r   *•• 

AfM  BalindiikchVeBotpe,''Jai]&es  Grant!  •kqpttremarksA^ly  quiet,  as 
many  f^nona  lay  in  wlut  ibr  fiuni;  but  heashigjthai Thomas  Granii  hro- 
iher  oPPidrick  Gnat  of  CidqsUchei.aad  a  fidend/oltBalindaHocb^  had 
recefivtd  li  sum  e#  money  lh>m  the  eaii  of  Moray^  as.an  eawHiiagein^ 
to  seek  out  and  sky  JamfeaChnnt,  the  UMer  resolived'to^ murder  Thomas 
Ortint  dnd  thus  telieve  hinsdf  of  one «ncmy  at  .leastii  He-4ierefoTf 
weifif  to  Thomhs'  hbuse,  but  not  findinghim  at  home»  he^kiUed  sixteen  of 
his  cattle ;  and  afterwards  leaming^^hat  Thomas  Grant  was  sleeping  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  hard  by,  he  entered  that  house  and  found  Thomas 
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C|f»nU;»ml  a  bAstar^  brother  of  iud,  botbip  b^d*  ,Ha^Uig,fQrc^^t^emm|t 
o£  b^ .  he  took  them  joutside  of  the  house  aod  put  th^m  imme^^teijf, 
tp^,dQa^     A  few  days  aftor  the  commisMon  of  this  criine>  Grant  and 
CojL^riof  his  (associates  went  to  the  lands  of  StrathbQgie^  and  entered  the 
li^ot^e  of  the  comzpon  exequ^oner  crav^g  some  food,, without  being  awariB, 
of  th^  profession  of  the  host  whose  hospitality  they  aolicit^.   The  ejE^V^^ 
tipner»  disliking  the  appearance  of  Grant. and  his  ^mpanions,  went  to 
James  Gordon,  the  bailie  of  Strathbogi^.  and  informed  him  that  there^ 
w^]?e  some  su/q)icious  looking  persona  in  his  hoi^se.    Judging  tl^  these' 
could  be  none  other  but  Grant  and  his  comrades,  Gordon  immediately 
epD^c^  ^me  well  arm^d  horsemen  and  foot,  and  surrounded  the  hdiue 
in  i^hich  Gr^  was ;  but  he  successfully  resisted  all  ^  their .  att^mptai  to. 
qnjker^the  house,  and  killed  a  servant  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  named 
4^4fun  Rhipdy  and  another  of  the  name  of  Anderson.    After  keeping, 
tjb^  At  b^y  for  a  considerable  time,  Grant  and  his  brother,  Robert,  e!- 
fe^ed  their  ^pape  from  the  house,  but  a  bastard,  son  of  James  Grant,^ 
JohiL  Forbes^  an  intimate  assooiatCi  and  another  person,  were  taken  pri'< 
toners,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  executed,  alojug  wi<&t 
a  nou>rious  thief,  named  Gille-Roy-Mac-Gregor.     This  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six*   .  The  laird  of  Grant 
haidy  during  the  previous  year,  been  ordaine^y  the  council  to  appre^. 
hend  James  Grant,  or  to  make  him  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  the^y  had, 
obliged  him  to  find  caution  and  surety,  in  terms  of  the  general  .bond' 
appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  from  all  the  heads  of  chins,  and  from  ail 
governors  of  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  the  west  and 
north  of  Scotland ;  but  the  laird  could  neither  perform  the  one  nor  the 
Other.* 

Amongst  the  freebooters  who  about  this  period  infested  Lochaber,  wa^ 
a  party  of  the  Clan-Lauchlan,  who  carried  on  a  system  of  depreda- 
tion and  plunder  which  extended  even  to  the  lowlands.  In  the  yeaK 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Dunkynti^' 
nephew  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  his  eldest  son,  while  hunting 
with  a  small  party,  at  the  head  of  Strathdoun,  fell  in  with  some  of  these 
outlaws  driving  away  some  cattle  which  they  had  stolen.  They  endea* 
voured  to  rescue  the  prey,  but  Dunkyntie  and  his  son  were  both  killed^ 
in  the  attempt.  Some  of  the  clan  were,  however,  afterwards  appre- 
hended, and  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  this  aggressiott 
The  dan  continued  their  spoliations  notwithstanding,  and  daring 
the  following  year  they  descended  into  the  lowlands  as  ftur  as  ^ 
lands  of  the  laird  of  Eggell,  at  the  head  of  the  Meams,  whence,  afte' 
killing  some  of  his  servants,  they  carried  off  some  catde,  whidi  tberjr 
drove  away  to  the  Braes  of  Mar.  On  perceiving  their  approach,  (htf 
Farquhaisons  of  Braemar  collected  together  and  attacked  them ;  ttlil 

'Continiiatfon  of  the  History  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  oolkoted  together  by  GfU, 
bert  Oordon  of  Sallagh,  annexed  to  Sir  R.  Gordon's  work,  p.  460.  Spaldfaif  ,  p.  41, 
49. 
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after  a  short  skirmish,  in  whicli  some  lives  were  lost  on  bodi  ^Metf,  tW 
fWquharsonsy  owing  to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  their  nuttkbers, 
were  forced  to  desist,  and  to  allow  the  Clan-Laacblan  to  carry  afftheW 
booty.  As  soon  as  the  lords  of  the  council  received  notice  of  these  laW^^ 
less  proceedings,  they  summoned  Alain  Mac-Dhonuill-Dubfa,  chief  offttf^' 
Clan-Cameron  in  Lochaber,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  fbr  nci 
preventing  them.'  Allan  obeyed  the  summons,  and  both  he  and  his  eld- 
est son  were  imprisoned  until  the  Clan-Lauchlan  should  be  brought  ti 
justice :  but  they  were  afterwards  released  on  giving  surety  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  Lochaber.* 

By  the  judicious  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Suther* 
land  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  his  nephew,  the  earl,  on  entering  upon  the 
inanagement  of  his  own  affairs,  found  the  hostility  of  the  enemy  of  bis 
flunily  either  neutralized,  or  rendered  no  longer  dangerous ;  but,  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  be  found  himself  involved  in  k 
quarrel  with  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  his  family  during  his  &ther's  banishment  from  Scot- 
land.   Thb  dispute  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances: — 

I'd  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  Lord  Berridale,  wh6  now  acteid  as 
sole  administrator  of  his  father's  estates,  and  William  Miac-Iver,  chief<^ 
tain  of  the  Siol-Mhic-Imheair,  in  Caithness,  the  former  removed  live 
letter  from  the  lands  and  possessions  he  held  of  him  in  Caithfiess: 
&fac-Iver  thereupon  retired  into  Argyle,'  and  assuming  the  sumata'e 
of 'Campbell,  as  being  originally  an  Argyle  man,  sought  the  fkvoar 
and  protection  of  Lord  Lorn.  His  claim  to  be  considered  a  CampbeUl 
weighed  powerfully  with  hb  lordship,  who  wrote  several  letters  to 
Lord  Berridale  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Gordon,  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  to  intercede  for  Mac-Iver  with 
Lord  Berridale.  They,  accordingly,  applied  to  Lord  Berridale,'  %ut 
without  success,  as  his  lordship  was  as  inflexible  as  Mac  Iver  was  un 
rei^onable  in  his  demands.  Seeing  no  hopes  of  an  accommcklation, 
Mac* Iyer  collected  a  party  of  rebels  and  outlaws,  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Caithness,  where,  during 
the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  he  did  -great  injury  in  Caithness,  carry- 
ing off*  considerable  spoils,  which  he  conveyed  through  the  heights  of 
Strathnaver  and  Sutherland. 

.To  put  an  end  to  Mac-Iver s  depredations,  Lord  Berridale  'ajt 
6i^t  brought  a  legal  prosecution  against  him,  and  having  got  him  de* 
i^Qftpced.  reb^l,  sent  out  different  parties  of  his  countrymen  to  eri- 
^pa^e  )iim;  but  he  escaped  for  a  long  time,  and  always  retired  in  ssldty 
^ifli  his  booty,  either  into  the  isles,  or  into  Argyle.  Lord  Lorn'^puu- 
\igiy  disowned  Mac-Iver's  proceedings  ;  but  tl^e  ,  inhabitants  of 
Sutherland  encouraged  him  by  giving  him  a  free  passage  through 
their  country,  as  they  were  rather  pleased  to  see  the  Siol-Mhic-lmbeair 

*  Gordon  of  Sallagh's  CoiUiiiiialion,  p.  461 ;  Spnldiiig,  p.  2JS. 
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llM  mt^  iUni;  irhor  w«»e  UtoMe^^f  iMrMk^Ma  «r  ihe  edit  df  OufiikMtt' 
4niingm  afgtAtattlb^tmAv^  iit  itifdi  ^kariljr  Vftrianocf  wHlr  Ldnf  ^fierA- 
<iia«.  Itt  hb  iiMNHrikmi,  Mao^lrer  #aft  poirerftOly  Midrfed  b^^ -Hft 
MiMer,  of  tie  nibM  of  Gtlle«Oiilnm-MM^0boiiilkiurte^  who  fattd  Carried 
iAi  dAtt^rt6f,  ttUd  irbo'^ttf  weii  «e^|im&ited  Idth  ifl  the  pi^Mes  leadSi^ 
MoCaltilifteM. 

-'  At  la»t  MaC'fver  $taA  bis  son  were   both  apprehended  by  Lord 
Berridiile,  and  Aanged,  and  the  rao^  of  the  ^IrMidO'Ii&hew  was  almost 
e«ti*gtibhed;  but  Gfte^Calam^Mae-^Shomhairie  having  assooated  with 
hitnself  several  of  the  Isles  and  Argyle  men,  ttod  some  Outhiws  6i  the 
Ollinft^MhicuIain-Dhtxnm,  who  wim  cfependants  of  Lord  L(ta,  eoritiii/tted 
his  inevrsions  into  Caithness.    Having,  on  stie  ocoasion,  wheb'  retirleat^ 
hif  '^ftomCiidniess,  taken  some  eattte  oofe  ^  SutberhAd,  the  earl  of 
Stttierkuid  setft  a  party  of  aken  in  pursuit  of  them,  who'  appt^hehded 
iottie  cf  ibn^mi  and  ivpon  being  brbi^ht  to  Hie  eastl^  they  were  ^ecuted. 
Oilk^Calutn,  however,  retomed  neitt  stnmaer  with  a  move  poweMiJ 
company,  wfaiefa  he  divided  into  two  parties.    One  of  these,  at^  fbt  head 
of  which  wtti  Oflle^^ahim  himsd^  went  to  the  higher  parts  of  Hoes  and 
Sdbierfauid,  there  to  remain  ttil  jomed  by  their  companions.    T^e  otiier 
pMty  w«nt  throngh  the  lowiaods  of  Ross,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to 
the  Lammas  Mty  then  faeid  at  Tain,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Satherianit 
kf  ttN»et  the  rest  of  their  associates,  under  the  pretence  of  Viifiting  deir-» 
ttthi  kiimnen  they  pretended  to  have  in  Strathully  and  Siratfaiiiiver. 
This  hist  mentioned  body  consisted  of  sixteen  or  twenty  pMons,  thost 
of  iritdm  were  of  tiie  Chmit-Afiiie-Iaiii-Dhtttnn.    They  were  under  the 
eommand  of  one  Ewen  Aird;  and  as  titey  passed  the  town  o^  Tain,  on 
their  way  to  Sutheriand,  they  stole  some  horses,  which  they  sold  iit 
Sutherland,  without  being  in  the  least  suspected  of  the  theft. 

'  The  owners  of  the  stolen  horses  soon  came  into  Sutherland  in  quest' 
d  them,  and  daimed  them  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  be^ 
sold.    The  earl  of  Sutheriand,  on  proof  being  given  of  the  property,' 
rt?stored'the  horses  to  the  true  owners,  and  sent  some  men  in  quest  €ff 
Ewear  Ainl,  who  was  still  in  Strathully.    Ewen  was  apprehended  iad 
bvonght  to  Danrobitt,  aod  ttponjieing  questioned  about  the  horsed  ^he^ 
affirmed  that  they  were  his  property,  and  had' not  been  stolen.     •iTIie'' 
earl  df  Sutherland,  notwithstanding,  ordained  hhn  to  repay  to  his  coun- 
trjrm^  the  monies  which  Ewen  and  his  companions  had  received  Irom 
them  for  the  horses,  the  only  punishment  he  said  he  would  inflict  on 
them,  because  they  were  strangers.     Ewen  assented  to  the  earl's  request, 
^d  he  remained  as  an  hostage  at  DunrobiQ,  until  his  companions  should 
send  money  to  relieve  him ;  but  as  soon  as  his  associates  heard  of  his 
detention,  they,  instead  of  sending  money  for  his  release,  fled  to  Gilte- 
Calum-Mac-Shomhairle  and  his  party,  leaving  their  captain  a  prisoner  at 
Dunrobin.    In  their  retreat,  they  destroyed  some  houses  in  the  high  partii 
of  Sutherland,  and,  on  entering  Ross,  they  laid  waste  some  lands  be- 
longing to  Hutcheon  Ross   of  Auchincloigh.     These  outrages   ocek- 
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flj^if^.fa  ^fWf»^ia»R  fwembbige' of  the:  JBhubilantw  of  tkaftpait  of^Ahe 
ie9P^y,.v|iO(]mnue<l tlie^e-maxiHiden^  oodtook them prnenem.  Tlio 
jFginf,yito  eicsapeal  eitfaier  into  the  iflles^  or  into  Loni«  The  te»  priaon* 
i^.w^re- brought  ta  AMchiaotoigJi,  wh«re  Sir  Robert  €rordba  wa»  lat.^ 
Hxw^  ^ddiog  a  diapite  about  the  joarches  betweoD-  Auchiixdeigk  amd 
Neamore.  After  some  coiuniltatioii  about  what  was  to  be  done  wtth  Ike 
priffoer^  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  earl  of  Sutiker- 
\ajid^  wha  then. happened  to  be  in  pursuit  of  thtsu  Qa  the  prisoners 
hmg  sent  to  him,  the  efurl  assembled  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Rfips 
ijnd  Sutherhind  at  Docnociv  where  Ewen  Aird  and  his  aocomidicfs  wer« 
If^d  before  a  jmy,  connoted  and  executed  at  Dorof  eh^  with  ithe  eK« 
option  of  two  young  boys,  who  wore  dismiseed*  ^ 
1^  The  privy  Aosmcil  not^^nty  appioved  of  what  the  earl  of  Sutbetriand 
htA  dofouB}  but  Ahey  aisoi  sent  a  oomnussion  to  him  and  the  eaii  of  9f^ 
fiwrtlv  «nd  to  Hotoheon  tLom,  and  some  other  gentlemen  in  Ross  ^aod 
^uth^lancU  againsjt.the  CUann-^Mhic-Jain-Dhuinn,  in  case  thc|y'sbqp|d 
again  make  a^y  fitsh  inoursien  into  Ross  and  Sutherland. 

Lord  'Lorn  being  at  this  time  justiciary  of  the  isles,  had  obts^neKt 
an  act  of 'the  privy  council  in  his  fitvovr,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that 
any  malefactor,  being  an  islander,  upon  being  apprehended  in.  any  p^ 
q(  the  kingdom,  should  b^  sent  to  Lord  Lorn,  or  to  his  deputies,  to  bo 
judge^i ;  -9^^  that  to  this  effisct  he  should  have  deputies  in  ev/ery-  part  ol 
the  kingdooK  As  soon  as  his  lordship  heard  of  the  trial  and  executioa 
of  the  men.  at  Dornoch,  who  were  of  the  Clann-Mhie-Iam-Dbuinn,  and 
his  dependents  and  Mlonirers,  ho  took  the  .matter  highly  amiss,  and  re* 
paired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  a  complaint  to  the  lords  of  the 
couneil  against  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  for  having,  as  he  maintained,  ap- 
prehended the  king's  free  subjects  without  a  commission,  and  for  causing 
th^^m  to  be  executed,  although  they  had  not  been  apprehended  within 
bis  own  jurisdiction^  After  hearing  this  complaint.  Lord  Lorn  obtained* 
le^rs  to  charge  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Hutcheon  Ross  to  answer 
to  the  complaint  at  Edinburgh  before  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and. 
h^  moreover,  obtained  a  suspension  of  tne  eari's  commission  against  the 
C)ann-Mhic-J[ain*Dhuinn,  on  becoming  bound,  in  the  meantime,  as. 
sane^  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon  hiqppening  to  arrive  at  Edinburgh  from  Englan^, , 
shortly  after  Lord  Lom*s  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  sixteen  bun-  . 
dred.and  thirty«four,  learned  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  success, 
which  had  attended  it.    He,  therefore,  being  an  eye-witness  of  eyeiy 
thing  which  had  taken  {rface  at  Dornoch  respecting  the  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution  of  Lord  Lom's  dependents,  informed  the  lords  of 
the  .OQuncil  of  all  the  proceedings,  which  proceeding  on  his  part  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  Lord  Lorn  from  going  on  with  his  prosecution «^ 
against  the  earl  of  Sutherland.     He,  however,  proceeded  to  summon^ 
Hutcheon  Ross;  but  the  earl  not  being  disposed  to  abandon  Rosay^ 
hci  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Lord  Reay,  and  all  the 
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gen^Miea  who' were  proisntat  the  trial  at  DomMh^  sigvied  mhiJ^ 
«'telter  to  the  lordi  of  the  oouocii,  gMng  a  detail  of- the  whole 
■ttilieeft  of  the  ease,  and  along  with  thia  letter  he  aent  a  copy  o£>tiwpi 
deediagi  attested  by  the  aheriff  elevk  of  Stttheriand,  to  be  laM  Mbi^ 
tfae-oottooil  on  the  day  appointed  for  R4iB8*8appearttioe«    Aftertheauf?^ 
te»  had  been  folly  debated  in  council,  the  conduct  of  the  eari  oiSu^ttgSh»' 
\mA  aad  Hutcheon  Rom  was  approved  pf,  and  the  cemmMon  to  Ae' 
eert  of  Stttheriand  ^ain  renewed,  and  Loid  Lorn  was  taken  bdond^thu^* 
iD'time  coming,  the  oonntiea  of  Sutherland  and  Row  shoidd  be  kept' 
hanulsaa  fvom  the  Clann'MhicJaiooDhuinD*    The  couAcil,  «ioi«o?ers 
decided,  that,  in  reapect  the  earl  of  Sutherland  had  the  rights  of  r^tH*- 
t^  and  sheriflbhip  within  himself,  and  aa  be  was  aippointed  to  administer 
jastSce  withitt  his  own  bounds ;  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  send  oHtfA* 
nais,  though  islanders^  to  Lord  Lorn  or  to  his  deputies*    This  deeislM 
had  the  effect  of  relieving  Sutherland  and  Ross  from  fiurther  incursislia 
OB  the  part  of  Lord  Lora's  foUowers.* 

The  disaster  at  Frendmught .  had  made  an-  impression  upon  the  aund  e£ 
^  marquis  of  Huntly,  which  nothing  could  efiaee,  and  he  eould  nerer 
be  persuaded  but  thai  the  £re  had  originated  with  the  proprietor  of  tfaa 
nuiQsion  himself  He  made  many  nnsttccesafiil  attempts  to  diseovti  the. 
ine^adiariee^ ' aad  on  the-Mxival  of  King  Ghades  at  Edittbui:gh».ia'tfae« 
y^ir  sixteen;  hundred  and*  thirty^three,  the  marquis  made  picpamtiona 
%  J^yiog  ^  personal  visit  to  the  king*  for  the  purpose  jof  Imfdoringhim 
tp.  order  an  iavestigation  into  all  the  chrcumstanocs  attending  the>;fire(i 
sqr  j^  to  kad  toi  a  discovery  of  the  criminals ;  but  falling  sink  onbhiat 
jc^pipney,  apd  umyUle  to  proceed  to  Edtshurgh,  he. sent  fowasd  hiamaidM*' 
ionessi  who  wa^  accompanied  by  Lad|y  Aboyne*  and  other  JemaieaoA 
rank,  all  islothed  in  deep  mournings  to  lay  a  statenaeniof  the  caae 
fcq^  his  ouyestyj  ^m^  to  solicit  the  royal  interference.  The:kiagi.'] 
eeived  the  marchioness  and  her  attendants  most  gracio«sly'^>fienifortsd' 
tl^^ffoas  Ar  ^a  words  eould«  and  promised  to>see  jostiee  donei  -i  '*'  > 
.  ,4Aer  the  king's  departure  from  Scotland,  the  marehk>aeasandl4i%» 
A)>qjne,.  both  of  whom  still  renihiaed  in  Edinburgh,  dsterauaedrtoisvS' 
hi^  ^a^esty's  |>romi$e  implemented,  prevailed  upon  the  piivy^oo\mtul-^> 
bi^^Jolm  Meldrum  of  Reidhill,  who  had*  been  .long  in  ciwfinemftKA,«iB> 
^i<;)Wt£&>iO'S>^i°£  concerned  in  the  firo)  before  Uieaot;  but  aUhmigft^ 
stf^^^y  ^y-atpiaed  three  auccesMMO  days,  he.  utterly  deniedi  all  knowicilgv? 
of  Jlie^^^ttcr^.  He  wa^  aQtwithstanding,  brought  to  triai»  andithavH* 
i^i.been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Ogilvy,  laird -of  .BanA? 
and  George  Baird,  bailie  of  Banff,  who  were  eadeftvoutiBg  to  biin^'t 
al^put  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Frendraugibt,  tbstyioo  theierte- 
i^g,before  the  fire  took  place,  he  had  remarked  that  unless  such  a  secoi^} 
filiation  took'  place  immediately,  it  would  never  happen,  as  frendraughti 
i^;quld  be  burnt  before  the  next  morning,  he  was  condemned  to  bai 
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AidMeMifl  &vsvmt  €f' JFriAfliAught4aai»ed^T«0lH.iwbo  lr«i^«lispf9teil<^ 
b«tng  ikipaxt)^^  coQoenMd  i^  :the^&^,  wa»tMteiiiiiiiHbrp<iA]t«^0>.taftom.« 
ior9tte,{>tirpiQ9(&  ^fei^aitiitig.  a  ctinlM9ioa>o£  guUt.firomihkxi.;.  igaf^fj«fc>i^ 

t(]^jMM)b()for6-a4iiry  ;^.biitTDah!s  boivosd  miiflt^d.  lbi|i^  aa-.taiiigiflOdftrivi^^ 

outv^twfe«ei|]ig^>ftiiy;gi»ilt^  of  beijig  IbrougU  Ui^ trials  ^Tte  okgcclniiiiet^i 
u)g'9iiqt)|iin«d».To«kiKa»iiifl1»aily-lH)erat«d«fi^  t-  t, ..«  .11  i>.j3i.» 

i'.¥bti<tMMiKtoiliMlMffiKaadi  ex^outioD  of  Mefaimm^  in  p}a6d  >(if  abaliBgi^t 
ainpieair  to  have  (inof eased  ithe!  -odtom  of  fV^ndraughi'tti^neniieB;  yJEhu{^ 
lijgUaadeei'  of  lu»  aeigbbourhood  ooDsiderin^  bis-psopiMyi  toubt  .fliir 
g^iHM^inAd«fm]^eiit  t]ic»t$ioQ8UjpaQ']u8.fauxdB»  and  cttrted^ 
and  goods,  and  the  Gordons  were  aqvally'aiiDayiiigi  111  ^d  yoar'iiiafc 
twn  hiMidrisd;  aodi'thirt^threey .  Adam-.Gcihloii"iii  StmtfaKkMiii  ^and  ^his 
lwoa»aii]naded)a.parfy*^mtheCdbesDohy  midrwmt^  ¥nndnuigls^ 
lands^  and  laurned  off  a  consideBFaiUe  quanti^'  cf  goods'-;  bttt-^  F<|pit<^ 
diAngkt  haviiig  pioniied  ItoiM  he  xeoofvved  >  the  property;*  aiidhll^ 
iog  taken  thne.iof  the  pav^'psisoiiens  hangadthon  ait  r>widi?Ai%hft' 
Th6:inan|Hifl  oil  Hnatly,'  toishow  that  he ?wai9  iM>iiiany  irtiy^iBi|dicftftd 
in  this  xnooeedii^v  afiprehended  Adani  Gordon^'  and  iinpriBeii||d>hi(i  Itt^ 
Anchendun ;  bat^  bong  watehed  verym^ligmtlyy  he  et^apedi  'A^vSIf 
the  endfif  the  foHowuig  year,  he  agam,  at  the  head  i)f  a  pttrty  of  ouf^ 
hantf  aufede  another  meuxsion  open  Frendraogfat'e  land*;'  btit  heivw 
again  ifiroslratod'in  another  atfemjyt  to  'carry  off  a  mimber'of  <sattle  be^' 
loBgiag  to  FreadFMight'ft  tenants,  who^  at  the  head  of  a  pa^y  of 'lAi 
tenants  and  senNUit^  oveortbok  theai  in  'GlenfediSgh^  Tescded'«id^ 
branght  back  the  cattkirhichlibeywe»e  driving  away.      >''    ^''   '  "^' 

On  another  6ceasioii,  about  sis  iNoidred  hightenderS)  behmgttgto  Uifi* 
Glan-Oregor,  Ckm-Cameroni  and  other  tribes,  ap|)eaiied^  near  Fin^- 
draughty  and  openly  declared  -that  they  had  come  to  join  Adam  Gok^ 
don  of  Park,  John  Gordon  of  Imf«nnarkiey  and  the  other  frietidsiof  th<) 
late.  Gordon  ef  Rothiemay,  fbr  the  purpose  of  revenging  his  detttSl. 
WhenTrendrangfat  heard  of  the  irm{ytion  of  this  body,  hd  immediattdy 
cc^bcted  about  two  hundred  fiM>t,  and  one  hundred  and  fdrty  hoi^' 
inen^  and  went  in  quest  of  these  intruders ;  but  being  scattered  throiigh 
the  country,  they  could  make  no  resistance,  and  every  man  provid<Ml 
for  his  own  safety  by  flight. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances,  Frendraught  got  these  tiaratt- 
ders  declared  outlaws,  and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  wrote  io  die 
-  marquis  of  Huntly,  desiring  him  to  repress  the  disorders  of  those  6^ 
his  surname,  and  fiuling  his  doing  so,  that  they  would  consider  him  thd 
author  of  them.  The  marquis  returned  an  answer  to  this  communicai 
iion,  stating,  that  as  the  aggressors  were  neither  his  tenants  nor  ser^ 
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vantSy  he  ooold  in  no  shape  be  answenble  for  them» — that  he  bad 
•coutttenanoed  nor  incited  thcm»  and  that  he  had  no  warrant  to  pmBoe 
or  prosecute  them. 

The  refusal  of  the  marquis  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  privy  eomkcS^ 
emboldened  the  denooneed  party  to  renew  their  acts  of  spcdiation  and 
robbery.    They  no  longer  confined  their  depredations  to  FrendFangiit 
and  his  tenants,  but  extended  them  to  the  property  of  the  ministers  who 
tived  upon  Frendraught's  lands.    In  this  course  of  life,  they  were  joined 
by  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  principal  families  of  the  Gordons  in 
Strathbogie,  to. the  number  of  forty  horsemen,  and  sixty  foot,  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  designs  against  Fkendrao^t,  the  lady  of  Rothie- 
may  gave  them  the  castle  of  Rothiemay,  iHiich  they  fortified,  and  firom 
which  they  made  daily  sallies  upon  Frendraught's  possessions ;  burned 
his  com,  laid  waste  his  lands,  and  killed  some  of  his  people.    Fren- 
draught  opposed  them  for  some  time ;  but  being  satisfied  that  such  prc^ 
^ieeduigs  taking  place  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  must  necessarily  be  done  with  his  concurrence,  he  went  t» 
Edinburgh,  and  entered  a  complaint  against  the  marquis  to  the  privy 
counciL    During  Frendraught's  absence,  his  tenants  were  expelled  by 
these  Gordons  from  their  possessions,  without  opposition. 

When  the  king  heard  of  these  lawless  proceedings,  and  of  the  refnaal 
af  the  marquis  to  interfere,  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  oooncii  to 
adopt  measures  for  suppressing  them ;  preparatory  to  which,  they  cited 
the  marquis,  in  the  b^;inning  of  the  following  year,  to  appear  before 
them,  to  answer  for  these  oppressions.  He  accordingly  went  to  Edin« 
burgh  in  the  month  of  February,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  where 
he  was  commanded  to  remain  till  the  matter  should  be  investigated.  Tiie 
heads  of  the  femilies,  whose  sons  had  joined  the  outlaws,  also  appeared, 
jmd,  after  examination,  Letterfourie,  Park,  Tilliangos,  Terrisoulc,  In- 
vermarkie,  Tulloch,  Ardlogy,  and  several  other  persons  of  the  suniame 
of  Gordon,  were  committed  to  prison,  until  their  sons,  who  had  engaged 
*itt  the  combination  against  Frendraught,  should  be  presented  before  the 
4S0ttnciL  The  prisoners,  who  denied  being  accessary  thereto,  then  petition- 
ed to  be  set  at  liberty,  a  request  which  was  complied  with,  on  condition  that 
they  should  either  produce  the  rebels,  as  the  pillagers  were  called,  or 
make  them  leave  the  kingdom.  The  marquis,  although  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  him,  was  obliged  to  find  caution  for  all  persons  of 
.the  surname  of  Grordon  within  his  bounds,  that  they  should  keep  the 
peace,  and  that  he  should  be  answerable,  in  all  time  coming,  for  any 
damage  which  should  befel  the  laird  of  Frendraught,  or  his  lands,  by 
whatever  violent  means ;  and  also  that  he  should  present  the  rebels  at 
Edinburgh,  that  justice  might  be  satisfied,  or  make  them  leave  the 
kingdom. 

The  marquis  of  Huntly,  thereupon,  returned  to  the  north,  and  the 
rebels  hearing  of  the  obligation  he  had  come  under,  immediately  dis- 
persed themselves.    The  greater  part  of  them  fled  into  Flanden,  lad 
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atUti<>tWdlv^'dr'ldiem''l^^ 'aiit^li^«M^  !/>r  thi^iif^m^iii,'  arid  MtiiVy 
'iiM  iti  lEiStabkith.  John'  Ghmidh,'  wli6  Uv^d  at  'Wbodheod  of  ft<j- 
tfajeniay,  and  another,  were  ezeeuted.  Of  the  remaining  two^  Jani^s 
Gbnbn,'  M>tf  of  George^  Gordoil  \n  AeWHrny  and  "W^liam  Rom,'  Bon 
of  JObti  fiois  of  Ballivet,  the  fbruief  m»  aeqaitted  by  the  jury,  and 
title  latter  wiag  imprisoned^  the  Jail  of  Edhiburgh  for  ftrtufe  trial,  haV- 
fhg  been  a  chief  ringleader  Of  the  party.  In  apprehending  these  twelVc 
personti;  Jame^  Gordon,  eon  of 'Aclam  Gordon  of  Strathdoun^  wa^  Idlledt, 
atid  to  ^ow  the  privy  coun<iir  how  dIKgetit  the  marquis  had  beea  id  fid- 
^li>ig  his  obligation,  his  head  was  sent  to  Bdinburgh  along*  w&h  tlfe 
prisoners. 

l^h^  activity  with  whiob  the  marquis  pursned  t^  oppressors  ofFr^if- 
drangkt,  brought  him  afterwards  into  some  troable.  Adan^  Gordon. 
one  of  ^e  principal  ringleaders  of  the  confederacy,  aiid  second  son  of 
Sir  Adam  Gonfon,  of  Ae  Pari,  96fi^g  no  place  of  retreat  left  for  hitri, 
nor  any  means  of  escape  lirom  the  zeal  ofhia  pursuers,  resdvOd't6 
throw  himself  ofi  the  king's  mercy.  For  thia  purpose,  he  made  a  pri- 
vate VM>mmunicafioB  to  the  archbisbop  of  St  Andrews,  then  chancelloV 
of  Scothmd,  in  whdch  he  offered  to  submit  himsolf  to  the  king's  plcar 
sure^  and  promising,  that  if  his  nn^esty  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  he 
Would  reveal  tiie  author  of  the  rebelKon.  The  arehbishop,  eager,  it 
would  appear,  to  ftilti  the  ends  of  justiee,  readily  entered  into  Gordon's 
views,  and  sent  an  especial  messenger  to  London  to  the  king,  who,  at 
once,  granted  Adam  a  pardon,  which  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  Scoi- 
land.  Oo  receiving  the  pardon,  Gordon  accused  the  marquis  of  HuntTy 
as  the  author  of  the  conspiracy  agaisist  Frendraaght,  and  with  having 
instigated  him  and  h»  associates  to  commit  all  the  depredations  which 
had  taken  place.  The  king,  thereupon,  sent  a  coiamission  to  Scotland', 
appointing  a  select  number  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  to  examine 
iijto  the  affair. 

As  Adam  Gordon  had  charged  Jamc^  Gordon  of  Letterfourie,  with 
having  employed  him  and  liis  asso^eiates,  in  name  of  the  marquis,  agsunst 
the  laird  of  Frendraught,  Letterfourie  was  cited  to  appear  at  Edin- 
burgh for  trial.  On  being  confronted  with  Adam  Gordon,  he  denied 
^yery  thing  laid  to  his  ishaige,  but,  notwithstanding  of  this  denial,  he 
was  Gomnntted  a  close  prisoner  to  the  jaO  of  Sdinburgh.  The  mariqui^ 
himself,  i^ho  had  also  appeared  at  Edinbnrgh  on  the  appointed  day^ 
viz^  Rfteenth  of  January  sixteen  hundred  anfd  thirty-six,  was  likewise 
eonfronted  with  Adam'  Gordon  before  the  committee  of  the  ^rhj'  coun^- 
cil ;  but  although  he  denied  Adam's  accusation,  and  "  cleared  Himseir 
with  great  dexteritie,'  beyond  admiration,**  as  Gordon  of  Sallagh  oU- 
serves,  be  was,  "  upon  presumptiouy**  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh. 

When  his  majesty  was  made  acquainted  with  these  circumstances  by 
the  commissioners,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  against  the  marquis  to 
establish  the  charge  against  him,-  both  the  marquis  and  Gordon  of  Let- 
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teifourie  were  released  by  his  command^  on  giving  iecnrity  for  indea- 
.  nifying  the  laird  of  Frendraught  in  time  coming  for  an  j  damage  he  might 
•ustain  firom  the  Gordons  and  their  accomplices.    Having  so  &t  soc- 
ceeded  in  annoying  the  marquis,  Adam  Gordon,  after  collecting  a  body 
of  men,  by  leave  of  the  jNivy  council,  went  along  with  them  to  Ger^ 
many,  where  he  became  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Georgd 
Leslie.    To  terminate  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  maiqnis  and 
Frendraught,  the  king  enjoined  Sir  Robert  Grordon,  who  was  related  ts 
both,  the  marquis  being  his  cousin-german,   and  chief  of  that  fiunily, 
and  Frendraught  the  husband  of  his  niece,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them.     Sir  Robert,  accordingly,  on  his 
return  to  Scothind,  prevailed  upon  the  parties  to  enter  intoasubmisnon, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  refer  all  questions  and  differences  between 
them  to  the  arbitrament  of  friends ;  but  before  the  submisrioo  was 
brought  to  a  final  conclusion,  the  marquis  expired  at  Dundee  upon  the 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  while  returning  to  the  north  from  Edinburgh.    He  was  in- 
terred in  the  fiunily  vault  at  Elgin,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  August  fol- 
lowing, ^*  having,"  says  Spalding,  ^*  above  hb  chist  a  rich  mortdoath  of 
black  velvet,  wherein  was  wrought  two  whyte  crosses.    He  had  torch- 
lights in  great  number  carried  be  freinds  and  gentlemen  ;  the  marques' 
son,  called  Adam,  was  at  his  head,  the  earle  of  Murray  on  the  right 
spaik,  the  earle  of  Seaforth  on  the  left  spaik,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  on 
the  third  spaik,  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon  on  the  fourth  spaik.    Besyds 
thir  nobles,  many  barrens  and  gentlemen  was  there,  haveing  above  three 
hundred  lighted  torches  at  the  lifting.     He  is  carried  to  the  east  port, 
doun  the  wynd  to  the  south  kirk  stile  of  the  coUedge  kirk,  in  at  the 
south  kirk  door,  and  buried  in  his  own  isle  with  much  muming  and  la- 
mentation.    The  like  ^  forme  of  burriall,  with  torch  light,  was  not  sein 
heir  thir  many  dayes  befor."* 

The  marquis  was  a  remarkable  man  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  there  are  no  characters  in  that  eventful  period  of  Scottish  hist<»y, 
so  well  entitled  to  veneration  and  esteem.  A  lover  of  justice,  he  never 
attempted  to  aggrandize  his  vast  possessions  at  the  expense  of  his  less 
powerful  neighbours ;  a  kind  and  humane  superior  and  landlord,  he  exer- 
cised a  lenient  sway  over  his  numerous  vassals  and  tenants,  who  repaid  his 
kindness  by  sincere  attachment  to  his  person  and  femily.  Endowed  with 
great  strength  of  mind,  invincible  courage,  and  consummate  prudence,  he 
surmounted  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
lived  to  see  the  many  Actions,  which  had  conspired  against  him,  discom- 
fited and  dissolved.  While  his  constant  and  undeviating  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  raised  up  many  enemies  against  him  among 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  by  whose  cabals  he  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  his  great  power  and  influence  were 

*SpalcUnc,  p.  4S. 
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anailed  by  another  ibnnidable  daas  of  opponents  among  the  turbulent 
nobility^  who  were  grieved  to  see  a  man  who  had  not  imitated  their 
venality  and  rapacity,  not  only  retain  his  predominance  in  the  north* 
but  also  receive  especial  marks  of  his  sovereign's  regard.  But  skilful 
and  intriguing  as  they  were  in  all  the  dark  and  sinister  ways  of  an 
age  distinguished  for  its  base  and  wicked  practices,  their  machinations 
were  frustrated  by  the  discernment  and  honesty  of  George  Gordon,  the 
first  marquis  of  Huntly. 
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Imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh — Meetings  of  Covenanters  at  Monymusk  and 
Turriff— Tlie  Trott  of  Turray— Rising  of  the  Gordons— Landing  of  Viscount  Aboyne 
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Pacification  of  Berwick— New  preparations  for  war— Imprisonment  of  Montrose— 

Liberated  and  goes  to  England — Meeting  of  Convention  of  Estates — Montrose  takes 
Dumfries — Retires  to  Carlisle — Rising  in  the  north  under  the  Marquis  of  Huntly— 
Montrose  enters  Scotland— Arrives  at  Tulliebelton  House — Landing  of  Irish  forces  in 
the  West  Highlands-^Meeting  of  Montrose  and  Alexander  Maodonald  in  Athola— 
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Hitherto  the  history  of  the  Highlands  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  feuds  and  conflicts  of  the  clans,  the  details  of  which,  though  inter- 
esting to  their  descendants,  cannot  be  supposed  to  aflbrd  the  same  gra- 
tification to  readers  at  large,  who  require  more  inciting  events  to  engage 
their  attention  than  the  disputes  of  rival  families  and  petty  chieftains. 
We  now  €nter  upon  a  more  important  era,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Highlanders  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  our  na- 
tional hbtory,  and  to  have  given  a  foretaste  of  that  military  prowess,  for 
which  they,  afterwards,  became  so  highly  distinguished. 

In  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  military  achievements  of  the  High- 
landers, during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  campaigns  of  Mon- 
trose, it  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary  and  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  history  of  the  rash,  unconstitutional,  and  ill-&ted 
attempt  of  Charles  I.,  to  introduce  English  episcopacy  into  Scotland ;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  is  it  requisite  to  detail  minutely  the  proceedings 
of  the  authors  of  the  covenant.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  inflexible  determination  of  Charles  to  force  the  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  service  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  great  majority,  of  the 
nation  declared  their  determination  **  by  the  great  name  of  the  Iiord  their 
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God/'  to  defend  their  religion  against  what  they  considered  to  be  errors 
and  cormptions.  Notwithstanding,  howerer^  of  the  most  positive  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  people  to  resist,  Charles^  acting  fay  the  ad« 
vice  of  a  privy  council  of  Scotsmen  established  in  England,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  resolved  to  suppress  the  covenant  by 
open  force,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  necessaiy  preparations,  he 
sent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  his  commisnoner,  to  Scotland,  who 
was  instructed  to  promise  **  that  the  practice  of  the  liturgy  and  the  can* 
ons  should  never  be  pressed  in  any  other  than  a  &ir  and  legal  way,  and 
that  the  high  commission  should  be  so  rectified  as  never  to  impugn  the 
laws,  or  to  be  a  just  grievance  to  loyal  subjects,"  and  that  the  king 
would  pardmi  those  who  had  lately  taken  an  illegal  covenant,  on  their 
immediately  renouncing  ft,  and  giving  up  the  bond  to  the  oommis* 
sioners. 

When  the  oovenanters  heard  of  Hamilton's  sipproacbf  they  appointed 
a  national  fiust  to  be  held,  to  beg  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  kirk,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the  marquis  was 
received  at  Leith,  and  conducted  to  the  capital  by  about  sixty  thousand 
covenanters,  and  five  hundred  ministers.  The  spirit  and  temper  of  such 
a  vast  assemblage  overawed  the  marquis,  and  he/  therefore,  concealed 
his  instructions.  After  making  two  successive  journeys  to  Lcmdon  to 
communicate  the  alarming  state  of  affairs,  and  to  receive  fresh  instructions, 
he,  on  his  second  return,  bsued  a  proclamation^  discharging  "  the  ser- 
vice book,  the  book  of  canons,  and  the  high  commission  court,  dispens- 
ing with  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  dispensing  the  entrants  into  the 
ministry  from  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  of  canonical  obedience, 
commanding  all  persons  to  lay  aside  the  new  covenant,  and  take  that 
which  had  been  published  by  the  king's  father  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  summoning  a  free  assembly  of  the  kirk  to  meet,  in  the 
mon^  of  November,  and  a  parliament  in  ihe  month  of  May,  the  fol- 
lowing year."  *  Matters  had,  however,  proceeded  too  far  for  submis* 
sion  to  the  conditions  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  covenanting  leaders 
answered  it  by  a  formal  protest  in  which  they  gave  sixteen  reasons, 
showing,  that  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  king  would  be  to  be« 
tray  the  cause  of  God,  and  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  conscience,  f 

In  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  proclamation,  it  was 
generally  expected  that  the  king  would  have  recalled  the  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Glasgow ;  but  no  prohibition  having  been 
issued,  that  assembly,  which  consisted,  besides  the  clergy,  of  one  lay* 
elder,  and  fbur  lay-assessors,  fh>m  every  presbytery,  met  at  the  time 
appointed ;  viz.,  in  the  month  of  November,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  After  spending  a  week  in  violent  debates,  the  commissi<mer,  in 
terms  of  his  instructions,  declared  the  assembly  dissolved ;  but  enoour" 

•  Dr  Liugard,  vi.  p.  354,  4to  ed — BailUe,  60,  7a— Balfour,  U.  264— 88a--Ru9h. 
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aged  by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  covenanters,  the  members  declined  to  disperse  at  the  mere 
mandate  of  the  sovereigOy  and  passed  a  resolution,  that,  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, the  kirk  was  independent  of  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  dissola- 
tion  by  the  commissioner  was  illegal  and  void.  After  spending  ihree 
weeks  in  revising  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  introduced  into  Scotland 
since  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  assembly 
condemned  the  liturgy,  ordinal,  book  of  canons,  and  court  of  high  com- 
mission, and  assuming  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  abolished  epis- 
copacy, and  excommunicated  the  bishops  themselves,  dbd  the  ministers 
who  supported  them.  Charles  declared  their  proceedings  null  by  pro- 
clamation ;  but  the  people  received  them  with  great  joy,  and  testified 
their  approbation  by  a  national  thanksgiving.* 

Both  parties  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  for  war,  and  they  now 
hastened  on  their  plans.  In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  supreme 
committee  of  the  covenanters  in  Edinburgh,  every  man  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  was  called  out  and  trained.  Experienced  Scottish  officers  who 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  military  service  in  Sweden 
and  Germany,  returned  to  Scotland  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  Scottish  merchants  in  Holland  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  king  advanced  as  &r  as  York  with  an 
army,  the  Scottish  bishops  making  him  believe  that  the  news  of  his 
approach  would  induce^  the  covenanters  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
pleasure ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  this  vain  idea,  for  instead  of  sub- 
mitting themselves,  they  were  the  first  to  commence  hostilities.  On 
Friday  the  ninth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  General  Les- 
lie, the  covenanting  general,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  surprised 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  following  day  the  earl  of  Traquair 
surrendered  Dalkeith  house,  and  on  the  Sunday  during  the  observance 
of  a  solenm  fiist,  the  covenanters  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton.  The  king,  on  arriving  at  Durham,  dispatched  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  troops,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  as  both  sides  of  the  Frith 
were  well  fortified  at  different  points,  and  covered  with  troops,  he  was 
unable  to  effect  a  landing. 

In  the  meantime  the  marquis  of  Huntly  raised  the  royal  standard  in 
the  north,  and  as  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  accompanied  by  Lord  Reay  and 
John,  Master  of  Berridale  and  others,  had  been  very  busy  in  Inverness 
and  Elgin,  persuading  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  the  mar- 
quis wrote  him  confidentially,  blaming  him  for  his  past  conduct,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  declare  for  the  king ;  but  the  earl  informed  him  in  reply, 
that  it  was  against  the  bishops  and  their  innovations,  and  not  ag^nst  the 
king,  that  he  had  so  acted.     The  earl  then,  in  his  turn,  advised  the 
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marquis  to  join  the  covenantersy  by  doing  which  he  said  he  would  not 
only  confer  honour  on  himself  but  much  good  on  his  native  country : 
that  in  any  private  question  in  which  Huntly  was  personally  interested 
he  would  assist,  but  that  in  the  present  affair  he  would  not  aid  him.  The 
earl  thereupon  joined  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  Master  of  Berridale,  the 
JjpTd  Loval^  the  Lord  Reay,  the  laird  of  Balnagown,  the  Rosses,  the 
Monroes,  the  laird  of  Grant,  Mackintosh,  the  laird  of  Innes,  the  sheriff 
of  Moray,  the  baron  of  Kilravok,  the  hurd  of  Altire,  the  tutor  of 
Dttfius  and  the  other  covenanters  on  the  north  of  the  river  Spey. 

The  marquis  of  Huntly  assembled  his  forces  first  at  Turriff,  and  after- 
wards at  Kihtore,  whence  he  marched  upon  Aberdeen,  which  he  took 
possession  of  in  name  of  the  king.  The  marquis  being  informed  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Aberdeen,  that  a  meeting  of  covenanters,  who  re- 
sided within  his  district,  was  to  be  held  at  Turriff  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  February,  he  resolved  to  disperse  them.  He  therefore  wrote  let- 
ters to  his  chief  dependents,  requiring  them  to  meet  him  at  Turriff 
the  same  day,  and  bring  with  them  dieir  usual  arms.  One  of  these 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Montrose,  who  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  protect  the  meeting  of  his  friends,  the  covenanters.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  collected,  with  great  alacrity,  some  of 
his  best  firiends  in  Angus,  and  with  his  own  and  their  dependents,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred  men,  he  crossed  the  range  of  hills  called 
the  Grangebean,  and  took  possession  of  Turriff  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February.  When  Huntly 's  party  arrived  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  the  little  churchyard  of  the 
village  filled  with  armed  men ;  and  they  were  still  more  surprised  to  ob- 
serve them  levelling  their  hagbuts  at  them  across  the  walls  of  the  church- 
yard. Not  knowing  how  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  marquis,  they 
retired  to  a  place  called  the  Broad  Ford  of  Towie,  about  two  miles 
south  firom  the  village,  when  they  were  soon  joined  by  Huntly  and  his  suite. 
After  some  consultation,  the  marquis,  after  parading  his  men  in  order  of 
battle  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  village,  in  sight  of  Montrose, 
dispersed  his  party,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  without  of- 
fering to  attack  Montrose,  on  the  pretence  that  his  commission  of  lieu- 
tenancy only  authorised  him  to  act  on  the  defensive.  This  act  of  pusil- 
lanimity weakened  the  confidence  of  his  friends.* 

Montrose  had,  about  this  time,  received  a  commission  from  the  Tables, 
as  the  boards  of  representatives,  chosen  respectively  by  the  nobility, 
county  gentry,  clergy,  and  inhabitants  of  the  burghs,  were  called,  to 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  covenanters,  and  he  now 
proceeded  to  embody  them  with  extraordinary  promptitude.  Within 
one  month,  he  collected  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
from  the  counties  of  Fife,  For&r,  and  Perth,  and  put  them  into  a  com- 
plete state  of  mihtary  discipline.     Being  joined  by  the  forces  under 
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GermnBl,  Z^esUs^tjkid  otsrohed  upoa  Abofiees^  irhkh  hu*eiUened^ 
Qj^^pfmUony  cm  tbe  tkirlieUl  of  i/ltmbi  the  -  marquis'  iof  fibtttiy: 
abandoped  Utetoim  oq  his  ^iproaoh*    80Qie^idca.of  iha  welt^piioiited 
fltate  of  this  arwj  may  be  (armed  from  the  dirious  4eflcn|itioiii  o£^  4pal* 
dingi  who  sayf^  that  ^^upon  the^anome^  being^  Sii»niay^  ithoy^  oame  in 
order  of  batteil,  weUl  anoed,  botti. gn  hchnsea&d  foot^ilk  hdr«piB8iiiMiv|pg 
five  shot  at^  the  le9Btf  wi^  a«o  canabixie  .in  hitf*  band»  two  pistgli^bjr  bia 
4yde»a  aad  ptheff  two  at  bia  saddeU  toirt  the  pikaman  in  their  raokaf 
with  |iike.  aod  awo^d;  tbe  SHialci^ia  im  their  raabH-  vitb  miiake^ 
iiui^Qlr8taffi9».band^^>  awoed>  powder^  brii*  and  match;  ilk  aompanj, 
both  on  horse  axid  fool*  had  th^ir  o^taims  lieutemmtBy  eaaigneav:  aevr 
jl^autsi  and  otheI^  officers  and  cpmiiiBndera»  all  fiar  the  most  part  in  .bivll 
coaAH  and  in  goodiy  order*    Tbey  had  ive  odUmrs  or  enaignea;  wbaimt 
tb^  earl  of  Montrosa  b»d  ^%  bayoiog  thia  motto^  *  Fob  RsBx^^x)lf 
TH1&  CovsNANTy  AVD'  TJ^B  CouiiTa^;'  the  earle  oi  Mawwchall  had 
one^  the  <earle  of  Kinghome  had  one^  and  the  town  of  Dundie  had  tvob 
They  had  trampetera  to  ilk  company  of  horsemen^  and  drummers  4o  ilk 
company  of  fi>otmen  (  they  had  their  maat,  dnxik»  and  other  provisiom 
bag  and  baggage,  oMrryedwith  theiv^  aUdonabeadTyaaaChis  axcaligpaa 
Felt  Marsalwdl  J^Ubi  whose  Qouncall  Genarall  Montrose,  foliowad  in 
tUd  buaieaess* .  N^i^i  ia  ^ae^ j  ordar^  an<i  gopd  Ar^ay,.  thia  Jmu^  cainf 
foFWardraiyi'enl^ed  .tha  l^ujrgh  of  Ab«rdf!in^:abo^.t9n.b0l^9r^ia  th^ 
laorn*og»  ati  tbct  Q^eri  KirkgaAe .  P<^  ayna.  .eaiaa  ^un  .  thvow  tha 
Broadgatek  thii^w  thai  Gftati^i^  /OutraA  tba  Justi^a  jEfoiit;  ^  the.Quefjp^a 
Xaaka  dire«%.    Hans  it  la. to  b^  iiottad»,  tbiut  few  .or^^f^iMi;  of  thia  haiU 
anny  wanted  ane  blew  ribbin  hung  about  hiaT^aig»<doun  under  hiakft 
ftrme,  which thi^  eaUedtha  Cmmtauiers'MibUnn  ButthaXiQfd Qordon, 
and  some^othar  of  the  nMqm8»\  bairniss  and  fia»ilie»  t^4  ^W^  ril^hiB» 
when  ha  ^i»a  dwalUng  in  tiie  toiili»  of'  ane  raid  &ah  euHqry.,whicl^.tfa€gf 
WQMk  in dhair  hattsi  and'Callad  it  Tie^MoyaS  Mibbiut  as  f|,ajg9a>of  th^ 
^a  and  loyaiUla  to  the  Ung.   In  daifiyte  and  derision  tkareof  t)iia  bk« 
jribbm  wis  worna^  and  called  the  Co9e$umteri  JRibbmr  be  tlj^a  haiU 
aonUiers  of  the  anny^  and  would  not  hear  of  the  xoyall  ribbin ;  aueh,  was 
their  pryde  and  malice."  * 

. '  At  Abaadeeni  Montrose  was  joined  the  same  day  fay  Lord  Fomier,  ^tka 
master  of  Forbes,  the  laird  of  Dalgattiai  the  tutor  of  Pitsliga^  tha  Emrl 
MarohaU's  men  in  Bu«ohan,  wilh  sareral  other  gentliaiiiaa  aift<i  their 
tenants  dependants  and.  servants^  to  the  number  of  two .  thous«^id»  m 
addition  which  augmantad  Monibrose's  army,  to  nine  thouaaod  man. 
Leaving  tha  earl  of  Kintore»  with  fifteen  hundr^  men^  to  keep,  possassiiya 
pf  Abard€»8n^  Montrose  marched  tha  same  day  towards  Kiotore,  wham 
ha  encamped  that  ni^t  Halting  all  Sunday,  he  procead^dr  on  tha 
MondfQr^  to  Iov«niry>  where  be  again  pitched  his  camp.  The  marquis 
of  lluntly  grew  alanned  ai  this  sudden.  an4unezpeGted  mor^mant,  and 
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thought  it  omv  fell  time  to  treat  with  saoh  a  fonnidable  he,  Ibr  lag 
personal  safety.  He,  therefore,  despatched  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloob 
and  Doctor  Gordon,  an  Aberdeen  physieian,  to  Montrose's  oamp,  to 
request  an  interview.  The  marquis  proposed  to  meet  him  on  • 
moor  near  Bteckhall,  about  two  miles  from  the  eamp,  with  elcve» 
attendants  each,  with  no  arms  bnt  a  single  sword  at  their  side.  After 
consulting  with  Field  Marshall  Leslie,  and  the  other  officen,  Mon« 
trose  agreed  to  meet  the  marquis,  on  Thursday  the  fourth  of  Aprilt 
at  the  place  mentioned.  The  parties  accordingly  met  Among  the 
eleven  who  attended  the  marquis  were  his  son  JameS)  Lord  Abc^ne^ 
and  the  Lord  QBphant  The  Lords  Elcho  and  Gowper  were  of  tlw. 
party  who  attended  Montrose.  After  the  usual  salutation,  they  both; 
alighted,  and  entered  into  conversation,  but,  coming  to  no  understandings 
they  adjourned  the  conference  till  the  foUewing  morning,  when  the  nuDr< 
qnis  signed  a  writing  substantially  the  same  as  the  covenant,  and  obliged 
himself  to  make  his  friends,  tenants,  and  servants  to  subscribe  the  cove* 
nant*  The  marquis,  after  this  arrangement,  went  to  Strathbogie,  and 
Montrose  returned  with  his  army  to  Aberdeen,  the  following  day. 

The  marquis  had  not  been  many  days  at  Strathbogie,  when  he  received 
a  notice  from  Montrose  to  repair  to  Aberdeen  with  his  two  sons,  th« 
Lord  Gordon  and  Viscount  Aboyne.  The  reason  for  sudi  a  step  does 
not  sufficiently  appear ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Montrose  had 
been  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  sinc^lty  of  the  marquis'  promises,  and 
that  as  he  was  meditating  a  journey  to  the  south,  he  might  consider  it  • 
wise  and  prudent  course  to  secure  the  pers<m  of  the  marquis,  and  thus 
prevent  a  rising  in  the  north. 

Some  writers  have  attributed,  and  not  without  reason,  the  arrest  of 
the  marquis  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Frttsers  and  the  Forbeses,  who  bore  • 
mortal  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Huntly,  and  who  were  desiious  to  see 
the  '*  Cock  of  the  North,"  as  the  powerftil  head  of  that  hous^  was  popuiari?f 
called,  humbled.  But,  be  these  conjectures  as  they  may,  on  the  mwniag 
after  the  marquis'  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  visi.  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  a 
council  of  the  principal  officers  of  Montrose's  army  was  heUi,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  arrest  the  marquis  and  Lord  Gordon,  hb  eldest  son, 
and  carry  them  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  not,  however,  judged  advueable  t6 
act  upon  this  resolution  immediately,  and  to  do  away  with  any  appears 
ance  of  treachery,  Montrose  and  his  friends  invited  tiie  marquis  and  his 
two  sons  to  supper  the  following  evening.  During  the  entertainment, 
the  most  friendly  civilities  were  passed  on  both  sides,  and,  after  the 
party  had  become  somewhat  merry,  Montrose  and  his  friends  hinted  to 
the  marquis  the  expediency,  in  the  present  posture  of  afihirs,  of  rengning 
his  commission  of  lieutenancy,  and  returning  the  same  to  th^  king. 
They  also  proposed  that  he  should  write  a  letter  to  the  king  along  with 
the  resignation  of  his  commission,  in  favour  of  the  covenanters,  as  good 
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MlOT]l9:idonii9^ivi«ii.iiw  le«^  ycs^jtelif^i  a'fasf  laab^iikl^ste^ 
llifitilute<limiiiiistiMiVM«ltBgeth^  fanBBdUUdy^wlwtoiopt^ 

i|l.'friBMDaB/tir  thfl  meetiligi-a  reglgiiatioiiiiofihferrifiihnMnnitB,  rtarf  « letter 
ofei»hoMiAendaliijn)ag'prop>ai<t  »aiid,' in  itlwiripiviCBBB^daiHP^isd^ihai 
flbme,  to  rtliei^lalvd"of  Gfau^  'wbo^vttB'  tt>  sett  offuiiieifblkwi^i^-nonfilig- 
intt'jthdniitottlm'Ub^  u  Ifwould  app^ariihiit  ModImim- was/nbtiAibcflnp. 
UilfliflkiDgtikkcktai^d  t«pen <aiemifcri|iMHj  andtihatijhiglibjedKiPaH^  b^ 
calctilatDig'^oa  a  rtfiiflalfc  t»  ifcidke  that  the  ground  ibr  arrediiDgi  hmi';  fir 
tbBtifia«qaiB<faad  Bcare^  retumed  to  his  lodging  to  pasa  the  nightv^Htoi 
an»iailiiad  ignard  m^  placediMnd  the hooae,  tO'pneTent  fajpt'(firdm 'i^ 
tatiibig'toueyiaafhiiiliifttoAtdto.  da^'tikefbUav^^  "t^      ''i-i 

When  the  marquiB  featy  next  morning,  he  was  mrp/idedai  reedvii^^ 
a^e«Mi|^iW)itti  the  eovonantuig  genera),-  by  Wo  noblenien,  desiring  iia 
atyn^Oanee  at  l^e  house  of  the  Sari  Matahatl ;  «nd  he'  vraastOl  fatfthev- 
anrixieed^ 'when^.ieB  ffoliig  eutr  along  with  hiatwvaoiUy'to  tbe  app<»bleA  • 
plane  lof-neetingv  he  found  hialodging' beseil  irilh  aentineku  j  ThiiB  nai^- 
qu|ft  traa  inee^ved  by.  Montroao  with  the-  usual  ineraJng  sahrtabeo,  ^aftar  • 
Idddhy^te  p«i3|eeeded  to  demand  from  >lnna  aeontribwkionifoc  tiqnidalii^i 
a  iotkl  tit  300,000  aaerfcs,  whichMihe  eovMUitaM  had  berrownd  fram  81^. 
William  Diclc,  a  rich  merchant  of  Edinburgh.     To  this  unexpednd 
dettnqdi.jAe.nttff^uiBciepliedy' thM  thewa&.^iit  ofaiigfid  tonpaiyr'iaify 
pist  hihiiredff  Inal  havii^  been  concemadtii^  the  ibomo^dng)  'and  ofi^ 
eQiiA9^>  dediiKd  to  eoibply.      Monlroae  then  JXUfueated'him^.to^italDal 
stifir  <to(a|iprehettki  James  Grant,  and  John  Dajgar*  and  their.  bbcoOK? 
pUeei^  udiO'hadi  giren  coaaideralble  aniioyttiM.t6  tilBi^Tiena&teiSii»  thns;. 
IfigUatadsiii  Hmt%.  ot^ectod,  Unt^^hanngiiieivr  jaa.tioemaMSsian;  h^// 
oo«U[  not.mel^>iand.thatvialfthougb  hn  iiadi,  JameawGraiitihad)n)]peadyri' 
otttaided'.a^imBikhion  firbmifehe  king^  aaad  as  for  fJbhn/QugAiyiin^wo^M'.' 
cdnatir^i£.'frB<}uiaed^'«ithi'theaoiKV*ateighbgiiffiilg  tprDparietoiB  .snvaii/. 
attampic^tOi}  hppkdbanil.  him*    TIm]  tazl^i<finaify,M4Hii-4iie  etfrenaat^jher- 
said;  Irindtted'of /no 'Btanding^  hatreds  or'foud^  xd^uited  the  'vaanprnh 
to/tmt  iimilu  -bimBrif)  to*  Crichtbn^  the  <laini  ofFrendraoghty^andtahei 
hhn  •ttyithe«ili«ndyLt)dt  tfais^  the  inarqu^*  positively^  refbsed  (to  <dai' 
WUitiAiQiitrqse*^  der^piwds^  in>maUng)  these  pvbposais,  y  notie^sg^/ 
to  ^eoigetoffei.^^That  4ue  <ai^tlcipat»d  a  Tefosalte  all  of'thenk  sesmsu' 
▼aty  ftoolMieinntteal'j  and  j^et  ft  can  aatrcdy  be  supposed  tliattke  mao^i 
quii^>  eoaiplisaieewithtiinjixone' of  these  demands^>  would  Itave'sovM  ban)' 
finnl  the  snare  whidi  had  been  laid  for  hinu    Finding  the  marquis  quite^ 
resolute toiias  detenalnatSon  to  rsnst  these  d^Dtands,  the  eari  suddenlj  . 
changed  ^his  tene,  and  thu»  addressed  (be  marquis,  apparency  in  the  most - 
friendly  termsi  <^My  lord,  s^ing  we  are  ell  now  fifiends,  wiH  you  go^: 
south  to  EdinbOigh  witii  ne ?  "    Huntly  answered'  that  he  would  taofr-^'< 
thai  ho  wils  m^t  prepared  'for  such  a  journey,  and  that  he  was  just  gbing 
to  set  off  for  Strathbogie.     <<  Your  lordship  (rejoined  Montrose)  will  do 
well  to  go  with  us."     The  marquis  now  perceiving  Montrose's  design^ 
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^fBk^l^isiumi^dnmai^  land'gd««jk  wif  l»iaiipiie0siiM»  «»itfioiitiaiolaBg[d«»W 
iltqaieliidv;  '^'kimri  fl^  vliy  agr  lodgiogt'wasfuwdeit.aiiittliA^y^ 
AfittnltoWB&aM^ie  '£diiAii%h^«wiiBtta'  I  iritt>iir^iioti''*  13u0'eeBifa|Bt)i 
eB{i^(hv|mMV«eeHBtirineitd4)«nehlifiriiipa^^  UMaiMedp 

jtm^9ll'ha,Ye'na-Batami/*'*t<iMttD^^^  4cfiiaBiditii0ibddid(ior 

t)|d  msaqids;^!  «Hiiii%.tfidB  in(|Baared  At  .tlket'«tfd,lf^WiiahaH  ]^i]|nMldi 
taiie  inm\  t07 ^bennotil  Im  a  eaptlv«^  or  <ariHiagl}r.<o£  .kia  onvt •  midd  if//i 
<hMBkeff^0vr  cfa(RO0^'' ^d  AfesitrMe^^  <^Tll^D/^<>be0ln«d<tfae::Iplrqllk^ 
^<  XTHiU»iiotg«i  as  »  capHvef^hat  ad'a>T!oliiidteer/'  lEke^-mafqiliaitlnreH, 
upon  immediately  returoed^nhis  ladgingy  aad.daipatdhed. afniwipngfpt 
aiflcr'llie.lainlof  Cliin^^to  st4^pjbu»oahiojoun  f  <   r    nt  ^.li// 

e  Jfc  jrasi-tUe  inteationr  of  Montrose  to  take  faotktke  .tna8qi^<«iid  Juai' 
Bona  ta.BdiBbiifghy  but  YisoouBt  AboynUB,  at  tbe.desilre'^iaoiiitiitfi^bii^s 
f^^ieada^  iwas  rdeased>'  and  allowed  to  retunr  to  Stcatiibogie*'t  •Ob^anrfnf^. 
ingi  dkt  £dinbufgh>  tke  marquis  and  bis  son^  LordGordsot^  'inra'Coii4<{ 
oMtted.oloae'prisoQen  to  tbe  castle  of  EdutlNUghj'aad  tbe^iTaUeft.f^ap^« 
PflinAed  five  guardians  to  attend  upon  kiia«nd  his  soft  ni^k^  aaldiiii^ 
upon  (his  oini' espeadeS)  that  noaesboiikl  come  in  nsr  o«l.bU&  kgr  liidir^t 

<8ome  time  oftertiie  departore-of  Montroae'a  «rra|f  <lv;tk6iBdbth»i/thef- 
cOveianters  of>dio  ^oMc  appointed  m-GOBunitte&aseating  itatbe.ktidJati) 
TmMff^  upon  We^hMaday»  the  twneiMy-fitorth  df  ApriU  cOnsistiD^  of  ^hv-i 
Eaorie  Marskai  and  Sealbrth^  thb  Lord  Prader,  thd  Ma8iier<^>?EdrlMp^t^ 
and  fiSBir  of  tkeir  kindred  andfiiends.  Afl  peraons  irHhiA  >t&e  ^  idiooeinyiq 
whd  bad' not  sobscribed  theoovenant^  were  le^uiied:  t^  attdbilthptf  1 
miieliBg-fdr  the  puvpose'of  dgning  it^  and-  fwfifig  ocMkij^lianc^ftbeir  fdm«^} 
perty' was  to  be  given' up  ta  indiscriminale  plunder*  Aft'snatkebiMBtV'* 
Akoyne,  the  Mrd  of  BanH^  nor  any  of  theii^  fsieDds^andi)p]nsnien«iilnnb^ 
subscribed  the  covenant,  nor  meant  to-do  so^  they^iesolrf^  toiph^tesDj; 
thesmsehes  fin^m  ibe  threatened  attaob>  A  pareHminafy fmdetiiigiiaf  thcBis 
head9  of  the  nortkem  c^venafciteiB  was  held'  on  thej  titaitjfjsetoadodayoj 
of- April,  at  Monymusk^-wdieie  they  learned-  of  thansingJof /Eonlif 
Akeyneandhia&iettds*'  This  inteUi0en<» indncedthcln 4o^pea4>i6eitktiW 
meetii^  at  Tarriff  till  tke<twenty-aiitthrof  Apnl,  by  wiS&k  dayjjd»QirceK-<o 
peoied  to  be  joined  by  sev«cal  g»ihtlemeii  'frtm  CeathileaSM  AMoidfxiA^^' 
Rofs^  Morayv  apd  otheriquttrters*  At  another  meetingi  heU4)9(I(||b«osafa^(i 
parties  atKintoee^t  on.  the  twenty-fourth 'of  AptU^'^tk^postpiMiedt  therii 
prepoeed  meeting  at  Turxi^  sine  die,  afid  adjoerDfMirtQt^«iideei^«}'baloi 
as  no  notice  had  beeosent  of  the  postponeaient  to  the  ,difiiir€at.rOM^ij 
nantiQg  dietriota  in  •  the  norths  about  1500  men  4iisembj^,  o)u^tk0i'i\ 
place  of 'meeting'  on  the.twenly-4ixth:of  April,  aud  weiei.<|Mlte,vf4to7(*a 
nished-to  find  that  tho  chiefs  were  absent.  Upon  an  explan^^^^li^tod; 
ing  pla^e,  tbe  aaeoUng  ^a^  acyc^ned  till  the  twentieth  pf  Afe3r»>)  it<;  ii^  of 

'  •  SjpalOBig, irol.  I  p.  121.  .     ■  -  nf  |bkd.  p.  W." -"^-^^  ot  \\,ff 


3^2  f{is!r6iiV  of  tiIe  highlands. 

about  2t)00 '  hbtBe  and' foot'  from  the  Highlands  and  LbtHalnds,  ^nrith 
whioli  force  he  had  liarto^/ watched  the  movements  of  the  oovenaii- 
ters*  iteJEuring,  liiowever,  Of  the  adjournment  of  the  Turriif  mee^g>  him 
loidahipi  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  broke  up  his  army,  and  went  hy 
sea  to  England  to' meet  tJie  king,  to' inform  him  o^  the  precarious  Wtate 
of  his  affairs  in  the  north.  Many  of  his  followers,  such  as  the  lairas  [of 
Oight,  Haddo^  Udney,  Newton,  Fitmedden,  Foveran,  Uppertie,  Hart* 
hiR,  and  others,  who  had  subscribed  the  covenant,  regretted  his  depar- 
ture; but  as  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  forces  in  the  field,  and  held  a  meeting  on  th^  seventh  of  May  .at 
Auchterlessy  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations. 

A  body  of  J;he  covenanters,  to  the  number  of  about  2000,  haying  ass^p- 
bled  at  Turriff  as  early  as  th^  thirteenth  of  May,  the  Gordons  resolved 
instantly  to  attack  them,  before  they  should  be  joined  by  other  forces, 
which  were  expected  to  arrive  before  the  tweptieth.  Taking  along  with 
theqi,  four  brass  field-pieces  from  Strathbbgie,  the  Gordons,  to  the 
Plumber  of  about  ei^ht  hundred  horse  and  foot,  couimenc^d  their 
ipjeunph  on  th^  thirteenth  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  reach- 
ed Turriff  i^ezt  ii^9rning  by  day-break,  by  a  road  unknown  to  &e 
sentinels  of  the ,  covenanting  army.  As  soon  as  they  ajgproached  the 
tpwn,ihe  pcui])nuMP\clers  gf  t]ie  Qor^oivi  ordered  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded 
i^id  the.dnims  tp  be  Ji>e|^  ,the  nois^  pf  whif|h  was  the  $rst  indication  the 
j(K)yeimt^ts  h^d,  of  theii^  ^ipnyal.  ,  3^n^  thus  surprii^d,  the  latter  had 
1^0  t^ne  to  mal^e  fa^|>re]^ci^6x^s  for  d^ending  Uiemselves.,  f^ej  made, 
i^d^iedf  ^  Jlhqft  X^}»t9fic^  but  tb^  were  ,§oon,  dispersed  by  the  $re 
iffm  tlh^^fl^d-pi^jtjes,  li^vv)^  b^hipd  %m  thp  lairds  of  ^cht  and  ^keqe, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  Tb^e  loss  pn  ,fi^er  side, 
}p  fc9)edrJ6Mld.wpunde|ix  was  very  tri^ug^  fhis  skirmish  is  cal^d  by 
t|ip  wfiterp  of  tii^e  period* ."  the  Trptt  of  T^rray,"  *  and  is^  distinguished 
gs.  th^  place  where  .Uood  was  first  shed  ijfi.  the.  civil  wiM^f  ,         .  , 

The  si^ccessfulis^ue.of  this  trifliAg  affair  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
luiii^  oC  the  victors,  who  forthwith  marched  on  Aberdeen,  w^ich  they 
ent^d  ^n  thci  fif^onth  of  May. .  They  expelled  the  covenanters  ffcom  the 
.towA»«^d  W^e  f^f^re  joined  by  a  bo4y  of  men  from  the  Bra^s  of  M^f  un- 
.^epr  the  com^M^Kl  of  J>on^.Farquharson  of  TuUiegarmouth,  andth^  ,^ird 
pf  Abeigddie^  and  I?y  ajip^oth^.  party  headed  by  J^^.Grsu^fy  fo  iQfi^'an 
puHa,w>  tP  the  number  of  about  $00  men.  These  m^n  q^mrtered,  ^9''^'' 
selves  very  freely  upon  the  inhabitants^ particularly  on  thp^  T^hph^  |de- 
qtaired  for  the  .^ov^nant^  an4  tfiey  plundered  joaany  gentlen^en's  ho|i8^  in 
thie  AffghbourhtOod.  The  houi^  of  Ourris,  beloi^gii\g  to  John  Forbes  of 
Lesslie,  a  great  covenanter,  received  a  visit  firom  them*  ^'  Th^,was 
(,9^1)  SpaldiDIg)  littib  plenishing .  teft  unoo^ivoyed  awsy  h^fop  their 
,  comeing.     They  gott  good  bear  and  ale,  broke  up  gimells,  and  buke 

' .  *  Turrag  is  the  old  name  of  Turriff,  f  Gordon  of  SaUagh. 
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, ty piypi^B.  at  jgpod  ffre^  and  dmJf,  isfimily  ^pqn  tbe  Jairds  best  drink : 
.9yj»e  parried  away  wit|i  tben  alae  meikle  victual  as  they.  cQuld  be|r, 
.>irlucb  they  ooiUd  not  gett  eaten  and  destroyed;  and  syne  removed  from 
that  po  EfM»  Skenes  Monymusk,  and  other  houses  pertaining  to  the 
name  of  Forbes,  all  great  covenanters.'** 

Two  di^s  after  tJieir  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  the  Gordons,  sent  John 
Leith  of  Harthill,  and  William  Lumsdeu^  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  to 
Punnotter,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  in  relation  to  their  proceedings,  and  whether  they  might  reckon 
on  his  friendship.  The  earl,  however,  intimated  that  he  could  say 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  affair,  and  that  he  would  require  eight, 
days  to  advise  with  his  friends,  Tjiis  answer  was  considered  quite 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
While  deliberating  on  the  subject,  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and 
James  Burnet  of  Craigmylle,  a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Leys,  who  were 
both  peaceably  inclined,  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  which  might  ensue, 
if  the  Gordons  kept  the  field  any  longer,  earnestly  begged  of  theiA  to 
dissolve  the  army.  They  proposed  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  tho 
Earl  Marshal,  but  Sir  George  Ogiliy  of  Banff  would  not  listen  to  such 
a  proceeding,  and,  addressing  Stndoch,  he  said,  "  Go,  if  you  will  go ; 
but  pry  thee,  let  it  be  as  quarter-master,  to  inf>rm  the  earl  that  we  are- 
coming.^  Straloch,  however,  went  not  in  the  character  of  a  quarter- 
master, but  as  a  mediator  in  behalf  of  his  chief;  and  havinir,  in  con- . 
junction  with  Burnet,  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  Marshal,  he 
returned  with  this  answer,  that  the  earl  bad  no  intention  to  take  up 
amu^  without  an 'order  from  tiie  Tables;  that,  if  the  Gordons  would 
clisperee,  he  would  give  them  early  notice  to  re-assemble,  If  necessary, 
for  their  own  defence,  but  that  if  tJiey  shoidd  attack  him,  he  Would  cer- 
tainly defend  himself. 

iTiis  answer  of  the  Earl  Marsiial  had  the  desired  effect;  but  al« 
though  the  Gordons  agreed  to  disband  their  army,  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  lowlands  in  quest  ofplunder,  could  not  be  induced 
to  recross  tne  tnountains  till  they  N^oiild  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
spoil.  The  army  was  accordingly  disbanded  on  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
and  the  barons  went  to  Aberdeen,  there  to  spend  a  few  days.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  Highlanders  upon  the  properties  of  the  corenanten  were 
thereafter  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  complained  to  the  Earl 
Marshal,  who  immediately  assembled  a  body  of  men  out  of  Angus  and  the 
Meams,  with  which  he  entered  Aberdeen  on  the  twenty-third  of  May. 
The  barons  thereupon  made  a  precipitate  retreat  Two  days  thereafter, 
file  earl  was  joined  by  Montrose,  at  the  head 'of  4000  men,  an  addi- 
tion which,  with  other  accessions^  made  the  whole  force  assembled  at 
Aberdeen,  exceed  6000. 

Meanwhile  a  large  body  of  northern  covenanters,  under  the  command 

*  Spaldiiig,  ToL  !.  p.  136. 
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of  theeari  of 

opposing  their  aavsgice, 

meq  ghould  also  retire  homev^ard^. .  J  .  '     ^" » '  ^^  «-="^ J 


lid  sie&».  '.  But  intetligenQe  ^t  the  arrival  6f  Vt^ij&l  xho^nS^  1 

e  bay  of  Aberdeen,  deningect  his  plsms.  '  Ibetng 'i^ft&'{f^cbi^bdiP6£ 
Abovne's  strength,  and  fearing  that  bis  retr^  might  be  cut  M^Qft^'^ 
tiV.^%^^^^  i^id  i^turiie<i;t6\AH^6ieli.'^^!ffiy^ 

Lord  At^yi^e  sitill  remaineji  on  1)oard  his  vessels  cliid'^pyd'^6SElsiiV  f^t^V 
been  pr^veniect  from  K^ding, '  Montrose  mdst  imac^oi^rMteiy^UbWdHii^ 
the  tpvn,'  and  retired  Into  Ae  Mearhs/  •-'>,,.      .  :.  /liuiiin^ 

VUcoiint  AJbdvne  tiad  Wen  inbst  graciously  recieivfeS  by  ifife  iUgj^^ 
and  had  ingraiia^d  hlmsetf  6o'mucbVit!h  £h^  moi^arA,  ksl^'^^'tW^ 
commisswn  of  lieutenancy  ^Wch  fcfs  ftther  tidd.  '^Thrf  king'iii^feto^W 
haWentenaiiiei'gWrf  hopes,'  frbi4fhi^  eiidfeavOrirs'to ypiW)rtHikg*W^ 
cause'  in  "the  north  tif^coUanldf,.  and  ttefbfe^  takiti^;teave,  he  ^v«ttJ^- 
visoount  a  letter  addressed  to  the  lA^rquis  ttf  Uamifton,  'reqtifesdti|i^lBll" 
to'  alfora  his'lordsbip  all  tlie" assistance  in  iii^  powef.     f^ia  i*fiiaf^W 


Ab  ' 


oyne, 
the'  marquSs, 

t^^se  forces  to  go  tb^Afeerdeen,  6)  possess 
ifiarquis  of  Hamilton,  lyiiig  at  ancTbor' In 'Forth',  gaVe  ihetf  id  m^'^ 
lA'ep,  but'seni'l/hem'  five*  ships  to  Afeerdeen!^  afad  thd  mftf^tfff'hiAWlr 
r^H^'witli  his  fteet'aiid  meii  to  'the  Holy' Islarid,  hkrd  by 'BteriViifit,  ^ttf' 
reinf9rce  the'  king's  'array  there  againit  the  Scots  it  B^nslai*.^*  '*WiB 
his  voyage  io  ^'^irdeen^  Xbdyne's  ships  fell  in  with  t\rb'Vess^&;  odeW 
whipii  contained  tl\e  lairds'  of  BaiiffJ*  Foverafl^  Newton,'' CrurtinfSSJ^^iura* 
opeiTS,  who  had  flea  on  the  approach  of  Montrose  to  Gfght  ;'and  tiie^^f  I 
hact  on  board  some  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  and  seveitJ  mxnisten,  itrndn^ 
whom  were  Thomas  Thoirs,  minister  of  tJdney ;  John  Patet^ri,  mftHfttti'^ 
off^overan ;  David  Leitqh,  minister  of  EllohV  Jobn  Gregorj'',  ttj/HtAAev 
oT  Prumoack ;  trai^ci^  Thomson,  ihinister  of  Pitterculter  ;  John  frttn^}' 
preacher  ^  and  others,  who  had  refused  to  sign  thd  covenant^  AlloPwIibiiP 
the  viscount  persuaded  to  return  home  along  with  him.  ' '  "   ^^  ^^ 

'On  the  sixth  of  June,  Lord  Aboyiie,  a'cconipartied  fey  ih*  eM%^ 
Glehcairn   and*  Tumbatdiiie,   the  lairds  of  Dnmi,   Battff,  -  FeMfei«i? 

•  Conlinualion,  p«  402* 
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^^ve^^.linil  ^pTt^n,  ^4^W  toilowen,'mti  CotoDettiiunAnd!'i|evei4f.^ 
Ejfgj^^.'offii^rf,  landed  iii  ^ttert^een;  witSfout  bppositloiu  IminediAteli^  ' 
''iiif'*8liPSl>9B  f^^  .^^  '*ff'  .,*  proclajnoiioi^  wticli  waa  rea^  at  tne" 
cross  of  Aberdeen,'  prohibiting  all  his  m^estys  toyal  subj^ecb  ftoia^ 
pyyiDj;,,jHi^^  Je^!i^,J^ut^  or  other ^debta  to  the  covenapter^  and  re-'' 
qifff^^g  jtl^en^  ^iP?7J°P^'^^''  ""i  siu^  Mints  to  the  Liiig,  and  b> 'retain 
t^i9i^f,fbi^^t^^^a^lyes.  .pi'ho^  persons  who  had  Eieen  f^^ced  to'  sn^' 
uaft^^fiife  'f^rejiaa}  against  their  wil^i  were,  (m  repenliEUicc,  10  be  M-"' 
gJA^ypfi(,^yGrjfper«a^, was  required  to  take  an  oatK  'of  altegiaiice.  td' 

H^^-,  . .  .,  vl  ...\  ,.,'. '^i -'...''  ■;'■..]".  -".v..'!!*!/ 
,{^[^,b^ld  Bt^p:^pifed  the  royalists  wlfli  confideaqe)  and  ia  a  short 

tffi^  of^tiaiC'a  ponderable  force  rallied  round  the.roy^  staAd^^. 

Ifei^  Gordo/i,  third  BOa  of  the  marquis-  of  Huntly,  a  yquUi  of  exbu-^ 

ordinary  courage,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  arrival,  collected  his  fadifir's, 

fnentdp  wd  tenaot?)  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand  horse  and  fo^tt 

BI^w^,lthep^  he.^^lJ;ered.Alfe^dee^,.  on  the  peventh^of  June-    .Tbe^ 

i^er«  «^cceeded  t^  Bh  hundred  horse  seat  in  by  the  laird  of,  Drum,  and 

bgr  C0|isj4ei^le  force*  1^  by  James  Gnmt  and  Donald  farquharsoo. 

14ff9y;  .of  tlie  ooTenanten  also  joiaed  the  visc^st;  BO  that  his  force 

>i)^ateJy.W>'>'mtedi'>  seye^pJ  thousand  men. 
,pn,"tA^  tenlfi  of  June,  thp  VlscQunt  left  Aberdeen,  and  aijlvaficed 

uppn,  iKii)t(ve  ^th  an  army  of  about  two  thousftfid  hors«.  t^id  fob^ 

t9,,wl^i)ch  be  received  daily  acofssion^     The  ialiabltants  qf  t^e  littler 

pj^  l^eie  compelled  by  him  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  i^^lanc«,  and, 

ii(^wffbfltei»4ing  their  compliance,  "  the  titwps,"  say: 

d^f9d,jpaei^  f4id  drink,  and  viada  good  firee;  anfl, 

|)|ffjt{b',bi;ol(^  do«^  .beds  aod  boards  in  honest  men'i 

«)i^^fed  ^fi  l^ornes  with  corn  and  straw  that  day  aj 

Pfffi^ijjufjie.aniay  mpved  i^oa  Hall  Forrest  a  seat  o 

■^^«fl^^,l»l«7ende^ed,  on/tbeir  ap^roagb.'^  Altbong^  t 

^Tit^.I^I4^w,<^.4j^erept  kipd^  fwhidi  l)ad  befsn  ] 

Pl^leof  th^.titu^I^urho<id  for  the  sake  of  securil 

vf)^,tpa(jl^,an,d.th|fit^p^<wnt«nted  them^dtea  « 

ti^f^ariuf  nnif  froviaioB*  they  co4^id,  find-  ,    From 

ArtWP>e.  hparwg.of  a  rising  in  tie  sputi^,  gave,u|>  a 
fiftmf^si_^e£iegiag  iti^d  returpoil  to  Aberdeen.   ,  ,  ,. 

i.;A>  jd^y  yould  be  dangerous  to  his  cause  in  the  present  conjuncturaj 
np ,  ;CT9paed ,  the  DeCt  on  the  fourteenth  of  J^ne,  with  the  Intentioa 
<)f  C(Cf»ipypog  Stonehaven,  and  of  issuisg  afresh  the  king^s  proclamatioa 
at  the  market  cross  of  that  'burgh.  He  proceeded  aa  &r  as  Muctiollis, 
$ie  fle^t  of  Sir  Thomas  Bamet  of  Leyes,  yrliere  he  ^camped  that  nigbt* 
Qn,  bearing  ,of  his  ^proach,  tii^  earl  Marshal  posted  himself  ve|;y 
cominodiously  with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  some  pieces  of  ordnance 
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which  he  had  drawn  from  Dunotter  castle,  on  tlie  direct  road  wliidi 
Aboyne  had  to  pass,  and  waited  his  approach. 

Although  Aboyne  was  quite  aware  of  the  position  of  tiie  earl  Mar- 
shal, instead  of  endeavouring  to  outflank  him  by  niaking  a  detour  to  the 
right,  he  crossed  the  Meagre  hill  next  morning,  directly  in  the  fiMse  of 
his  opponent,  who  lay  with  his  forces  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL     As 
Aboyne  descended  the  hill,  the  eari  Marshal  opened  a  heavy  fire  apoo 
him,  which  threw  his  men  into  complete  disorder.     The  Highkuiden, 
unaccustomed  to  the  fire  of  cannon,  were  the  first  to  retreat,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  army  gave  way.     Aboyne,  thereupon,  retained  to 
Aberdeen  with  some  horsemen,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  ioUow 
him;  but  the  Highlandere  took  a  homeward  course,  carrying  along 
with  them  a  large  quantity  of  booty  which  they  gathered  on  their  retreat 
The  disastrous  issue  of  *^  die  Raid  of  Stonehaven,"  as  this  affior  has  been 
called,  has  been  attributed  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Gan, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  his  great  experience^  Aboyne  had  intnisted  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but  although  he  certainly  committed  a  fiutal 
blunder  in  sending  the  cannon  belcmging  to  the  army  by  sea»  by  whidi 
step  Aboyne*s  army  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  them»  there  doea  not  ap> 
pear  suflBicient  evidence  for  supporting  sucjbt  a  charge* 

On  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  Aboyne  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  send  some  persons  into  the  Meams  to  collect  the 
scattered*  remains  of  his  army,  for,  with  the  exception  of  nine^acore  horse- 
men and  a  few  foot  soldiers,  the  whole  of  the  fine  army  whieh  he  had 
led  from  Aberdeen  had  disi^ipeared ;  but  although  the  aimy  again 
mustered  at  Leggetsden  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  they  wens 
prevented  from  recrossing  the  Dee  and  Joining  his  lordship  by  the 
Marshsd  and  Montrose,  who  advanced  towards  tlie  bridge  of  Dee  with 
all  their  forces.    Aboyne,  hearing  of  their  approach,  resolved  to  dispute 
with  them  the  passage  of  the  Dee,  and  as  a  precautionary  measoie, 
he  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  of  Dee  firom  the  south  by 
a  thick  wcdl  of  tarf,  besides  which  he  placed  a  hundred  musketeers 
upon  the  bridge  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John- 
stone, to  annoy  the  assailants  firom  the  small  turrets  on  its  sides. 
The  viscount  was  warmly  seconded  in  his  views  by  the  citizens  or 
Aberdeen,  whose  dread  of  another  hostile  visit  from  the  covenanteia 
induced  them  to  afford  him  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  the  women  and  children  even  occupied  themselves  in 
carrying  provisions  to  tfa^  army  during  the  contest 

The  army  of  Montrose  consisted  of  about  2,000  foot,  and  300  horsey 
and  a  large  train  of  artillery.  The  forces  which  Lord  Aboyne  had  sud- 
denly collected  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  were  not  numerous,  but 
he  was  superior  in  cavalry.  His  ordnance  consisted  only  of  four  pieces 
of  brass  cannon.  Montrose  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Dee  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  commenced  a  forious  can* 
nonade  upon  the  works,  which  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  south  end,  and 
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effect  Lieutenant  Colondl '  Mumtam^  4et»dM,  ;tbe  'bpi^e^ ;  Willi  dei«r- 
Qiiledilnaiwiyy  and  iyftmttAetiiewilKf>iftp;a;iftUi«f  ajid  weD  di^ 
lbe«poQ«  tkdr.aaMiIaBlt- .  iBotti liutioi' i^f^eted  dbmg  tke  abort  tvrK 
'iigbV  Mid  as  MMW  ras  miMaiag  idaM^d^  MaiitR>se/rtteii!ied  Idi  ^laek 
-aponiihe  teidge^  ivitk  an^evloaB  wiiiek.eeeniedM^^hava  remved  a  fr^ 
MnpulMi ffonihe  lumvailiHg eftfta^oC the^ptBoediAgiday-r  1m*  att Ui  a(>- 
ifHipAa  ffera  loin.  JBaringaarh&pea  of.canying  4be  Mdge  in  (lie  leatii 
of  •  thaJbroe  oppoaed  'ta-  bim>  he«haid  naoouflae  tora  rtrategem^  .bj^  wUefa 
besoeoeaded  in  withdmwiag  a  partpf  Aboyne'a  foreea  fronk  tbe  dafcoce 
afithe  bridge^  That  Ibaea  liad  iadi^  beaa  aonaiderfkU^r  impaired  belbre 
tibareaevai  oCtbe^attnck*  in  <Nin8aqueneeota.rpair(|f  affi%iQfitfketeeaEi 
bamg  gone 4a 'Aberdeen  ftat  ceeott  tbiflien  tlie  body  el  a  teittaen.namad 
Jefan-EinHbea^  who  had^beaa  kiUad  tiie  preeeding  day ;  to  i^iiek  e(rcNn»- 
ataDM^SpAUing  aittriimlcs  tbe  loaa  of  tiie  bridga;  bat  wJiether  tbe  ab- 
aifia6<e£,thia'parly-bad  aneh  an  effeetupoa  the  larftune  of  the  d^jr  i^  hf 
BO  meatMi^ear»  ne  ooraiaiiling  geniaral,fafter  battering  xmsnwffMOf 
tba^defenoea  of  the  bridge,  ordered  a  party  of  biOBBeinea  to  proceed  up 
the'river  16  aonn  distance^  and  to  make  a  demooatration  aa  if  they  v^ 
tended  to  croaa  the  livvr.  Aboyne.waa  completely  deoaiyed  by  tfaia 
manceatrey'  and  a^nt  the  whole'  of  hia  honemen  fVom  the  bndga  to  dla- 
pute  the  paaaage.of 'the fiver  witii  tiboae  4if  Montroae,  leaving  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Johnirtone  andbiafifly  mfnakateera  alone  lo  protect  the  bridga. 
■MoBlhiae'  •  having  >  thoa  drawn  Idsr  t  opponent  >  ilnlo  the  anan  aet.  lar  Jiim^ 
immediately  aent  lack  dbe  graateif.parioC.hia  horse  nnder.the  oommand 
cf  Gaptiuniltfiddktonr'wdth  inatrnntiona  torT«e^  attack  Aipoa  the 
bridge  with  redoabled  enefgy.  Thik  efficerikat  no  timet  in  ^ob^ing 
'ttfeao'ord^a,  and  Liailtefaaii^'Colo&al'  J^matone  barring 'btoen  wounds 
in  theootiet'by  a  atonetovii  lirom''theibridgie  bya  abot,  waa  iforced  to 
abandon  its*  deSaactf  and  he^and  hiai  palty  retired  pnleipttatelyT  to 
A'behtleeR*'  •• '  .•■*/»       ••  mj  •/      •    •  :       ,".<••.]    •'* 

'  •  Wbea- Abeyne  jnw  tie  obloum  of  the  coveaoatterto*  %]iig  to  the  bridge 
of  Dee»  be  fled  withgreai  haatel  towarda.Stmthbagie  aftar  releaaing.tbe 
lairda  off  Parie  Ogilty^  wmA  PtnieFodderiaghame^.irhom.be  bad  taken 
priaoaecBv^  and  carried^  with' him  ?from 'Aberdeen.  Tbe  loaa  on*  eakhir 
aide}  daring  the  eonftiol  on  the  bridge^  WM  Irififaigi  Tiw.only  paraoat^ 
note  who  lell  on  Aboyne*»«ide^  waa  fieaton  of  PilBaeddeni  t^^htwt^  ca- 
vi^er; who  waA^liiDed  by  aeaaMML-ahot  wbile  riding  alottgithe  rifnaraide 
with  Lord  Aboyne.  Oaf  that  oTtbe  eoveaaiiAera  waa  abiat  anotbervidiaiit 
genti^mttD,  ••  brother  of  Ramsay  of  Balaudn.  AiMMht  fbnrteen  peraona 
of  inferior  note  were 'killed  on  each  aide,  indadlng  aome  biujgeaaea  of 
Aberdeen,  and  aevend  were  wonnded. - 

Montroae  reaching  the  north  bank  of  the  Dco«prooeeded  immediately 
lo*  Aberdeen,  ^pfiich  he  entered  without  oppoaition.     So  exaapeitted  * 
were  Montroae^a  foUowera  at  the  repeated  inatancea  of  devotedneaa  shown 
by  the  inhabitantB  to  the  royai  eanae^  tint  they^^ropoaed  to  raze  the 
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town  ^d  set  it  on  fire ;  but  they  were  tiiadeved  froitt  oaifyiiig^&lrill£'4^^ 
jiign  into  execution  by  the  firmnefis  of  MoatroM.-  The  coveMAtena, 
^ev er,  treated  the  inhabitants  very  harshly^  And  imprlsoBed  nany  v«iia 
suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  opposing  their  pasn, 
the  Dee ;  but  an  end  was  put  to  these  pMH^ee^iO^i  in  coBSequa^ee  ^ 
intdligence  being  brought  on  the  fbUowing  day ;  vis^  on  the  tmawMMk 
of  June,  of  the  treafy  of  pacification  which  had  been  eateied  iato  1m^ 
tween  the  king  and  his  subjects  at  Berwick^  upon  the  eighteentli  ^4kiA 
month.  On  receipt  of  this  news,  Montrose  sent  a  despatch  to  the' 
of  Seaforthy  who  was  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  Sp^,  mtk 
the  pacification,  and  desiring  him  to  disband  his  army,  with  whicb  order 
he  instantly  complied. 

The  articles  of  pacification  were  preceded  by  a  dedbraticm  on  the 
p9rt  of  the  king,  in  which  he  stated,  that  although  he  oould  not  conde* 
scend  to  ratify  and  approve  the  acts  of  the  '*  pietended  general  eflsem^ 
bly  at  Glasgow  for  many  grave  and  we^hty  consideraHoB%"  yet,  not- 
withstanding of  the  many  disorders  which  had  of  late  been  coBumtted, 
he  not  only  confirmed  and  made  good  whatsoever  his  commissioner  hmi 
granted  and  promised,  but  he  also  declared  that  all  matters  eoeleaiastt* 
cal  should  be  determined  by  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk,  and  natlen 
civil  by  the  parliament  and  other  inferior  judic^xies^  established  by 
law.     To  setde,  therefore,  **  the  general  distractions"  of  the  kingdony 
his  mcyesty  ordered  that  a  firee  general  assemUy  should  be  held  at  Bdln'* 
burgh  on  the  sixth  of  August  next  followingt  at  which  he  dedaxed  his 
intention,  **  God  willing,  to  be  personally  present,"  and  he^  moreover,  or- 
dered a  parliament  to  meet  at  £dinbur;g^  on  the  twentieth  of  Aogosl, 
for  ratifying ,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly,  andiiettling  such 
other  matters  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace  and  good  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland.    By  the  articles  of  pacification,  it  was,  hUer  aHa^  provided 
that  the  forces  in  Scotland  should  be  disbanded  and  dissolved  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  publication  of  the  declaration,  and  thai  all 
the  royal  castles,  forts,  and  warlike  8t<^res  of  every  desoription,  ahoald 
be  delivered  up  to  his  majesty  after,  the  said  publication,  as  soon  aa  he 
should  send  to  receive  them.     Under,  the  seventh  and  last  article  of  the 
treaty,  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and  his  son,  Lord  Gordon,  and  some 
others  who  had  been  detained  prisonen  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  covenanters,  were  set  at  liberty. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  neither  of  the  parties  were  sin- 
cere in  their  intentions  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Certaia 
it  is,  that  the  ink  with  which  it  was  written  was  scarcely  dry  before  its 
violation  was  contemplated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king,  before  remov^ 
ing  hb  army  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  required  the  heads  of 
the  covenanters  to  attend  him  at  Berwick,  obviously  with  the  object  of 
'  gaining  them  over  to  his  side ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  three  common^ 
ers  and  three  lords,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  Lothian,  they  refused  to 
.obey.    It  was  at  this  conference  that  Charles,  who  was  exceedingly  in* 
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•ii»Hlti«tg>and  pemneaTe^  BHuie  a  convert  of  Montrose,  who,  from  that 
tine^  deteminad  to  desert  bfis  itf»oeiates  in  arms,  and  to  place  himself 
under  like  myalstandanL  The  immediate  strengthenmg  of  the  forts  of 
Befwick  and  Carlisle^  and  the  provisioning  the  castle  of  Eduil^urgh, 
irere>pfo))aU3irtke  fc^ggeations  of  Mont^e,  who  would,  of  course  be 
intHMtad; with  t^esecret <ff  M majesty^a  designs.  The  covehanter^  on 
thtf  otiier  hmoA,'  aMcugh  making  a  show  of  cfisbanding  their  army  at 
name,  in^  reeility  kepti  a^eoosideiteble  force  on  foot,  which  they  quar- 
^Qped.in  differeot  partoiof  the  eonntry,  to  be  in  readiness  foir  the  fielil 
««  A.  Aoit  notioe;  The  susptdotM  ebnduct  of  the  king  certainly  justified 
iU>^,pi«0atrtioti. 

The  general  assembly  met  on  the  -day  fixed  upon,  but  instead  of  at- 
tending •inpenon'  as  he  propoaei^  Charles  appointed  the  earl  of  Tra- 
quaii»  to  aot  as 'bis  oOmarisakMier*  After  abolishing  the  articles  of  Perth, 
the  book  o(  oanooB,  the  liturgy,  'the  high  commission  and  episcopacy i^ 
aod  ratifying  and  approving  of  the  late  covenant,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
aolvedi  ^m  the  thirtieth  of  August,  and  another  general  assembly  was 
a^iointod'to  be  held  kt  Aberdeen  on  the'twenty-eighth  day  of  July  dt 
tha.  £ritowingT  year,  ^i^teen  htindiied  and  ibrty.  The  parliament  met 
neoEil'day  t^.TJZtyOB  the  Idst  day  of  August,  but  they  were  prevented^  for 
atimei  frdiii  proceeding  to  business,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  which 
avoae^  owing  to- the  absence  of  the  bishops,  who  formed  the  third  estatet 
aiid>who  had  been  fbroed  to  leave  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
laneeof  the  times.  The  eovenanters  themselves  did  not,  however,  think 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  by  any  means  necessary  ;  but  they  were  afiraid 
that  the  king  might  afterwards  seize  upon  their  absence  as  a  good  ground 
Ant  queationing  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  this  parliament.  To  get  rid 
of  ihia  dilemma,  the  clumsy  device  of  electing  fourteen  persons  to  sup- 
ply the  places  of  the  bishops,  was  proposed ;  but  no  sooner  was  this 
agreed  to  than  another  question  arose, — Whether  the  king,  by  virtue 
of  his  nayal  prerogative^  or  the  two  estates,  should  nominate  these 
pseudo-representstives.  A  vote  being  taken,  it  was  decided  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voteSy  that  tiie  other  two  estates  diould  elect  the  fourteen  per- 
sotts  to  represent  the  third  estate.*  Why  they  did  not  steer  a  middle 
coniae,  by  divicfing  the  nomination  with  the  king,  appears  strange ;  but 
the  vicilenoe  of  faction  knows  no  medium.  His  majesty's  commissioner 
protested  against  the  vote  and  against  farthier  proceedings  tiU  the  king's 
mind  ahoold  be  known,  and  the  commissioner  immediately  sent  off  a 
letter  apprising  him  of  the  occurrence.  Without  waiting  for  the  king's 
anaweiv  the  two  estates  passed  an  act  substituting  the  lesser  barons  for 
the  tiiird  estate,  and  they  were  proceeding  with  a  variety  of  biUs  for 
soeuriag  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  restraining  the  royal  prerogative, 
when  they  were  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  prorogued  by  an  order  from 
the  king  till  the  second  day  of  June  in  the  following  year. 

I  •  Spalding,  p.  140. 
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If  Charles  had  not  already  made  up  his  mind  for  war  with  his  Soottisfa 
Bubj«otB»  the  isoBduct  of  the  parliaiaeDt  whkah  he  had  jast  prorogated 
detenaiaed  him  again  to  have  reoourse  to  arras  in  Tindication  of  hli 
prerogative.  He  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
bulk  of  the  English  uation  in  his  caiise»  but  without  ^ect;  and  his 
r^ealed  appeals  to  his  English  people^  settiQg  forth  the  rectitude  of  his 
intuitions  and  the  justice  of  his  cause>  being  answered  by  men  who 
questioned  the  one  and  denied  the  other,  rather  isgured  than  served  him. 
The  people  of  Eoglaad  ware  not  then  in  a  mood  to  embark  in  a  crosade 
against  the  oivil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  north;  and  they  had  too 
much  experience  of  the  arbitraiy  spirit  of  the  king  to  imagine  that  thor 
own  liberties  would  be  better  secmred  by  extinguishing  the  flame  which 
bunied  in  the  breastsW  the  sturdy  and  enthusiastic  covenanters. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  discouraging  ciroumstanoes  which 
surrounded  him,  Charles[]displayed  a  fimmess  of  resolution  to  coerce  the 
rebellious  Soots  by  every  means  within  his  reach.  The  spring  and  part 
of  the  summer  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  were  spent  by  both  parties 
in  militaiy  preparations.  Field  Marshal  Lesliet  an  old  and  experienced 
officer  who  had  been  in  foreign  service,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  Scots  army  by  the  war  committee.  When  mustered  by  the  general 
at  Choicelee,  it  amounted  to  about  twenty^rtwo  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  fire  hundred  horse.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Dunse  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  invade  Enghmd.  Montrose,  to  whose  com- 
mand a  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  two  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  was  intrusted*  was  absent  when  this  meeting  was  held; 
but,  although  his  sentiments  had,  by  this  time,  undergone  a  ooaapleie 
change,  seeing  on  his  return  no  chanoe  of  preventing  the  resolution  of 
the  council,  he  dissembled  his  feelings  and  openly  approved  of  the  i^an. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  following  this  course  he  intended,  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  dedaro  for  the  king,  and  carry  off 
such  part  of  the  amy  as  should  be  inclined  to  follow  him,  which  he 
reckoned  at  a  third  of  the  whole.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  General  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  with 
his  army,  the  van  of  whidi  was  led  by  Montrose  on  foot.  This  task, 
though  performed  with  readiness  and  with  every  aj^arance  of  good 
will,  was  not  voluntarily  undertaken,  but  had  been  devolved  upon  Men- 
trose  by  lot;  n<me  of  the  principal  officers  daring  to  take  the  lead  of 
their  own  accord  in  such  a  dangerous  enterprise.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Montrose  was  insincere  in  his  professions,  and  that  those  who 
suspected  him  were  right  in  thinking  ^*  that  in  his  heart  he  was  turned 
Royaiist,"f  a  supposition  which  his  correspondence  with  the  king  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  fiiUy  justify. 

Although  the  pn^r  time  had  not  arrived  for  throwing  off  the 
mask,  Montrose   immediately  on   his  return  to   Scotland,    after   the 

*  \Vi»Iiari*8  Memoirs,  EdiiL  1819,  P«  24.       .    f  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  70. 
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dose  of  this  campaign,  began  to  concert  measures  for  counteract- 
ing the  designs  of  the  covenanters ;  but  his  plans  were  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  his  associates  disclosing  to  the  coTenanters 
the  existence  of  an  association  which  Montrose  had  formed  at  Cum- 
bernaald  for  supporting  the  royal  authority.  A  great  outcry  was 
raised  against  Montrose  in  consequence,  but  his  influence  was  so  great 
that  the  heads  of  the  covenanters  were  afraid  to  show  any  severity 
towards  him.  On  subsequently  discovering,  however,  that  the  king  had 
written  him  letters  which  were  intercepted  and  forcibly  taken  from  the 
messenger,  a  servant  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  they  apprehended  him, 
along  with  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Stirling  of  Keir, 
his  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  July, 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  which  was  attended  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, Montrose  demanded  to  be  tried  before  them,  but  his  application  was 
rejected  by  the  covenanters,  who  obtained  an  order  from  the  parliament 
prohibiting  him  from  going  into  the  king's  presence.  After  the  king 
had  returned  to  England,  Montrose  and  his  fdlow-prisoners  were 
liberated,  and  he,  thereupon,  went  to  his  own  castle  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  ruminating  on  the  oourse  he  should  pursue  for  the  relief 
of  the  king.* 

AMiough  Charles  complied  with  the  demands  of  his  Scottish  sub« 
jects,  and  heaped  many  fitvours  and  distinctions  upon  tiie  heads  of  the 
leading  covenanters,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  they  entered 
fully  into  the  hostile  views  of  their  brethren  in  the  south,  with  whom  they 
made  comnKHi  cause.  Having  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  England  to 
join  the  parliamentary  forces,  who  had  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
sovereign,  they  attempted  to  gain  over  Montrose  to  their  side  by  offer- 
ing him  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  their  army,  and  promising  to 
accede  to  any  demands  he  might  make ;  but  he  rejected  all  their  offers ; 
and,  as  an  important  crisis  was  at  hand,  he  hastened  to  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  in  company  with 
the  Lord  Ogilvy,  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  king,  and  to  offer 
him  his  advice  and  service  in  such  an  emergency.  Charles,  however, 
either  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Montrose,  who,  to 
the  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  added,  as  he  was  led  to  believe,  a 
desire  of  gratifyii^  his  personal  feelings  and  vanity,  or  overcome  by  the 
calculating  but  fhtal  policy  of  the  marqub  of  Hamilton,  who  deprecated 
a  fresh  war  between  the  king  and  his  Scottish  subjects ;  declined  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Montrose,  who  had  offered  to  raise  an  army  imme- 
diately in  Scotland  to  support  him. 

A  convention  of  estates  called  by  the  covenanters,  without  any 
authority  firom  the  king,  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  he  soon  perceived  from  the 

*  Wishart's  Memoin,  p.  90. 
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c&^eiAuitei'  iiXiA  pix>ceediiig8  of  this  assembly,  the  great  majoritjr  of  which 
yi^  cbVeuaoters,  the  mistake  .'he  had  committed  in  rejecting  the  advic^ 
ifMbntirbse,  'i^tld  he  now  resolved,  thenceforth,  to  be  guided  in  his  planf 
f5if  litiDauitfg  S^btland  to  his  authority  by  the  opinion  of  that  noblein^^ 
A(^iiifM\k^y,  at  a  liieeting  ii^ld  at  Oxford,  between  the  king  and  Mop. 
m^fbi  the  month  of  l!)ecdmber  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  when 
ffi^'  S^jotk  army  was  about  entering  England,  it  was  agreed  that  th^  earl 
of  t^titrim^'im'  Irish  nobleman  of  great  power  and  influence,  who  jkben 
I^CT  lil^'  Oxfoix!,  shouldf  be  sent  to  Ireland  to  raise  auxiliaries  i^itb 
#fi6m'  he  [^fiontd  make  a  descent'  in  the  west  parts  of  Scotland  in  the 
lir^ndi  6t  April  fbllowing';— 4hat  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  com- 
ib^dedth^  rOjral  forces  in  the  north  of  England,  should Himish  Montrose 
^ith  a  paidty  of  hoTSe>  'vt^th  which  be  should  enter  the  south  of  Scotland* 
—iffiai  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  Denn^urk  for  som^ 
troops  of  German  horse ; — and  that  a  quantity  of  arms  should  be  tranisr 
potted 'into  Scodand  from  abroad.* 

'  Instruction's  having  been  given' to  the  earl  of  Antrim,  to  raise  the  Irish 
tev^,  and  Sir  James  Cochran  having  been  dispatched  to  the  continent 
aj  mnbassadbr  for  the  king,  to  procure  foreign  aid,  Montrose  left  Oxford 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  taking  York  and  Durham  in  his  route.  Near 
die' latter  city,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  for 
thet  purpose'  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  party  of  horse  to  escort  him  into 
SMland,  but  all  he  could  procure,  was  about  one  hundred  horse, 
badly  appointed,  with  two  small  bi^ass  field  pieces^f  The  marquis  sent 
oiders  to  the  Kng^s  officers  and  to  the  captains  of  the  militia  in  Cum-; 
be^land  and  Westmoreland,  to  afford  Montrose  such  assistance  as  they 
coold,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,' joined  on  his  way  to  Carlisle  by  eight 
httfitired  foot  and  three  troops  of  horse,  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
Ubiid  Hiilti^su  With  this  small  force,  and  about  two  hundred  horse, 
doiteisting  bf  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  served  as  officers  ul 
QkiiAsky,  France,  or  England,  Montrose  entered  Scotland  on  the  thir- 
teenth'oJF  A{)rll,'  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four.  He  had  not,  however,' 
proceeded  for,  when  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  English  soldiers,  who 
iiinnbffiately  returned  to  England.  In  spite  of  this  discouragement, 
Mbtitrbs^  proc^eddd  on  with  his  small  party  of  horse  towards  Dumfries, 
^hich  surrendered  to  him  without  opposition.  After  waiting  there  a 
fe#  days  in  expectation  of  hearing  some  tidings  respecting  the  earl  of 
Atitri&fy  movements,  without  receiving  any,  he  retired  to  Carlisle,  to 
airc6i  behig  surprised  by  the  covenanters,  large  bodies  of  whom  were 
hearing  about  in  all  directions. 

To  aid  the  views  of  Montrose,  the  king  had  appointed  the  marquis  of 
Rttndy,  On  whose  fidelity  he '  could  rely,  his  lieutenant  general  in  the 
notih  of  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Dumfries  by  Mon- 

•  Wishart, 
f  The'ducheas  of  Newcaatle  sayf^  in  the  memoirs  0/  hor  husbandi  that  the  number  wu 
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troBe,  immediately  collected  a  considerable  Ixxly  of  horj^e  ai^d  fiopt^  9|>jm 
sisting  of  Highlanders  and  lowlanders,  at.Kinc^dine-O'l^eil*  vfUb,t|^e.^« 
tention  of  crossing  the  Cairn-a-Mount ;  but  being  disappoint^  ^  /otifi 
feeing  joined  by  some  forces  from  Perthshirey  Ai^s^aD^J  the  if^i^mfi^ 
which  he  expected,  he  altered  his  steps,  .and  proceeded  towfprds  Abei^e^ 
wliich  he  took*  From  thence  he  dispatched  parties  of  his  trpop^  thn)]ugit^ 
ihe  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  who  brought  in  quantities,  of  horsfj^  aic^ 
arms  for  the  use  of  his  army.  Another  party,  consist|n|^  P^t^'^f^  JMf^^'^. 
and  twenty  horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  commjsnded  by  th^e  ypuf^g  \^!C/^ 
of  Drum  and  his  brother,  young  Gicht,  Colonel  Nathapiel  Qor((io%^i|4 
(!Jolonel  Donald  Farquharson  and  i^tbersy  proceeded^  oontraigir  t^.  j^ 
opiuion  of  the  marquis,  to  the  town  of  Montrose,  which  they  toc^  lul^ 
ope  of  the  bailies,  made  the  provost  prisoner,,  and  threw  some  caniqi]^ 
into  the  sea  as  they  could  not  carry  them  away*  But,  on  hearing  jkhat 
the  earl  of  Kinghpm  was  advancing  upon  them  with  the,  ibreefi.ff 
Angus,  they  made  a  speedy  retreat,  leaving  thirty  pf  tl^eiic  footballing 
them  prisoners.  To  prote(!t  themsdv^  against  tb^  anpy.of,tl)ie,iQa^|iis 
of  Huntly,  the  inhabitants  of  Moray  on  the  no^  pf  th^  Sp^,  ifMse^.^ 
regiment  of  foot  and  three  companies  of.hor^  whicjik  w^i;e  q/oairtiegfed  ia 
^e  town  of  Elgin.  h     ^^    .      .       .  •    i. 

l^en  the  convention  heard  of  the  marquis  of  Hpntly '9  ,pioyemenl;i^ 
they  appointed  the  marquis  of  Argyle  to  raise  aii  ^nny  .to  qu^  tbjs  i^ 
surrec^ion.  He,  accordingly,  assembjled  at  Perth,  a  fo^ce  pf  .fiiie,thoM> 
sand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse  oujb. of  Fife,  A^gp^  Meaxs;^  Argyfo 
and  tl^e  shire  of  Perth,  with  which,  he  advanced  on  Abeideen*.  Huntly^ 
hearing  of  his  approach,  fled  from  Aberdeen  and  retired  to  the  t^ym  fif 
Banfi^,  where,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  disbanded  hi^  aim^*  Tbo 
marquis  himself  thereafter  reti^d  to  Str9.thnaver,  and.toojk.vyfi.hiqire^-' 
dence  with  the  master  of  Reay.  Ai^Ic;,  after  takij^g  possession,  g^, 
Aberdeen,  proceeded  northward  and  took  the  castles  ,of«  Gicht  pnd 
Kellie,  made,  the  lairds  of  Gicht  andyHaddo  prisoners  andj  sent  thew 
to  Edinburgh,  the  la^r  of  whopaij(  along  wjiJi  one  Captain  Logan,  was 
afterwards  beheaded.* 

We  now  return  to  Montrose^  whp,  after  an  ineffectual  aiteoipt  to 
obtain  an  accession  of  force  from  the  army  'of  Prince  Rupert,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  determined  on  again  entering  Scotland  with  hi^ 
little  band.  But  being  desirous  to  l^am  the  exact  situation  of  a^G&ira. 
there,  before  putting  this  resolution  into  effects  he  sent  Lord  Ogilvy  i^d 
Sir  William  Rollock  into  Scotland*  in  disguise,  for  that  purpose.  They 
returned  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  brought  a  spiritless  and  melancholy 
account  of  the  state  of  matters  in  the  north,  where  they  found  the  whole 
passes,  towns,  and  forts,  in  possession  of  the  covenanters,  and  where  no 
man  dared  to  speak  in  fa^^our  of  the  king.  This  intelligence  was  re. 
eeived  with  dismay  by  Montrose*s  followers,  who  now  began  to  think  of  the 

•Gordon  of  Sallaghf  p.  519* 
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best  means  of  securing  their  own  safet;^.  In  tliis  .unpleosai^t  conjuncture 
of  9Sedt9f  Monirose  ,^ed  them  together  to  confiult  them  on  the  line  of 
conduct  they  flhouU  pursue, .  Soj^eafiyifl^d  hiin  to  return  to  Qxforfl  fiod 
inferm  his  mi^esty  of  the  hopeless. 3tat4»  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland^  wliile 
others  gave  an  opinion  that.  he.  shQuM  resign  his  commission,  and  go 
abroad. till  a  moar^  &yourable  opporii^nity  should  occur  of  serviug  the 
king;  bul  the  chiyalsoias  aod  undaunted  spirit  of  M/mtrose,  disdaineid 
to  JfoUow  eithep  oi  these  coursesi  and  he  received  upon  th^  4e0l^ra^.  exr 
pe^nt  of  venturing  info  the  very  heart  of.  Spotiaod,  with  only  o|ie.<^ 
t«o»  eompaiiioiis».  in  the  hope  ,of  .beiiig  able .  to.  rally  rousid  his,  penoa.  p, 
§one  •  sufficient  to  support,  the  deelioing  hateresta  Qf  his,  sQvei^igp^ .      . , , 

JStma%  oommunieated  this  intenti^r  priyatejky  to  I/u^d  Ogfjlvy,  h^.  p^ 
unde^hia  charge  the  few  geatleflBien  who  had  remained  fzutihiul  tQ  him*  that 
he  inight  conduct  thew  to  the  king;  and  haying  aocmpp^ed.  them.  HjO.  a 
distance^  he  itithdre^  from  tiiem  ola«deBtinel|yj  leaving  hia  s^nrantSy  horae^ 
and  baggage  behind  him,  and  returned  to^Cajrlisle,    Hairing.  prc^piM^d 
himseif'for  his  jcmmeyi. he  selected  Sir  William  BoUocl^  a  gentleaaaii/of 
trwd'bonoar^andoxteSilrilMddytoraocottiqpanyhlvk  .Qi^guiseda&a^pxMm* 
and  ridfng:upott  a  lean,  woitaHOutliorve,  and  leadi^aDotber  4»^  Iris Jiiandi. 
McriiitroBe  passed  for  Sibbald'saervan^^  iu  which -confiUtionv  and  r^^g^ilgr 
he  proeee<lsd  to<the  borders    The  parity  had  not  proc^ed^i  fticwlie^  auk 
oecmnrenoe  took  plaee^  which  considetabiydtseofDceried.tbeiVv  '  JMCeetiiig 
with  a  8icfotti$h  soldier^  \^ho  had  aerml  under  -the  iiMff(|ui9.QC/Newci0tIe- 
iniEnglaikC^  he,  after  passihg  RoDobk  and  SibbM*  wunt-iip:tothe>iaat(f 
qtds,  and  itbcostM  himby  Mei  niimeJ  iMontnne  tdd  himi  that  he!  ww. 
qtHe  misteken?  butthe-ooldier  being  positiyei  and  jxtdging  Hbfk  tkfi* 
niarqttiai^vte  coneerri^  in  steM*  imperttot  affidrv  ve^        iwithA'iioilQk' 
fenance*wlliolt  betoioeied  a  kind'heart,  ^DoBotl  knoir  my  lorilmarqult 
of  Mohtrbs^nrell'  enbugh  ?    Bofc'gtv  your  way»  andf  Grod  J^e  'With'yws/'f 
WHen  Montrose  skwthat  he  could  iiot  preserve'  an  iacognatoiftoBa^thtf 
penetratingeye'  of  the  sddiiir,  he  gsve'Inm  somis  money  and  dismissed ; 

1%is  occurrence  excited  alarm  id  the  mind,  of  Montiiose,  andimade 
hhn  laccelerate  'his*  Journey^     Widilh  four  days  he  arrh^ediat  thefhoaed^ 
of'Tutlibetton;  among  the  hmsxieartbelTay,  wiuoh  belonged' to  Patnek 
Oraham  of  tnekbrakie,  his  cousin^  and  a  royidnt    No'situatfoh^'Was. 
bettet  fitt^d'fbr  concocting  his  ptos^and  fbr  comnnmioatingtwitiL.thO0i!l' 
chins'  and  the  gentry  of^  the  sldjohiing  lowlands  who  stood  well  affdctod 
to  ihe  king.    It  fermed,  infiicti  a  centre,  or  pohd  J'a/iput  to  the  rvfs^ 
ist^*  of  the*  Highlands  and  the  adjohiing  lovlaikds,  fivm  whieb  a  peett^ 
regular  communication  could  be  kept  up,  without  any- of  tho0e<darig«n 
wliieh  tl^uld' ha^e  arisen  in  the  Icwlands.  '>    <•'  .-^ 

For  some  days  Montrose  did  not  venture  •to  appeitr  among  the  yiesopfe 
In  the' neighbouiiioodj  not  did' he  con^der  himself  safe^even^iiy  TiJiSbeL 

•  Wishart,  p,  64. 
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ton  house,  but  passed  the  night  in  an  objure  cottage,  and  in  the  daj 
time  wandered  alone  among  the  neighbonrh^  mountaiiMy  nminaftiBg 
over  the  strange  pecutiarity  of  hi9  sitnatioD,  and  waiting  the  retnra  of 
hiff  fellow-travellers,  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  collect  intettigence  on 
the  state  of  tlie  kingdom.  These  meflsengers  came  back  to  him  after 
some  days*  absence,  bringing  with  them  tiie  most  cheeiless  accounts 
of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  persecutions  which  the  royal« 
ists  strifered  at  the  hands  of  tiie  coyenaoters.  Among  other  distressing 
pieces  of  intelligence  they  oommunieirted  to  Montrosa  the  pvematnre 
and  nnsvccessfb)  attempt  of  tile  mavqiiis  of  Huntly  m  fiivoor  of  the  royal 
oaase,  and  of  his  retreat  to  Strathnaver  to  avoid  the  fniy  of  his  enemies. 
These  accounts  greatly  affected  Montrose,  who  was  grieved  to  Had  that 
the  Gordons,  who  were  stem  royalistar  should  be  exposed,  by  the  iiban* 
domnent  of  their  drie^  to  the  revenge  of  their  encaNea;  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  as  soon  as  he  sbonld  be  enabled  to  nnfurl 
the  royal  standard  the  tide  of  fortune  would  turn. 

WtnSe  cogitatiBg  on  the  coarae  he  shoidd  pvrsae  la  tins  oonjoncimre, 
a  report  reached  bim  irom  some  shepherds  on  tiie  hiUs,  that  a  body  <^ 
Insh  troops  bad  landed  in  the  West,  and  was  advaneiag  througli 
the  Highlands.  Montrose  at  once  condaded  tint  these  were  the 
amiliaries  whom  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  nadertaken  to  send  hiai  Ibiir 
months  beinre,  and  such  they  profved  to  be.  This  force,  which  amoaated 
to  fifteen  baadred  men,  was  under  the  command  of  Aleaander  Maodon- 
aid,  son  of  a  gendcaum  of  lona,  named  CoQ  Mac^Gfllaapic  Maedonahi, 
who  had  been  greatly  pefsaduted  b^^  the  Barl  of  Argyle.  Macdondd 
had  arrived  ear^  in  Jaly,  sittecD  hundred  aad  forty^oar,.  soMng  the 
Hebrides,  and  bad  kaded  and  takaa  the  castles  of  Meigray  aad  Kinloch 
Abo.  He  had  ^en  diaeadlMyrked  his  forces  in  Knoydart,  where  1m 
expeeled  to  be  joinedhythe  nuDrqin  of  Hantly  and  the  earl  of  Seafbrth. 
Aa  he  advanced  auto  the  interior  he  cGiyatdied  the  fiery  cross  for  the 
parpose  of  snmmoaing  the  dans  to  his  standard ;  bat,  altboagh  the  cross 
was  caniei  tlm>ugh  a  large  extent  of  eoualry,  even  to  Aberdeen,*  he 
was  only  jdned  at  first  by  the  Cbm-Dooald,  nndar  the  cqptam  of  Qan- 
Reaakl^andthelakdefGlflBgarf.  The  menims  of  Argyle  odkctcd  an 
army  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Macdonald ;  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Ireland,  he  sent  some  shops  ti  war  to  Loch  £ishord,  where  Macdonald's 
Heet  lay,  which  enured  or  destroyed  them.  This  loss,  while  it  frns- 
trated  an  intention  Macdonald  entertained  of  returning  to  Ireland,  in 
censequence  of  the  disappointment  he  had  met  with  in  not  being  jdned 
by  the  chms^  stuntdated  him  to  fkrther  exertions  in  continuing  his 
much,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Montrose. 

As  Macdonald  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  Montrose's  movements,  and 
thought  it  likely  that  he  might  be  still  at  Carlisle,  waiting  till  he  should 
hear  of  Macdonald's  arrival,  he  sent  letters  to  him  by  the  hands  of  a  confi* 

*  Spalding. 
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hTliia>^g8iitletaa]i^iidio  knew  not)iing'<of  MontvoseVi  oretuni'  to  S^MiaMd, 

ihtnong  IttckUj  aMBiamiioatedto  Mr  €ri«haiB<tli6  secret  othiaatg  enttttttfed 

Aiith';kttars>jt4»  }uB>MiinnjBiii>' Mooftrose» •  Graham'  ^fiered^  to*  M«  Ithkn 

i4«lciydkliy«rod:to  Afontroa^,  tiiMgh.|ie<ahouMtTtde't6'<3arMeM(in^^ 

vTJia  geniieauUi'iii  ^uaiMBoa*  ^bea  delhai^  tha  letters  to'QMAttdij «iid 

MiOntarotelnviiig^racenned''tUmf  wrote  aa  aii^     M  if  fitHHf  Ottfltil^  in 

.whidi  (ba ireonested  Maodanald  to  keep^up  hb  epii^is^  that  htf  iv'o^iid'adon 

tibe  $c6nadiby'>a.aeeBtiHdb]e'niiifefeein)etit''attd^al' geifterid  aiCht^blNM, 

end  hatoidefred'bim  #idi  alleoqieiMtleft  t^  nareh  down  i^ 

'fisuig  oik«  Atholeaa  the  pfanoe  of  Ms  Madekrojea^MoMWise  fe  saM  tc^^te 

been  actuated  by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the'ftddity  and  loyally  oP'Vhe 

.iiAiliale^men^^aiMibyalngbopiiiionof  •bail'  couH^e.    They  lay; be^des, 

i-attdcr  many  oiAigiitMnM  to  hkaaelil  and  he  ealeidated that  he  had  Only 

to  appear  amoiigtheDi  tO'comniaiid  Ckeir  serviced  in  the  cavM  of  thdr 

« fliMreraigiw 

J ^^WttwMBMxmM  reo^ivkl'tiiese  inBtructions,  he  marched  td^Ms 

t  AtMe^  bni'  iti  pasBing  through  Badenoch  he  was  fihreatetted  with  tR 

'attack'bylho  eark  of  8«itiiei4and  and  fleafbrfh,  at  the  bead' Of  some  of 

dkelr  people,  and  by  the'  FVazers,  Grants,  Rosses,  and  Munroes,  and  other 

iMbabitaots  of  Moray ^  wh6  had  assembled  at  tbe'top  Of  Strtitiisp^';  Vut 

'Maodooald"yery  cantiotiMy  avoids  them,  and  hastenied'  into  *Atfiole. 

lOn  arriying'tn  Ath^Macdoaaid  was  coldly  received  bji^  t&e'peojil^  of 

that  as  weOea  the  smtobndbig  couitry,  who  doubted  whether  be  had 

luiyattUMirity  from  the  king  rand 'besides  they  hesitated  to  phu3e  thein- 

/adves  iSMtor  the  eomoiBnd  of  a  person  of  neither  noble  nor  andtait 

ttiaedge,  and  wiMMn  ihey  ooniidersd  an'vpstart    This  bded^fon  m^t 

h»ve  prsifed  ftrtal  to  Maodonald,  who  was  doscly  pressed  tn  Ini^  rear  by 

(He  axwy  of  Afgyle,  had  tiot  these  antoward  deUbemtions  been  instantly 

iput  an  okl  to  by  the  atvital  of  Mbafrose  at  Blair,  irhet^  MacdonaHf  hid 

ifiidedhlahaadMqQtftteM.    MontMse  had  traveled  seventy  mfles  onTbol, 

Im' a 'highland  drnsv'  wMompMoied  by  Psftrick  Gndiaija,  his  coosia,  as  his 

g«ddeb*'-  Hia  appeAran^s  was  haSed  by  Inscoonttymen  with  eveiy  de- 

Vionstration  <if  joy,  and  they  immediatdy  made  him  a  spotitaneous  ofo* 

'  of  their  asrviees. 

1' .  Aocoidiag^»  «a  the  ftflowing  day,  4he  AAhoie-ittea  to  the  number  of 

« about  eight>n]idrad,  oonaialag  dudly  of  the  Stewarts  and  RobeHaona,  pat 
.  Ihemselvea  nader  arma  and  flocked  to  tiie  standard  of  Montrose.  Thua, 
m.iitde.moi«  thun  twcaty^four  hoars,  Montrose  saw  idmadf  at  the  head 
of  aferoe  inwards  of  two  thouaand  men,  animated  by  an  eBtthmoastic 
attachment  to  his  paiaoa  and  to  tlie  conse  which  he  had  espoused.  The 
^atiattidiaaiy  coatrast  between  his  present  commanding  podtion^  and 
the  aitoatiao  m  vldoh  he  was  placed  a  few  days  before,  as  a  finf om 
wandertt  anoag  the  mountssas,  produced  a  powerfoi  elfect  upon  tile 
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,iimil)M'.Qf  hj^tenteifyriae^ivlth ttfae 'eBgenieniof  ailmajwdiciiocmsid^rfed 
.iicltt«l  ^^ertifiit^  :-,bnpn«wiwl'iHtb''di^md^iesai^afTaiistmg  wltbi»oaipittide, 
),()#YftJilfmPiiii^e^  SOli«.<4in<qiie«tIo^  itk0>had'fodknFcldiiitise  aiUy 

,.(4«ivW^^9^a^tP'wMiA  ^lopma^ikiit^  bettte:tewil6'«itooi]te>iFilh<ieM^ 
i;tfigp,.empri^  4i«d  4ef6«lfKl'  bW'  aditlffMary;!  bii*>.«ie!i>.a7pl«iiiidid  'nbt 
,  fu;cQrd  i^th  tixB  deoigaa .  of*  MQ«ilff)#e>  -  wlio  rctoobred  •  to  opki^  ihA  b«n- 
.p^g9  «b  oBce  io  ^e  lowtaad^  aiid  tttisigpwToaitfdeiite.  t#tfaefidw^ 
,f^)4.^uFpq]l£i&.^f  Uie  Ung*'    <  ti      .  •    t    ,<  ,.;  f    111 

^..f.Ia.pcunHianQQ  of  this  det^m»atioD,  he  pHlMs  smalLanny.iHifeuttibn 
,  ltt\e  fi^e  dao?"  4ov;ard^ .  SKmthdim^^.  'm  paMuig  thionigh  irUeh^  hereapteted 
/,t;pi,b(^,  jowi^d  hj  ^ome  oi  tbk^iahfihitMito  of' tb«l}  and  tbe-iaiyptmcng 

country.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  forward  a  messenger  witb-«(frieMAy 
,*i;f^ifi^  |Q,j^^e.<|k<Ieiaie8«s>  of  .t«Bitint«iitfoQ.4o  pMS  teoiigll(tli^uh«ii^^Atry, 
,)>ulti4l^t|^.of  t«d^iqg  .^hw  lA  gpqd  jwtf  .til^  m«ttiea|ked  tlwiiaertmiger 
i^pj^^,}^%f^^  theire^  Q^.la^  nrwy.  >  Thi^  viag^r^oh^d  aitUck/^si^iexBs- 
,.ppc*it^  M^Q^  tl^it  hj^^9i;<pr^.hi«in#p,  ^b^npas^ioshy  Wf^ein^OMtfie, 
j^f^c^Jtkoloi^qd^k  t;l;MStQf|ai«]yi^i^,ta  p}u^d€^Md4^^ 
./fflj^  fo  hurni  tjbjw,  ]?^i>«|«m  wi,,orci^  iirj^iph  iwas  , Ul^on^  ;obC![(f^  >  He 
,.p?ji^<^  j^l^at  ,tlu^,  ejK^jjte.  ftf,  sijMinqMgpy  .T««^fiaqiiMi}vifoi)}d^se9fe.faa^^ 
.  )jfief|i4  Ji^if.tq4^.'9*«V  ^bft  Wight. bft,di^|K>B^  1p  imitate  the rci*- 

,^^^%  Qf,l|l^.  We^wiw«l  frQff*  fcWi9«ipg.ft;siDail«r  oonnso-i  2iQt«titbstaiid- 
,fflg..tbe  .tinae.^pf^ntjw.na^killg  .the*e  r^ii«ak,.,M(mtfOi«if)«rtiJdL»the  Tay 
.,^^  aj^ftf  to<frce8^tibe,ftap>frctfw»ife'W^ 

.y^eiyj&Bj^ Pfi^t vamfuag*    Hfihad.^  the (iq[^it raq««A(ioC>thieiAtbob- 

jp^n,  them^ve?^,pl«^.thfm  W9d€ff  theeQiiuitaQd  of/hiirJdi>8|ii»m  ^^i^- 

,  triidf,  Gr;>ht93i9  <^,  Ip^hpre(|n%,andh0  ii«w,s^t  Um  £$rwiird.^h  atadiKt^ 

jpj9^io  re^nnoi^  J|iohl»waMeMiooBiTisl«lrnedwitb  ulfiHrmattOli'jbldit 

bp  had..Q|)9erY^  «,|)iMr^of  .aiqwfd/iii6a,atatioil94  viMii>t>tbfiiMi.ofHBil- 

cbaol^y..    Qu  ipqivMy^.  Ii^ntrose  ^Mectnk)^  that  tbi«  >l>9^  w«»ieo«9- 

I9an4e4  by  Lord,  Boipoiil^  eldest  ^(m:lQt^hQ yE^lolMmU^Ai  wAhy 

Sir  John  Drummond,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  both  of  Wiboiit  weite  Ins 

I  xe^^(^#»    Xh^.  fore«.  ia  qiuustia»)  wbioh  cpntfstedi  of diboiit  (fiiie'iiQitfdred 

n^Qr.was  on  its  vay  to  F^ihrto  j^  the  crfAi«rii»Y8intaEtin^ttoop»'tvlio 

^,^r^  stationed  there»,  . M^Jtatrose  imnaditfldy jnaitdiedDip te this ifodf, 

.;with  th^  intentij9iH  if  be  .couU  iu>t  pre^Ailon  then  %^  pntt  him^of  dttkok- 

ing  tbepo^but  before  k»  had  approaehcd  suflloienfly  near,  -  Lord  Kilpotit, 

.Mflpo  had  a^cert»^a€d  .that  Montrose  oovunasidedy  sent  some  of  his-  pridoi- 

pal  oi9ieers  to  him  to  ascertain  what  kis  irib^ct  vaa  ia  ihfia  admuMlBg. 

jMoi^^ose  havu^g  ..expjdiined  his  views  .and.- stated  tfaat-he  aoted;by  tte 

l^ngls  authoriibty)  and  havii^  entirea^  them  to  return 't<^  their,  atteghmce, 

they  and  the  whole  of  their  party  immediately  joined  him*     This  new 

accession  augmented  Montrofi^'$. » n]iy  to  «bout  three  thousand  men. 
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'  Motitroe^  hovr  kanied  torn  his  seir  «Uies,'  thattbe  ^oy^mrtftwn  htd 
ass^mbltid  their 'Ibrdes  in  great  muabo^at  Perth«  and  that  tk«y:la|r'  ihmn 
i<raitidg  fbr  Ida  Aptm>adt«  Tht  ■  cov^naawliny  •  atMy»  in-fiusiii^waaiauafv 
Hiaii  double  thiit  of  Montreal^  anoantkig  to  abantaixtlHKipnBdfiKil 
aad'sevtii  hiliidred  hoiMi  towhkh  w^  'attached  fbvr.piaoea  «f  jartil* 
terry.  MohtfMer,  on  the- other haad^  bad  act  •aiagla'baraeiliaaf  aad^bttt 
ihtee  hbraea,  in^o  of  ^rUeh  irete^hk^wn  aae, and  the  other  fiir  tiMt 
of  Sir  William  RoUoefc,  and  beekles  he  had  no  artiUery.  YetwiOiaiich 
a  deeided 'dl^ityi  MotAraae  resolved'  to  BHirtsh  diaeatly  to  ilileith  ouid 
altaek  the  enemy.  *  He-  a^pean  to  haivvrbeaB  iaflnenoed  in'thia 
liiti<»  by  the  oon^deratioa  of  the  near  j^iradmity  of  Argyk  witk, 
army,  and  die  danger  in  which  he  would  be  placed  by  bdngihenuaad 
in  bytwd  hostile  amriea^aaid  lie  oemhi  oidy  axpaet  to  anroidjaeh.aD 
emiMUTaiidment  by  Tiaking  an  immediate  eagagament 

Ab  the  day  waa  too  &r  admneed  to  prdoeed  'to  IVrthi  Mootroae.or* 
dered  his  men  to  bhonack  during  the  night  idboui  thna.  mUas  from.  Ban 
chbnty,  and  began  his  mareh  by  dawn  of  4d.yv  Aa  uootttis  Lord  Bieho^ 
the  dominandef'of  tiie  covemmtiiig  army,  heu^of  Moptfosa's  appoooah* 
he  I^  Perth  and  drew  np  hit  army  oa-Tippermiiiis  a  pretty  eztenaive 
plain  bietween  ibur'and  flVe  ladles  west  from  the  idwn^  Reserving  to 
himself  the  cotamotnd  of  (he  right  Wing^  he  -cemmitled  the  ekii^  of 
the  left  to  Sir  Jtin^  86ot,  an  M€  and'  aldlfol  oAoer,  who  had 
termed  with  grea;l!  hotioarin  the'  Venetian  army  raMi4o  the  eaii  of  Tul- 
bardiii^,  UrehtiiiBted  the  oommstod^  of  the*  seMiti«4  The:  hone  were 
cRilded'and  placM'on  <ftf6h  Wihg^WfCh'the  «ie#«f  aunitnttdingitheaniy 
Of 'M<Mlti[M»;  shotfkr'he'vi^ntare'to  attoek  lAietn  'ini  tMv  paaitiott.  Aa 
sb6n"as  Mbntrote  fiir&dv^A  tte  en^taiy^  tlfas  dHMU^pj  in  batda  «ivay» 
hfe  miLde  th^  n^ceteJ^  dtat^oaitioiit 'feir  attackidg  4hem J  'To'^oonnteraet 
as  inach  aa  potribl^  the  iiabiget  Mting  to  «iieh  »  amall*  body  of  men, 
unprotected  by  ekvafay,  fWkn'tho 'extended  litie  of  the  oovenanters, 
Moritfbae  endtevotired  to  Mdte  hfia'  line  aa  eatentive  aifiDsaibie  with 
saiety,'by  limithig  hl^  Mea  todifee^men  deep^  Aatfae  Iriah  had  neither 
swords  nor  pilces  to  Oppose  Iho  leflvttliy,  they' wei«  «tationed>ia  the  oan- 
tre  of  the  line,  s^nd  the  Hi^lsnders^w'he^wem  provided  with  awords 
ahd  Loohab^r  axes,  were  placed  km  i^  wingt^  as^bettefr  iltodto  resiat 
th^'att^^lcs  of'the  cavdr^.  Sbnue  of  the^  HighlandeTC- wesot  iiwwover, 
quite  de^ltutA  of  artns  of  every  deiM^ptlon>  and  it  ia  related  on  di»  au- 
thority of  an  eye  witness,  that  Montrose  teeing  their  faelpleas  oonditioo, 
thus  quaintly  addre^d  thein  :-^*It  is^  true  you-  have  no^araaaryoar 
eiieiAies,  howeverj  httVe  plenty.  My  adnoe,  thereibvey  is,  that  as  there 
happens  to  be  a  great  abundance  of  stones-  upon  thia  moor^'ievay  man 
should  provide  himself,  in'  the  first  plaoe,  with  as  stout  a  stone  aa  he 
can  well  manage,  rush  up  to  the  first  covenanter  he  meets,  beat  out  his 
brains,  take  his  sword,  and  then,  I  believe,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  how  to 
proceed."*     This  advice,  as  will  be  seen,  was  really  acted  upon.     As 

«  Gentleman*s  Ma^.  xvi.  p.  153. 


] 
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MontroM  wm  «l]iioBt.d60Utute  offowd^ri  teordetredtbe  JLmh  ^rpe»  lo 
kuftbaiid  their  fire  tSi  Ihoy  slM^uid^oiiie  cjoee  tp  tfie  focm^i  i^d  jfit^Y  ^.  «- 
multBMmiir  diBduurga.  fix>m  A*  threeimk^  (the,  froqt  pml^,  koeeiipgn)  to 
aandl  ^heiCBemy  theieefter  as  iher  be9^  ooid<JL  To  oppo6(&  tjbe  leii  ifring 
ofi  tii0  eDTenanteM)  oommttaded  by  Sir  J«ni«»  Scot^  Mootinte ,  topk 
lipoB  .hioHelf  the  conMBand  .of  iMftown  right,,  pb^pg  Lc44  J^^pont  at 
the  head  10^  the  left^  and  'MaodeMld}  Jiui  ^myor-ge^oraL  py^r  the 
oaitr^  "  i  

Duringithe  progrcai  of  these  Mia«geiiieiitfl^^oplFO^  aoxiove  to  iQMsro 
the>eAi0ioii  of  faioeii^  di^>atehed  ««  4wcoii^liAed  ypiu;ig  iif»hIeiimD^ 
oitaied  Dnnniiiondy  ddeetao*  of  Lord  ,MAdarfy«  '^  with  a.  meMag^.  to 
the:<cbie&  of  the  Doveaenteni'  anny^  importing  that  h^  as  well  as  his 
royal  nasteiv  by  whose  epminisaWit  he  a«t(td»  had  th^  atmost  al^hor- 
renoe  to  shed  the  faloodof  bis  nowfArYim^  andth^i  it  was  their  first 
and  mosl^eamest  wishiio  obtain  «  vicU^  witboi^  l^Ioodshed ;  and.ihis 
■ugbl'be  fompaMiwI  by  both 4HEnues' fit  thoJaq»o  iiim^  i^  without  tryii^g 
tike  ddobtftd  ehaBoeoC  e  batfle»  th^  W49ild  h^  dqw^i  their.arms  and  re- 
tttm-itai' their  dulir'mid  obedience  to  the  sovereign*  ^e  enured  th^m 
thal^  Ibp  his  owa  part*  he  apmed  at  Jieithei::  the  places  Qo^  honour* 
estates  nor U^e^. of  anyiof  hif  feUow  anlyect^  for.  whom*  on  the  oon- 
tniry^  bo  enterlaiited  th^igrsatest  effn^tion  ;  all  that  he  d^eired  of  theoii 
and  ha  obtested  it  meet  /earnestly  in  the  n^xoe  of  .God»  was  to  conaolt 
thehr  ownsafety^  and •hearkei)  to  Im ad^io^ ;. xvor. any  lounger  abatinately 
rsfase  Ao  ttust  to  tha  eleweneyi  iiuth  and  protectioiv  of  so.  good  a  ki^g, 
wto»  as  ha  had  Utheiio  fiiUy  ooymdi^  with  the  denandii  of  his.  Seots 
siftbjeets  as-io  mafibers  both  eiyil  ond  religious^  thoiJ^  to  the  veiy  p^al 
detrimest  x)f  his  prerfig4tiire»  so  h/Q  was  stjiU  ready.  Uke  a  n^ost  indMlge^t 
parent)  though  proYoked  by  repeivked-  iqjuri^  to  en^br^ce  them  with 
open  ann%  when  eonnineed  of  their  error»  and  becpme  sijJbmiasiye!.  But 
if  ihey  shoald  still  oontiliue. obstinate  in  their  rjebeUion,.  he, called,  Qod 
to  witttessythal  he  was  forced  by  their  own  Mubbopmesa  iipto.thp.  present 
eneoaAteTi  for  the  oonsequenoes  of  whi^  they  aJooe.  wer^  to  b^.answfp:- 
aUe."  *  •  Insteadi  however,  ioC  returning  any  answ^  to,  this  .^essage, 
they  seiaed  the  messengery.  aiMieent  hum  to  Perth  u^der  ai^  es^rt»,  with 
ftn  intimatioBi  that>i  on  obtaining  a  victpyry  qver  h^^  jnaster^  they  ^puld 
execwiehim.  Indeed  thjD  probability  .of  a  defeat  seem^  n^yejc^  for  a 
BftOBient^  to  hwv9  entered  into  the  imaginatiops  of  the  eoyenanters,  and 
they  had  been  assured  by  Eredenck  CamiM^chae^ .  a,  minister  wl^o .  had 
preacbed .  to  them  the  same  day^  being  Sunday,  the  first  of  September) 
*f  that  if  ever  God  <spoke  truth  out  of  his  pipu^th,  he  promieed  them, 
ia  the  name  of  God»  a  certain,  yictqiry  that  d£^/'  ^ 

Ail  hopesy  thereforey  of  an  accommodation  beii^g  put  an  end  to^.  both 
armies,  after  advancing  towards  each  other^  remained  motionless  for  a 
short  time  as  if  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack;  but  this  state  of  matters 

•  Wfahart,  p.  79.  f  Had,  p.  T7. 
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WHS  ppeedily  pjut  an  end  to.bjf^j^i^/a^Ys^jip^pf  A.«^ectftkin>wBkuig  ffirty 

of  ^th^.c9JfenaiitMiigj  arnjy,  fpf  .tk^.,4pttWa,.pyipp^pf.,riyw^^^ 
atteptioR  pf  ]yjiQntr9s^,,afl/^  iq4ue|ng.hi^.tfQ9pS)jtq,^^y#,AM}f\iPiltB,im 
tbfp,  cjeate  flqnfusiQ?^,  ^fi^g^th^fli  ^  ,^^^ti  ftjpqtwer  J^^epfc  Jtia>JPW!  AlMwk 
an^  9oi^}^ted.jbim3elt^tl>'9^l^g.,^^^  f^^,iQ^i«Pif49(9«^lb^ 

Lord  brommo^n^^and,  t^if,  |i^y.,war)9j  i|9Vit^,^  1^^.6^\pm^ffM  Acd 
back  upon  the  main  body  in  great  disorder.  This  tririal  affair  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day  for  the  covenanters,  many  of  whom  were  undisci- 
plined, seeing  the  unexpected  defeat  of  Lord  Dnimmond's  party,  became 
quite  dispirited,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  which  indicated  a  dispo- 
sition  for  immediate  flight.  .The  confusion  into  which  the  main  body 
had  been  thrown  by  the  retreat  of  the  advanced  party,  and  the  indeci- 
sion which  seemed  now  to  prevail  in  the  covenanters'  army  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reverse,  were  observed  by  the  watchful  eye  of  Montrose, 
who  saw  that  the  fiivourable  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  had  ar- 
rived. He,  therefore,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  advance,  who,  imme* 
diately  setting  up  a  loud  shout,  rushed  forward  at  a  quick  pace  towards 
the  enemy.  They  were  met  by  a  random  discharge  firom  some  cannon 
which  the  covenanters  had  placed  in  front  of  their  army,  but  which  did 
little  or  no  execution.  When  sufficiently  near,  Montrose's  musketeen 
baited,  and,  as  ordered,  poured  a  volley  into  the  main  rank  of  the 
covenanters,  which  immediately  gave  way.  The  cavalry  of  the  cove* 
nanters,  thereupon,  issued  from  their  stations  and  attacked  the  royalists, 
who,  in  their  turn,  defended  themselves  with  singular  intrepidity. 
While  the  armed  Highlanders  made  ample  use  of  their  Lochaber  axes 
and  swords,  the  Irish  steadily  opposed  the  attacks  of  the  horse  with 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets;  but  the  most  effective  annoyance  which 
the  cavalry  met  with,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  unarmed 
Highlanders,  who  having  supplied  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  stones, 
as  suggested  by  Montrose,  discharged  them  with  wdl  directed  aim  at 
the  horses  and  their  riders.  The  result  was,  that  afier  a  short  struggle, 
the  cavalry  were  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  While  this  con- 
test was  going  on,  another  part  of  Montrose's  army  was  engaged  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  covenanting  army,  under  Sir  James  Scott,  but 
although  this  body  made  a  longer  and  more  determined  resistance,  and 
galled  the  party  opposed  to  them  by  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  they 
were  at  last  overpowered  by  the  Athole-men,  who  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  broad  swords,  and  cut  down  and  wounded  a  considerable 
number.  The  route  of  the  covenanters  now  became  general.  The  horse- 
men saved  themselves  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses;  but  during  the 
pursuit,  which  was  kept  up  to  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  many 
hundreds  of  foot  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  made  prisoners,* 

*  There  is  a  great  difcrepancy  between  contemporary  writers  as  to  the  number  kill- 
ed. Wishart  states  it  at  2000;  Spalding  at  1300,  and  800  prisoners;  though  he  sayt 
thai  some  reckoned  the  number  at  1500  killed.     Gordon   of   Sallagh  mentions  only 
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March  of  MontixMe  acroa  the  Tay  to  Collaoe — Assassination  of  Lord  Rilpont— Marcbea 
through  Angus  and  the  Meams— Joined  by  the  Earl  of  Airly  and  others — Battle  of 
Aberdeen — Suplneneas  of  the  Gordons — March  of  Aiigyle  to  Strathbogie—Retreat  of 
Montrose  through  Badenoch->Seoond  March  of  Montrose  to  the  North — Battle  of 
Fyvie — Retreat  of  Montrose  to  Strathbogie— Desertions  in  his  Ranks — Retires  into 
Badenoch  and  Athole — Montrose  enters  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  which  he 
Marches  to  Lochness— Argyle  enters  Lochaber— Battle  of  Inverlochy. 


MoNTROSB  now  entertained  confident  expectatioiu  that  many  of  the 
Royalists  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  would 
join  him;  but  after  remaining  three  days  at  Perth,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  rallying  about  his  standard,  he  had  tiie  mortification  to 
find,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lords  Dupplin  and  Spynie,  and  a 
few  gentlemen  from  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  who  came  to  him,  his  antici- 
pations were  not  to  be  realized.  The  spirits  of  the  Royalists  had  been 
too  much  subdued  by  the  severities  of  the  covenanters  for  them  all  at 
once  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  the  issue  of  what  they  had  Icmg 
considered  a  hopeless  cause;  and  although  Montrose  had  succeeded  in 
dbpersing  one  army  with  a  greatly  inferior  force,  yet  it  was  well  known 
that  that  army  Mras  composed  of  a  raw  and  undisciplined  militia,  and 
thai  the  covenanters  had  still  large  bodies  of  well  trained  troops  in  the 
field. 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  understanding  that  the  earl  of 
Argyle  was  &st  approaching  with  a  large  army,  Montrose  crossed  the 
Tay  on  the  fourth  of  September,  directing  his  course  towards  Cupar 
Angus,  and  encamped  at  night  in  the  open  fields  near  Collace.  His 
object  in  proceeding  northward  was  to  endeavour  to  raise  some  of  the 
loyal  clans,  and  thus  to  put  himself  in  a  sufficiently  strong  condition  to 
meet  Argyle.  Montrose  had  given  orders  to  the  army  to  march  early 
next  morning,  but  by  break  of  day,  and  before  the  drums  had  beat,  he 
was  alarmed  by  an  uproar  in  the  whole  camp.  Percesjiving  his  men  run- 
ning to  their  arms  in  a  state  of  fury  and  rage,  Montix>se,  apprehensive 
that  the  Highlanders  and  Irish  had  quarrelled,  immediately  rushed  in 
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among  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  to  pacify  them,  but  to  his  great  grief 
and  dismay,  he  ascertained  that  the  confusion  had  arisen  from  the  as« 
sassination  of  his  valued  friend  Lord  Kilpont,  who  now  lay  before  him 
weltering  in  his  blood.  He  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  blind  fury  of  one 
of  hb  own  vassals,  James  Stuart  of  Ardvoirlich,  with  whom  he  had  slept 
the  same  night,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Lord  Kilpont's  father,  the  earl  of  Airth,  had  frequently  warned 
him  against  continuing  his  intimacy  with  this  man,  whom  he  always  sus* 
pected,  but  he  disregarded  his  fiither's  injunctions,  and  put  himself  entirely 
under  the  guidance  of  this  perfidious  person.  It  is  asserted  that  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  Lord  Kilpont  joined  Montrose,  and  that  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  covenanters  he  formed  a  design  to  assassinate 
Montrose  or  his  major-general,  Macdonald;  but  as  he  thought  that  he. 
could  not  carry  his  plan  into  execution  without  the  assistance  of  his  too 
confiding  friend,  Lord  Kilpont,  he  endeavoured  to  entice  him  te  concur 
in  his  wicked  project  '  He,  therefore,  on  the  night  in  question  slept  with 
his  lordship,  and  having  prevailed  upon,  him  to  rise  and  take  a  walk  in  the 
fields  before  daylight,  on  the  pretence  of  refreshing  themselves,  he  th^e 
disclosed  his  horrid  purpose,  and  entreated  his  lordship  to  concur 
therein.  Lord  Kilpont  rejected  the  base  proposal  with  horror  and  a 
virtuous  indignation,  which  so  alarm^  Stuart, -that^*  afraadles^hisTlord^ 
ship  might  discover  the  matter,  he  suddenly  drew  his*  dirk  and  w^uniie# 
his  lordship  mortally  in  'several  "placesb  Stuart^  thereupon,  fled,  and. 
killed  in  passing,  a  sedtinel  who  stood  'in  -his  wagl  \A  {^iirsult  fotlnM^d,' 
but,  owing  to' the  darkness <of  the  ihoming  whieh  prevehted  his  {^ursuters 
from' seeing  beyond 'the  length  of  th^ir  pikes^  he  made 'h«  escape** 
and  •thereafi:er  joined  the  £ak  of  Argyle>  who  gave  him  a  oommiSBion 
in  his  army  in  reward  for  what  in  those  times,  'stnd^  by  tme*  class  of*  per- 
sons, was  eonsidel-ed  tf  not  a'taoeritoriotis,  at'least'fkr'freim  accn^ 
demiiatory  actibn.  "     *.     ■    •     '  .».       -  t      i  )'i  •  ..  i«...-Mf 

Having  taken  &r^weU  of  thd'bddyof  his  amiabler  fHendV' trhidi'ih^ 
etebra^d  with  transportii  6f  grief;  and  consigni^ittothe  <fitf6^f  tf^  de- 
cea^ed's'fH^ds  foi*  interitaent,' Montrose  nkkrcU^it  dOwV^erpOn  DuiidM, 
which  he  summoned ;  but  the  inhabitants,  confident  in  their  own  stren^h; 
reftised  to  gufrender.  "Not  Vrshfeg,  however,  to  Wa*fe  his  tStee  upori  the 
h^^ddus  hsue  of  k  Siege  #ith  a  hostile  ^^my  i»  hh  f eidr,  'Moofti^ose  pro^ 
ceederf  th'rbugh  Aiigus  afld  the  MfeaVns,"ahd'in''thtecbh¥4fe'of  9iis'totiti 
vfa^  joined  by  tite  £arl  of  Airly,  hi^  Vm)  ^ofls,  Sfar  I'homa^  and'Sir-D^viA 
O^ilv^,  knd  a'  conbidetabte  nhhibclr  of ^thelr  'frriendi^  and'Vassals,  and 
sdin^  gentleihen  frordthe  M^alrns  and' Ab^rdeeiishirc.  '  This -was  a 'i^- 
64inable  addftioii  fo 'Montt-o^e's  force,  which  hkd  b^eA  g^eatiy  Weakeiied 
by  th<i  absence  of  some  of  th^  tll^Manders  who  hkd  gbneliotaietb 'de- 
posit the  spoils  they  Sad  collected' Afteir  the  battle  of  Tippettntfii^ 

•  Wi^art,  p.  84.— Outliry,  'p.  'l2d.        •  '    ■  ^ '     '  '      * 
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agreeably  to  their  usual  custom,  and  by  the  departure  of  Lord  Kilpont  s 
retainers,  who  had  gone  to  Monteith  with  hid  corpse. 

After  the  battle  of  Tippermuir/ Lordt.EJcho  had  retired,  with  ku 
regiment  and  some.fiigitLreSy  to  Abefdeea,  where  Lofsd  3ui-leigh  and 
other  oommiflaiopera  fipon^  th0,ooQveiitioa,€^  eetatea  were.  As.aooa  as 
they  heard  of  the  «{^roaoh  o(  Mmi^rosey  •Burleigh,  wJip  acted  as  chief 
commissioner,  immediot^y  asaemUod.the  j^orbes't^  the  frazeny.fmd  the 
other  fnends  of.  the  covenaDting  iaterest,  and  he  diA,,eveiy  thing  iif 
his  power,,  to  gain  aver  to  bis  side,  jis  many -persons  as  he  could  from 
those  distidets  where  JVionjtrose  lexpeoted  assistan^^  In  this  way,  Bur> 
leigh  increased  hj3  tbr^e  to  two  thouaaAd  fi^e  Jiiun^red  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  bnt  so^ie^of  time%  iconffist^igjof  £rQrdfqp%  and  otl^ers  w]bo 
were  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  could  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

When  MoQitrofteliearid  of  the^  pn^parat^ns^  he  resQlTe.di,  notwithstand-> 
ing  the  di^pi^rity  of  %c^  hi^.o^  iMrqE^y  nf^w.  apai(Hii^tiQg .  Qi^ly  to  fi^n 
hundred  foot  and  forljy -{four  horsey  to  h^tenhis  mj^<(?h.and  attack  them 
before  Argyle,  ^hpuld  come  up.  .  Qn  arrlvipd^  near  the  bridge  of  Dee, 
he  found  i|t.  strongly  &rti4e4  and  guarde4  b^  a.  coxv^ifiefiible  force*  He  did 
not  attempt  to  force  ft  passQ,ge,  but,  dipttcting  h^s  course,  to  the  west, 
along  the  riyer,  crossed  it  at  a  ford  at  the  Mills  gf  Drum,  and  encamped 
at  Crathap  that  night-  .  This  took  pl^e  on  .W^dniesday  the  eleventh  day 
of  Septen^ber.  T^^e  coveoapters,  the  samed^,  dj^w  up.  their  army  at 
the  Two  Mile  Crpssi  a  short  duitance  fjrom  Aber^ee^,  where  they  re- 
mained till  Thursday  n^ht,  when  they  Retired  ipto  ^tl^e  town.  On  the 
same  night,  MontJ^ose  marched  down  Dee  side  ai^d  took  possession  of  the 
ground  which  the»  ooveqanters  had  ju^t  lefl.*, 

On  the  following  morning,  viz.  Friday  the  thirte^thqf  September,  about 
eleven  o'clock}  the  povenanters  marched  outofAbercjeen  to  meet  Montrose 
who,  on  their  approc^ih,  dispatche,d  a  drummer  to  beat  a  pfirley,  s^id  sent  a 
commissioner  along  with  him  bearing  .  a  letter  from  Montrose .  to  the 
provosts  and  hailief  of  Aber<j|eefi,  commanding  and  charging  them  to  sur- 
render '^  the  town  to  him,  lieutenaat  to  )iis  maje^tjr,  and  ii^  the  king's  name, 
whereby  he  might  receive  peaceable  entrance  to  use  his.  majesty's  pro- 
clamations and  such  others  as  he  thought  fittii^gp  promising  assurance 
that  no  more  harm  nor  pt^udice  should,  be  done  to  the  town,  but  to 
take  their  entertainment  for  that,  night;  otherwise,  if  they  would  dis- 
obey, that  then  he  desired  them  to  remove  old  aged  men,  women  and 
children  out  of  the  way,  and  to  stand  to  their  own  perii."f  Imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  provqst  c^led  a, meeting  of  the 
council  which  was  attended  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and,  after  a  short  consul- 
tation, an  answer  was  sent  along  with  the  commissioner  declining  to  sur- 
render the  town.  On  their  return  the  drummer  was  killed  by  the  covenan- 
ters, at  a  place  called  Justice  Mills,  which  violation  of  the  Jaw  of  nations  so 
exasperated  Montrose,  that  he  gave  orders  to  iiis  men  not  to  spare  any 

•  Spalding,  vol.  H.  p.  263.  f  IWtK  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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of  the  enetnj  who  might  falMnto  their  handd.  His  anger  at  this  oc- 
cuiTence  is  strongly  depicted  by  Spalding,  Who  s^ys,  that  **  he  grew  mad, 
and  became  filrious  and  in!^atieftft/'    >  i   -•>].    . 

As  soon  as  Montrose  IreceiYCd  notice  bf  thi^  Mfiii^'tdf  fAie  magistrates 
to  smrrender-tille'toWn,  he  m^Ui^'Ihe  hm^^si^r^^dlBpi^lttotas  'fbr  littacking 
the  enemy.  Froih  hi^pdudty^^batUry^  h^VdS'^Hg^d'tev^xfffend  his 
line,  as  he  had  \l6ne  elt  Tippl^ktedl^r'^(^  frU^^V'^W'^nm^'^iA  sur- 
roundings or  outflftnIdtag^him'^Rb>%hea^'1k^l^^;)^E^  Otj  ^ch  of  bis  wings 
he  "posted  his  ^matt'lM^dy  ^  h<$r9eWif^-^M^'wM''8el^^  pkrties  of 
miisketeers  andkrch^i^.'  'T^  iffitftiesfli^;  'to^'Sir' N^hihiel  Gordon, 
he  gave  the'cbn^iiba'nd  of  ^the  Kght >Hng,  and 'hci  committed  the  charge 
of  the  left  to  Sir  Willi&m'  mUtftk,  M  m^u  of  tried  bravery  and  expe- 
rience. *''  *'  '  '"  '  "■   '^  ■  "   •  *^'  ■  '"'  "  '-■  ^' 

Th^  coV^nantiers  'begaii'  Ihi^  battte  by  k  cannonade  from  iiieir  field 
pieces,  and,  from  ifa^r  coriihiaDtiing  posittoh,  gkVe  Considerable  annoy- 
ance to  the  royal  iWrcfes,'  wh6 'tvere  Very  deficient  In  artillery.  After  the 
firirtg  had  been  kept  up  foi*  soiie  ^ime,'  Lord  Lewi^  Gordon,  third  son 
of  the  Mfti-quis 'of ''Htiiitly,  "k  ^oung  man  of  '^  verjr  ardent  disposition, 
and  of  a  violent  ahd  Chang^abl^' temjier,  who  coihmanded  the  left  wing 
6f  the  covehaiiters,' having  obtained  possesfeioh  of  Some  level  ground 
where  his  horse  tbuld  act,  niade  a  demonstration  to  attack  Montrose's 
right  wing ;'  whlcli,  'b*6ifig  iob^eri^ed  fey  MbiilrOse,  he  immediately  order- 
ed Sir  *Wmiam  ftotlockj^  wiih  Ais'  party  of  "horse,  firbm  the  left  wing  to 
the ,  assistance  of  the  right.  I'hese  united  wings,  whfch  consisted  of 
on^y  fbrfy-four  horse,  riot  only  rtpulse'd  the  attack  of  "a  body  of  three 
hundred,  but  threw  them  into  complete  disorder  kdd  forced  them  to  re- 
treat'upon  ih'e  nialn  body,  leavilij^  iiiarijr  dead  ia.ndStounded  on  the  field. 
Montrose  restrained  thesie'  braVe  caVailors  fcotn  pursuing '  th^'  body  they 
had  r6uted,  anticipating  that  iheir  Services  m%ht  be  sdon  required  at 
the  other  wing,  and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did  the  cove- 
nanting general  perceive  the  retre^Vof'Lord  L^wfs  Gordon  than  he  or- 
dered an  attack  to  be  made  upoii  the  feft  wing  of  MofttVoseV  army ;  but 
Montrose,  with  a  celerity  almost  unexampled,  inoved  his  whole  Cavalry 
from  the  rfght  to  the  left  wing,  who)  falling  upon  the  fiahk  of  their  assail- 
ants sword  in  hand,  forced  them  to  fly,' with  great  slaughter.  In  this 
affair,  Montrose's  horse  took  Forbes  of  Criaigievar  and  Forbes  of  Boynd- 
lie,  prboners.  '     ^  •     j     ■ 

The  unsuccessftil  attacks  on '  £he  '  wings  of  Montrose's  army,  had, 
in  'no  shape,  affected  the  future  fortune  of  ttie  day,  as  both  armies 
kept  their  ground,  and  were  equally  animated  with  hopes  of  ukiniate 
success.  Vexed,  but  by  no  means  intimidated  by  their  second  defeat, 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  Burleigh's  horse,  consulted  together  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  renewing  the  attack,  and)  being  of  opinion  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Montrose's  cavalry  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  expert  musketeers, 
with  whom  they  were  interlined,  they  resolved  to  imitate   the  same 
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plao,  by  mixing  among  them  a  select  body  of  foot,  and  renewing  the 
chjaig^  a  third  time,  with  redoubled  energy.  But  this  scheme,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  Montrose,  if  tried,  was  frustrated  by  a  resolution  he 
came  to,  of  making  an  instant  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
Perceiving  their  horse  still  in  great  confusion,  and  a  considerable  way 
apart  from  their  main  body,  he  determined  upon  attacking  them  with 
his  foot  before  they  should  get  time  to  rally ;  and,  galloping  up  to  his 
men,  who  had  been  greatly  galled  by  the  enemies'  cannon,  he  told  them 
that  there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  by  the  two  armies  keeping  at 
such  a  distance— that  in  this  way  there  was  no  means  of  distingubhing 
the  strong  from  the  weak,  nor  the  coward  from  the  brave  man,  but  that 
if  they  would  once  make  a  home  charge  upon  these  timorous  and  effem- 
inate striplings,  as  he  called  Burleigh's  horse,  they  would  never  stand  their 
attack.  "  Come  on,  then,"  said  he,  "  my  brave  fellow^soldiers,  fall  down  up- 
on them  with  your  swords  and  muskets,  drive  them  before  you,  and  make 
iiiem  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  perfidy  and  rebellion."*    These 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than,  on  the  word  of  command  being  given, 
Montrose's  men  rushed  forward  at  a  quick  pace  and  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
sword  in  hand.    The  covenanters  were  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  and,  turning  their  backs,  they  fled  in  the  utmost 
trepidation  and  confusion,  towards  Aberdeen.    The  slaughter  was  tremen- 
dous, as  the  victors  spared  no  man.    The  road  leading  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Aberdeen  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and' the  dying;  the 
streets  of  Aberdeen  were  covered  with  the  bodies,  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants."    "  There  was,"  says  Spalding,  ''  little  slaughter 
in  the  fight,  but  horrible  was  the  slaughter  in  the  flight,  fleeing  back  to 
the  town,  which  was  our  townsmen's  destruction ;  whereas,  if  they  had 
<I(^c],  and  not  came  near  the  town,  they  might  have  been  in  better  se- 
curity ;  but,  being  commanded  by  Patrick  Leslie,  the  provost,  to  take 
the  town,  they  were  undone ;  yet,  himself  and  the  prime  covenanters 
being  on  horseback,  wan  safely  themselves  away.     The  lieutenant  fol- 
lows the  chace  into  Aberdeen,  his  men  hewing  and  cutting  down  all 
manner  of  men  they  could  overtake,  within  the  town,  upon  the  streets, 
or  in  their  houses,  and  round  about  the  town,  as  our  men  were  fleeing, 
with  broad  swords,  but  (without)  mercy  or  remeid.     Their  cruel  Irish, 
seeing  a  man  well  clad,  would  first  tyr  (strip)  him,  and  save  his  clothes 
unspoiled,  syne  kill  the  man."  f     In  fine,  according  to  this  writer,  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  which,  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore,  had  suffered  for  its  loyality,  was  now,  by  the  same  general  who  had 
then  oppressed  it,  delivered  up  by  him  to  be  indiscriminately  plundered  by 
his  Irish  forces,  for  having  espoused  the  same  cause  which  he  himself 
had  supported.     For  four  days  did  these  men  indulge  in  the  most  dread- 
iul  excesses,  "  and  nothing,"  continues  Spalding,  was  "  heard  but  pitiful 
howling,  crying,  weeping,  mourning,  through  all  the  streets."  Yet  Guth- 
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He  says  that  Montrose  *^  shewed  great  mercy,  both  paidoniug  the  people 
and  protecting  their  goods."^ 

It  is  singular,  that  although  the  battle  continued  for  four  hours  with- 
out  any  determinate  result,  Montrose  lost  rery  few  men,  a  circomstance 
the  more  extraordinary  as  the  cannon  of  the  covenanters  were  placed 
upon  advantageous  ground,  whilst  those  of  Montrose  were  rendered 
quite  ineffective  by  being  situated  in  a  position  from  which  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  An  anecdote,  characteristic  of 
the  bravery  of  the  Irish,  and  of  their  coolness  in  enduring  the  privations 
of  war,  has  been  preserved.  Durmg  the  cannonade  on  the  side  of  the 
covenanters,  an  Irishman  had  his  leg  shot  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  but 
which  kept  still  attached  to  the  stump  by  means  of  a  small  bit  of  skin, 
or  flesh.  His  comrades-in-arms  being  affected  with  his  disaster,  thb 
brave  man,  without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  pain,  thus  cheerfully 
addressed  them : — <'  This,  my  companions,  is  the  fate  of  war,  and  what 
none  of  us  ought  to  grudge :  go  on,  and  behave  as  becomes  you  ;  and, 
as  for  me,  I  am  certain  my  lord,  the  marquis,  will  make  me  a  trooper, 
as  I  am  now  disabled  for  the  foot  service."  Then,  taking  a  knife  from 
Lis  pocket,  he  deliberately  opened  it,  and  cut  asunder  the  skin  which 
retained  the  leg,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  and  delivered  it 
to  one  of  his  companions  for  interment  As  soon  as  this  courageous  man 
was  able  to  mount  a  horse,  his  wish  to  become  a  trooper  was  complied 
with,  in  which  capacity  he  afterwards  dbtinguished  himself,  f 

Hoping  that  the  news  of  the  victory  h^  had  obtained  would  create  a 
strong  feeling  in  his  favour  among  the  Gordons,  some  of  whom  had  ac-* 
tually  fought  against  him,'  under  the  command  of  Lord  Licwis  Grordon, 
Montrose  sent  a  part  of  liis  army  towards  Kintore  and  Inverury,  the  fol- 
lowmg  day,  to  encourage  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  declare 
for  him  r  but  he  was  sadly  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  fact 
is,  that  ever  since  the  appointment  of  Montrose  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,^»an  appointment  which  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  as  lieutenant  of  the  north,  the  latter  had  become 
quite  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign ;  and,  although  he  was 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  his  son,  Lord  Lewis,  to  join  the  covenantees, 
he  quietly  allowed  him  to  do  so  without  remonstrance.  But,  besides 
being  thus,  in  some  measure, '  superseded  by  Montrose,  the  marquis 
was  actuated  by  personal  hostility  to  him,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
he  had  formerly  received  from  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  gratify  his 
spleen  by  remaining  a  passive  observer  of  a  struggle  which  involved  the 
very  existence  of  the  monarchy  itself.  These  were  certainly  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  to  withhold  his  support  from 
Montrose,  although  Gordon  of  Sallagh  sajrs  he  cannot  determine  what 
they  were ;  because,  as  he  oddly  observes,  "  great  men's  reasons  are 
best  known  to  themselves.":|:      But,  whatever  may  have  been  Huntly  s 
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rea^ns,  his  apathy  and  indifference  had  a  deadenicg  influende  upon  him 
numerous  retainers,  who  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  fi^ld  but  at  the 
command  of  their  chief. 

As  Montrose,  saw  no  possibility  of  opposing  the  'powerful  and  well 
appointed  army  of  Argyle,  which  was*  advancing  Upon  hiki  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  disappointed  as  he  had  been' of  the  aid^  Which  he  had 
calculated  upon,  he  resolved  to  march  into  the  Highlands,  and  there 
collect  such  of  the  clans  as  were  &vourably  disposed  to  the  royal  cause. 
Leaving,  therefore,  Aberdeen  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces,  he  joined  the  camp  at  Kihtore,  whence  he  dis- 
patched Sir  William  Rollock  to  Oxford  to  inform  the  ki^gof  the  events 
of  the  campaign,  and  of  his  present  situation,  and  to  solicit  hifti  to  send 
supqslies. 

We  must  UQW  advert  to  the  progress  of  Argyle's  army,  the  slow  move- 
ments of  which  form  an  unfavourable  contrast  when  compared  with  the 
rapid  marches  of  Montrose's  army  ;•  but-  it -seems  scarcely  fair  at  this 
period  to  ascribe  the  tardy  progress  which  Argyle  made  towards  the  north 
to  cowardice  on  his  part*  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  dreaded  a  colli- 
sion with  his  distinguished  adversary,  but  we  are  forced^  in  candour,  to 
attribute  his  apparent  inactivity  rather  to  the  delays  consequent  upon 
the  transportation  of  heavy  aJiiliery  and  a  large*  quantity  of  baggage, 
than  to  any  disposition  of  avoiding  a  hostile  meeting.  ' ' 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  four  d£tys  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir, 
Argyle,  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Irish  forces  under  Macdonald,  had 
arrived  with  his  Highlanders  at  Stirling,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he 
was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lothian  and  has  regiment,  yfhith  had,  shortly 
before  been  brought  over  from  Ireland.  After  raising  spme  men  in 
Stirlingshire,-  he  marched  to  Perth  upon-  the  tenth,  where  he  was  joined 
by  some  Fife  men,  and  Lord  Bargenny  6  and  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton's 
regiments  of  horse,  whtoh  had  been  recalled  from  Newcastle  for  'that 
purpose.  With  this  increased  forde^  which  nbw  consisted'  of  about 
3000  foot  and ,  two  re^Iar  cavalry  *  regiments,  besides  tfen  troops  of 
horse,  Argyle  left^Pei^h  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septemb^  fop  the  north, 
ai)^,  in  his  rdute,  was /Joined  by  the  Earl  Ma^ishaU,' the  lords  Gordon, 
Fraser,  and  Crichtonyaitd  other  covenanters.  He  anuTcd  at  Aberdeen 
upon  the  nineteenth  of  Sept^tber^wherehe  issued  a  prodamation,  de- 
claring the  marquis  oi  Mbntrose  and  his  followers  itaitors  to  religion  and 
to  their  king  and  country^  and  offering  h  reward  of  20,000  pounds 'Sootzs 
to  any  person  wh^  should' bring  in  Miontrose  dead  or  alive^.*  Spiking 
laments  with  great  patlhos  and  feeling)  ihe  seveie  hardships  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  been  subjeotod  by  -.tl^ese  frequent  vi- 
sitations of  hostile  t  armies,  and  alluding  to  the  present  occupancy 
of  the  town  by  Argyle,  he  observes,  that  **  this  multitude  of  peo* 
pie  lived  upon  free  quarters,  a  new  grief  to  both  towns,  whereof  there 
was  quartered  on  poor  old  Aberdeen  Argyle's  own  three  regiments.    The 
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soldiers  had  their  baggage  carried,  and  craved  nothing  but  house-room 
and  fire.  But  ilk  captain,  with  twelve  gentlemen,  had  free  quarters  (so 
long  as  the  town  had  meat  and  drink),  for  two  ordinaries,  but  the  third 
ordinary  thi^y  furnished  themselves  out  of  their  own  ■  baggage  and  provi* 
siohs,  having  store  of  meal>  nolt,  and  sheep,  carried  with  them.  But* 
the  first  night,  they  drank  out  all  the  stale  ale  to  Aberdeen,  and  lived 
upon  wort  thereafter."* 

Argyle  was  now  within  half  a  day's  march  of  Montrose,  but  strange 
to  tell,  he  made  no  preparations  to  follow  Mm,  and  spent  two  or  three 
days  in  Aberdeen  doing,  afasol^t^ly  jpothing.  This  extraordinary  inacti- 
vity did  npt  escape  th^  observation  of  Spalding,  who  sneeiingly  remarks 
upon  it  in  the  following  strain^  •  **  Itjis  said  the  marquis  of  Argyle  had 
followed  thir  Irishes  who  fled  out  of  his  country  about  ten  weeks  time, 
but  could  never  wui  (reach)  /  wkhiti  •  two  and  a  'half  days'  journey  to- 
wards them.  But  now  his  foot  army  lying  in  Aberdeen,  was  within 
half  a  day's  journey  towards  them  lying  about  Inverury,  and  in  the 
Garioch  ;  and  so  Ai^le- himself,  .with -his,  tiv^opens  lying  now  at  Drum, 
WB3  within  like  distance  to  them :  but  littld  following;  was  -there  now,  ilk 
(each)  party  harrying  and  destroying  the  oountoy  wherever  they  came  in 
their  bestial  nolt,  sheep,  kine,  victuals  and  odMr>goodsy.i^d  finding  their 
horses,  troopers,' and  baggage  kocses^  witbx9i»nisy  about  both  Aberdeens, 
felt  the  smart  MameUous  to  see  Argyle  with  hisi'faoqse  troopers  and 
foot,  army  so  near  his  enemy,*  and  to  lye  still  withjoot  pursuing  of  them 
so  long-time  If"  - «.  .u;.. 

After  spendhig  three  days  •  in  inglorlolis  supineness^  Argyle  put  his 
army  IB  motion  in  the  dUreotion  of  Kintol«»  Montpose,  op  hearing  of 
his  approachr  conoealed  >  lus  cannon  in  a  bog,*  and*  leaving  behind  him 
some  of  his  heavy  baggage^  made  towards  ihe  Spey  witk  the  intention 
of  crossing  it.  On.  arriving 'st  the  river,  he  encamped  near  the  old  cas- 
tle of  Bot^iemurous ;  but  ^finding  that  the  boats  used  in  pasMiig  the 
river  had  been  removed  to  the  north-  side  of  the  rivei^  andthat  a  large 
armed  force  fh>mtho  country  on  the>north  of  the  Spey  had  assembled 
on  the  opposite  bank-  to  oppose-  his  passage,  Montrose  marched  his 
army  into  the  forest  of  Abb^nethy.-  Argyle  only  proceeded  at  first  as 
far  as  Strathbogie^  but  instead  of  pursuing  Montrose,  he  allowed  his 
troops  to  waste  their  tine  inplundering- the  properties  and  laying  waste 
the  lands  6f  tbo Gordons  in-'St^adibogteyand  the  Enzie^'UBder  the  very 
eyes  of  Lord>Gordon  and  (Lord  Lewis' Gordon,  neither  of  whom  appear 
to  have  end^^avofoed  to'avert  suoh-  'a  calamity.  Spalding  says  that  it 
was^<  a  wo^derlbl  Unnaturalitie  ifiithe  L(>rd  Gordon  tosafierhis  father's 
lands,  and' friends 'in  hii^  dwn'sight  to  bethus  wreokt  and  deistroyed  in  his 
father's  absence';"'  but  Lord' Gordoh!  likely  had  it  not  inhk  powerto  stay 
these  proceedings,  which,  ff  not  done  at  the  instigation,  may  ^ave  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of'  bis  violent  and  headstrong  younger  brother, 
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SeptJbtifb^;' Ai«$4b*iiib4t«T^«l^  went 

^dtitt^s^>dHi'iiot<atti^iif^fb'  iinMihr«)iiir«t1»biiii^  tlMlnofitiiailiiiimlm^' 
aHtl^M^ab  WitftiniC^^JErt^  itaftteer^«tiaic^^k^dkl'«M'vcMtuM 

Sjpey'V4ii£i^^ah«dtM'o«gl|]<Blidtoo«lih  :<<  -'■        >''''  *'■  t  -  //  -  '•-•-  m   ^m  :  '.-^ 

^Wheii  -AvgfH  heiffd'i^  theddpirtardr'^if 'M^lv^'fiiohiitilieibi^ 
A%fero^y;  he  m^ela  fi^  of  foltowlii^'liim: :  U^  WMfMttg\y,t^i^iaiX 
ahnyift  motion' along;  ^pey-stde;  tod,  cin^in]g>'th«'Tr^«i»><hlinMlft^^ 
0btne'hors^,  M  maroftedtip  oome^W^tance  fi9oiig'^^<ta6i»th<yuikr  ««d^ 
r^'CromeA,  trhe»'fae  brd^red  hia  ti-Oop«  to  ?<alt'   '^Hftt^^proMiddNl  Id* 
Fbttes  to  tittetkd  ACObamMeA  meeting  'of  edvenanleM  fd  'Wtitifftfi  a'|UaJAr 
of  opeitttioM'itt' tfie  norths  at  wbich  tftte  ead'bf  *Siitkei4Mad,  <L<M 
UoTttt;  tfie'ghedfPtyf  MoNQr,  thd  laitds  ^f  Balnagowb',-  Itm^'iaiill  'Ptb^ 
cSit^eir,  ahd  man jf- others  were  pteifent"  BVorli'  iPoWes*  Ar^yl«%«it4^ 
fl^ertted^  'and* after  gtidnj^^tii^  JMtrti«ttOi]fd'to'9&^^IVf^^g^<^^ 
oF  lowers,  ahd- the  Iftird  df  Buebttiaii,  ifte  tfMHttiaiid^rty^f  ^h^  i^tgMeiiri^ 
sttitioiied  thhre;  ht  n^ttttned  tb  hvi  aftny,  ^ftdeh  h^  mairbUM'  OifitrtM^ 
B&dehodh  in'  pn^soi^'oP  Mobtro^    It'WtA  -ftei<itbhl9<!rtDh'of^tM  Wm' 
tb  have  jph>ceeded  hSstaAUfy  IhhV  Aihole^  hiA  lie  ^i^  {)feVetaf^'^rto* 
moViiig  foi^  a  few  diiys  by  a  severe  flikiess.'    Whie^ tfaeoo^niLnteif^' 
h^ai^  of  this  intelligetice  ihey  cotrld  Hot  tedtraift  lih^r  jOjr,  and  "H^  ^et^lP 
wlHreadiijr  believe  any  occun:ei!ree  they' Ion  j'ftr,  rkpturts  of  ^hH-^eiKH' 
Were  speedily  eifculated  aAd  belieVed  with  avidity.'  "EKren'tHe  i^Ihisti^]^' 
could  not  restrain  the  satifi^u^on  tSiey 'felt  On  th\ef  o^ea^ibn,  'aAd  A^  9^ 
sorted  with  confidence  that  t!h^  liord  df  itosts  hihisdF  "h^  tiaiU"  Mbbw^ 
trose.*    The  speedy  recoveiy  of  Monthjse,  artd  liiA  iBrMd(^ki)^«arttt*li^ 
iti  Aih6fe,f  however,  soon  pota^  ehd  tb  thed\^  i^^ibte»igiy.iW6M  AthBl^ 
be  sent  Macdonald  with  a  party  of  five  hundred  tti^ii'  to  itik  VHe^Hi^' 
Highlands 'to  lYivite  the  Wri  of  MaMean,  <the  daptstn  of  dlam^d* 
abd  others  to  job  hiiA.    Marching  doWn  to  Dt^^d,  Moi^trose  jiM- 
ceed6d  rapidiy  through  Angus  tbwan!^  BredWn  and  Monthwe: ^^  ^    '  •'' 
'  The- delay  occasioned  In  Moritro&e*s  "movementi  fcy  the  indlspo^?6ft' 
wlih  which  he  was  seisied;  was  fully  compeniaied  for  by  thd  tai*dy  Ynti-* 
tfons  of  Argyle,  who,  oh  entering  Badenoch,  found  that  Wd^vfgilatft* 
antagonist  was  several  days'  march  a-head  of  him.    This  int^lKgence,' 
However,  did  not  induce  him  in  the  least  to  acbelerate  bis  marcli'.    Hear- 
fng,  when  passing  through  Badenoch,  that  Montrose  bad  1>een  join^  by 
•ome  Of  the  infhaWlants  of  that  country,  Argyle,  according  to  Spildinfc 
**!eft  nothing  of  that  country  undestrojred,  nO  not  one  foUr  fotikw 

beast ;"  and  Atliole  shal^ed  a  similar  fatfe. ' ^^ 

At  the  time  Moptrose  entered  Angus,  a  cbmmlttee  of  thd'  eitat^ 

•Wishart,  p.  94.  f  October  4,  ICM.    .  t  Guthry,  ^  231. 
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consisting  of  the  Eari  Manhall  and  otiter  barons,  was  sitting  in  Aber^ 
deen,  vfao,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  issued,  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
a  printed  order,  to  which  the  Eari  Marshall's  name  was  attached,  or* 
daining  all  persons  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition,  haying  horses 
of  the  value  of  forty  pounds  Soots  or  upwards,  to  send  them  to  the 
bridge  of  Dee,  which  was  i^pointed  as  the  place  of  rendeasrous,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October,  by  ten  o'clock,  a,  m.,  with  riders  fuUy  equips 
ped  and  armed ;  with  oertification,  in  ease  of  &ilure,  that  each  landed 
proprietor  should  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds :  every 
gentleman  not  a  landed  proprietor,  in  five  hundred  pounds  Soots,  and 
each  husbandman  in  one  hundred  merks,  besides  confiscation  of  their 
horses.  Copies  of  this  prodamation  were  seiit  to  the  moderators  of 
the  adjoining  Presbyteries,  who  were  directed  to  instruct  the  ministers 
of  the  parishes  to  notify  the  same  to  every  man  within  their  parishes, 
and  to  read  it  from  their  pulpits  upon  Sunday*  With  the  exception 
of  the  Lord  Gordon,  who  brought  three  troops  o£  horse,  and  Captain 
Alexander  Keith,  brother  of  the  Earl  Marshall,  who  appeared  with 
one  troop  at  the  appointed  place,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  order  of 
the  committee  by  the  people,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  fixMn  their 
fears,  and  their  recent  sufiEerings  were  still  too  fresh  in  their  minds  to 
induce  them  again  to  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  Montrose 
and  his  Irish  troops.  ^*  Many  men  and  women,"  says  Spalding,  **  with 
their  young  children,  carried  on  women's  badss,  fled  the  town  of  Aber* 
deen,  (there  having  fallen,  the  same  Sunday,  a  storm  of  snow,)  howl* 
ing,  lamenting,  and  crying,  not  knowing  where  to  go  for  safety  of  their 
lives,  which  was  pitiful  to  behold ;  but  dieir  fear  was  more  nor  needed, 
for  they  all  returned  back  to  their  houses  shortly,  for  that  Montrose 
eame  not  to  Aberdeen."  *  Disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  country  people,  Ramsay,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
committee  major-general  of  these  expected  horse,  destroyed  the  grain 
crops  of  the  fiurmers. 

After  refreshing  his  army  a  few  days  in  Angus,  Montrose  prepared 
to  cross  the  Grampians,  and  to  march  to  Strathbogie  to  make  another 
attempt  to  raise  the  Gordons ;  but,  before  setting  out  on  his  march,  he 
released  Forbes  of  Craigievar  and  Forbes  of  Boyndlle,  on  their  parole^ 
upon  condition  that  Craigievar  should  procure  the  liberation  of  the  young 
laird  of  Drum  and  his  brother,  from  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  failing  which,' 
Craigievar  and  Boyndlie  were  both  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  him  as  pri- 
soners, before  the  first  of  November.  This  act  of  generosity,  on  the  part 
of  Montrose,  was  greatly  admired,  more  particularly  as  Craigievar  was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  covenanters,  and  had  great  Influence  among 
them.  In  pursuance  of  his  design,  Montrose  marched  through  the 
Meams,  and  upon  Thursday  the  seventeenth  of  October,  crossed  the 
Dee  at  the  Mills  of  Drum,  with  his  whole  army.     In  his  progress  north, 

•  Troubles^  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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iKmtmiTl  to  jQufiaftner-'fotbeifiilg^polioy^ihA  hSSi  wartajthfl  lnwin)»fea»ii>» 
ofltks  tBa<faig!ecwieaaaite#s;(bBPiiitfacit<  hnwy^r  <lMbplaridaBeddfamuBflEBriin 
|iejdlTivitd]a)k£Hv8dibl»gieoa^efaiii.cte6nii^ 

littflthe<t«r»t3r4«»kpehtti^cN[ki»cttr!betf^  «Mettoi'ipdiior>iiiyi  <nnnHhBr^M» 
MiixibflnoflittFGbrdl^iiB(tbij«iit'faJHL'/  lliivai(flbfe£rDni;iiraot<lfin^iiialft«i 
tfalit  liierjita%8efti^o(«h[ft'B^^  iBiHttUggr^wtee  iut#illiiig>i4d  InDur'tiift  dk^ 

In^ianfl  nmhw  &lt  tedigBadtiataaeeuig  aiiiiiBa>iH»>  badfoi«idfly>e9|i^^ 
€d  iilieificiniaci:  of  flKiIooMBMloten  ^tdfersednbeibrfe  Jiidi^'  rip  itmieti'jfeB 
Bff^diilheApmmBAuMMcita^^cnm  tf  Mttotiaae,t  aitdithe.  fma  mf  ste&iamg 
lfiiiv/r4qi]S9tv''ikiaMyiiaf> 'ttin  teakliii^nnmBt^of  itiie  »(flftii  •<bB«ai@dit  -nt 
Afanqtsdi  tHemtelioKSi) )  ■  Hadi  MoHifcroae  t  bAeaifacGdiiqKiftiicxl  •  hftmf.  -ofi  itlii 
mmfqvfaioi  JSaadfi^'mbbuBf  UsApwai^ifbair^  kadthdlieiiQ8ieDOiigh[fk>:iHMrii 
induced  some  of  the  Gordons  to  dedaite'tfii]^  htm^butttliB  tmtsatitiDit^S 
^ketiloaitqfiull>ikttt&6an$.mB»Bti1^  peesdmrv^    lEhe  ddest  ion, 

Ikird  ^GMdoDirft  ^nbgiooiian  i^^Mf  nngidterrivriinkh  und  4U2«oi)ipliUmieali^'i 
fvfim  withj  Ai[g}ri^>.Ms>ilQdle  ^bj  :tliei  ioioikwVs  aidk-;  ttii6ieftrl>(«£-  lAb^grwi 
tVe-MOQtidifDii^  iraaflliRitiip/iQithe  ca«bleio£)CasMe»  .thoBr.«i.a(«tite(of 
M«get.'«ttdc^L0ffdXi«ifit  Goc4Mi9<:1ih«>tiiiiKlM^  httd^i«t-ivse  tlmte-^eom 
|iliiled.||ie  O9(re!«thtor%'«thDdif0n^  ..t  v         .  i  .  i.i^      ..«( 

71  lo^Aia!  KtiMtiofi  «f >  mnAtsiiw  •Mootvofi»  fcyfe  A»a|fabi(i9ie>Qiii1bai4igr 
lasiciiQentioDad,  Md  todk  up  8i,p0aitfoniiQ.ih«ifoi:0s«ii>f,.%vM^  ^whtM  iie 
dospAtohed  fw(k»ei9f > Jik  .tnooj^^  friia  imk  ^^OfipoMtimi  of  rthafoastiksfcofByT 
mM<lX(riUe  Bfuteto^.m  ivbiob  beJb^iii4)ft  piodf^ui^Iir'.of  .piwvjaig^ 
ivHit^b'jWMiof  gsQ«^a«rvi<w>fc9:bta  arai3fw,<;£biiteg^bw(fibi^4(t  jStMlbh^i^l 
Vifi»U»9Buk^)  t^^timtltmtiiOQh  lor  4be  teneoiQr^AiMil^erwcriif  pw%idnii 

«ireljmji^9»,:wj|ib  tH»)toTQe;H9fati^  {i|feMkiHl{«lmggImg..IMrtitf(fif 

4h«  «oircMol^ra,iMidt.lm>u^t(w  pnisoaksis^  iram  lime<tot>tui|0,>  withool 
%Mt4iliiif  (AI^iiIqm*  .Tib«f»ipett)rimteipite%«^  ;«^Ue:tiM[y  ftlftrv^ 
fi9<4Wfl9»iiga|^etfait0«tr$oQdj«^^  o£c(mfideQeaA(»^jMQntr^se's4i|m 

irhM  wQro)imd)r>Aft  uAd^Makei  Miy^arme»'  totr^er  diSkettU^or  tdftog^vr 
in)PitiffJiie/9|ll5i:Oo«ntoandalrthiimitil^p«fb  <  jt.  t   .  l-ii.(««icf 

I) },Wbfiii AfoatiMMi  oitosatd Ttlie'iDee#  AtfggdtiwMlisciTeniljdajis^iiaw^ 
bebind  bini«/,ii1!h«'UkHer/  bowomiv  «reiuihfid  «^iibiid«0tv/Qiint)ie;I^Mi^^ 
feu^A^rOotobeiv  Ami  proaeedfkd  fike  feUovi&g  momiogMlo^midsiiKui- 
ifvm  yflmk  l^ft:p^tiMj.th^.s^iaei  nfiigbt..  Onltbfi  MlaiiirMig!  n^rawSblAa 
i9m9ll^ifQM»i|d;/la.lAitartti7r«bei^/be  .baUod^cfiigh^  ^  Hoibi  bdtiraft 
J9Ni^tl|y)/i^<Mltof  li(itbian!».9eglm0iM;9n«)vttb  inoraiaed  bin  brm^iHa 
4lPAtiJ(^<^)i3Hi\i»iMid.(Aret  bi»dred  i^t»  and,  tiif!elT«  bundned^kiMe^'  'in 
hiii^rpgii?p«  tbljougb  tbet^bives;  of^M&i^.  Ki|iaftrduM^!Ab0fdde%iaDd 
9^pjfil(  lvQ,irQQeiyi9d.n<iao9eswNi  /of  .etreogth  f^nx  4be  drenid  wbich.(itti«i 
9^930  and  ^jnoq^.of  Monlrose  bad  infused  inti^  tbe  miads  of  ibejialMibir* 
tfUAts  ^  these  counties.  .  ,    .. 

The  sudden  movements  of  Argyle  from  Aberdeen  to  Kintorct  and 
from  Kintore  to  Inverury^  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  slowness 


dlttotiftjitaii  motktegiw  iHid  hiidlbUoifQiiiModtnlae^ftiirbu^hitflvii^tMMl 

■»iitoiigenua>  tofitli0i(iii]ldio£f:«ii4  wk^(i<fiiwillilifT46i<iRdttirid,1^i8E»'fti9Bit 
eliB  i^UddiitDHsttilQeiniliiftiift  aWwugiiiJtlkiBl  ifBuAotMkoit^^iMcfM  liWH- 
fl3idi/i9«l  bgFi4qr]iiii|ii»T<iMin|Llirt0d  lb  inuiblif 

€fiiBEB|^jo#lthian»lDJ^.M<Nlrtra^^    ^ipeeiMitaBaaaf  off JlA  f|fau'fljpand^Mi 

§ar  tliakqnBcbe  luift>eaitioyedioanceiiicldktlke  atettdDfr^Mihiivifi'flqiliwbiK 
htoiiluigkwdr€iifciAaqpyle>fW5a«'«tai  tieiritliei6tliet  JBidftufl'tiie  >lirtuilpiadi^ 
hftfalidriditlpappBHigdftwithMt  yJWii^ydi^wiiniiri>rfiM<a|hiHriM  teiiipim— 
Ilieitwoii:^«<e^glttlijda3)iiofl  Odtob6i9'>o  v^t   ^I'ntnrO    >f\i  to  ••ino<  l^oouimi 

bQiw^fi'iMh|4iot^MrldobiiiciiMU]it^i|^  ttfteeoojArawdracl  nmi^tjci«r6  AiClft 

toMBoWod  MKaMiiHh^  attack  •«tti«iteie«>^;jaHgiB9Jt  te^pMienfftiMA 
the  want  of  cavalry,  to  beiMmei  thU  iBsiilwit^byidetfOWildfcig4attg«iit^  ^it| 
i9tereJllrg9i^84uriii)r'iMb  dMufipocL-  >He«i^Miliai(e  tiuMnis  lasgie  bUy 
o^  M*ftioo|M'iiiloidi^'miltl0lbfi<I^^  ttJOoA)^  liiife^'bttti«fl'«aoli^ 
mo'd^^«MtocMldid>]iotfflitilhikto^K»a#d^iM^^  b^kMC^M^ 

«iil«aC^t|K  liis^([Hm'MlUflw»y'Mj^«l«fioi^  ibdillhewplettdditt^of  hiiih^ibliirM; 
iM'^^Aiklilalid  to  'Mo^^a)ttb'ii^^wi]tfiftm'^'Hb)4aw>wtt^^  On^tfTdggM 

dttohto  iMd  b«M*<Mt  «^(yit««^l>tM  WM^i<f«  tt  ffiMi^tmi'M^^ii^H^ 
\£p^^  imi^biitlfltf^i^id^lMiaH  ^^Mebtflbi^iliiaiad>iiiaiikMl  «at^h0^|»«islttoiiii 
to<faii6M»cottjift^'by''hlB'idi:»ii8fe^  Ute 

iMMiWDif m  nniil  body  ^rf^^^iwAn^^^fha^kkd  j^wid  Wm  iii8tMii» 
bogtei;  •  Tlf0y/li0#«»«Mr^>'dld^  not  jota  Ai|g^biitiMwtmtMMIi«WMli«i 
widiii4i(itlidFiNrki{giialtog«t^  fifniythevMeii«iii«f  *Miiift*0:nMitfmi;>w^^ 
probable,  that  they  camtt  ta<tt»TdMenil&ii^6iii^o|}'i»tii(b|^  '«iolt  fi«tt 
dcmudiM'butiftoiii'diiiveHiiBlMi  ta  ^)p4iitr^^iir^tiie  ficMagiiiiil'iKibrd 
L^wto'Gofdofl^'wto'hdd^a  kighHsmmiim^ix^  Argj^^Vtiim  inmM 

>  ^erlwoesiioD^of  the  .eord<toi>  dhdii^h  itt'TiieAiA^  A  cMdihdliuilE^'i^ 
tdiU»g>iliii|K>i««MeiiH  it^l4i(for'h«di  diey  TMitati»M,  i0i«)<  IHmM  hiM 
toi^hl}  unwttingly,  ^aid  <mMqQentl3fiiiilghlriiat»hate*ikr««iffidi«M^)^«^ 
liltioir(i^ttaiaitam)theipoiAllen'Whliibwo«ild>h  beetf«MigAedi^»m^') 
IhUI  aiMMarteiiiiig  iittaene^  u^oil  tbe^«piriti'bfMbittM«6rB.i]ieii^'Arid  «^ 
MVdttil^lj^'thdy  fo«fid  «lieiii«elvi^  m'abte  t«i  tesisttlife  flHt«b^kDf  Ai^le^ 
nrifti^oitS'  feveeis,  WhOy  lAai^gfUj^'ttieiii  'wM  ^at"ibip!^t«<Mityi  4Ht^ 
tllf^fii'Hp  the  eBi^dMtt<^,'of  ttc6i»id«riKbl^  fMiit  df  wh1di><  AYgyi^  HWiy 
got  possession.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  whefi't^h^  ttid  tiesjiilf 
^mie&'^m  tb  obUfihlbe  Md^iHtet^y' ^ver  be^^Urio  ivMch^l^i^hadiMth- 
Mtoli^n]  tf  siiiongery 'M^niras«'<dfii{AftyMl'  It  liMbi^  and  fikiieii6ti"<i[ 


W4  BisTaav  owiiBfimiDDAmni 

jqiiiidiicimai(te''iiiei  datigMt^wtpeli^Miniiiildedi ihm^*<)hnhMdn§i'ihdm 
k^  hlnf(pnrnna#rj  Mn>t  bf  ftiiejjoiaiiipk'iiidBidL'ltefvHotrM^  Inviaidiy  4m 

>|bDth«rikimilid4>l  AevktorioB  Ihey liadMliMHl^iaiia iyn^igtadifKAD- 
\ltafriov  Ib^y  vnr»  ui<bt«nrciR39  toihfltenaBPf  iypawd  toriiieBiiit.  TAitoOis 

ifttlyiittBg  Iruthigmttenmi^  .iii^lyirei4»eetei  fagrMoBtnmnfiirdluii  Wvv- 
tfit7yiajddidnmP0ilidnl«''witk(ft9u«iiiof.[t^  t»>9> 

down  with  suck  men  as  were  reMmUi  aBd4oi  diivetiieaejIbttcMM^^iuaii- 
tiinguAdfjAft'i  meil^)tiiint  ttfithfl  ditidiBfl^  tkaliithajirtiiiigbk'^be  <no'iAore 
HgronU^divitti  <tJi0M  MiO'.Kie4ii,(qttioUy  obeyediliie  nhndalB^i^fcurf^tiyowgh 
tite  jlaM^ir.to  Ae  dilohMfwftftgMAlTitfupaikiritotiim 
tMreo^iNft&iBiiptDiiM  hyiiomeiuMBe,  Jhe  dooftref  tliem>«iR|irf  alKii  cwt>iiinri 
«w^iMblMfS»  of  p«v)ikr.4r]udb  they^U^  beUlid  tfaeA  ioBtfaeiir  kainffjfD 
(9»^fAr>  (TblsiiPM  a^ ytjhwfcMer eoqfiirfti— J  a». Abtftro^ViSHDi  liad  spoot 
r«li^yi«iiiio»t.ibeiiRbole  of  tiiw  «ntwiniiMtii>.T  A  .ewioiialiCilMfnnrtiMi 
Mwk  iiiytiMie  of /O'Kewi'0  m»iiq9oii  JBotfag  lioM  of  tiw.k«»iof  )p9w4fer 
dii0  bMi^ndaMd.  £iiidhi9^tthe«ilemy.hadl8ftiftOiMUitfaoiesdf^ 
i«4tf  M  Wkail  Ibive  Oiey  teft  no  baU?  (bat.we;:ttiiitiiaii6itbMitaftflniwdi 
Irom  these  ni^yiifdly  nmst^*'.  -  ■    -  /.,<...('  ••'  )  t 

. . 'WUfeO^KeM  «M.«teotttiii^ tills  fariUisiit.ldEjdrt.Msiiic^MidbaMred 
^fivse^iiroops.of horask  uiidori theieftiiitf  Jjothiaiir npnqfNitbig "to WMh hb 
iiftyihome who'Were  psjiydfc  4«ttlft  wiiy  itiKtka«othieaoe,  with.a^itiall 
.wtiiad  m  them  reniv . .  He,  «faMin^».wMioitt  a<  atfnMMrt^tvdely,;#iJiiied 
4kipAriy  of  muahflts^n  to*  liiait<:aiEd»((mh#y  hwnagtiBtariia^  tbenMltee 
.Wf4b<lbe  fifty  ho|ae»  MeptupeiMh  afalUitgiSi«  uppsiLMhiluiiS  traipei% 
ihatibelbmthey  h«A  ftdvMiMl^JMf  sfticr  aorossra  £eMr  wluohilay  .betven 
4hemiMd  MontklCMle'eihccs^itti^.iKeie  loMi^ed/to  whedi  i^Mt/aadiigtf- 

li  iM)Miirostfa.ia9D.fe«efatttirsofe]etediWi^  ithair  mMteai  ^mt.Hmy  toM 
jiflfu«9dl|f,  beiresMteed  ft0i»/tMvln^  — Ammfcirtg  ftigepitral 

4ilte9l&  iipo»,,UMi  ir4ude.i9f '  JiDgyto'eiailHiy  t  tHut  idlkoiigbi  JMktDfKm  did 
iWilia|vpr9irfi:<ii;iMl  destgni  hfiidi8gMiediliia>opiiiloti.Taad:ie«iniedinit|Mr 
M  OMi^:(ii>  (Au^vieilK^  of  Us:mti)». kHiHg  jthoov^Miv^eiD^jtoibtdM  te 
iini»d&l«f  ^h.air^dtMiy(«»i^wMl  ftiU^f b^  i^  monieAl  Airaiid^f- 

ing  the  attack,   Argyle  remained  till  the  eteaing,  wfadlOi4t  aHampliag  a)^ 
tM^gftrtbHT)  and  theafffe|ited.tii^adJ«taiieejQfMabout,(f^ 
(fcbfi.Speyi  1^ meii.]»iMi$e4.4i6  pigbtna^w  aivM.    Xba  oaly/.peiBftti^ 
4i0tQ.|i^iUe4  in  .IjlMBa  skiffnIskieafWas/ Captain  Kaitbi.  bi:otb(er>Qf  the  .Sari 
^ar^ialU  •  t      ,  •  ,^*-  <<•  ^  <.  • 

Next  day  Ajrgyle  reiK>lved.  t(^  :a;ttaok  Mov^roae  with  tb^  yltw,  of  drjyr 
mg  him  from  bis  podtioo.  He  was  induced  to  coma  to  thi$  detenaiaiar 
tion  from  a  report  which  had  reached  him  that  Montix»e's  army  wm 
almost  destitute  of  ammunition,  a  report*  by  the  by,  too  well  founded ; 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  changed  his  resolution,  not 
judging  it  safe,  from  the  experience  of  the  preceding  day,  to  hazard  an 
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^liis  gffoamly'tfs  Itodidi  iiot'dtai&'it'«diriMabkttQKtet|MBe  >U»r^m9^t(^  nim 
jflii^liqitVi.Mfaiijr'bjndasomdiilg'ftom^tt^  -^WitfctiiteMiptioii 

eS00feim»ty{ifliDg  tidfofidMilMt^ecb/tlia  whtitoeed  {loitB^idieiiinw ibody 
fOTbotilAkniiieB  tfeaudbsd^^iiiemnit  dw^ldgt  H^^whtilm  dKfi'  /Ikn  f apply 

-4nttdc^<lntfaidiBgi  »<<i6rtaih  Mbnqb  >  taf}tekteam''UitmfniS»i'  ^]ie>«f/  hii 
(i^en)  al^diaoliK^iii^MeilBualortyjoodaffljrii^  **  Iifaa^'tiHrttdiiljfcbrqto 
-aBtti])Eafe8v^i!fluse'idtfara«ka-^i^^-pS'M.i^#  ''  •  •''    •  "    <f  •'    •-  '  "•'{> 

nojATg;fle>iigiia;Tetqred1ifitfc6  evening  to'tbe^  giwutdifaa  baA-nc^pM 
itt«<'iMndiiig(  nigirt,  iMita^  he  ^rfetuni^;  tH^  follMdiig  4tff«  ^tdftHf 
e4viU(fiiTWii«;lvp^kit^niUi6'Mi]ii6  ttnanelr  «s  the^itoiuiri  liM<k>4gf>)ielbto 
iliu'dpsr  lodr  cxprnd^^teMKiff  Ma  araiyv<^ttpo*  IUp  4$^'^^'^  tsttyt 
Bptidmf;,  ^«6  aicoBtfldetabk  diailuioe!^  leafing  MfoMiMO  to  eAM$t»lMise»- 
tcope  tiiimcdflBtecL"  )  Amove  renMtikfll:^  initffiioe  of  «M«p  ittibecilM(y/Dr 
tfttiierpttkAlAiiiitniy,  Ihan  that  ^MhlMtAd' 111  'the  cimdatH  of •  Arg)^ld  4m 
tiiepteitoDt  oiecattloft,  Uiu  fsaPoelj"p«Mlble  tot  ^ottbe^rb';  «ttd1l  mmk 
HmtfnismgiUiiit,<iafler>tftii0  ilneun^  <<diii|[l«ee  amtog  blsifHettdsy  Mid 

a  command  for  which  he  was  evidently  alto^^^thef  tnifltlidt 
'-t^Metitroae^  tinii^leftlo-lbllow'any'eotme  hopteaMd^  maapbhcd  off  after 
ni^btMfyi  tflhnmki  Staraithbogie^  |>lnndefing  Tnrfiff  and  Rothiemay  hoiM 
ttiihls  foiri».  He  wleoted  <9|mthbogie  as  th&  (rtsce  of faisi^etreat^  oa  iM^ 
'«in»fttof  th^  ruggedneta  of  the  eonotry  and  of  tie  numefona  dikeswith 
mrkiefaiit-itair  intenrtfeetedy  ixrhidiiwoiitd  prevent  the  operaliiont  df  Aigyle^s 
OMilihryv  and  %h^re<ba'  intended'  to  r^BUdn^till  joined  by  Maodoiiild, 
nubwit"  he  ddUy  e^pedted  from  "the  Higliknids  wMh  a  v^fbiteiniBil 
-ttgite  At|$y]o hend  of  MmtMaeV deptrtureott  thefottowitigiMniing, 
being  the  last  day  of  October,  he,  forthwith,  proceeded  after  him  witb  Ui 
(staiy,  ^ttttnklMg  to  bring  him  to  tMm  in  tibe  opdb  eo&ntfy>  «ad  en- 
leaaipevl  <at  Tiilloohb«g  6tk  theaecotfd  ^f  NdvwnbeH  trhtivo  he  dyewout 
ihis  an»f  inf  battfta «M^;  He endeatooyedio  bring  MonlUHMeto  a  g«tia- 
tn^<eiigagemenil^and  hi  order  t6  dmv  him-  fiom  a  ArtfOtrablepetiliott 
^k  was  j)reparing  i»  oeoupy,  Aigylasent  oat  a  sklirmi^lag  party  of  hfti 
HigMand^m  ( <  but  t&ey  were  mmnI'  repids^^  >and  Mloidrose  took  posaeaiion 
of'th»>grottild  he  had  S6lee«ed* 

-  Bftfflea  in  aillki^  aMemptS'  to  o^ercodi^  Montrose  by  foro^  of  titttiA, 
'Aifyte,  wbMse  taltots  wure  moiMfittbd  for  the  'hitrignes  of  the  os^inet 
tfh^the  tactres'^ofthefieicl^  had  now  reoovrse  to  negotiation,'  with  the 
yiew  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  antagonist*  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
po^d  a  <!essatioh  of  arms,  and  tiiat  he  and  Montrose  shottM  h6ld  a  confer- 
en^  prevfoos  to  ^hiefa  arrangements  should  be  entered  into  ft^r  their  mu- 
tual security.  Montrose  knew  Aigyle  too  well  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
bis  word,  and  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  Argyle  would  take  advantage, 

•  Wishart,  p.  100. 
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posed  to^it^ireiwiliQtatjidelagnliK'tlleriHigl^^^     ^i  ^k^  'QfmiciAiiM)  Mi^ 
fl|^ii)9«dlT0f(thi^flaggeMU}l)y<«iien^pte  MoAlmidfi»«ilv^i$o,4QyirY}bi|lfxt 

imi<^dnt.td^i|flae«/^BvUch.«fe|k4]rfjdMe<^^  .T)WW«»!W| 

ft^>M^1mai»l»or)lttn0filCMgkmVi  tWlHYink^^ 
the  condition  on  which  he  was  to  obtain  hi&,j9)lti^«(|e^tU)^ep;i^tj(^,l|^ 
wAvBoakd^i^^  tivto>da9»lNi{bi9it^. ^99^1909^!% PWP^ii  Thk^i^fmm^ 
•tfontieiieeiiiidilort  Motitra«e/^jMfli^0^<bi9iiniM?^'J^  f^^k^. 

Atg}dbJi  Mdfiriq^i^.tiietfefdse,  >0i^kn Ae^blW4gerj»^TM  #ffi*^M  Iftr. 
inmed  bi»«fciitnerTpMtiaoii>ui  wbit^b-ibA'TOfiWO^df  fHiK/j^^^^  ^(.^i^fcjf^ 
ioteiiided  tH  takeuBfuUs  wwM<quM^ri^ .,  ,„•  -oi  i..  ,|  .n-.^  .•  m  iiiijui.rmr  'u- 
-  In  th^'naaritiine^Mttriime  faidi  4be  iinirMgHMmil^iiffii^i#«fh^>  4^ 
iRstfami«f)ahn(Mk{tto  wiiniei  of  bi«iofli«»ii,  j«biomrej^f$»y  4Hyi)^lM^fjPBFr 
Mtb-iii^'ettMiptidti  oC^betXoiabiaod  Hig]>)«ii^ll»t^^>if2Mt^^^9^>^^4L.^. 
privfatn ftoRtlhflc JLmiaDiki^i .. Tbi>it>«4i«Kmplfi  T^iflb.  W  Weft(^i(te 
8ittMii»  Mi  bkiiuMMiitM^  of/  MPQiVfMi  Md  |#^^i4}ftpSvW»pipip^ 
pnieameni  held  ontito  thqiii  bjr.  Aigyld*  if|#t|^  iv^^Bi^.jn^09i9(loy|4<3l)^Yf#. 
qmsBiioiiiifale;]  to>  osbpl  .Ihii  OMftfo  inbtt^t  .th« Jdoaii^  >tt#  jpEJ^i^iio^^q 
wfaioh  tfaej.jwoidd  be^expoced  iniklnfMmgr4tti»^(.wi^ter^^^ 
•odrsiuMvjfeheidteavjiiiibdfUigAi)^  Qigl|]azK)s,.8hoqk^ 

itanay-cfiotheriyttkOyinidjAHenl  QWKHiH|ftt>MlOfi%/wpMm  bftfrjc^.w^lingbl 
^eiBiliiies^fortiniv/saYiei^igm.'  v  Bftdli«i»ltb,  i<u4wlMir.t»  «Qi4«Kg% 
Oie  'fiitigneief  long  and  «Diifltani  niai3di69-rttaesf).aQd  i^tAy^,  Qi^!im(fr«M^ 
innler  toMbntmse  M'thejeastms^foDtorftvilig  fi  dJi4cha9gQ,(i^D9»4Aia|ii^ 
Miioh  hid  noir  bedome  momianunioiis  fchanemc.  < .  Mmi^^m^jfmA^m' 
nemcnBtntBoe^bM/wMh  k»li8  o£high  difldaiiltwbtchibettiigr«d4hetoMiiiHk 
warkiBgi^  6f  i/  pnmdand  msHbdtted  miiid^  iBdigttanti  ai  b^g  tt»ii  jflbviM 
ddDadatsi]idKadmgenw«tisiiViMidjlj«m^  U>ei.reqttMit.4tf 

eiier3rnttnwh6a0kedp6niiiflHHitoipetlM><  .  Tteje«d.irf!JUri9r«<n«wr,iifflD 
yeaf9 49€4i9e  dadm  ffradatiottsiieallby  JOidthiSitWQ  flpii%  Sir  Xboioa8*.«f4 
Sii^David,  out  of  «lLitlie  LowlandevsM  aloite  feiAajned  fiutikfui  io  MiwH 
trose,  and  could,  on  no  account,  be.  prevailed  upon,  ta'abaitdonfaitir 
'AmoHg otheta  wto'left  Mbntrose  on  thiftOMaaioBy'waa  8u?.NilthMieI 
Qoidom,  wUo,  It  •«•  said^  went  over  jIo  A/gyle'a^oaiopki.  tmisflqottiiM  irfm 
eMioerteil  plan  between  him  and  MoatNae,  fiir  die'pnrpoae.iif/detedlia^ 


fMM2eF%iA!>Ii<»^  LeVis,-'#lloijlcrfiMd'Moiitnw6'l)he.iil^^  i.i^.xt 

afi^  lifter  llgbtlhg^flMM^'fiMd  lbP'tbe'pur]^>iof)de€eini9ltbB<.6aeili^ 
tbdk^hfo'deptthtufe  <Mi  'At^  idvddflg  of  liie8Uithi«l(liov€Bibeiv:aiicl«n£yedf 
adl^otit  break  of di^^ftt'Bd^toy.  >  Aftetf  temalning^ a  Iw  d^ijn  thtnt  A^ 
rtifr^  -lite  mftn;  be  pvodeeiiedtbrongii'Bd^lMioel^  and  dotoeufed  fagu  ^ref* 
j^M"  nmrcdes  intb  Atkidle)  'Wbem>he'w«h  j<»lnBd'  bfl^/MaedonaUt  and  Jobs* 
Mliidartaeb/lte  enptaiii  of  the  ClAaNuiaid»  A^'lattaioF.wbaai'bfOugbb 
flirti  bimdred  of  bte  mes  along  wHhr  tb^nu*  >  He  itobf/  akD'  cmfotned  >  bfr* 
sothe  sxhatt  patiieii  from  ffie  neigbbolirhig  ifigblaiuH  Tiiioni(M«isdMiaU( 
had  mdttoed  to fbSeyir ynr.  '  '  -  /    •  •>    mp 

'Ift  tbe  meaiAime' Ar^lei^  tfUMfrgrHng  «id«9  tohki  MgWiJlfkiiiito 
H^tn  home,  -w^eiit  bitt^lfto  BdbllHifi^bi^bera  ba^  gotbtit  small  tfaaob» 
ibi*  bSar  service  agabiAtMbttftroe^*''*  -^ AUhmigh  the  Committecof.fistatesy 
oirt  ofdefei«iK9ei  appt«v«id'Of'bls>cfdndyiBil»'Wblok»^  flattened 

c<Mideredde8enriBgofpiraiiiO'bet;Ms<lhe  ''Imd  tbed  no  Unod/'f  jtel 
all  impartial  persons  had  formed  a'v^  diitosnt  estiiaAte/^l  hinehariWM 
tetv'  d^Hn^  a  oiUnp&i^'^vldbbiiMUi  been  m  ingtorioos  4o> inmflelf  as.fbu- 
nriSiaddg'to  ihe  Cttose'wiiicl^be  bad«bdeav^nHl  to  msSppBrLii  QmnMaak 
oF'sucie^sSt'tbe  bekdciof  tbe  eo^rd&abtdm'  loakidd>ilp<tai  itbettot^eAiMof 
Mont»>^  !h  tbeli^bt'^a'd«speraiMi  add  forloiteiattem^t^raablf  wnd^im 
ctng^MMAy  tihdertiifce^  and  ««Hiieb 'they  expected Jwoiihi  ber  ipkudily 
pM'dcytm  \  bnt^be  r^Mdt^  «tf'  ib^  ba|4e&  of  TSppemaBr^  iAdibfdeenv  >iai4 
F^e,  gK^'h  »^  tbredftioolb  tbeiv  fiiM^ght^ittidtteTC^aV^UikeBtp 
ddiltkittled)' began  ]iotrt^<be'dfNWd04'«i]d  feflpaptedi<<  Ukuafiufioti  tbitiw 
pf^i9ent''^^pokrttire:^kfflliir^^il'iiPobSttf«^  CMfaf^V'ti^t^ieipuipiinfaB 
bold  'fonlheify  been'^Meilly^b«gAW*ltf  'IdliiuiodeiaMfidf't^ 
whiit'wais  m<Mt4aikto'fM^ltde  ofv-waaitbrtobewuikinittb'O^iinan^dmoiq^ 
tb^mi»Mry,  vfb^'iac^W^  iniMr-pvMi^tai^  :tovabate.miieb  ^iff 

Ib^ir'lbrmei^^aeal/':^'   1i1ieieirty^4nuBaeb  badilndb^caAsBd 

sofD^flsiftgiviiiga^tt  the^mindijtf  dieiooi«ciiaaten;idDfat  ok  tfaeyiaUJ  bopM 
ikiif^Argyle'<vnmld<ehang6^tbvttdb  oimdJD,  '4bef  dbowMJ  i^jidispiHition 
to>««laR'  ik  th^r  «eirettiltaiiwratod(itbt)8c^tiii»areiBmibp^^  bC  fiqmatanig 
ibe  ieattse  of  the  -king/'  'ITiiiiqid^iQU'Miujnf  ibi>im9er>.:of )  Aigyle'stelpedit 
Uto^ackd'hitf  veWra  1»  >tbtt  <capitali  quite  fjamgui^t  is  jn  biiv>eiM8D^  ilhe 
i0pect'«f  affidi^  -imdrmaiif  <ol'tiM0^tirlio  liadLiiaeQ.an^ 
tbeir'caleulationtf  regavding  thejrQmdt»Mof//the  alniggV^  bsg^ 'SfebriilO 
muffer  and'to  doubtu'-.'  i'  i      -v]   >'    i..<    ..•     c  .1  d   .^.i..,)    >,  1..  (-"rf 

While  Argyk  'wavpasiiRg'hi&idme  in  Edldbttigibi  Maatrotnt^mU 
meditatiagta '  terrible  iiftow  at  Afgyle  himself  to  levaage  the  ctuelitie^ 
bo  bad  exercised  upon  the  roydfisis,  and  to  give  oonfidenca  to-  the 
dans  in  Argyle's  neighbourhood^  who  had  been  hitherto  prevented 

•  Spalding;  vol.  II.  p.  287.  f  6athry,  p.  1S4.  t  Memoirs,  pp.  13^-5. 
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froM  j6tiiing  MdiitMMe'fi  standard  from  a  dread  of  Arg:^e,  ^ite  fM#ihg 
always  a  body  of  five  or  iix  thootnnd  HtgManderr  ai  omtamaMl^  kMl 
kepVthMtt  in  «udi  cdtti])lete  aobjectioA  diat  they  dared  tadt^  i^thourtllly 
risk  of  abtolate  min,  eapooae  th«  C8tti6<yf  their  aovertfigii.    It  fia-«ia4 
tbat'MontroM  intended  at  first  to  iMive  trsMferrad  the  Mttt 'of  ivar  a* 
ono^  to  the  LowkuMii,  wfaoFe  he  expeeted  to*  bo  bolter  ablatio  'i«i{ipMt' 
hia  troopadaniig  whiter,  but  that  he  waa  indaeed  to  gWoup  ihia^  ftea 
by  Macdonald  and  the  oaptain  of  Gtanranaldy  tdio,  'havfai^  a^WdO^ 
dJtttke  at  Argyle^  adTised  faimto  inrade the  tert4tory  of  tMr  caniaMm 
enemy.    Nothhig  coald  be  more  gradfying  to  Montrose**  fi)Uoirer»thito 
his  resolatfon  to  cany  the  war  into  Argyle's  country,  as  they  wonM 
thus  have  an  ample  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  bim  and  hisNiihu'ia 
the  injuries  which,  finr  a  coune  of  years,  they  liad  iaflided  upon  the 
porters  of  royalty  in  the  adjoining  countries,  manyof  whom  litfd 
mined  by  Argyle.    The  idea  of  curbing  Hie  power  of  «'  haMghfyand 
domineering  chief  whose  reiy  word  was  a  law  to  the  .Mabitanti  of  mi 
extensile  district,  ready  to  obey  his  cmri  mandates  at  all  tSmea,  luid  the 
qfnrit  of  revenge,  the  predominating  ehanneteristioof  die  dans,  amooltal 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  invading  a  conalry  wado 
almost  inaecesrible  by  nature,  and  rendered  stiU  more  unapproaehablt 
by  the  severities  of  winter.    The  determination  of  Mentrasd  hia^ng 
thus  met  with  a  willing  response  in  the  bveasts  of  his  men,  ha  loM  ixm 
time  in  putting  them  in  motion.    Dividing  his  army  into  tw^  IMErts,  lio 
himself  marched  wtth  the  mam  body,  oonsbting  of  the  Irish*  and  th% 
Athole-men,  to  Loch  Tay,  whence  be  proceeded  thmugh  Breadilbasife.' 
The  other  body,  composed  of  the  Clan-Dbnald  and  other  HigUandttrs^ 
he  despatched  by  a  different  route,  with  instructions  to  meet  hift  at  an 
assigned  spot  on  the  borders  of  Argyle.     The  country  ihrongh  wlileb 
both  divisions  passed,  being  chiefly  in  possession  of  Argyle^a  kinsmefi  or 
dependants,  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  particularly  the  lands  of 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy. 

When  Argyle  heard  of  the  ravages  committed  by  Montrose's  aitay 
Oft  the  lands  of  his  kinsmen,  he  hastened  home  fW>m  Bdinbtrrgb  to  his 
castle  at  Inverary,  and  gave  orders  fbr  the  assembling  of  his  clan>  efihisr 
to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  on  his  own  country,  or  to  pino* 
tect  his  friends  from  future  aggression.  It  is  by  no  meuia  certain  that 
he  antidpated  an  invasion  from  Montrose,  particularly  at  suob  n  smasn 
of  the  year,  and  he  seemed  to  imagine  himself  so  secure  from  attaek> 
owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  passes  leading  into  Argyle»  Aat  althotfgh  a 
mere  handful  of  men  could  have  effectually  opposed  an  anny  much 
lai*ger  than  that  of  Montrose,  he  took  no  precautions  to  guaird  tiienik 
So  important  indeed  did  he  himsdf  consider  these  passes  to  be^  thiit'he 
had  frequently  declared  that  he  would  rather  fbrfeit  a.  hundred  thoasand 
crowns,  than  that  an  enemy  should  know  the  passes  by  which  an  armed 
force  could  penetrate  into  Argyle.* 

•  Wishart,  p.  107. 
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e«Mitieiiii  ditiiM  hia  Amy  vatip>  tixn^^  pwrtMiw  'eaci^  ^pdw  thi^  renp^i^tiYe, , 
oftters.oflW^KiptiMDAfClmipaddf.k^^  7pv  JWr 

tiKty  idid  iKlt,«MMmcbi|k)d9iv|ia9toff.<vfQfie  ieHjbefr  »ut4]qft^  ^rii^gl^lb^re^i^ 
aML  Aft  ifrMf  i^C.AjFggile  4«  wAiwrthe  4w!lmQl  f^X^OTPl  ii^Pfli.beof^^liic^^t 
dnML]7,«aite<fi  Ifer'wer^tlfce/peopk.tkevpsf^es.fi)^!^  for  l4tiKn|gb,i^i 
is  JWwtiiBftiwifc  fey <wid  writwbi  th»jb  Mqwtrpge  f^irtiiM^iK>tM(Hfd,g».r^ 
aMttterflwpld  (AUawiog  th^  liiord's  lau^nUe  !ei»]|ip|«)  d«4iy^«4  theQ)«t 
9(riyeB.  l^  fi|^  aWy^^'.ii.if  :eyidei9t,from.0eTfii»l  q^li|^9ipf«Hy,a^^ 
tiMthe  Blwagbtev Bmf4hiMfeibeeQ'UBii^iH^.t.  On/f  of^lh^^^/iays^.th^ 
MfnAtm^a^  spared  iHOpeitiwl< wer»  abto  to;  liwr  i^nmifi  «^  tdat,  ^e  ^i,  t^ 
dcatbfilli  tt^  meok  -wte)  vefe  gqiiig,to,,|hQtX6Dd^¥pitfi  appsQ^uted.bjj 
Argyle.    Pirobably  the  eight  hundred  and  nbietyo^T^  |Kex?ppf  ^  ^xjiftion^dj 
hi^ilkbe  itQilKMr  of "^  Bfedt6f9Qk,<>f  Claonmald,  f^  baviog  been/  k^ecV|)y 
tbfi  Vf^:^  CkQnuiidd  ^thqnit  oppoflitipny.jnayb^  t|f cji^ , f^luid^d,  t(^ 
hiy  WisJIwirt  -  In.fMi  brfW'  tb^  wd  <?fjj«w»^,t.tjb^.  fftpftaf.^.ai^gl©^ 
mal^  Afaabitsnt  ima  ni^to.  be  Mem  tiMKHighout  t,h^  jfhp)fi,f^t^)^  p^,  A^r: 
gylto  andilioniitftba  whole ijxiqpitfati^ft.hiti^  ^ei^.ejth^  A^y^  ^^t^t^ 
these ditiHotsy  or  (iftenTfifiige  iad^i9riaid.«|i^f^<  k90i^ Qp»]^:i(9,;t|i^7; 

*.  IbMnog'  tbiifi  f«tfdii^..u{xm  Aifyle-^d  histpepp)^  ipa  tiippMd  44^- 
gMO'iih^  nisefies  ^hkh  he  M  oeafisiopi^  in  ]Loch/^  |k94>t^e.  ^jprni. 
i]|g.,oouiilries^  MoQlime  left  Aigyt^.wdLon^fd^ai^gf.thRW 
aiidtL«)cbab6r  on  bist  way  to  Iqf^^m^i  Op  hie  paf^i?;!?^  ^sustif^6»^fi  wi^ 
jpio^d  .by  ilra  Jmd  of  .Abei]g$ldie,  tbe  ^af^inhii^rsj;)^  ofv^^.J^raesf^' 
W«r»  Md  l^ik.  pwrty  of.  ^he  Gordoii^*    .The  ptu^i*,  qf  ^Iftflfto,w,,,by, 

•  Guthry,j).  lae,  ''     "  '       '     *  '"  "" 

f  Spalding,  vol.  11.  p.  294,  Wishart,  pu.  IQA^Bi^  j^ook  of  Clanranald,  MS.    t  Wishart 
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j^his  inpy«ffi^at>  wQ«,tQ  seize  lov^roe^wU^  wa»  (Jb^axNilyt^rpl^^M 
b^.  two  i^Qi^Qatsi  «Q  ijbe.«;(po[|(i^c)ya  tba|t  iti  onutuiei  wou)4,9i^em(fiHtis 
.fi^stMnuliw  |U>  ljh«  jQorl^m  dans,  who  faAd  not  ^t/declafe4i(h«i]mliQ<9. 
;]^bji(  ^r^splulioxi  ww  by  uf>  «ieMis,aUejn9d.<«  roacidog.  th/^.  h4«vb^Jt#9b- 
pe^  wherc^e  letun^  thAt4he  tarlof  Seffforth  W4ftadv«liciii^i^mi9«t 
.jt^ipi;vfiib>aii  arvqy  of  fiva.  tbiousand  borse  aDd{M>t»  fOoDeotod  fEw^^olla- 
}^»  Rq«»,i  Si^berlaocU  and  Caithaew,,  Jndiiding,  ctbe  valeraD  givniMPhof 
iqTerq«99y  ^uod^e.elim  of  the  Eraan^.  .  AltbiM^^  Moatoaelml  .ffldr 
j4.fHm  time  .about  fifteen  buudrad  ncp,  iq  ooiweq^eoee  of  tba.teiw<^pwF 
ai^oe  pf  tbe  HighJawiers,  wh%.  4MK»>rdU^  to,.iiM4l»9i%.  wans j^c^^ 
,iA.9QGttriiig..at  bpine  the  boo^  wbicb  thc^  bad  aoqaired  in  A|g9i^i;{^ 
■  r^0ohed  to^encouDter  Seafoxth'a  anny«  whicb»  with  tbe  fxceiptiwij^ti^ 
,tf  6.r/9gular  n^guaevMB,  was  complied  of  raw  and  uyd wiidyad ,  te^ig^ . 
,,  Wbile  proceedings  hofweveri  tbrougb  Abertar^apiilBcm  vmY^^lSffS^ 
biurte  at  Kilcqi|Hnin»  the  present  Fort  AugiwtD%  who  bix>Hg)|t  hw  ithtm^ 
priAiDg  intettigence  that  Argyle  had  entered  I^cbaber  .^j^^^arnVri^ 
tbi^  Aom^d  xoen;  that  to  wa9  bunuQg  and  b^n^g  ^f»9te^[9fmft¥9> 
and  that  hia  head  quarters  were  at  the  old  castle  of  IaverkH^jFr>  AOat 
.Axgyle had efiected  biaeacai^e bom loTeraiT^ he  had goae (tOrPiivv^Mur- 
tQo,  wbeve  he  remained  till  Montrose's  departure  from  >bift  AeffiQii^Qr- 
While  theve»  a  bp(jly.of  coyeoantiDg  troops^  wjto  had  sejnred  iu.J&ngl^ffdf 
anriyed  under  the  cofaxnand  of  Msyor-General  Baillie^  ^  the.»,p9K9f^ 
of  asaiatiug  Aigyle,  in  expelling  Montrose  fran  his  iMU|id«^it>U^d^ 
le^rwig  .that  Montrose  had  left  Argyle^  and  was  ii^isbi^gi  iShrai^ 
Ql«Dope  and  Lochaber»  General  BaUUis,. instead  of  p])Q0CMetdiog,iiAt9tj4'^ 
gyle  f9f:  tbe  purpose  of  following  Moutrosoy.  deteniiified  to,(l^qJI^ 
army  iu  an  easterj^  direction  through^  ih^  Lowlands,  t.with;,^  ii^tf^fe?" 
of  interoeptiflg,  Montrose^  should,  he  attempt  a  deso^at.)  At,ti^■^^^ff^ 
tijxm  i%  was  .aivanged  between  Bafflie  and:  Aifjrl^  tJh9|t:4h^wlatt^y^]M> 
l^ad.uQw  recovered  from  hia  panics  in  iconscquenee  of).Montn)SQ'4ii#- 
paptuiier.should  return  to  Argjle  and  eoUect  his.  moo^ifrofn  thei? .Md^^ 
places  aud  iretaeats ;  .but  aa  it  was  not  inqarob^bla  thsfb  flontfos^  fKHS^t 
y)eqew  hi^visitf  the,  CoDunittee  of  Estates  allQwedBailUe  <tQri»<ie^ftlW)l 
hv^di^ed  of  hia m^at  th^.di^pfMMj.^  A^cgy^  :whoy.aaiPooia[.Ta#.jl||iif>w«ii 
.4|Ue  to  muater  his  men»  was  to  £)llow  MwtixWp  s^arK  j^40  ff^  ^M^ 
^  ef^^gemfo^tp  tiU  BailUei  whp»  on ,  heviug  of  ArgyJ^'s  adiYiWi  i9to 
Locbaber,  was  to  march  sodd^nty  across  the  Qnmpi^afh  sbp^Id.attB^ 
Montrose  in  front.     To  assist  him  in  levyiilg  and  orgaQisiag.hi%fc)a4;i> 
Argyle  called  oirer  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  his  kinspytn,  frpsL^fr^^nd, 
wha  bad  considerable  reputation  as  a  military  commander.  In  t^rms^oCiMB 
instruotionsi  therefore,  Argyle  had  entered  Lochaber,  and  had  advan^pd 
as  fiur  as  Inverlochy,  when,  as  we  ho^e  seen,  the  news  of  hia  ai^val 
was  brought  to  Montrose. 

Montrose  was  at  first  almost  disinclined  to  belieye»  firom  the  wdl- 
known  character  of  Argyle,  the  truth  of  this  intelligence^  but  being 
fully  assured  of  its  correctness  from  tlie  apparent  sincerity  of  hia  in- 
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-ft^n^r^iWlosI  not  a  nom^t  in  intlkh^g  up  bia  mind  as  to  Iftre  eoiirse'&e 
ifaotfld-pttrMie.  He  might  hivie  imteiitly  tnarclied  back  upon  Atg^e 
by'^e  ybaii^'he  had  just  followed ;  bat  as  Argfle  wotdd  tSms  gdt' due 
nomte  t>f  Ms  xppnHkoh^  and  -prepare  hktxsMfyt  tike  dangerwhi<<h  tlMat- 
'ewMl  hitf^MotitiPoae- resolved  upon  a  cfiff^nt  pfein.  Tbe  debigit  he 
-o66o«(fed  ^eou!d  (hiIj^  have  originated  in  tiie  mind  of  sudk  a  daring  and 
'enteppH6&ig-  eoinmaildtf  as  Monlrosey  befom  whose  towerlnj^  genios 
tliffichltSes^^  hitherto  deemed  insarmountabIe»  at  once  disappeated;  The 
l^eft'^'earrjfing  an  army  over  dangerous  and  precipitoas  mountaitkSy 
wfaMe^'wffd  and  frowning  aspect  seemed*  to  ftnribid  the  approach  of  hu- 
tll^att'fbefatftepSy 'and  in  ^  middle  of  winter  too,  when  Uie  fbrmidaJMe 
fierib  at  the  journey  were  greatly  increased  by  the  snow  wUch  had 
oldit^rated  the  fiaM  tiacfcs  of  the  wild  deer  and  adventurous  hunter,  and 
'fiMed  up  many  a  dattgerons  diasm,  however  chimerical  it  might  have 
decerned  tb  other  meuy  appeared  quite  practicable  to  Montrose,  whose 
^san^iae  antScipatibns  ot  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
^ttMordinary'ea^loit;  more  than  counterbalanced  in  his  mind  tihe  risks 
t&he  encountered. 
'  IPhe-^isftmee  bMween  the  place  where  Montrose  received  the  news  of 
&vgfWh  arrival,  and  Ittverloehy,  is  about  thirty  miles ;  but  this  dis* 
btted  watf  cbnshlerably  increased  by  the  demus  track  which  Montro^ 
1bUi]NM«  Marching  along  tilie  small  river  Tarf  in  a  souiherly  dlree- 
tk>ii/'4ie  tifOMCd  the  1^  of  Lairie  Thierard,  passed  through  Glenroy^ 
teidaffer  trafv^rsing  Hie  range  of  mountains  between  the  Glen  and  Ben 
M^v%^'toablred'ln  Glennevis  before  Argyle  had  the  least  nolfbeof  his 
-aj^p^ach.  6eto«  setting  out  on  his  mai^  Montvose  had  taken  the 
'Wke  precai^fion  of  placing  guards  upon  the  oommoa  road  leading  to 
iuveriochyi  to  prevenit  intelligenee  of  his  movements  b^fiag  carried  to 
Argyle^  atad  he  had  killed  such  of  Argyle's  iMKMits  as  he  had  ^en  ifa 
wkh  in  the  oouree  of  his  mardi.  •  This  ittiguing  and  unexampled  joui^- 
1^  had  been  performed  in  little  more  than  a  night  and  a  day,  and  wheh» 
If^the  course  of  the  evening  Montrose's  men  arrived  in  Olennevis,  they 
Ibaad  U^emadves  so  weary  and  exhausted  that  they  could  not  venture 
"to  attack  the  enemy.  They  therefore  lay  under  arms  all  night,  and  re- 
freshed &emseives,  as  tiiey  best  could,  till  next  moming.  As  the  night 
wa^  ttfteommonly  clear  and  enlightened  by  the  moon,  the  advanced  posts 
bfbotb  armies  kept  up  a  small  fire  of  musketry  during  the  night,  Whleh 
l«d  to  no  result  ' 

In*  tike  meantinte  Argyle*  after  committing  his  army  to  the  ehar^  ^f 
hh  coosin  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  had  the  dastardlinesa  to  abaailofi 
his  men,  by  going,  during  the  night*  on  board  a  boat  in  the  loch,  ao- 
companied  by  Sir  John  Wauchope  of  Niddry,  Sir  James  Rollaek  of 
Duncrub,  Archibald  Sydserf,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Bdinbufgh,  and 
Mungo  Law,  a  minister  of  the  same  city.  Argyle  excused  himself  for 
this  posiUanimous  act,  by  alleging  his  incapacity  to  enter  tho  Held  c^f 
battle,  in  consequence  of  some  contusions  he  had  received  by  a  ftO^ 
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jit«^i  tke-ntf ,  ii6(«irk  whidi  imhioed  him  tivt^e  f^g^^tehtir'^Tlffl^, 
4x»mi«rbi«iiHlie>i*itMtf«dthfe  i!Bfei^aihd>UestfiM^ii''of  ki9«^  *      "  •'  "* 
. .  It  ff<mM^iqpp«tf'yitiMLI iVmsmit 'otttil Hm utfnring  of  (ft^'Wtde, 4itA 
lAltOiieli  m«B  were  an^ao^lhitf  Hirttitite  aniijr^  MbntMMr'tliAt  was 
|if8«e]^t»  M' they*  eooMeMd  it  ^nfte  kiqkisiilkle>  tiritt  te  Khotttd  hft^Hft  been 
Wile' to  bring  ill*  Ibroet  wisttm  the  mMmtaiiM,  ant!  theif^  imt^UcNff  IfttI 
ilie  body  befi»Dd  thenk  «Diieislied  of  flotoeef  th^  hihietbttafltii  of  Ih^  eoAn- 
Hjf,  iriMkJMul  ooU^^led  t6  defimd  their  pit^eiiie», '  But  they  ^er^  uii- 
d^Mieli^  vi^iii  in  the  dawki  <if  the  momSng,  the  warlike  eoueid  of  tUM- 
tt«De*6  tMUsftts,  fesouttdbg  throiigh  the  glen  where  they  lay,  ttnd  re- 
ii^etbeiVi.^  ftett  the  a^oiAuig  hilte,  broke  upon  their  eiim    Tfafd  serred 
ae*  the  t ignal  to  both  afatitee  to  prepare  ibr  batA^.    Montrtiee  drew  otrt 
hk  army  in  ao  extended  line.    The  right  wing  eonsidted  of  a  regiment  of 
Iriah»  under  the  ^omiaand  of  Macdonald,  his  migor-general ;  the  centre 
was  compoaed  of  the  Athole*-men,  die  Stnarts  of  Appin»  and  the  Mao- 
4onalds  of  <Heneoe,  and  other  Highlanders,  severally  under  the  command 
^ClanjranaM,  McLean,  and  Glengary ;  and  the  left  wfftg  eonslsted  of 
8iy«e  Irish^  at  t!ie  head  of  whoiki  was  the  bnt^^  Colonel  O'Eean.     A 
body  of  Irish  was  plaeed  foehkid  the  main  body  as  a  reserve^  undeir  the 
e^mnumd  of  Colooel  James  M'Donald^  alias  O'Neill.    The  general  of 
Argyle's  aimy  formed  ft  in  a  similar  manner.    Hie  Lowland  forces 
w^^  eqaally  4ifide<^  and  formed  die  wings,  between  wiiith  thi*  High- 
iuidem  weve  placed.    Upon  a  rising  ground,  behihd  this  line,  Oenetal 
CteaifMl  dtew  up  a  reserre  of  Highlanders,  and  placed  a  field  piece. 
Within  the  house  of  luYeriochy,  whidi  was  <mly  aboctt  a  plito!  shot 
from  the  place  where  the  army  was  formed,  he  planted  a  body  of  forty 
or  fifty  men  to  protect  the  pkce,  and  to  annoy  Montrode's  men  with 
(focharges  of  mnsquetry.^    The  account  given  by  Gordon  of  Sdaghi  |i 

Oat  Aigyle  had  transported  the  half  of  his  aimy  over  the  waiter  at  in- 
?«rbchy,  under  the  command  of  Auchtnbreok,  and  that  Montrose  de- 
feated this  tfivislon,  while  Atgyle  was  prevented  ftom  relieving  it 
tikd  other  division,  (kan  tibe  Interrention  oP*<  an  arm  of  the  sea,  that 
inteijected  betwixt  them  and  hhn,''f  is  certainly  eironeous,  for  tiie  dis 
oamstanee  is  not  mentioimd  by  any  other  writer  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
areil  kuown,  that  Argyle  abauioned  his  army,  and  witnessed  its  destmc- 
tion  iVom  his  gaBey, — circumstances,  wliich  Gordon  altogether  over- 
looks. 

It  was  at  sunrise,  on  Smiday,  the  second  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  that  Montrose,  s^r  faavhig 
formed  his  army  in  battle  array,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy.  The  left  wing  of  Montrose's  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  O'Rean,  was  the  first  to  commence  die  attack,  by  chai^ng 

« 

*  Sjwldinf,  vol.  II.  p.  29S.  f  Continuation,  p.  582. 
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fh^  QKv^niyV  idghU    This^wnt  imm^iately  foUoiwdd  by  «.  itirious  araavM 
i9pcw  jth4  peivtre  fond  loft  mBg  of  Algyle's  ikniiy>  byiMoritroBe^  right 
wing  a&cl  oeiilM»    Ai^Hfle-srig^t  ving  not  being  Ma  to  'retbt '  tii0  «!>• 
4«ek  of  MontnMeTs  left)  tumei  Abcnit'and  fled,'  wblob  dfcimntaiiee^had 
i^iob  tft.  discouragiiig  effect  <ni  tiie  reraaiDdnr  ef  Argyle's  tro^M^  tliatt  ifter 
4iBicfaafgiog  their  muskets,  the  wh<de  of  ibein^  inohidiiig  tiie  KeMn%,  took 
j^tfa^  heels*  The  route  now  beoamegenend.    An  attempt  was  made  1^ 
^ibody  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  fugitives,  to  throw  diemselves  into 
the  oa^tk  of  Inverlochy,  but  a  party  of  Montrose's  horse  prevented  them. 
SiOQie  of  the  flying  enemy  directed  their  course  along  the  side  of  Loch* 
Eil, 'but  all  these  were  either  killed  or  drowned  in  the  pursuit     The 
greater  part,  however,  fled  towards  the  hflls  in  the  direction  of  Argyle, 
and  were  pursued  by  Montrose's  men,  to  the  distance  of  about  eight 
waiter    As  no  resistance  was  made  by  the  defeated  party  in  their  flight, 
thO' carnage  was  very  great,  being  reckoned  at  fifteen  hundred  men,  or 
about  the  half  of  Argyle's  army.    Many  more  would  have  been  cut  off 
haditAOt  been  Unr  the  humanity  of  Montrose,  who  did  every  tiling  in 
his  power  to  save  the  unresisting  enemy  from  the  fury  of  his  men,  who 
were  not  di^osed  to  give  quarter  to  the  unfortunate  Campbells.     Har- 
ing  taken  tiie  castle^  Montrose  not  only  treated  the  officers,  who  were 
horn  the  Lowlands,  with  kindness,  but  gave  them  their  liberty  on  parole. 
Among  ihe  principal  persons  who  fell  on  Argyle's  side,  were  the 
eomitiander,  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  Campbell  <tf  Lochnell,  the  eldest 
son  of  Lochnell,  and  his  brother,  Colin ;  M^Dougall  of  Rara  and  his  eldest 
son;  Major  Menaies,  brother  to  the  laird,  (or  Prior  as  he  was  called)  of 
A^attens  Parbreek;  and  the  provost  of  the  church  of  Kilmun.     The 
•ehief  prisoners  were  tiie  lairds  of  Parbreek,  Silvercraig,  Innerea,  La- 
moDty  St.  M'DonakL  in  Kintyre,  the'  young  laird  of  Glensaddel,  the 
goodman  of  ^ynmcHr^  the  son  of  the  captain  of  Dunstafihage,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Roche    and  Cockbum,    Captains   Stewart,    Murray, 
Hutt^  and  Stiriiag,  Robert  Cldand,  alias  Clydson,  and^  MacDougall, 
a  preacher*      The  loss  on  the  side  of  Montrose  was  extremely  tri- 
4iBg«    The  number  of  wounded  is  indeed  not  stated,  but  he  bad  only 
three  privates  killed*    He  sastained,  however,  a  severe  loss  in  Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvie,  son  of  the  earl  of  Airly,  who  died  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  of  a  wound  he  recced  in  the  thigh.    Montrose  regretted 
the  death  of  this  sted&st  friend  and  worthy  man,  with  feelings  of  real 
sorrow,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  in  Athole  with  due  solem- 
nity.*   Montrose  immediately  after  the  battie  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
king  with  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of  it,  at  the  condusion  of  which 
he  exultingly  says  to  Charles,  <'  give  me  leave,  after  I  have  reduced  this 
country,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty, 
as  David's  general  to  his  master,  come  thou  thyself,  lest  this  country 

*  Spaldiiis,  vol.  U.  P*  20-6.~Wishart,  p.  Ill,  et  seq.— Guthr}',  p.  140. 
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be  called  by  my  name*"  When  the  king  received  this  letter,  the  rajal 
and  parliamentary  oomminioners  were  sitting  at  Uxbridge  negQdating 
the  terms  of  a  peace;  but  Charles  was  induced  by  this  imprudent  letter 
to  breolLoff  the  negotiationy  a  dicomstanoe  which  led  to  his  rain. 
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il")uin  «  ijj.j'">  ••ill  1  ^ii  't  jiJ;  vi)^  1,'''  1. -r  'J  "I  ;<  ;;  f  I // Ml /^ii/i  it. 
•VV.34  ..1  ii^'-:jUiiil-J  u  1..W''i't;j  oi!/.  ,-»',;:i'.i,  .'^^  •orjL.ii, ..  f;^  ^nii  ^C  bM^iilis 
Mtix.  r,  ill  i]if  I»  '11    .['/.  ?1  •!  <ni  Ui:  vr.u  *     ."iJ'iB    m' •    i"  j'!i<'  •  -i'   .>4j  m'>£tf 

.iij.Uijflii  yii    i  >»..!  "  11/  ,> '"»-i-M    Jiij    ^'.    /.  <-j>    Mi»  -/U/t-Mi   I      »  '    -  1    .ni£fn 

noqu  '*  M..11  i}ii:,  '  ibjil-  ^/  ^:«  tj  > ii  •).  1. :i -  t.i.,"    rji'j.i  .^  i,  1:    •:;•  k.  .u»]Jiit*ai 

t'li^.  J['  >//  Ml  t  L  «!  i»  ,,  I.  '/,, .  ,;,  r.i.j;  ,ij '.'01  A  Ji  If  'v./«  •  j'-ii.iit)  {*iij  «J8 
j''.}  iu;.i  •  i»J  11."  •v'.i  .'  »i»i'  ,  )'  'ii  t,k,i  i.'ui  -^lU/  iu  <  -jJt  .  i  i't»«  i  Ki/iion^i 
mMj'I  ■  ' '/.  r  .■■  .  .» '.i  J''  .ri  'iji-.-r.  •>,  •-U'  Tj;!;j  t'Kin,T.ji,i{  jOt'  •si  )' 
•yiyu  'ii'iii;  •'  .•'.  «  -i  ;  m  •  ..  .n.'ij.*-  t  u  ,  «  iiju.ti  h»  itij-  j'lj  OJ  n7yt 
»-i»'<i  vj  -.i..."  J.  •  ,.  •.'.  i,i,  .:i  I'l  ».  •.i»i..>ji- >.M»'':i '» •* '.J  T?i'ja '♦ill  n' 
3t>i   <.<i-i<:...'  ...  »i    •  ■   .    1   '.  -.J  ,  ■!!  .,•    .1.  It    i(    ..,    /.  ii    , '    I'  i*.    j'i'n'l  ,{ii1w 

f    »      L-     '  .       ■      "  ij,.'    -,i.:    .  i*ij         II         JuT  oi     I'  I.'    **    ,-'*..  •'   I'    Ij*   '>;1i]!"<jI> 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Alann  of  the  EsUtM— Montrose  returns  through  Badenoch-^Marchee  to  InTemess  and 
Elgin— Waatei  the  hoidi  of  the  CoTenanters  in  Moray^-Enters  Elgin— Joined  by 
Lord  Gordon— ClTMMS  the  Spey— Plunders  Culien— Death  of  Lord  Graham— Mon- 
trose wastes  the  lands  in  the  Boyne— Enters  and  plunders  Banff— Arrives  at  TurriiT 
— Deputation  firom  Aberdeen— Death  of  Colonel  Donald  Farquhanon— Montrose 
imposes  n  tax  of  iBlOjOOO  on  Aberdeen — Enters  Stoneharen,  which  he  bum»— Ar- 
riTss  at  Fettercaim— Deftat  of  Hurry's  hone— Enters  Brechii^-Marches  to  Dunkeld 
»>Storms  Dundee— Memorable  retreat  of  Montrose  from  Dundee— MoTements  ol 
General  BaUlie— Battle  of  Auldearn— Montrose  enters  Elgin— Battle  of  Alford. 

When  the  disaatrouB  news  of  the  battle  of  Inveriochy  reached  Edinborgfa, 
the  estates  were  thrown  Into  a  state  of  great  alarm.  They  had,  no  donbt» 
begun  to  fear,  before  that  event,  and,  of  coarse,  to  respect  the  prowess  of 
Montrose,  but  they  never  could  have  been  made  to  believe  that,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  well  appointed  army,  composed  in  part  of  veter- 
an  troops,  would  have  been  utterly  defeated  by  a  force  so  vastly  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  the  army 
of  Argyle  was  not  exposed.  Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  estates  much 
allayed  by  the  appearance  of  Argyle,  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  afl^r,  "  having  his  left  arm  tied  up  in  a  scarf, 
as  if  he  had  been  at  bones-breaking.*'*  It  is  true  that  Lord  Balmerinoch 
made  a  speech  before  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  in  which  he  affirmed, 
that  the  great  loss  reported  to  be  sustained  at  Inverlochy,  **  was  but  the 
invention  of  the  malignants,  who  spake  as  they  wished,"  and  that  ^  upon 
his  honour,  not  more  than  thirty  of  Argyle's  men  had  been  killed  ;"f  but* 
as  the  disaster  was  well  known,  this  device  only  misled  the  weak  and 
ignorant.  Had  Montrose  at  this  juncture  descended  into  the  Lowlands, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  presence  might  have  given  a  ftivourable 
turn  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  south,  where  the  king's  affiiirs  were 
in  the  most  precarious  situation ;  and  it  is  also  likely,  that  many  persons 
who,  from  timidity  or  want  of  opportunity  to  join  him,  had  hitherto  not 
declared  themselves,  would  have  rallied  round  his  standard ;  but  such  a 
design  does  not  seem  to  have  accorded  with  his  views  of  prolonging  the 

•  Outhrjr,  p.  141.  t  Ihid. 
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contest  in.the.<Higbkodv'^bichiVf9ire  ^ipr^  qgLita)>le,U>j|p.j^e^|^ir^4i 
ta^bpla&ofopteati<Bifi^.Md.toitl^04lW^a.p^jtwfi>r^  ^„  ^    ,,,,l.. 

.  ALC6onliiig]^»;  aSmr  Mtmini  >  hifi  opiea.  t)r  Ge%ea)^,  t^o^^^K^ .  ^  /^^,  ,<^a^ 
afc  Ifl|r6iik>ol^4  Montro0ej^|iime4;iUTO9flk>^e  mouiit^juiu^pf  ..(K^pj^ii^ber  in- 
to Badanoclii^^ withidifl^ii^ibwm^r/'    MiMX^bJAgd^l^a  tl^^..^(i^ut;)i,.fi^<}^ 
of  the  iSpieyi!  he  *oroMed  .ti^n^erM,  BaV?Wt.fi|,  .^  (^r^  i^PfNf 
without,  oppoeitiom    He  jHropeeded  byriiipid  ^i<lp%t^wd3  t^^^tovii, 
of  Invemeas,  which  he  intended  to  tote  ,pyy eswoi^ . fif ;,  I^^t,.  op,  jyrivJQg, 
in  the  neighbourhoodi  hefeuad  it  gwrnsoned  l>7.the  Uu^  pf  JU^iwqi?^*,  mod 
Buchanan's'  ragimttois. ,  ^A^  he  4id  not  wj^  .ta  ^nfu^)^  Jbj^  Jafli^^i/^  a 
titfet  ho  hnmediatelj  altered  hifl  0QuiBe.iu[ulJDparcl^ed  in^th^  4i<^f^^i^j 
Blginy  ianimg,  as  ho  nreairOloiigf/  a  pipp]^mi^pn>  if^ith^  Un^yiffj|ip^ 
coHiirg  upon  all  maiei^  from  16  toi  60  y««u?9.^  agf^^.tq.JQip  1^  .fPr: 
mediate  aiwed  asihejr.best  oouldron  foot!0ir.oo.)^opi^  a^  t^^  uni|f^ 
p«ih  d£'fire^Mid  fword^  all  rabeb  to  the  king,    tot  <}<m^^qpQ}[|9p.,oC  ^ 
threat,  Montrose  was  joinod  hyrBome  <^the  ,'M[arey«mieo,.  inqhyding  )y^. 
laird  oCGniiitt  and  two  hundred  of  bia  folh>\irers.;  ,ai)d»  t9  .ph^gw^f^" 
ampler  of  seareri^  he  plundosed  tho  hqus^  &nd.laM.WW^.'^,el^^^9,pf 
Ovan^iUi'Brodiey  Culhin,  and  Imes,  Moagjbg  BeqpectiT^yjbo  Niniio, 

Dunbar^  Aie  kird  of  Bvodioi  <  f  Kinnaird,  fmd  the  lairdrof  .Inn^ 

The  houses  of  Pitebash,  FoyBoss,,  and>  BalliodaUo^i  ^d  the  Jiewd9  of 
BalindaUoeii,  aU  hekogiagrto  tho  laird  lof  BalHndaiUoph^^y/^d  a  ^iipU^i! 
fale*  He  aloopluadered.the  landAof  DiaSH  fiivgi^i!  Bjxd  J^fifjx^^fipd  t^ 
▼iUago of  GfeawliquA  ordBimaoh ;  but  ho  4id..no|;  tfuru  |^17  ^f  th^ ,kQfi^ 
and tiieirbbntentBi  as  he  hod  donemth^^otbffil cas^.  3e^ide9.ip\un.(|^ri|ig 
and  ^destroying  the;  ptx)portie»,  MoAtipseV  ^rmj,  c^rxl^  off  ^  l/^x^  4^^1 
tity ^of  eattior  andeffisots^  and  <  deiibroyed  the  bpa^  ap4  <^^^^^Qt^,/ji^^. 
fell  In  with  on  thoSpey.*  ,  ,...'.      . /.  /    .  ,.nJ 

•  Whilst. Montrose  waa.thus  laying  ^raste  p^irt  pf  ]\l9ray,^a  cominj^tte^ 
of  the  estatoSt  oonsisting  of  .the  earl  pf,  Seafi^rtl^  t))e  )aird  c^f  Iui^e3^  Sir 
lU^iort  Oordosy  the  laird,  of.  PlosoardoQ*  apd  pt^ers^  wfKs  aitti^jg  ^|. 
Si0in»  whO|  on  heacing  of  hia  procoedio^^  ^^t  notice,  thri>ugh  the.tow^ 
by  beatof  dniarentheseventeoBtkof  FebruAryi.prohibltm^  ^^V^^Bfl 
of  the  Mr^  which  was  kapt4horo  oauuaUy  .on  Faate^'s  eye^  ^4  to.^hid^ 
ssaoy  merehants  and  others  in  the  north  resort§df  leat  the  propeity  broi^ht 
there  for  sale  might  &U  a  prey  to  Montrose's  arrny^  They,i  at  the  same 
tim^,  sent  Sir  Robert  Gordos^.MackeqAie  of  Pl,^scarden,  and  Inne^  9f 
Luthersy  to  tf eat  with  Moatrose,  in  name. of  tljua  gentry  pf  Morayt  most  of 
Mhom  wore,  then  assemUed  in  Elgin ;  but,  he  re&sed  to  enter  into  df\y 
aegotiationy  and  gave  this  answer*  that  he  would  fUM^ept.of  tj^^  seivipe^ 
of  such  as  woiddjoiit  him  ead  obpy  him  ea  tbe.king*^  lieutenant«f  ,  %? 
fere  this  answer  hod  been  eemnmnieated  to  the  gentry  at  .Elgin,  ti^^ 
had  all  fled  from- the  town  in>  QOnsequeuQe  of  h«ariog  thp^  M/T^^'^S^  f^ 
adyaocii^upon  them^  with  r^fiidity.    The  laird  pf  lufji'^t  ai^ng  v# 

•  Spaldhif,'  foL  U.  p.  €96.  f  6ordon*8  Cfiikiniiaao^i).  5^ 
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8om6  of  bis  frieUdfy  vfettMl  to  tlie  eaatle  of  ^nft^' podeeM6d(  by  hi* 
eldest  son,  which  itas  well  fortttted  Hbd  *  prtfrided  wkh:  etvij  Mflocs*^ 
sary  ib^  tutdergolug  a  siege;  The  laifd  of  Dufcs  irlat  iBto'Salh^- 
land. '  As  soon  as  tiie  Stthabitants  of  the  tovi»  saiw  the  ^ioBn^ttee  ^prie^j 
paring  to  leave  it,  most  of  tlieM  also  resolved  io  depart^  whioh  ihey  diicly 
csHlying  along  with  them  their  principal  eibots.  Some  wient  t<r  Im^^* 
ness,  and  others  into  Ross,  bat  the  greater  part -went  to  tiieioastlei'O^ 
Spynie,  ^here  they  "sooght  and  obti^ned  reftige.  <  '-'  « 

Appreihensive  ^at  Montrose  migfat  fi>Uow  u^  th^*  dreadftil  exam^e 
he  liad  shown,  by  burning  tiie  town,  a  proposal  was  madaiito^  aad^f 
accepted,  by  him,  to  pay  Mm  fbiff  thousand  marks  t^  s»ra>  due  tafni> 
from  destmction ;  bttt,  on  entering  it,  wldeh  he  did  on  the.pineteenlhitfl 
February,  his  men^  and  partieniarly  the  laird  of  Giant's  pavfyy  wens  ia- 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder^  hi  oonseqa«aeet>f  tibe  inhabitatkto 
having  carried  away  the  best  of  dieir  eftets^  tiiat  they  bnake  and-  dfrr 
stroyed  every  artiele  of  fornitore  whieh  was  left^ 

Montrose  was  joined,  on  his  mrival  at  Blgin^  bf  Laff4 'GoadoM^  itba- 

eldest  son  of  the  marqois  of  Hontiy^  with  some  of  his  ifknds>'aAd.irii^ 

sals.    This  young  nobleman  had  been  long  kept  in  a  state  of  dat* 

ranee  by  Argyle,  his  unde>  eimtrary  to  his  own  wishes^  >aad  :apw«iJirbeaj 

an  opportunity  had,  for  the  first  lime,  ooeurrad,  be  showed  the>bent<oT 

his  inclination,  by  declaring  for  the  king»    It  is  cnrloua  that-  ttso*  can>; 

temporaneous,  writers,*  who  seem  to  have  had  aocessi  to  the  bast  s^ucoes' 

of  information,  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  acoount  for  Lend••Goadaaa^Hi0^ 

tives  in  taking  this  step.    The  one  8ays>  **  At  this  time^lbe  LoodifSom 

don,  with  most  part  of  his  ffi«idS|  came  in  to  MaulvDsey  upon  iwhal 

grounds  I  know  not ;  whether  die  state  had  disobliged  hiai  in  'soina 

particulars  betwixt  him  and  his  neighbours,  the  Cnghtons.and  the  Faiy 

besses,  or  had  not  performed  to  him  s«M;h  thingn  as  they  had.psomiaed, 

(tf  such  much  as  he  did  expect  and  deserve ;  or  whether  <thai  most  of 

his  friends,  by  warrant  of  his  fodier,  had  resolved  to  foUasr  hia  youagiM 

brother,  Lord  Lewis,  I  cannot  detemyae/'  f    The  other  obseinres«  %'Hkii 

Lord  Gordon  being  in  the  Bog,  leaped  ^okly  on  horaey  iHiMdBgi.Natbaof« 

iel  Gordon,  with  some  few  othera,  in  ius  company*  and. that  saine  night 

came  to  Elgin,  saluted  Montrose,  who  made  him  heartily  wcleome,/ Mid 

soups  Joyfully  together.    Many  marvelled  at  the  Lord.  Gordoa's  gfimg 

in  after  such  manner,  bebg  up<m  the  eouatry'seervioe^  and'Cohioel  tOia 

fbot  raiment  and  to  a  horse  regiment.    Sooie  alleged  tbati  die-asiUtel 

oversaw  him  in  divers  points  touching  his  hoaour,- whieh  heioouldtflliit 

digest    Othera  said  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  Ids  latheiv  for  foUoa^g 

the  countfy  cause,  if  he  should  continue,  aad  the  couptiy  hai^eii  to^be 

bonie  down.    Others^  again»  amd  that  it  was  a  plot  betwixt  Moptnoai 

and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  when  he  was  with  him,  and  when  he  cdme  ifim 

him,  with  Ciaigievar,  as  ye  have  before ;  and,  albeit,  for  hm  of^wipg 


•  Gordon  of  SSHs^,  and  Spalding.  f  Gordon,  f.  aS& 
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prored  the  politician,  and  U».'Ari4Mt9«riwitt(f»)thtfiiibiiflia0^ 

Yfjjjijjcf^.piight^  Ifeff  itf|ffllie»'  fqtPtftilffntibd  ftawtfluPAnJnol A  jf  IW 

,^  Mpn^5o«^  t<^^pq^  lp^^,afiQ«NW#  Qflfra?b(iitTjirW#fcjliii%i ^Wwtom-w 
e^^tp, ^rp^^  tl^e^t^peyf^^and  9H^ql^ juj^itbe*  #hinMiof/B9iff«ttidDAk«4ftui*i 
ap^^  bj;  tlU,;ai4>of;4l^pd  ,Qc^r4^,.^»^is6,4h«^tfHi»id8)«wl  sMfiMttf of 
t^»,m^ui3,Qf  ,Hiintlji,,^  /ro^  iitii^^eito  iprQfiei^iii«l€if«)MrKkania». 
Habere, |9f)0tb^r,  dfypqes^f^of  fqfcfs  i^s^  eK|^fitod«.H  A(|oprdti^yioMa»fi 
tpsa leJ^  ;Elgii^ or  tl^$!^,%i1hoft J^f^uH^iwHJlt tM: ntftift  M^dtMi «oi4a^ 
ty^^a^  ,fl^f^;  39g^!pr  (jliQ|iVoiHH!!9ni|^ni^  tl^tjMuiearLxifitSWMbitUi^jrflip; 
R^ct  Gppd^ih^  .)a^  ,^,.|Qkwt9  P)u9eai4en»<Eta^^ 
atpth^  jept;l«ii^  vba.  "bad.^m0(inito<bini"  «li:B%iiii^rni(Oo  pdftUi) 
tt;9  esfji.  of  J^i^M<^  (^^<^  ,biul^  i^fitntd  lti9>,joiii!  Um;i  ModlrbseroBBiiliMR 
I^ubarr^ojM.  of  BiT^mar  b^for^  bim  ^at^osfi  4be^  Sp^y/iri»tpliiaiiB«i^t 
w\^||ouj|;  :|9iQ^4^/tlY$).(oym!of  CttU^m^teb^^ 

^AAe;:.  prp^iog  tl^ff.j^jiit]yCc«trO0^r€^or.at>preb«vf^ 
ti9j[p#  ^ouUb«i.OPi|^paa)^(fip«iiiith(^pn)p«iriKQ«^^ 
apq9pp4»io4 ,i»f lOffi  il^.tbo  ti9f9tii^iti^ttii wb^dk^csnoaM ibivenrtnata^d* 
tb^jpo^fewit^  fif  tbflft'diptrioti  or  bli^g'ii^iv^lniiat'tdttUiiiUeftctH 
b^.^Ui^Ved  ^u^iifftrt)  of  $eaferth^4h0tlaird•oDG1jlaQt^alidl4te'odlbrIj^t<^ 
g^ii^mq^  tQire^om  bPliHr.taidefe«4>ltteiir.Milteat{  diut/:b«fot«iaUoMbg) 
tl))^p^  to.f]#pftr^  b«  iw»deith«iftitofc(iiar)takiiiil  oblUaf.iblUj(iaiiclii  t0  ^ba* 

^in&  q^,prqiP4fS  |bat]'thfy»(8kottbL:nArei9'ibanoefi90ti4  lMkeU^»ai«M' 
^g^^bf^hi^^m^jfisffJOT^hm  Ipyti  Nilveetak  •<  A]liirianMlJtiate,ri|€nteaiierifaeHif 
c^^9[ii^rMP49i^  W  iQQga9eK9eiiflt60i  J^noUmiwitbiidk<theivif<koei^(4s>)ibD4 1^ 
^M  f^^iii)4^  ftp./r'The>ftari{'0(I'£tefovtk>>4A<^  siv^6q|biiiM8l«MH- 
toriety,  by  again  joining  the  ranks  of  the  coveoantetaaul/I  In  ^r^att^i 

^fWl9T!fWftby,;**ttmig<^Iftl5^  ^;:^^()  .O  ,ybiO  ^inoiu 

\^f^  fuiti<^p|^l  ^yM^nt^omr  .^^lai^hBvMa/irqii'tbB^i^artiNM'  ol^IiMr^ ' 
n^.l(94,b«>f^  ii^iUpto^hO'Q«v|]ftry.to^^  dmaigdifile^ 

m^^i^fiq.JlM^  J9in^.binfi;  m4  imcfldiiiglgritbegFlplui^eibied^  h6tiib>br 
£;cJHi^.bel«iigfBg  tQ  th^tlQird  ^r;GffiAt*rcmt^iagr  offnlas^iady^'Mi^tfAig  > 
apparent  I  Ixlpk^tvp  andjct^eli,  jaf  «kidii»«ayaifipiMiDg^i<'  di^^Mid(%t^f^'' 
T^(^aai4;ir4#te^tii^.la»dl^  of  GttbaMun^  tbd  goddaoan  of  #liiHsbiMd^lbli-'' 
lov^t<wd:QprdFW  wM^J»0  j^editMbwIrdaarr  tfadttHeyieafMi^  Blj^l'^ 

«QQ^r%iWdtm;r^dAth«9ifl^  Jav^fncte^ibi^^  tUeyc^Kfor*  t detMd^'M'>lhtt^ 
r.  }.i»S]Wdiiig,fv«i. H«ix€ga, '     '  •     ♦    't wwa: if. ara.      "    ^  "'^ 


his  eldest  son,  a  yoath  of  8ixteen,*anU'bf^tfM^'iiioift''^yjU^g^iiU' 

fawl^4M9Ml  «e4b4:>fi«ftd,n^as"«qttil$#0t  «  dkp^  i^et^c/^^^sb'/ 
While  MontrosdItMM?  ^u^ldd'lti'tli^dttrthi-b^li  ttffaiir'MiVlMa  Gdfdroif 

lMMd^orcQaa«&;oii/  Bo^tib^  <k«  s^dfUib^if^of  Pft»ai6f/%)fb'myr' 

piittj^fbf  cMMtite^'n^'tiMA^  ^ei>ed''ti^''fi6ti9e,''WM^h^  \Wif  ^Idn&ei^?' W 
fiH'it»yJiMaiAe'Wtf»fite«n  )«n^ 

bMiithq  oDintefl»jb!K^ii%  efllMal^d^dfiil^sb'^^' ofdb¥  MttrVit^r'tb^Mi^C 

marks,  of  which  ^Joub  M^mmiifnpM  dGSfH^'4^}mfiiim^Ml6mdsi^l^'^ 

Ba^e^4n9itallid4mB88^4ViA)idiiiidUi^f^^ 
8^r^^iii4iiMMDbh0ld^ildi^ai)a^/i«iM^  Ji^  >ii^%di^  ^r%)af^^\i'*1MM%d'^ 

tf^#|V  <^jtot  }dla(ricB>(TiAigi9X]tf'rTnidv  ^^ 

tk»ytle^alft^n|ft>^tDiithcntkiii^  eyety^^^fim  Ui^  flwitiwilft^  1klfifh^"b^^e&^^ 
'£%e|ifftiaoei>t^mttliU«odt>iIish^^'hoaiesii6f.lHt1^t^^  W>€  k'a¥opW^ 
blood  i^VMi/llpat^a  bmiiiiifalaiteoiii^A(BFleMi^  «ii^(k^<^  tt^^^ 

rttmzJt^  bimmncmkiiuLr.  of  f iAintd^^^milkr)'!!]^  -  &itf,  li^iistlA^'W'^ 
Thomas  Gray,  George  l^otkc^G&^e^''eM^y^^mi^3ohi&  A^efkdd^;^ 
adiiPMM )  'h^Dwr  jiKsoteelf /^MttHiiNyi  bttyge^Msr  '84^y.t$iidlRti^:' '  "Th4e 
cQ9)mi«^i9n$tf»  dni|nU7r?««9«esefilU[  ^^ta'I^iili<i08^^''«ft^''tAag^^ih$B4r{^" 
wi^ok,ti^d  tonrik^iiklu^9!BB)h9d>iiU^^  ibmn;)»'frkitiedt'^6^tJtidti6ii'" 
b3?rJK»tite4bftutoiiBinto  l^bei^niooiltiira^kilag'Of  ^th^ 'Uttf^ 
wb^i440)4steA  th^;.Mi«fbmj^^«.4Q&erlw  %dbto6^ii  to  hitb^lfj 'MitP^ 
wJ|Mhu9(^rfi.^nfQh )i9  norsAbe^ biifgh: hftd^b^en  db^niefii- ta  tfaffef t'^tKci/^' 
f4i^l^  t^m90ntedi:that  9u^^msI&«''CMtx)t«'-ofthef  Mmbl^n^'^if^eii^^^ 
icl^if^C^IV^tll^riv^ittemchfeTlrishflvo^  Ml^tlie  liieik  abd  ii^n^^h 

oDij^e^iil^^  %m  •ppsoaeb^  h&dimadcrisrqjb^ti^fifr'roi'  ^|ji(hdbtiih^\m'^ 
town,  and  that  they  would  certainly  leave  it  if  they  did  not  get  an  as- 
surance  firom  iti^.mM^uis  of  safety  andi>^rptectiona"'t^(^  deputation 


thei^fo^'  li^k^^  MdhtrcWe  to  gIVfe  ^^  this  iMiMl^ce;  i^d'OM,  tiflon 

VkeiVfitg'  it,  tfaey  Wddld  t^tuhi  ^  A^b^t^^^  «iiid  t>^yiiU<«^''tii4  In- 

liabttanfs  to  fema^  frt  ioWii:  '  MoritiV)k6  h^atiiHi^  '6<niiiiiUMt€Hf'p2i' 

iietiily,   expressed  hid'  regret  ^  tihe  calWMe^'  wMdk'  lUi<f"Mflaten 

t^eir  totni;&nd''badb  thetn  n6t  Bie'  kfr^d,  tutf 'lii^  M'WiYd'  t^kiS  6(ti^tfiat 

noti4  'of  iiis'f^t,  br  ItisbV'soldi^ '^hotfldWx>i<ie'wttkiA''«1ght'iiiiile8 

of  Abei^deen;  and  that' If  he  hinibelf  ^Hoaltl  ^Ur  the  tJbwn^  lui>#o«dd 

support!  hlfflddfathis  own  ^ycpense.  "It'etcMfhg''nia!iAy-thatiks'^(e»r  the 

fi3ivoaral>le  ahsWer  they  had  receifi^d/ thfe 'odAiny%Mi<m(tt«^')r^ 

Aberdeen,' where  they  anived 'on  A^  tdottt 't>f 'Mtfrbb/ aM  rdttted 

•the  succeddftil  issue  of  their' jonrrK^^;  do  the  gre^t  joybf  ^f  (he'^ltth&b- 

'^"tants.*  ■  '  .    /I  .        w/      .■,   1  .J ,. .      1 

Whilst  Montrose  lay  at  Turriff;  Sir  Nathttnid  GofdeAtf,' ^itfa  sDine 

Irobp^  went  to  Aberdeen',  which '  h\d  'ettteted  bn  Shibdity  the  ninkh  of 

March;  6n  which  day  th^re  liad  1)een  ^'  no  seftnofn  in  Either  6f  iht  Aber- 

'deens,**  as  the  minister^  had  fled  the  town.  '  Tile  keys  Of  th^  dhnreK^ 

gates,  and  jait,  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  magistrates.'  ThefsUowtng 

morning.  Sir  Kathaniel  was  joined  by  a  hundred  Irish- dnigoon^    After 

releasing  some  prisoners,  he  went'  to  TtOfry,  and  toolr,  after  h  atight  i^ 

sistance,  eighteen  hundred  muskets,  pi&esr,  and  other  arms,  which  had 

been  left  in  charge  of  a  troop' of  hbrse.  '  B^de^  f^ce^ing  ohiere  to 

watch  the  t6wh,  $ir  Nathaniel  was  instructed 'to  send  oUt  -fio^vte  an  fer 

'  a!s  Cowie  to  watch  the^nemy,  who  ^ere  dally  escp^cted  from* Che  M^nth. 

When  reccnnbitefing,  a  skirmish  f^ok  place  at^th^'Mdge  di  Dee,  in 

which  Captain '  Keith's  troop  was '  rbu(ed.    '  F&tfdltlg'  tie  cMitiftitry  ^aite 

cfeai*,  and  no  appearahce  of  theCoVenaritihg  forbe^;  0(mkM  retoined  back 

to  the  army,' which  had'adv^nc^ f6*Prehdraiigbt.'  Vo'tttten^t^waiiinRle 

'  upon  th^  hdu's^  of  ^endrAught;  \Hitch  t^is  kept  by  Vhe^  yotNig  irikoooiki  in 

absehcb  of  hk  father,  #h6  was  then  at  MiitthtSlfe'Witfa  hlt^'grnlBbD,  Lord 

Fraaef;  but  M6nth»e  destroyed  ^ix>ty  t^longhs  ^  land '  bc»h>hg)Dg  to 

/Prendra'u^ht  Vithin  the  pari^h^of'Forgue,  Itiv^fitt^iflMie,  a»*  Drbm- 

blade,  and  th^'h'ous^  of  th'd  minister  tofFoi'gue,  with  tffl  the  oihar 'houses 

'  and'buildi^^,'aiiti  theff  lionten^V    NotHitig,  Ittrfihct,  >#as' B)M#«dv>  >  ^e 

wh6te  Wtl^; '  ho'i^es,'  bfieep,''atid  other  doiHe^tid  anitaal*/  w^e "cttrrled 

"^'off,  and  ihe  ^hcJle  of  F^6ndtau]ght"i  kridi'>^i^left'a'iApeAry  ali^ 

^'feabitfibljB'waSte:''"      ['    ""••"'■      '^'-'^    -»•  '      -..(ui-:n.:'r:,  .,:m    m--: 

'';  t'rom'PenriybhrHi  Monttofee  ttispattthetf/'ori' «h^  tfenth  rf^March^  a 

irttcr  to  the  aikhoiltie^  dT  Abertieen,'commandHi^itlMnr  tt^i^thfaatf)^'  by 

tuck  bf  anftti,  an  6raer,'thkt  iffl'm^,  t)f\rti4Wv^i''dM-ipiiofir 'between 

'   the  age  of  •^ixt^een  %nd  sixty,  iftdttld"hleet  Him  'ts<)u(pped  'iH-Hhetf  best 

arms,  and  such'  of  th'^iJk  as  MS  hotkey,'  liiohki ted ^n  the  Ijflst  ^di«m,'  on 

' 'ttie  fifteenth  of'Mardi.'rt  Kfe' bahif  kf  In^rht^,  'tettder^Ke'iMftilof  fire 

;  and*  sword.   "In  doriseqUCiice'df  fhi^jmatidatc^,  heV^a»  J6te^  by  aT'oon- 

siderable  nuib'bef  6f  hbrse  ahd'fdot.     On*  thc'itrelfthkjf  Ma^tby^Mon- 


1    1/ 


*  Spalding,  li.  302.' 


.ftf  JSq^n,  Cl»W>e»  tl^  W«''9'W' of ,  *e  pMp.;  whence  he  Wu^d  as  order 
.cqiii8i«Mling,fi««t)  p»ri»Ii,w;i|tlu^  ,the  presby^qr  of  Ab^e^,  X^ilh,the 
.MOeptPOE^  tft^MtW^  of  Aberdeen,)  „to  a^nd,  to  him,  twp  ^inm^$joD- 
iHTft  wbp,  wew  ifwjuJFed  *o  bripg  ^i^  wi*  iit^m  a  eomplele  roll  of  t^e 
,wtH>Ieihentcfri|i  f^uai;*  wd  Kferejiters.  of  each,p:^rish.  fliis  object,  in  re- 
'  V<iuiHigfi;ah,aIi4t(.w,Bj4,to  wcettiUBtbe  oumbor  of  me^  capable  of  gerviog, 
««d,Ble4^e,oamwor  tJi9»e  wko  should  refuse  tojoiuhim.  ConimiS' 
si(m«n,  vere  acpoi^diofilf  ^^it  frqiq  tb^,  parUhes,  and  the  consequence 
i.wMt 'tbM.MimtnMe' wa&  jc^ned  daily  by  manj'  men,  who  would  not 
odiarwis^^ve.aiHUt^  him,  but  who  were  now  alarmed  for  the  Bafety 
of  their  properties.  While  at  Kintore,  an  occurrence  took  place  Tvhich 
.KWed'MoDtnwe.excee^inglf.  ■    i    .     '  ■■   ' 

V,  jTo  reooDDRitre  wi  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  Montrose 
ha^  on  the  t»«lfUi  of  March,  sept  Sir.  Nathaniel  Gprdoit  along  with 
.Donald  Fntquhanon,  C^tain  Mortiiner,  aud  other  well  mounted  caya- 
..lifin^to  the  number  of  abo^t  eightyt  to  Abenjeen.  This  party  per- 
:  otrving  eo  eBemy.ia  tfee  neighboufhood  pf  Aberdeen,  ytteriy  neglected 
to  plaae  any  sentinels  at  the  gafes  of.  the  town,  and  spent  their  time  at 
itheii!  lodging*  in  ent«rtuDm«at8  and  amusente^ts,  ,  piis  careless  conduct 
didiDot  pRM  KUObvervecLb?  some  of  the  co.ven^tei?  in  the  town,  who, 
.jt-is  Mid,)««it iH^ice  thereof  to  M^or-General  Hurry,  the  second  in 
icommaad  uader.  C^enl  fiaillie,  who  was  then  tying  at  the  ^orth 

.rWatdr  Bridge  with  Lord  Balcanaa'  and  other  foot  regiments^  On.re- 
-oe^iru^.thia  inteUigence,  Hurry  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  on^  hundred 
1  aad  uxlp  hoiM.  and  foot,,  taken  ftom  t(ie  regular  );e^ments,  and  acme 
<tn>opeie  and  mu>ketaerq,  ami  node  off  to  Abertleen  in  great  haste, 
'  where  he  anitied  qb  the  fifteenth  of  March  at  eigh^  i^'clqck.  in  the  even- 

'  ring.  Having  post^  aentioeb  at  the  gates  to  prevent  ^ny  of  MontrOse'a 
iptity.from  CBO^iBg,  be  entered  th^  town  at  an  hour  ^hen  they  were 
"all  (UapeiSGd  through  the  tt^wn,  narelessly  enjoying  thepiselves  in  their 
lodgingSf.  quite  nnapprehensiv^  of  such  a  visiL 

,  .occa^oned  by.th^  tir^mping  of  the  horses,  wa 

'  .had .of  th«  pre4«»oe  of  .the  enemy,  but  it  was 
■defcatd  theswelves.  Donajd  Parquharaon  wa 
posite  the  guard-house,  "  a  brave  gentlema 

I    tit>a«^tka  noUest  oaptaios  amongst  all  the  , 

i.iand^the'ldDg'*  man  fqrlife  and  death.",  Tt 

. .  rkfa  dress  h«  had'  put,  Qp.tha^ame  fifty,  and  '. 

■  .in  the: street.  A  few, othejc  gentlemen,  were  al 
"PiMoneni'Jiut  the.gr^tter  part  ??«(^ped.  ' 
.^toi 'Sdinbu^bT.and  put  in  linsna  ^Fitfain  tlu 

■  '.left  the  I  town  n«)tt  day,  and,  on  his  return  i 
.'  aired<  thetown.of  Moptroaei and  cairjedoff 

second  sou,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  tl 

with  bis  teacher,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  to  the  castle. 
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The  ffentlemen  whp  had  escaped  from  Aberdeen,  "  returned,"  says 
SpaldiDg,  '"^  Diack  to  Montrose,  part  on  norse  ajad  part  on  root,  ashsumed 


IVIontrode  shoula  mnict  summary  veneeance  upon  the  town,  as.^beiii£ 
implicated  ,m  the  attack  upon  the  cavaliegrs,  qent  two  commissioners  ' 


sa 


ausfaction  as  to±i$  mtentipns.  ,and  thay  returned  .to  Aberdeeii  urith* 
m.lE  beiug  .able  ,ip  ob,tain  apy,  proin«e  froo,  ^.n^.  to  fp^^l^e^Jjjijjg. 
l(ie  magistrates;^  however^ ^ acted  wisely ^n  /sending, tl^e  de|^utatiQii  to 
Montrose. '  tor  iiad  they  takeii  no  notice  oCilie  affair,  lie  miffht  navfi  uir 
ierred,eithejr  tfiat  ^e  inhabita|3jts  iferejprivy  to.^t,  x^  were  by  no  ^Af^^ 


;rred,eithejr  tjiat  ^e  inhabita|3jts  ifere  jprivV  tojt,  jcy:  were  by  b 
ispleased  at ,  Ihe  result.     Montrose  might  have  availed  himsel 


ve  inmcted  a  heavy  chastisement  upon  Uie  town,  but 

,  »^  J.  ,,T  .%'!:i")   .  -^^  "t  f  1  /;  -.J*    .^i  5  •  '  'JJ     *''  ,'*''    >' r 
to,  make  the ,  merchaats  lurnLsh  Jiim  with,cloth«  and 

J  old  and.fSilverrlace.  to  the  amount., of  £10,000  Scots  for.  the  uae  of 
■8  army,  wlucli  fie  toot  the  ma^strat^j  bg#^iJ?8f,H''yo»nt»  MSB 

<^  PPOy  i9m  006  thousand  norse  and  £bot,  .the  latter  consisting 
Aberdeen,,  under  .the  cominand  of  Macdonsud  his  maior-generaiw  wnesa, 
they  arriveq  at  four  o  clock  m  the  afrernopn.  Many  ,of  the  inbftpitaatoA 
ajarmed  at.fT.ej^pgroacl,  of  ,£|iB^jf«irtjr,.,,aii4/t.Jl  lijiving  ^fce  ^  8» 
Imfi  befpre  tlie.r  e^e8j,,w|i^  pre^^j^to  len,ve.the  ^y^.i^M  mmffRi 

.,.fiP  t^90I^ers  alcfne  epteriifgjth^  town.     Aijd.tp  ^egure  tlje  toV8.0t)||t 
annoyai^c^.he.ptationed  strong  parties  at  thegat^s  to^  prevent  anjf^ljspga 
BlNiP^?®  pf.|^e|i"8h  fromenjfenng.,  Vith.tii^ 
houses  oFon^  or, two ,  *'  remarkable  covenanters,    whicn  were  pluiic(»«  _, 
M^Ropald  show^  the  utmost  .respect  for  private  propertjr,  a  Wgp, 
stance  which  ootainecl  for  him'  tlie  esteem  of  the  isjiabitants,  who  luMt 
seldom. .expenenced .such  kind  treatment  before.  . 

Having  discharged  the  last  duties  to  the  brave  rarquharson  and  nis, 
conipanions,   on   ounday  the  s^venteentn  of  March,  Macdonald  ten, 
Abefdeen  the  following  day  to  join  Montrose  at  Durris ;  but  be  ]uid.not 
proceeded  far  when '  complaints  were  brought  to  him  thai  some  of, 1i is 


the  high  streets."     Macdonald,  therefore,  returned  immediately  to  the 


■TOKBHAVKK  BCHHKD  BY  UONTBOSB. 


'and  (uove, 'aayi  tlie '  siune  writer,  ''all  tBese  raactia  ttiUi.Bon 

canBequence  or  wfaicE,,  Montrose  sent  mn  ta.L«tmntie.  the  Ksidance 
or  the  earTa  A)n-iii-Ian',  under  a  gnard  of  three  luinfvea  men ;  but  he 
waa  afterwaftu  removea  to  stratRoogie  tor  greater  aecur^tj. '  .  On  arriv- 
fng^a^'lTurns,  in  Kincar^n&^re,  wher^  tie  Waa' jo^nefbr  Macdo^alaL 
Moiiirose  burnt'  t|ie  tioiije  to  'tho  ground,  and  all  tAe  olpces  and  graiD. 
iiiJd'iWpt  aW^y  Ui^  whoFe  baftle.  tiorsea^'  aiid'atieep.'  He  also  vested 
iilohorfte  lands  of  T"intry  as  belonged  to  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  topun- 
ik^'hW'Tor  the'breacK  of  tiu  parole,  tuid'^^lie  set  fire  to  the  h6use|  aikd 
tnirii^  the  gnun  iiplObging'to'A^rcrombieJ'tfie  ministp*  of  F'mtrjf,  ■''i>o 
Vks  *"  a!  nialb  coVen'anter."  'These  proceeding  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth <)^  itfare^."  On  tiie  nineteenth,  Kftuitrose.' entered'  Stoneha|Ve'^, 
irid  toot  iiphi8're8irfehce'in''the"house'of  James 'Clerk, 'tbejprovost'  of 
the  tbwh.'  '{tere  Teaming  that  the  coven^tera  ib'  the  north  were  trouU^ 
[Ing  Lord 'Gordon's  Wda,  ('^'dispatched  five  hundred' of  'Cordon's  fook 
in  d^tend  ^ritUb<^e  and'h*' other  posiieaaiona;  bu('he  stiU'rebuned' 

Eorffio'rAoA'iiitoSsirir-itit'hiBir^npr*.  '"     "'■'    ''"  ''     "         ''■'      ■-■"■■-'^' 
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sparing  6rAy  die  boose  of  the  pix)vost,'  in'  wkkh  1m  redded  ^  pkindeKU 
a  sTiip  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  then  set  her  g»  firt»  akmg  trkb: 
all  the  fishing  boats.    The  lands  and  houses  of  Gowie  slttved  tfae^saias'  ' 
haird  fate.    Whilst  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on^  it  la  mid^Hmk^ 
the  inhabitants  appeared  blef6re  the  castle  of  DunotttfT)  and,  settings  tqy  • 
cries  of  pity,  implored  the  earl  to  sare  them  from  ruin^  but  they  vaochMT'.^ 
ed  no  answer  to  their  supplications,  and  the  earl  witnessed  firom  hmj- 
stronghold  the  total  destruction  of  the  properties  'of  his  tenants  aad  de-  i 
petidents  without  making  any  effort  to  ntap  it     After  he  had  ^flbotod- 
the  destruction  of  tiie  barony  of  Dunottar,  Montrose  set  fire  to  the 
lands  of  Fetteresso,  one  fourth  part  of  which  was  burnt  up^  togeth^  • 
with  the  whole  com  in  tiie  yards.     A  beautifiil  deer  park  was  alio" 
burnt  and  its  alarmed  inmates  were  all  taken  and  killed^  as  well  m^  aM^' 
the  cattle  in  the  barony.    Montrose  next  proceeded  to  Drumlaitkie 
and  Urie,  belonging  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie,  a  leading  eorenanter^ 
where  he  committed  similar  depredations.  r .  •      . , 

Montrose  advanced  to  Fettercaim,   the  following  day^  whiane<h0' 
qu^drtered  his  foot  soldiers,  but  he  sent  out  quaartet*-msten  Hhreegl^'tim) 
coiihtry  and  about  the  town  of  Montrose  to  provide  -quaiten:  ft»r  tomB'- 
troopers ;  but,  as  these  troopers  were  proeeediDg  e«l  tiieir  joumef^  tbey- 
were  alarmed  by  the  suddea  appearanee  of  some  of  M^d^QeBenii 
Hurry's  troops,  who  had  eoneealed  themselves  witkiu  tihe  f^aataliee  06 : 
Halkerton.     This  party  suddenfy  issuing  from  the  ^v<Dod,  ^t  op  ^%'^ 
loud  shout,  on  hearing  which  the  troopers  immediately  tamed  lo  ^iktf\' 
ri^t  about  and  went  back  to  the  eamp.    This  parly  turned  out  t6  btf  a 
body  of  six  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Hurry  himself^  wtufi^ 
had  left  the  head  quartefs  of  General  BaiUie,  at  Brechki}  ibr  the  puir^* 
pose  of  reconnoitering  Montrose's  movements*     In  order  to  deeeilre>i 
Iftnrry,  who  kept  advancing  with  his  tix  hundred  horse^  MootAse^' 
placed  his  horse,  which  amounted  only  to  two  hundred)  and  whi^  hi^ 
took  care  to  line  with  some  expert  musqueteera,  in  a  prominent  iHMk^ 
tion,  and  concealed  his  foot  itt  an  adfoining  reJktf.    This  PtHl$  hai#' 
the  desired   efibct,  fbr  Hurry  imagining  tibat  there  were  bo  -^(0X1^ 
forced  at  hand,  Immediately  attacked  the  smaB  body  of  horse  opposed ' 
tflf'him  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  sudden  appearance  dfihej' 
fckfty  and  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitation.    'Though  hb  toen  were^' 
greatly  alarmed.  Hurry,  who  was  a  brave  oificer,  having  placed  hiii£^- 
in  the  rear,  managed  his  retreat  across  the  North  £sk  with  vevy  MSe 
loss.'-  *^  *-    '  ■ 

After  this  afiaii^  Montrose  allowed  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  %r 
a  few  days,  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Mardiy  he  put  his  army  Itt  «o«' ' 
tion  in  the  direction  of  Brechin.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  tiie 'in- 
habitants of  the  town  concealed  their  effects  in  the  castle  and  In  "the ' 
steeples  of  the  churches,  and  fled.  Montrose's  troops,  although  IBey 
found  out  the  secreted  goodt^  were  sp  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  in« 
habitants  that,  they  plundered  the  towi?,  and  burnt  about  sixly  Jiouses. 
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eiyiri>oCifigbtiQgtBAilIkbPi)itf  q^^i^goI^]r^  to  i^f  soutj^  ,Hi^  .whole 

KiwfcibWK*»icftYaliy  WM^g^jj^lyMlWpifth^  by ,lj|s .h^^g  Ij^en  ojbligpti^ ,. 

Qtkier  Loiod.Gonioii  Mi4  iiJsi)n9^i)^«  Ji^^ih  to  d^fi^^d.  U^  fathei:'a  po«: 
MflfliDQs.  jigalmttbe  iK>t^9ai4w*! ,  Myn^me  prooee^J^d,  wit}i  bU  arii^y,, 
aloB^  :4Jke  fcKii  «f  ,^0  Gcaii^iiW)  in  titie  directipjapf  Pmikdd^  where  . 
bdinteiided  U>  ctfosa.t^  T«yji^ihet sight ,oC  General  BaiUie>  ^ho.cooi;^,,, 
maii4edia».  VvjF  graaily.pppeijpr.mrfu^^bei;^,;  but^  alt^iough. Montrose  , 
fra^Ufottfy  ^Hfbrod  Min -buttle) 'B»iHie)  cqy^tmry*  it  is  said>  to  the  ^vicc;. . 
of.Hurf^y  as.  i^^n  decUp^  ^t^    Qd  ap-ffrlog  ^  the  water  of  Jsla»  ^e  '. 
t^Mk>ajnfQtee«^aepml(rii  l](y  that  .^ref^iir.  remaned  noUoBless  &r  sev^f^, 
day%]lis,ifi.qBdet«niuiied>  bow  taaot  .  M  leffgth  ^ootfose  sept  a  trum* 
petiev  toi.BaiUierOfferi^g  him  battle;  apdi  as  the  water  could  not.  be  . 
aalely  passed  by  his  army,  if  opposed,  S^ti^cise  proposed  to  aUow  BaUli^ 
tOipasril.wiiiioIesMsvoniOoiKUtiop  that  he  would  give  him  his  word  sit 
honour ithat  he  arimU  -Sght.  ^itliout  (delays ; .  bat  £«Uia  jret^rned  this  an-, , 
aw«r».that)  he  wiauld  .HH^  lo  hi9.<>wii/b«Bia68fi  hinself,  and  that  he 
would  fi^t  wl^«  be  bbneelf  thought,  proper*    The  oeodaot,  of  Baillie . . 
thiroi^heiit^  Msms  aHogether  extfMimKiiary^  but  it  is  alleged  that  1^ 
oouM  do  nothing,  himie)^  bahig  m»tject  to  thfidiieclio^a.of  n  oouneii  pf^ 
war^i  jeom^esetlef  theieaito  ^  Graw&rd  a»d  QuniUisr  the  Lprds  B^cirs . 
iiMidi9jK]tokQ«dbcight«'aQdii^heni>^,..7   .  > 

tAm  Uoatrcise  could  wt  ^tJ^mgttOk  cj^ess^the  water,x>f,IsU  without 
eavairy^  ia  ^ppomi^k^  la  i^  f^iee^^o  gfeaJAys^^etioVs  he  led  his  amiy  off 
in  the  dineotMn  0i  .ther  CifiaiaiHai|f»  aod.marahed  vipon  Dunkeld,  iifhiob 
he  toefcipossewion  o£'  BaiUie  beiog  fid^yawai^.of  his  intention  to  cross 
the  Tay,  'fnu»edM(tely  withdr^  to  Perth  &r  the  purpose  of  oppomg, . 
Mentrose'^s  paisagecbat^  iCMontrpse  r^y  entertained  such  an  int^iir 
tioA  .after  he  had  sent  away  the  Gordon  troopers^  ho  abandoned  it  afte^  . 
reaching  Dunkdd,  and  resolT^  ,to  retrace,  his  steps,  northwards.    Beii^. , 
a]|idou8>.  however,  .to  wgaaV^e  himself  by  some  important  acbievemen|t, . 
beftwQ  he  returned  tQ.ihe  iuorth,  and  to  give  eenfidenoe  to  the  royalists^  .^ 
ha.  detecmwed  to  surpriae  Dundee,    a.  town   which,  had.  rendered- 
Itself  paiticularly  obnoxious  to  him  fi>r  the  refiiatani^  pade  by  the  , 
mhabitants  after   the  baMe  of  Tippermuir.     Having  sent  off  the 
veakar  .part  of  his  troope,  %nd  thos^  who,  were  lightfy  anned*  with 
his  heairy  baggage,  along  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  with  instructions  to., 
m^t .  him  a(  BireehUi,  Ijiloatroae  hin^K  a^  the  .bead  of  about  one 
huij^^lred  w^  &E^  honie,  and  sia  handred  expert  mnsketeers,f  left 
Duakeld  on  third  Jiftily  about  midnight,  aiid  marched  with  such  . 
extraoridinary  e^cpedition  that  he  arrived  at  Dundee  Law  at,  10  o'doo(( 
in  the  i;nionun|h  where  he  eneamped.    Mootrose  then  sent  a  trumpetei, 
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into  the  town  with  a,  suminons,  i^^uiripg  a  sufreoder,  ^d  j^ronrufbg 
tiiat|  in  t^e  event  of  compliancei  he  would  protect  ^he  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  inhabitants,  but  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  afSst  G^  to  th^ 
town  and  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Instead  f>£  ret^roin^  as 
answer  to  this  demand,  the  town's  people  put  the  messenger  into  prison* 
.Thb  insult  was^keenl^r  felt  by  Montrose,  who  immediately  gave  orden 
to  his  troopi.to  storm  the  town  in  three  different  places  at  once,  and  to 
lulfll  the  threat  which  he  had  held  out  in  case  of  resistance.  The  inhabl* 
tants,  in  the  mean  time,  made  such  preparations  for  defence  as  the  shorty 
ness  of  the  time  allowed,  but,  although  they  fought  bravely,  they  could 
not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  Montrose's  troops,  who,  impelled  by  a  spi* 
rit  of  revenge,  and  a  thirst  for  plunder,  which  Dundee,  then  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  opulent  towns  in  Scotland,  offered  them  considerable 
temptations  of  gratifying,  forced  the  inhabitants  from  the  stations  they  oc-* 
cupied,  and  turned  the  cannon,  which  they  had  planted  in  the  streets, 
ligainst  themselves.  The  contest,  however,  continued  in  different  quarters 
of  the  town  for  several  hours,  during  which  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in 
diffei'ent  places.  The  whole  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  called  the  Bonnet 
tlill  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  the  entire  town  would  have  certainly 
shared  the  same  fate  had  not  Montrose's  men  chiefly  occupied  themselves 
in  plundering  the  houses  and  filling  themselves  with  the  contents  of  the 
wine  cellars.  The  sack  of  the  town  continued  till  the  evening,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  subjected  to  every  excess  which  an  infuriated  and  vi(^. 
torious  soldiery,  maddened  by  intoxication,  could  inflict 

This  melancholy  state  of  things  was,  however,  fortunately  put  an  end 
to  by  intelligence  having  been  brought  to  Montrose,  who  had  viewed  the 
storming  of  the  town  .from  the  neighbouring  height  of  Dundee  Law, 
that  General  Baillie  was  marching  in  great  haste  down  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie,  towsirds  Dundee,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundr^ 
horse.  On  receiving  this  news  from  his  scouts,  Montrose  gave  inune* 
diate  orders  to  his  troops  to  evacuate  Dundee,  but  so  intent  were  they 
upon  their  booty,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be 
ptevailecf  upon  to  leave  the  town,  and,  before  the  last  of  then\  could  he 
ihduced  to  retire,  some  of  the  enemy^s  troops  were  within  gui^  shot  of 
them.  The  sudden  appearance  of  Baillie's  army  was  quite  unlooked 
fbir,  as  Montrose  liad  been  mslde  to  believe,  from  the  reports  of  his 
scouts,  that  it  had  crossed  the  Tay,  and  was  proceeding  to  tl^e  For^ 
when,  in  fact,  only  a  very  small  part,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  the 
Acouts  for  the  entire  army  of  Baillie,  had  passed. 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Montrose  held  a  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sult how  to  act  under  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  The  council  was  divided  between  two  ppinions.  Some 
of  them  advised  Montrose  to  consult  his  own  personal  safety,  by  riding 
off  to  the  north  with  his  horse,  leaving  the  foot  to  their  fate,  as  they 
considered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  carry  them  off  in  their  present 
state,  fktigued,  and  worn  out  as  they  were  by  a  march  of  twenty-four 
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fades  ^unng  the  preceding  night,  and  rendered  afmost  incapable  of  re- 
tisting  the  enemy,  from  the  debauch  they  had  indulged  in  during  the 
day.  'Besides,  they  ^ould  require  to  march  twenty  or  even  thirty 
milefi,  before  they  could  reckon  themselves  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
their  pursuers,  a  journey  which  was  deemed  impossible  of  performance, 
wfthout  bemg  previously  allowed  some  hours  repose.  The  members  of 
(he  council,  who  took  this  view  of  matters,  urged  upon  Montrose  th^ 
absolute  necessity  of  following  it,  judging  it  much  better  to  allow  these 
men  to  shifl  for  themselves,  than  to  risk  his  own  person  and  the  safety 
of  those  who  could  secure  an  escape,  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  carry  off 
men  who  were  almost  disabled  from  walking.  That  in  this  way,  and  in 
no  other,  could  he  expect  to  retrieve  matters,  as  he  could,  by  his  pre* 
sence  among  his  friends  in  the  north,  raise  new  forces ;  but  that,  if  h^ 
himself  was  cut  off,  the  king's  affairs  would  be  utterly  ruined.  The 
6ther  part  of  the  council  gave  quite  an  opposite  opinion,  by  declaring 
tliat,  as  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought  so  gloriously  was  noyk 
irretrievably  lost,  they  should,  remain  in  their  position,  and  await  the 
issue  of  an  attack,  judging  it  more  hon,ourable  to  die  fighting  in  defence 
of  tlieir  king,  than  to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious  flight.  Which  would 
be  rendered  still  more  disgraceful  by  abandoning  their  unfortunate  fel- 
low-warriors  to  the  mercy  of  a  revengeful  foe. 

Montrose,  however,  stated  his  disapprobation  of  both  these,  plan?, 
He  considered  the  first  as  unbecoming  the  generosity  .of  men  who  ha4 
fought  so  often  side  by  side ;  and  the  second  he  thought  extremely  raish 
and  imprudent.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and* 
refusing  to  abandon  his  brave  companions  in  arms  in  the  hour  of  danger^ 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat,  in  the  direction  of  Arbroath* 
This  route  was,  however,  a  mere  manoeuvre  to  deceive  the  enemy^  a^ 
Montrose  intended,  after  night&ll,  to  march  towards  the  Grampians.  In 
order  to  make  his  retreat  more  -secure,  Montrose  dispatched  first  fou^ 
hundred  of  his  foot,  and  gave  them  orders  to  march  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible^ without  breaking  their  ranks.  These  were  followed  by  two  hun- 
dred of  his  most  expert  musketeers,  and  Montrose  himself  closed  the 
i^ar  with  his  horse,  in  open  rank^  so  as  to  admit  the  musketeer^  to 
interline  them,  in  case  of  an  attack.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the» 
evening,  when  Montrose  began  his  retreat,  at  which  hour  the  last  Q^ 

Baillie's  foot  had  reached  Dundee*  .    . 

...  ,         •  .     ■    ' 

Scarcely  had  Montrose  begun  to  rnove^  wlnen  inlelUgence  ifas  .rp,- 
received  by  Baillie,  from  some  prisoners  he  had  ,takei^  of  Montrp^e  s 
intentions^  which  was  now  confirmed  by  ocular  proof.  A  propo|^V  it 
is  said,  was  then  made  by  Huny,  to  follow  Montrose  with  .the  whole 
anny,.  and  attack  him>  but  Baillie  rejected  it,  and  the  better,  aa  ha 
thought,  to  secure  Montrose,  and  prevent  his  escape*,  he  divided  His 
army  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  sent,  off  in  the  diregtioi^  of  the. 
Grampians,  tQ  prevent  Moptrose  from  entering  the  Highlandfl^  An^  to 
interpose  between  him  and  his  intended  place  of  retreat;  and  the  other 
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to  ciit  dtr MontttMe  6!iftirdy,'knS'<o'eti6aaKage  liti  ntebtoliw  pitiMll^te 

'^ered  a  reward  of  ii^enty  thonsind.  erowiie  to  a^y  daet^lio  diouM'  iM% 

Him  MoDtro«e'6  head.    BaiM^^s  eavalry  soon  came  np  Mrlth  Miuftrcte'^ 

tear,  biit  they  wet«  so  well  receittd  by'fh^  mtisketeerd;  Who  bvoaglit 

down  some  of  them^  thkt  ihey  became' Very  eaUtkms  itk  ^ehf  mpiptcmitgi^ 

The  darlbiesh  of  the  night  soon  put  ait  end  to  tlJo  p^irsttit,  md  Mwhirmu 

.'continued  his  march  ttnmolefited  during  the  mghtt  to  Arhroath^  is  lie 

neighbourhood  of  which  he  arrived  about  Diidnight.    His  traop^  laid 

now  marched  upwards  of  forty  miles,  seventeen  of  which  they  hid  p^» 

fbhned  in  a  few  hours,  in  the  face  of  a  lai^  army,  and  had  palsied 

'two  nights  and  a  day  without  sleep ;  but  as  their  sai^y  might  beh^-* 

dahgered  by  allowing  them  to  repose  till  daylight,  MoMtrose  eatreailed 

them  to  proceed  on  their  march.    Though  almost  exhausted  "with*  ta- 

eessant  fhtigue,  and  oveipowered  with  drowsiness,  they  readily  obeyed 

the  orders  of  their  genenJ,  and,  after  a  short  halt,  Jproeeeded  on  their 

route  in  a  northwesterly  diredaon.    They  arrived  at  the  fiovth  fitk 

'^aHy  in  the  morning,  which  they  crossed,  at  suuiise.  Mar  CatriBtiD 

Castle. 

Montrose  now  sent  notice  to  the  party  which  he  had  dispatched  from 
Dunkeld  to  Brechin,  with  his  baggage,  to  join  him,  but  they  had,  on 
hearing  of  his  retreat,  already  taken  refuge  among  the  neighbooriiig  Uls. 
Baillie,  who  l»ad  passed  the  night  at  Fbrfar,  now  considered  thaifae  had 
Montrose  completely  in  his  power ;  for  little  did  he  imagine  that  Mon- 
trose  had  passed  dose  by  him  during  the  night,  and  eluded  his  gm^  • 
but,  to  his  utter  amazement,  not  a  trace  of  Montrose  \vto  to  be  seen 
next  morning.  Chagrined  at  this  unexpected  disappointmettt,  Baillle, 
without  waiting  for  his  foot,  galloped  off  at  fall  speed  Co  overtake  Mbn- 
trose,  and,  with  such  celerity  did  he  travel,  that  he  was  eloae'ttpoD 
'Montrose  before  the  latter  received  notice  of  his  approach.  The' whole 
of  Montrose's  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentindb,  were^uow 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  profbund  repose,  and,  to  tMiy 
did  sleep  hold  their  exhausted  frames  in  its  grasp,  t^at  it  WKs  ^#itk'die 
utmost  ^difficulty  that  they  could  be  aroused  from  their -rfttihb^^s,*' or 
'  made  sensible  of  their  danger.  '  The  sentinels,  it'  is  saki,'lukl  evteto 
prick  some  of  them  with  their  swords,  before  they  eoukl'be  a!#akeMd,* 
^  and,  when  they  at  length  succeeded  in  rousihg  the  sleepefs,  fliey  eBlMed 
a  retreat,  afler  some  skirmishing,  to  the  foot  of  the  GvampiaiM,  about 
three  miles  distant  from  their  camp,  and  retired,  thereafter,  through 
Glenesk  into  the  interior  without  further  molestation. 

This  memorable  retreat  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extrao^dinilry 
events  which  occurred  dijTring  the  whole  of  Montrose's  eampaigmb  Had 
his  men  been  quite  fresh  when  they  left  Dundee  Law,  their  escape, 
under  such  an  expert  commander  as  Montrose,  would  have  bean  ia  no 

•  MoniroM  RcdlviviUy  p.  66b 
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«D«ituMit>V  iieiHW  fef^  two  d^3rf»  ^ho  had.  pedbrm^d  a  tddioi|B  Tipwph  Qf 
jntti^t^  mi^Aumg  tft^nigh^^and  t^ea  one  of  the^mt  con^df^ 
BUa^tUaWns  tti'tbe  ju^om,  after  a  riiprt  Btrug^er  and  4i«4^ /theri^. 
lifte^;  gm»  ^b«aieliv«^4ip  to  into^i^atioQ^retii^a  id  good  order  before 
1^  ilangai  and  ^dl  JB^oU^tfid  aroy  at  tbeifc  ^rery  h^eb,.  apd  perform 
liootiu^  QMumb^f  about  aisty  mUea,.  withpHt  raating*  iB,tndy  wonderfUI. 
-Jt  ia  not  fth^tftfore  aurpriaiag}  that  aorae  (of  the  most  e^^rieneed  ofBoeiis 
i«n'  BrilEUiy  BOd  is  France  and  Genaafiy,  qoi^wdered  thia  retr^t  q( 
Momlnofie  «» the  OMNit  ajdeiidid  of  all  hu  acbieTementa.* 

'  Being  now  aeonpa  from  all  danger  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Grampiam^ 
Montrose  allowed  hk  men  to  refresh  themselres  for  some  days.  Whilst 
-  espying  thia  neeessaiy  relaxation  from  the  &dguea  of  the  fields  intelU* 
genee.waa  broaght  to  Montrose  that  a  division  of  the  coyeoanting  mfiQ^f 
under  Hurry,  was  in  fuU  march  on  Aberdeen^  with  an  intention,  of  pro- 
•  eeediag  into  Moray.  Judging  that  an  attaek  upon  the  possessions,  pf 
ttle  fGiordona  would  be  one  of  Hurry's  objects,  Montrpfse  diapatcjbed 
Leid  Qordoa  with  his  horse  to  the  norths  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
bis  friends  in  case  of  attack. 

Itwaa  not  in  the  nature  of  Montrose  to  remain  imtctire  for  any 

length  of  time»  and  an  occurrencey  of  which  he  had  received  noti^e^ 

had  lately  token  place^  which  determined  him  to  return  a  second  time 

»to  Dunkeld%     This  was  the  escape  of  Viaeount  Aboyne,  and  so^ 

lodier  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  from  Carlisle*  and  who»  he  was  in* 

^ftcmei^  were  on  their  way  north  to  join  hinu     Apprehensive  that 

.they  might  be  intemipted  by  Baillie'a  troopst  he  resolved  to  make  a 

dintftsian  in  thw  ftvour,  and*  by  drawing  off  the  attention  of  Baillie^ 

reimble  them  the  more  e&otnally  to  elude  observation*     Leaying^ 

therc&MPe,  Maodonald»  with  about  two  hundred  men»  to  beat:2rtip  the 

enemy  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Cupar  Angnss  Montrose  proceeded, 

with  the  Mmainder  of  his  forces,  consisting  only  of  five  hundre4  foot 

and  fifty  horsey  t<^  Qunkeld>  whence  he  marched  to  Crieff,  which  ia 

:.  ab<mi  seirenleen  miles  west  from  Perth.  .  (t  was  not  until  he  bad  arrived 

;.  at.  the  hitter  towm>  that  BaiUie^  who,  after,  his  pursuit  of  Montrose,  had 

^ffatnmed  to  Perth  with  hjs  arm^,  heard  of  this  movement*    As  Baillie 

^  waa.sufihciently  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Montrose*a  force,  and  as  he 

-^  .was  sure  ihat,  with  such  a  great  disparity.  Montrose  would  not  r^sk  a 

general  engagement,  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  him,  in  the  hope^  either 

of  catting  him  off  entirely,  or  crippling  him  so  effectually,  as  to  prevent 

him  frvm  again  talwg  the  field.     He  therefore  left  Perth  during  the 

'  pight  of  the  seventh  of  April,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  oC  two 

thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon 

,  Montrose  by  break  of  day,  before  he  should  b^  aware  of  his  presence  ; 

but  Montrose's  ezp^rieneahad  taaght  him  the  necessity  of  being  always 

•  Wlihart,  p.  187. 
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I^ott  bi^  ^nkrA;  wlien'  6o  n^tr  an  enemy**  i^mp,  and",  kcoOfffiA^ljr,  he 
KAd  dtkwn  tip  his  army,  in  anticipation  of  Bedllie^tr  iadVanee,  in  such  or- 
d^'astirbtild  enable  him  either  to  give  battle  or  retreat.    ' 

''As  soon  ad  he  heard  of  Baiilie's  approach,  Montrose  adhranced  ifff ^ 
^'  hone  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  hating  ascertained  their 
sH^rigth  and  numbers,  which  were  too  forhiidable  to  be  encountered  y^ifm 
hh^  little  band,  brave  as  they  were,  he  gave  immediate  oMers  to  his'fbdt 
to  retreat  with  speed  up  Stratheme,  and  to  retire  into  theadjoBiing 
passes.  To  prevent  them  from  being  harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the 
ene^y^s  cavalry,  Montrose  covered  their  rear  with  his  smaO  body  of  horse, 
with  which  he  sustained  a  very  severe  attack,  which  he  Warmly  ieptSs^ 
dh&  kdVing  kSiled  several  of  ^e  assailants,  the  rest  wer6  fbrbed  to  mtire 
!n  disorder.  After  a  inarch  of  about  eight  miles,  Montrose's  troops  ^' 
tived  tif  the  pass  of  Strathefme,  of  which  they  took  immediate  possession, 
arid  Baillie  thhiking  it  useless  to  fbllow  tliem  into  their  retreat,  dlscontS"- 
nued  the  pursuit,  and  retired  back  with  his  army  towards  Perth.  Mon- 
trose passed  the  night  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ehie,  and  marched  n'ett 
m6ming  through  Balquidder,  where  he  was  joined,  at  the  ford  of  Ckr- 
dross,  by  the  Viscount  Aboyne,  the  Master  of  Napie*,  Hay  of  Dali 
g^ttyj  and  Stirling  of  Keir,  who,  along  with  the  earl  6f  Nlthsdale,  Lord 
Herries  and  others,  had  escaped  from  Carlisle,  as  before  stated. 

'  No  sooner  had  BailHe  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Montrose  tiiaa 
inteTHgence  was  brought  to  him  that  Macdonald,  with  the  two  hundred 
men  which  Montrose  had  leil  with  him,  had  burnt  ffae  town  6f  Ctipittf* 
Angos,— that  he  had  wasted  the  lands  of  Lord  Balmerinoch, — killed  fa^ 
trick  Lindsay,  the  minister  of  Cupar, — and,  fhiaiiy,  after  routing  some 
troopers  of  Lord  Balcarras,  killing  some  of  them,  and  canyitig  off  thed^ 
hones  and  arms,  had  fled  to  the  hills.  This  occurrence,  while  it  wHb^ 
drew  the  attention  of  Baillie  from  Montrose's  future  mbvements,  emtbled 
tHe  latter  to  proceed  to  the  north  without  opposition.  '    '^ 

Montrose  had  advanced  as  far  as  Loch  Katrine,  when  a  mes^ufi;^ 
brought  him  intelligence  that  General  Hurry  was  in  the  £n2ie  with  a  i»n* 
siderable  force,  that  he  had  been  joined  by  some  6f  the  Moray-meh,tfttid; 
Sifter  plundering  and  laying  wa^e  the  country,  was  preparing  to  afttfcl^ 
Lord  Gordon,  who  had  nbt  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him.  Oh'¥e4 
living  this  infbrmation,  Montrose  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  north  to  save  the  Gordons  from  the  destruction  which  appeared  i0 
ftang  over  them,  hoping  that  with  such  accessions  of  fbrce  as  he  migfit 
dbtain  in  his  march,  united  with  that  under  Lord  Gordon,  he  woultf 
succeed  in  defeating  Hurry  before  Baillie  t^hould  be  aware"  df'W 


movements. 
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He,  therefore,  returned  through  Balqtiidder,  ahd  marched  with  rtipidi 
strides  along  the  side  of  Loch  Tay,  and  thi^gh  Athbleibd'Attgo^, 
and  crossing  the  Grampian  hills,  proceeded  down  the  Strath  of  Glen* 
muck.    In  his  march,  Montrose  was  joined  by  the  Athole-men  and  the 


nf^x\ .  .tiifB  .battla ,  of.  loyeife^fhy,  w^d.  ^ .  .by,  M^^cd^mAld  ,n»4  We,  p«rty. 
On  arriving  in  tl^e  .oeighbo^lrhood■x>f  AAicbiBtdojoJi^  he  wa^  Jdie^  JbyXo9fd 
^Qjirdftp  atldb^  h^*pf  n  tboimnd  foot  ftod  two  hiuidred  horse.,  t  He 
^f:^e4  the  J>eQ  oa  the  firatof  Miy  at  the  mjll  of  Cnithie,  ,wi  a^ 
l4Pird.Abqyne>  the  same  dey,  down  Pee-side  with  ^hty  hqwe  to  Abei> 
^leen  in  qpest^of.pqwdqr^  of  yrhJLch.hi^^arwyatood  in.  great  want*.  ,I]if 
l^m|ahip  Jiad  the.  gopd .fortune  to  .find. no  ^le^  than,  tveni^  barrels  /of 
j^yrd^  in  the  ships  which  lay  in  the  harbour»  which  he  iismediately 
carried  off  with  him  to  the^  army»  which  he  joined  the  same  night  at 
Skene>  where  Montrose  had  pitched  his  camp.  *  ,   , 

Thus  reinforced  and  well  provided  with  ammunition^  Montrose  qoii* 
tinued  hia  march  towards  the  Spey»  and  before  Horry  was  eveu  awajce 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Grampian3»  he  found  Montrose  within,  six  mile^ 
of  his  camp.  The  ^udden  appearan<^  of  Montrose  with  such  a  supe- 
rior Ibrce— for  Hurry  jha4  only  at  thia  time  about  a  thousand  foot 
a^d  twprhundred  horse^-greaitly  alarmed  him>  and  raising  his  camp»  he 
cros^  the  Spey  in  grpai  haste>  with  the  inteution  of  marching  to  I^*- 
y^ooea^  where  he  would  be  jomed  by  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and 
feceive  laige  reinforceipents  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  Mon*» 
trose  imm^iately  pursued  him,  and  followed  close  upon .  his  heels  .aucK 
oewvely  through  Elgin  and  Fonresy  and  for  fourteen  miles  beyond^  the 
fatteTf  when*  &vouced  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Hurry  effected  his 
escape)  w^h.  little  loss,,  and  arrived  at  Inverness. 

.  The  panic  into  whieh  Hur^  had  been,  thrown,  soon  gave  way  to>a 
%<wy  difereut  feeling,,  as  he  found  the  earis  of  Seaforth  and  SutheHand 
^thr  their  retaine^9^  and,  the  Cla^-Fraser,  and  otherp  from  I^oiay  aud 
Ciythneas,  all  assembled  at  Inverness,  as  he  had  directed  .  Thi^  ac/^e9^ 
fioq.  of  force  inei:eased  hjs  army. to  three,  thousand  five t hundred  .{oot^ 
and  four  hundred  horse*.  He,  ttxereforcb.  resolved  to  .act  on  the  ofiens^Tie 
by^giving.battle  to  Montr^  imi^jiediately. 

,Montn>8e  hadit^eo  up  a  position  at  the  village  of  Auldeanir  betw^a 
tjiree  and  four  fwl^Stfirom  Nairn,  on  the  moraiqg  after  the  pursuit,  {o 
^  ooui^  pf  the  day»  ^Hupry  advanced  with  a)l  his  forces,  including  thp 
gairi^pp  ofluv^rnes^  tpwards.  Nairn,  and^  on  approaching  Auldea^i^ 
formed  has  army  in  order  of  battle*  Montrose's  forc^,  which  h&d  becm 
gifeatly  weakegned  bythe  Jretum  of  the  Athole-men  and  other  Highland* 
(^fs„to  d^epd  thehr  cpuntry  frop  fiie  depredations.of  BaiUie'aarmy,  oow 
fpnsjuitedfof,  only  fifteen  [hundredX^ot,  .and  two  hundred  and  fifty  hpi^a* 
(t,^i^^  not,  therefose^ ,  withooit  great  reluctance^  that  he  resolved  to  risk 
a  battle  with' an  enemy  more  than  double  in  point  of  number^,  and  com- 
posed in  great  |iart.  of  veteraD  troope;  but,  pressed  as  he  was  by  Hutry, 
BXkfX  in*  danger- of  being  attacked  in  his  rear  by  Baillie,  who  was  advaa* 

•  ^pftlcUns.  vol,  ii.  p.  316. 
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^.Xh9  vjUa|^!«f  Avl4eMii  •taildiiiiptia  a.faeigbt,  .fochiad^ijiieh^^  oB>*«i^ 
Um.'eiMfti  Uia  ,viil%>  wUuohiii.^vttflooked  by  «  ndg^iof  li^e  <ipi<ieBto^£ 
nbimqg.iqftiAQrtbeiiy.dipeoftMiiy  aad.whkdi  jhooit  aQOCQaktheTattfy:/ 
frQiQ  neir«t.  Jja.,4bis  beUQwiAfontrofej  atinnged  b»  farceBio  ontet-oC' 
bailie*,    Ha^Qg  fivmed  them  into  two  diviatonBt  be  poited  tfaeiig^tri 
wiii^  on.ihe  nortb  'Of  Aka  viUage,  at  a  plaea  wbare  tbere.mui  atniwiidliiiii  t 
aUa-Qjimbec  of  liikea  aad  dttches*    Tbis  body^  ^iob  oauiBtcd  of  Unirq 
bw^i^d  o^D^  €bie%  Iriabr  wa«.  placed /  under  .the  ^onimaiid  o£  Mm^ 
donald.    On  taking  their  stations,  Montrose  gave  tbctti^etriet  ii^net.': 
tioMPofe  to  leera  tli^ir  poailian  oa  aniy  aoeoanti.as  th^  wecBieffecteally 
p4pteQ|l9d  by  the>  vallii  aroiMid  tben^  not  only  from  ihe  piBtkAJoi  jernj- 
v^)fy;lwit of  fooAi  end conldt  witbovk nmchdenger to diemsehresy- keep> 
UFrf^  g^iog  ^lld  defitnacliii(e  fiie  upO0  tibeir  ssseilnnih.    In  .inier  to  .«ir> 
trai9^tibe:b^.troepp.of  the  ^Bemy  to  tiiia.diffioidt  qx>t  ifbeie  they  ooiddi  i 
n<lt'«rt£^f9B|d  t^  jBe4e  tbtm  believe  that  Montrese  eonnonded  Uds/aiDgb^r 
bo^Te  the  .royal  stBuderd  to  MacdoMld*  wlending^  wfaotttheytnbiW  ] 
ge|^eiM«Q^ed  among,  the  bwhes  and  dikee*  with  which  the  giowdLto^  -: 
ri^  wai^  ooveredi  to  attack  tbeoi  bienelf  with  .his  left  wing* .-:  Andato.:* 
emiMe<MiB  tordo  so  the  niore  effeotuaUy,  heptaced.tbe  whebs.  ef;hi8i<> 
bof^.  mi  th^,r^i|UMiider  of  the  foot  on  the  left  iring  lo  the  soiishoffdii^;:' 
▼il^gf^  „  Tbe.A>rmer  beeonunitted  to  the  ebarge  of  Ixird  GAvdefl»itoiii// 
ser|i^iffg^tbe  .conunand  of  the  latter  to  himself*    Ai^r  pleoing  <.a:fri|^i:' 
eho^em  ^t  with  son^  cannon  in  front  of  the  viltage,  under  cover,  iof  . 
soqie  dikcSf  Montrose  finnly  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  i  .  : 

.;j^heaxrangiemeniB  of  Hurry  were  these.  He  divided  his  foot  and  hie  - 
boree.  i^  two  diyisions  each.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  miin  be^f-  • 
of,4h^,.&olv  which  was  commanded  by  Campbell  of  Laveie*  flurry 
pl^d  the  regular  cavalry  which  he  had  brought  from  the  aooth,  oftdoo  - 
thf|.left  the  horse  of  Moray  and  the  north  under  the  chaiige  of  CeptiMiiii 
Drummond*  The  other  division  of  foot  wa«  placed  behind  as. ft  leserpa.^ 
and  .con^naoded  by  Hpirry  himself.  ..'. 

Wkf^  Huny  .observed  the  singular  poaitum  whieh  Mootroee  ibed  ^ 
tal^,^!^  be  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess  his  designs»  a^d  though  it  • 
am^cf^fed  to  him*  skilful  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war,  a  most  eatvMoUn  t 
nl^y.^.. novel  sights  yet,  from  the  well  known  cberaoter.of  .MeQ?» 
tr()^,^  b9  wa^  satisfied  that  Montrose's  airangements  were  the  eseult^. 
a  ^eftp  jiajd  scheme.    But  what  especially  excited  the  suiftfise  of  flunry*! 
w^^  ;^ppeaowce  of  the  .lerge yellow  banner  or  royel  stdhderd  «a  lho> 
mi^pf.a^fmsU.body  of  foot  statioiicd  among  hedges. a^  •dil|e$i<Md. 
tt(^ie^  almost  isolated  from  ^the  hone  and  the,  main  bo^i^.the/opU' 
To^^atteck^  thi^  party  at  thc'^head  of  which  he  natiu^y-  snpposed* 
Montrose  was,  was  hb  first  object     This  was  precisely  what  Mon- 
trose had  wished  by  committing  the  royal  standard  to  the  charge  of 
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MaoioMldi'  and  tibe  wuKrexptomeA  •ueceatful*.  With'  tbe  dMgn  bf  ovM^ 
«Miiii09.»t'MoeitlM  niglit^flig^  Hurry  dispalebed  tMravds  itthli  bail 
of  his  hone  and  all  his  Teteran  troops,  wlio  mada  a  fbrioiui  allaak  v^ti 
Macdanakra|Nuily»  wbo  dafevdad  ttontalvaa  bimrely  behind  Hie  diMet 
aattimshaB.  Tlie  oontest  aoniinuad  for  aometiBie  on  ibe  right  /mtft^ 
vaiied  smseaaii  and  HoffruR»  who  hadpknty  of  men  to  spare^  rdiafWl' 
those-  who  were  engaged  hy.  freah  tvoopa«  MoDtroBe»  who  kept  a  steady 
eye  jipon  the* motion  of  the  enemy^  and  iraldied  a  &vourable  oppor* 
tonity  fiw  making  a  grand  attack  upon  them  with  the  left  wing,  was  jnM 
preparu^  to  earry  his  4esign  into  axecntion,  when  a  confidential  person 
suddenly  rode  up  to  him  and- whiiqiered  in  hli  ear  that  tbe  right  wing 
hadiboen  put  to  iight;  ^ 

/Ehis  inteliigeBce  WHS  notr  howerer,  quite  oerreoL  It  seems  that  Ma^M 
donald  wfao^  myi  Wvhart,  <^  was  a  bray«  eaongb  tnan>  but  mthet  a> 
bolter  soUier  than  a  generaly  aglromety  Tietent,  and  daring  eten  Up 
rasimessy*  had  been  ao  protoked  with  ^tt  taants  uid  iosultso^  Ad 
enbtny»  that  in  apita  of  the  eiqpfeaB  ordeia  he  had  reeled  ftom  Mon^ 
troae  on-  no  aoeoosrt  to  leave  his  posltkm^  he  had  onwteelf  advaneed 
bcyaiid  it4o  attsoh  the  ^uanyy^aad  ^ongh  he  had  been  several  times* 
repnlsad^kaactumed  to  the  'Ohaigo.  Bat  hewas  aft  last  borne  down  by  - 
the^graat  numerical  superi0rity  of  the  enemyVhek^eafid  foot,  oonsisting 
of^  veteran'  Ifoops^  aad  fcrced  to  i«tire  in  great  disorder  iMo  an  a^oin* 
ing^in^ioauve*  Nothing,  hawevi^,  oould  eneeed  theateirable  manner  in 
whiditha  mamiged  thia  reimat  and  tiie  cotoage  he  displayed  while  lead- 
ing^itf-his  mei^  Ddending  his  body  irith  a  large  tsiget,  he  resisted, 
single  faandad^  the  aasauHs  of  the  enemy,  atid  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  field.  Soolosely  indeed  was  he  pressed  by  Hurry's  spearmen,  that 
flomi  of  them  aetnaUy  oame  so  nesr  him  as  to  fix  ^etr  spears  in  his 
taiget,  whieh  hecntctf  by  thKesorfimrsatatimewith  his  broadsword.*^ 

It  W9M  during  this  retreat  that  MoBttt>se  reoeived  the  intelligence  of 
the  fiigfet  of  the  right  wii^;  but  hid  preserved  his  usual  presence  of 
misMJk,  and  to  aneoarage  his  men  who  might  get  alarmed  at  tearing  such 
neMii  be  thna  addt^essed  Lord  Gordon,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his 
troops,  *^what  are  we  doing,  my  lord?  Our  friend  Macdonald  has 
roufttl  the  eneaiy  on  the  r^ht  and  is<sarryiag  all  before  him.  Shall  we 
look  dn>  and  le^  him  -civry  off  1^  whole  honour  of  the  day  ?"  A  crisis 
hadvarritedi  and  not  amoitKint  was  to  be  lost  Scarcely,  therefore,  were 
the'w^rda  out  of  Montrose's  moatii,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  charge 
the  enemy.  When  his  men  were  advanciog  to  the  charge.  Captain  or 
Mf^ar-  Dramraond)  who  commanded  Hnnys  horse,  made  an  awkward 
moa^nfent  by  wliealiog  about  his^  men,  and  his  horse  coming  in  contact ' 
witktho^foot, -broke  jtiieir  janks  and  occasioned  eonndend^le  conflision. 
Lord'Oordsn  ae^g  '^K^  innned&£ely,  rushed  In  upon  Drummond*s 
hofise  with  hli  party  and  put  liiein  to  flight    Montrose  followed  hard. 


•  Wlsbart,  p.  IflO. 
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naiiM^^ih  ikl^c^'ir^ugWttildltd^iibil  UMMciMterito^iQiitpiMEiB 

lriibflHi^%  film  faMP^Uflii^'i^MMf  liaK^tto  ^yorwckHfaBnlKMlgMkHyr 

iSftn^ffiM  ^«6dtiM.^  'Ii«n#i«  ««b«iMNli!0fiiainii9>tetnfeifti«hQ\«M^ 

oiPdk^^flidii-idf ^6' lioflmti^Mi^ hatiind  mfMmkd i»5»ndid<wnteR>dt9itt 
<MiMiMt)tot)3r^m»thifftiiit<0^^  tediio^'dildindiwfttbkM^bai^ 

kMI'ilhteli.fl  i  iMofatSMM^tM  il»  (idierthaiid,virt  ■ddibi^^^tfaeflntM>^'A«t 

fll^  he'lMd  (ttily  «iMtii^  tiTOityi^^g^H^  ftwfltiik 

n»)i-io4  ^M't^r^and  tharTtb^  Hgfat^Qg  oeminttMM  by>  MtadiMlM 

MMMa^  ^ffloiqpiiiBabr  ynuM'inotedlUt^yr^fnd  tiiiabn^v8>tDtinii§4qitl^ 
^tlfltt^t'M^e  ll^tirgtekfy  inide^^  ft»l^'isim]idBsibld)Mi]bQiri)ew 

without  flLM^b8ii;«i4fi«^^f^lM^T.  irUe^okufcirii^lHid  jidnbiiHdflrybniC- 

-ftW^^\)nl^r''^$ffl^^  '<V^  ^\$h'^1#€Mii;i  •f^i6dpiiaitroi^fobdiittiUJ«fii 
army,  but  such  as  remai^WngMtMltg  fette{Att<iDfta9?uaMaU(talKteg 

"  Gordon*!  ConUnuallon,  i>.  fiS^''^'  f '  ObnJMI  o^'JSdUgh.     |  Sfuading.      |  Wiihart. 


iHitctei^iti|i^dBBdft*^iiwHt^  Wtfefmn^^i^  Sf^ 

ifaiebqtiaptil(sro^fi«M«ejipaild  lrdbi9{A«lffffifl»^  .iiT^fbtb^  ffl^b4#Sl^Win 
niiii^aai^rdiii^iloiDtlMii^  fai'ild^tr<«»sN$ffl»tJ^lh^,M^ 

tdO  4u'i]i^iini«aeKl«ihiiiigi!t]w#fl«i^ 

€Wd4nmd  fil«nderifag^^j|ii».effe0btiii».#di  Mntb9Mt<<>f  1^9  i09lii9( 
Afanqr^irbb^.iaittiieBiiiiRiEiiglin^te  pMMiled  dO:  Ktgiii^  nAflf^inM 
IteciMiilftJb  tfl^fii[^v>he^]ta^ri3lherll(»lta)dfiIWaU«rT£^^^ 
John  Douglag  of  Morristoun,  and  Alezftn^dPoHgUf^/^OfiljrriQjC  VilH>nM 
M<H'6oidie}of^tUaD(MB8,r««i»e^jQ*wi6n 

«ie}liauM«fiEDlMH>aifaiM^  G«ift'geiI>6naUi«ii(Andii649iW(39A 
knd;«KLidtlift«jiidttbitaJite^  Eipa^(fi>^m/4iiMrfHoriiimk}0:4o4.|^ 
tvdk^^iwtavnflbKdiatxBi  fajjr.lfae.'flaoitef  arid  «ftD9tt9wd«>r/Th^  b^PPMh^ 
Hiq^  ifafrUHmimit,  abd-^GimtD  D<nt^M^ves9  oisodel^eAildifiw'd^^tisi^fMi 
WftUieft  Mfi^iwaaaeoiired  li!f  Ihetpay^^  "l^iM) 

fAwpart^^ioallBd  tke/Elria»(o(B£l(|inp!irii3r^Uin40Kd^hnt«!Vyb(4^  dmrph 

Iftg^ifOT  tM'  Udrd-ef  Pliueavden^  an  Elgui^  vntiideon'phMMter^v.  Evcpn 
filglti^'Moittaroie  sent  out  a  party  U>  the  town.  i>f  <G«fWOiiA^  feekffgWM 
t9i'<li0>  laird  of  Innesr 'wfcich  tbegr  lnuait»  and.  iviothear  .fMtj.)^»f^%^ 
BbHop^ft  Mm>  aad  Mmtoitnwli&TmBied  %iitbe.wife:«f/rM^  i$hit|(Wt 
•llaid)(wfa**hBMk'beenalaoi.oosQflned  iii  JallRe8rGo9dw'9.'deatb«t;  u-nr  ^ 
bdiWiiifoitlKM  pn>Geedings  w^  gobig^[«))'iM«A^q^tfl^'JM9^)il^|l^ 
ibaggage^Jiooty^flnd  warlike -stonet^.  ae«o«  tk^i  %i^  irtii^.h^^n^fM^ 
«nwBedtopootlm&ui<teent]iio£Masr««lto  h^rPffqiseed^rtP  ^rQiW 

laeatmfrfisa  gnttii  coFena0Uav'*  if*€ff»;hrlo^.up>jarfr^qpWfte%i7rj?[^ 
^TtBstejM' Ida.  tuan..  ia  AiSi  ^iBlitH>u>Mft4jr  «»*i4ffriflg' a  s^  -JrtftRiftt 
lBvk<iiha0^'l»^«ci)t  cnl  different  |)iarti(e9.of>tMfi  ^ropps  i^.frf)i^r,i;if9^/x]|}|^^- 
T|i7,  iphariMral^  the  tow»  o£  'Qalleiiiiai^^evf  h  lof  tint  Jifwd^.tv^lo^giffflr^ 
,iiaitikFffa«dfangh^«a^had(Jfippr9eplih^  th/|!l<iri^¥agf»rt.  ^fff^off 
-mmttfitwA^rfiHie  imansmi.  .pfi  S^eifih  of  ,H{«rtMlilv  J»|sQ,|bwD^. ^  ^W^^Ifpif* 

didlr  <Waitaillt'£ovb«(|,  i^  t«P^  ^^^^.F^MJ^^SnlH^ir^lfM  i^W#r^* 
*  Gordon*!  Contlnaation,  p.  525.  f  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  900. 


at  Anldeam,  he  ^tmB-lj^^^t'C^mmm'VMt^^'WA^  ftdtf,  IfipqM 

b^^Dlng  «f  ^Miiyv  "falter  'AfMtra^^V'dejpoitiim'  tto'dH!^'  rkfte^etl^iked 

«ilett^'  tifUm'tlie'StrDdg  cai^of '^MirdMori^lddkiiiidy^of  t&e  j$tfi0U<> 
«cn^taktffi  «i'tiM»'bttU4*«f  lhirerto<A(f  H«0re'e6nfiii«df^  lmt»  ImV  Mic^MiSi 

ed  tbfough  Atbile,  akid,  {Mashig'by^SiMriemtir  ftlMl  Petteradm,  litof  t^ 
DteiMd  to  tfa^  BkMB  on  AelMth'of  May.  His  fo^mttl  fiiii0)flii6 
Iwudimted-  tn  «ANml  two'  tHiMiMDid  Ibot  and  one  fattndred  aftd  hv^Nitf 
^ifeop^iM,  Ott  tlnr-follorti^  day;  lie-'kad  macrekedto  CV«Mkibrj  >#ikei^ii« 
aiU^Unped' between  the  KMs  of  €<mn  and-Tariatt  tiU  he^«Ii6<M 
terji0tki0d  by  Loird  'BaleifnBi*  koirse  regifitent.  While  lying  ai^  CMifii^ 
baclHid^liile  tJie  etttates!  of  y^e  toyaHMiA  tfte  noglrtioavfidbd)  litiil 
ttuffit'lte  botttfr  of  Terp^itoie,' bdidn^dg  to  a  g^Bttieoiatt'^  tlke'iuiAi^'6t 
^ordoHi*  In  «  ih*rt  time^'  to  wM  jekied  liot  only  by  BftkttnW  tf^ 
metil  bat  by  Wo  fbot  i^eg!ineiit»^  Hie  aakiiBters  ^^deaVc^d  to*  fhMci 
tbe  eooMiypeopte  also'to  jote  Baitlle,  by  "  OrttideHfeig  out  Oftl^iftH^ 
bui'Mtbey  ki^  sHD,"^  says  SpiMng,  "-and  vould  nbt  M6W  Mi^^- '  ^' ' 
t  vAi  toon  as  Baittie  hoard  of  ibe  defi^t  of  Hoity,  hte  hiibeA  hlft  oaltt^ 
al'Grom&ry  ufxMi  HirniAteetitb  of  May;  and  buftifrd  noftbi  '  He  arri*^ 
al'tbo  wood  of  Cooblwadhle^  trltbia  two  ttdltsdf  Semtbbogie,  1:i^!br<$ 
MoillioMiwaa  aware  of  blc^^ppi^tf^f.  Hi^re  he< Was  joined  by  Hntr^/ 
Wlioy'w4th^«omo'botse  froitk-ItfrerbM,  had  pttdsM'theihiselv^  off  itf ^^ 
totigitt)^'to  LofdiOoMon'B  party,'  kM  bad  tfaasr'  b^eii  t)tM{iitted 'to  '^ 
lbrOtt^MoiitM«e'«H|i^9'Witbo^to)f^potitoc]lnr  '  -  •  >  "-'^^^ 
^..It^waviott  tb^  DttteteetMh>of  May,  ikbiir  lyitig  at  BiHe^bog, IftatlH^^ 
tiitte:f«Mhr^-the'bilolligOMe^Ba}Rf^»^r«^  intbe  tteigbbourhob(!r^ 
fitmlbbogiek'  Although  Mohtroke%  tteA  bad  liot  yetVhoHy'reeoVertid 
ftouk  •tbo'^tigaes't^f  theb  late'exftraordi^fttt^jr'  inaroh  'And  fliibk»ec|i^^tit'U^ 
lieikMri;  and  althongb  their  nottb^dysiiad  been -redueedfiiMe' the  bttttiebf 
Aiilkieikrai  by  tfao  ic^vtn^o  «f  tfott«  ^'^t  HigMtoden  with' the  bbdt;^ 
they  had  acquired,  they  felt  no  dultiOlbiatiOl^  16  iftngage  the  etieniy,  bot,  "6^ 
AiO'lsoMrttryj^wet^  deai#oua  oP  eobhi^  fOifii(diodtkt^'d6tiOn'.  -  Bdi'B^^n. 
ftCObebhb^f IJiooghtt'clii^efillyj^'^f  Ullioii^'be'ktd'tbe ortmbst^fi^ 
Aittce  kj  «b^  dfteti  tried'  cot)fn%e  bf  bfo  tro^;  hd  j  tf^gcAI  moti6  eik^ic^  fo 
avoldian  0Ng^gemetit>i^-t»rd^trt,'a«d  fitf  retifef,  4b  ^e  uiejtotf^^,  bied'W 
MtnteOft  to  f«crdt  Jifii^exllal^ed«tytog«hi  thttb'ytokakiotbe^  batd^  Wfth4i! 
ftt»h/foKoe«;g1^aljy0Q;pelid^^hyow^  '  fiAf^oM^i^todee^^^tbci^^lMyiD^ 

hO'iiiTaiti&ed^tbOMmcf^^i^iOti  8M!hb6gie^''and,4itliinf 
of  tbeiffcottipt  began  t«^  mbko  mkt^dhttientky  and  raise  1^flcitl!ldba;' 
M  i^pvetMUrmg  to-de^dbitttself.^  B«0<id  soon  is  tb^dari^efas  of  tiiJ^ttigbC^ 
pibvenlMl  BfidHfeftotty-disooVeriiig^bki  tuoMns^  MoiitfoaeiEitfebedraiildl^ 
up  tbe^outh  side <of  the  Spej^witb^  Ins  ft>M,<  li^i^rfgliis^bora^  bl^tnd^llb^ 


9JNpc#r,.wMch|ki8tivA|ii9Qai^<»^^p^^  /  m(  j-.  >.l-r.>A  jh 

Rfiz^r^ ;»  b«t the  wii».«nipn8od  t9(lefim.'t])ekloll9ilqiig  Qioi»itig>lhafi4iiMte 

ajQl^iT,!^, rapid;  imrQh,  'fdm^iPv^rfeo^kl^jreiiir^.lQe i^ 
A^tei^,  lMiyiitg)outd|4tai\eQ()ii]apiirmi€n».|i9r  fk^enlabUoDbefoietfagjbt 
^4»iA;QD^  b9  gQt  th0  ptart  of.themao  owdplstolyy  4kal  fth<!gr  wem^fpu^M 
iilQ^.n^i'VMWiagti^94o&tUiin  tba  |t>iite) .he .luid  tek^^  and  Goiddiooli^ 
^^m  At  it  bj:  oba^ryipg  ithe  tmoea  of  Jiis  footstep*  on  tbecgfaai  i^td^tha 
h/9^tJb«r;Qrer.,wiMch.  ba  had-  poBsed.  FoUowiag^  therefej)e»  the«'QiH||i»d 
ilm^  pointedQ^tyBailUecMae  Again  in  ajghtof  Montro^ei;  bn^helcluod 
fba;t  ^eiiad  taken  np  a  positiony^  yrhioh^  whilst  it  almost  daSod  ^fptouHi 
fi^i^  Ua  Toelc^  mi  ,wpq4f  .aituatian»  copuoaoded  the<4ntran<Ht>wl# 
^^«Wi>6^>  from.  ]vb)ch  POQP^IVF  Montroa^  w^M^  without  AoloaMsoni 
drajr.ifl?ppliea,.Qrhatl;i  «m^  aod  prpvWopa*..  ..Taj,atteokMoiiln»e'>iit 
his  stroBjgjboid  ym  out  oiXh^,qumtion;,.h^Xf  in^be  hqpe.of  withdrnwiog 
^,  fr9PPI  i^  Bailli^  ei^ci^fpad  bia.^anny^hanjL  kyk  JAmtro^  Jaj  qlute 
^ji^wrie.im^is  va^^cl¥>9a^  poaition, .  fco^  whiqh  bo  seiH  mlip«ntiaai^Jhil» 
$)s,irnM^bii\g,bj,|da|^  ai^^d^baatiog  up  thet(jH>^6ni.of;liie  0n«niy..di>ringtba 
njgljit,!  fo  )ma9^d  aod,ftighte9Pfl  thca^a  tbat.thfy  (wera  obliged  4o  jretnift 
t0^,|mre];nes9,  aftsr  ^  ati^y.  oC  a.few  day^  aifn^aanra  wfaiab}.w«s,vend£ntd 
^l  jjf^oxenpQfia^y  from tha  if^otjitf  proyiaionSidiid.oAprayendorTjbrjthd 
horses.  Leaving  Inverness, ,  Bt^Wo-  4;i}osae4  tba  Spf y.  And  prooefededittl 
j^ifdffi^hix^  AAid  ^nved  qn.  the  third  tof  JlnnA  ati  li(evirtoN<  imthe 
^a^P^,  VivherahetQnq«mped^dfrtr^yvg  tbiacM^^aAfy)!^ 
§iP^;e;i^  gTRwjing  Qsopa  ta  tha  very  .olod."*  So;  bo)d  bad  the  6c(idotift«n(i 
Q|^^,<:9g^aU9t8jat^ty  b^ccnwieri^^iwqiteoooof  Itf  ot«tfose'a,8!w^ 
fl^u^^^..tbir9ngh  jStratbbogi^  on  itbipoooaaionriBailUs  waAieonaideEaUiyl 
y?Bftye4iby  #<naU  .pairtlea  T#io>bin^  <Ji>o»  a»d  hawaip<id  Us  peiusg  inkliihli 
4v4,^  F^Miiateaabe,.a|igbtbA:^.dop0^, '>•,,,  \  .'^  -_    r    ■••  .r.r.n..-,!!  /^.di 

jjlfav^pg  got.qftifrof  ^ej^i«fWBe,Qf,BaiBipV  wmjf>  Montroae  «tearfvfl4 
t(^m^<^.<^<^t.i]^.V^qgi^Md  atlpu^ki^ 

^^  ^pa^lQ  (^  j(<IewtyJlo  i¥M[h,  an.  ^rs^iy  pf^es^ira.i)o.wppQ?t  BfiiUi^  aoA 
tQ,Pf,^yent  jyioi^tros^ from .CB9aaiR0 tba. F^^. apAear^ryi^i^ihe  w0i< Jntft 
^i^,f9^utlv  Tbia  .nol^laip^^ ,wbp, .^^pdnes^t  tp  Afgyil^i  aa  bead-of  tbd 
99v^^yfii^i^^ .  bad,  oft^»  Qpn^^ed,  .W-  jtb^  i  es^t^a  .^gainMr.  Aigyle^  .whose 
i^^^  b^ili^^  for  .bi^  inft^iy^^^ayi.pi^aillffaiaiii^A  .aio4.baving)4nsinualed 

^9ii>  hf^  ,yf9^i  b^f  iWtell :»  y^?y!  .4*fifer^ftlJ  paut ihad^  tb^c  pomnand  of  bmIi 
iffitafniy^  a^  ^A.^3gr)(^,baid».^>f|(W.intB«9|ed  to  boAH^b^  badt  the  addn^  tot 
(^^^^4b^.^cHqi.f^WMli9J?  tb/B  .amor. ,^iif.f»ABr>  himifi^rbtah  bad.<>oett>nemiliy, 
i:9)^iv.it?^(]4ui.<^^i^*^f^  oxpaffeQde>!  jtndiqdtt&uBit  ^ 

cope  for  a  moment  with  Montrose. 

»iJ?pa]dbig,M.iaMb< 


tWIo 


■«"<ff?o9?iF«  fWfM""' 


intlfiftOi'CrajKfiuil'jsxaiQD^bc' —  ^^~  '~^ — ^'"* — 

^Unu  ^  fro  iTi'jfi'  nu(!rnnf7lr*5 


«te5^ft»»£  i>fim'w^i,WMi^<9-9F^%^'f9  x^nf «w,?ff*  jfjfflr'" 
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The  desertion  of  this  part  of  his  forces  forced  Moiltrwe  ^to  unndaK 


fatha* 
raid 
ihe 

VCD 


§film6)W^refWP^  tot)>soW.}jfls^e.o(,|?w;garf.. ,  Ci^wfprd  jLd  not,  hp^; 
?S»ft  WWfrJpn*.^  B^H^;,bHt,pxchang|n^  a  ^^jusand  of  %  raw 


in 


Ju(»ft549&J».fiWP.,iP^Jje  9»^phed„tow^  Stptfib^gif^ti)  fe  ^^ 


•  Wishart,  p.  14S. 


vnoa  nifiin  si 


'Hmviiif^iVo-m'^^''  m 


■  wii^'p^  u& 
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of  the  Macdoneirs  of  Glengarry,  Drummond  younger  of  Bailoch,  and 
Quarter-master  George  Graham,  a  skilful  officer.  To  Napier  his  nephew, 
Montrose  intrusted  a  body  of  reserve,  which  was  concealed  behind  the  hill. 

After  thus  choosing  his  groond  and  making  his  dispositions,  Mon* 
trose  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  home,  rode  off  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  while  examining  the  fords  of  the  Don,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  him  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  in 
rapid  motion  up  the  river  to  possess  themselves  of  a  ford  about  a  mile 
above  Alford,  at  which  they  meant  to  cross  with  the  view  of  cutting  off 
his  retreat,  as  they  still  supposed  that  he  was  flying  before  them.  Leav* 
ing  therefore  some  of  the  horse  to  notice  the  motions  of  the  ^emy, 
Montrose  returned  to  his  army  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  battle. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Montrose  completed  his  arrangements,  when 
the  troop  of  horse  he  had  left  near  the  ford  returned  in  full  gallop  with 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Don,  and  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Alford.  This  was  a  fiital  step  on  the  port  of  BaiUie,  who,  it 
is  said,  was  forced  into  battle  by  the  rashness  of  Lord  Balcarras,  who 
unnecessarily  pkced  himself  and  his  regiment  in  a  position  of  such 
dang^  that  they  could  not  be  rescued  without  exposing  the  whole  of 
the  covenanting  army.* 

When  Baillie  arrived  in  the  valley  adjoining  the  hill  on  which  Mon« 
trose  had  taken  up  his  position,  both  armies  remained  motionless  for 
some  time,  viewing  each  other,  as  if  unwilling  to  begin  the  combat 
Owing  to  the  conmianding  position  which  Montrose  occupied,  the  cove* 
iianters  could  not  expect  to  gain  any  thing  by  attacking  him  even  with 
superior  forces  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  the  respec* 
tive  armies  was  about  equal,  and  Montrose  had  this  advantage  over  his 
adversary,  that  while  Baillie's  army  consisted  in  part  of  the  raw  and  un- 
disciplined levies  which  the  earl  of  Crawford  had  exchanged  for  some  of 
his  veteran  troops,  the  greater  part  of  Montrose's  men  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  service.  These  circumstances  determined  BaiUie  not  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  but  to  remain  in  the  valley,  where,  in 
the  event  of  a  descent  by  Montrose^  his  superiority  in  cavalry  would 
give  him  the  advantage. 

This  state  of  inaction  was,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  by  Lord 
Gordon,  who  observing  a  party  of  Baillie's  troops  driving  away  before 
them  a  large  quantity  of  cattiie  which  they  had  collected  in  Strathbogie 
and  the  Enzie,  and  being  desirous  of  recovering  the  property  of  his 
countrymen,  selected  a  body  of  horse,  with  which  he  attempted  a  rescue. 
The  assailed  party  was  protected  by  some  dikes  and  inclosures^  from  be- 
hind which  they  fired  a  volley  upon  the  Gordons,  of  whom  the  horse  led 
by  Lord  Gordon  was  composed,  which  did  oonnderable  execution 
amongst  them.  Such  a  cod  and  detemuned  reoeption,  attended  with  a 
resuk  so  disastrous  and  uneiqiected,  might  have  been  attended  by  dan- 

•  Wiiliart,  p.  l«7. 


mffU^  .pmodl^ly.  tip  cwom^c(?  a  ,gfiiei:a^^.^t^^^  wpo^  ^t^^^.^li^ffiy 

MoDtrose  imipediately  ordfBijed  jLhe.liQittB,  wiiflijifies^  ,^^gfg)^d^w4tl^,j4^ 
ei^em^;  ^  r^treat^to  their  fonx^^r]V)sitioi;^iQf he  ^  ^^  M^P>^ 

tprops  .wbul4  leave  their  ,gi5^ua(J  pi^4  .fpllw  tbpnu  .  4i¥Ji  jba.  )t)i)«  1^^ 
^!^  '^^^  d^ap)H»o)ted,  fi^'r  tbp  floy^^ij^Mji^^.tl^^  tl^^gi&iff 

ment  of  the  torse  wja  mereW  the  prelude  tp  >,rei^e^t^..ftdxw<^.fr^ 
their  secure. jpowtjkm  and  fcUoweji^  this  »u jp9(}ipfl  4igi^efi  .^wfr  ih WjJ^M^jn 
howeandfootinregulifpra^..,^,.     :,.^,^,;..,  .  „,      .    ,..    ,     ..    .,,;.. 

;;  Both  ijrmi^  jiow  caiue  tp  KJlof^  .#11^:1^1^.  f^^^gh^.|il^  ^.fiu^ta^ 
m^  to  man  with  gre^  obi^nf^y.^  ^pqi^.ti^y^  jrithavi.eithAi;  pi^^ 
receding  from.  the. grpund  ^ey  joccigpifadL,  ,  ^  fieng^.,4ir^Niit^^^IH^ 
Gordon,  ^iWng  in^patiei^  »^  /^ich,  a  prqlwjle^  i^twnM»  peaof^i^ 
tp  cut  hi8  way  through  tb|$  ^pemy  a  left  wi^gj^cof  sifting;.  ofiXrf^ixl.^Mb 
carra^'  regiment  of  horse  ;.an^  i^ajLliag  tp  the  ligfil  m,i^kptfi9ra  yrh<x  ]w^ 
his  horsey  he  ordered  them  to  throw  aside  theim  ntiusfcet^  .wbioh,  .^^ffl 
now.  4mneoe8saiy»  and  to  at^ck  the  enemy's  hor^,  c^ith  thpir  4?^pf9m 
swyrds.  .This  order  was  immedjiately  tobeyed^  anc(  In  Jt^  ak^ttv^  tJsk^ 
CMt  a jpassage  through  the  vanks  of  the  en^p[\y,  whoBi;t^ey  iiew«A  ^m^ 
with  great  slaughter  When  the  hops^  whieh  comppsad.  Qa^Ue's  irlgll^ 
W|in|^ fjoA  whiqhhad. been  keP^r^P ^^k by  Lprd, Aboyn^tpef^c^vMl ^uli 
^leir  left  W  given  way,  tbey  a^^i^treatedf*  ,An  ajbitei9pt.,iraa  spii4^ 
bj  the  CO veiwntiyg  general  to  ij^yJ^s  kft.jwing  ,^y  ,.bwgi|ig.,w  ^ 
right|  after  It  bad  retiredi  to  itaa»fppf:t»  M  w^  were  ^  ta^rf^k^,!^ 
li)ie  spectacle  or  mel6e  whicb  tbey  }ffi4  iPft  wltfrnf*^.  f»^  ^^'^ffti  irb^rfi. 
their  comrades  had  been  out  d9W^  by  t)ie  broa^  i?]irords.,af  tAfpntt^Ecm'^l 
nm^eteers,  that  they  could  not  bej^^^f}  tO;  tab^,|tl\a  plf^.J9£;tb^ 
retiring  friends,  .    ..,     .^^    .  ,    .,    .^,..      ,.,   ..,,,  ;ti, 

^  Hus  abandon^  by  the  haise,  BaiUie's  fof)tir^rf.fittlMtk€|d  pn,<m>^de9t 
by  Montrose's  forces.  They  fought  with  iineomQW>n.,(fai»yei7^  ^Wi<il4^ 
tjiouj^  t)iey  iffsore  cnt  4<>^  ui  great  wi^b^^  jthe  ^pm^^m  «Kha|r|bed 
a  perseverance  and.det^rmipation  to*  re^i^.tp  fho .l^^^tK^tj^ityf^^u^ 
accident  now  occurred/ whi^h,  whilst  it.^l^ifr  ^^ijiehm^oh/Qjy.^l^q^  ffimi 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  ^ixit^  of  IVIppitwe!?  jaaefo^  «!pryfi4i  ,^ 
Hasten  the  work  of  caiiiiige  a^d  ifiat^  ,TbiQ,>ri^,.the  &11  pf  Jfpr^  QpF> 
doDf  who  haying  incautiously  ru^^  if|i,4WPii\gs)t  jth^jUucke^.ipf  tkf 
epemy>  was  unfortunately  thoi  dead  when  ip.  the  af^t  pf  ^uUi^ig. AMWf^ 
the  corenanting  general^  from  hifi  hprse^.^haYing,  U  V»  saMf»..iP)a(|iM^pefli 
of  ^iLultation,  proQidsed  to  his  m^iiu  to  dcf^  jSisjU^e  A^t^f  thfi.  riMikai.aodi 
present  Jiitn  befere  theiOf     T^  Oor<)m^»^p;9i  ff^^^im't^^-JWif^ 
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ehief  iaU>  set  no  bounds  to  their  fuiy^  and  felling  upon  the  enemy  whli 
renewed  Tigour,  hewed  them  down  without  mercy;  yet  these  brave 
men  still  showed  no  disposition  to  flee»  and  it  was  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  reserve  under  the  Master  of  Napier^  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy  at  the  back  of  the  hill,  that  their 
courage  began  to  feil  them*  But  when  this  body  began  to  descend  the  hill, 
accompanied  by  what  i^peared  to  them  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  cavaliy, 
but  which  consisted  merely  of  the  camp  or  lirery  boys,  who  had  mounted 
the  sumpter-horses  to  make  a  display  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the 
enemy,  the  entire  remaining  body  of  the  covenanting  foot  fled  with 
precipitation.    A  hot  pursuit  took  phice,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter 
that  very  few  of  them  escaped.    The  coTenanting-general  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  were  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  and  the  mat^ 
quis  of  Argyle,  who  had  accompanied  Baillie  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  who  was  closely  pursued  by  Glengarry  and  some  of  his 
Highlanders,  made  a  narrow  escape  by  repeatedly  changing  horses. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  best  contested  battles  which  Montrose  had 
yet  fought,  yet  strange  as  the  feet  may  appear,  his  loss  was,  as  usual, 
extremely  trifling.  Besides  Lord  Gordon,  were  killed,  Mowat  of  Bal- 
wholly,  Ogilvy  of  Milton,  and  <»e  Dickson,  an  Irish  captain,  and  a  few 
prirates.  A  considerable  number,  howerer,  of  Montrose's  men  were 
wounded,  particularly  the  Grordons,  who,  for  a  long  time,  sustained  the 
attacks  of  Balcarras'  horse,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Nathaniel,  and 
Gordon,  younger  of  Gicht.*  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  covenanteis 
was  immense ;  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  their  foot,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  their  cavalry  having  been  slain.  Some  prisoners  were  taken 
from  them,  but  their  number  was  small,  owing  to  their  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing quarter.    These  were  sent  to  Strathbogie  under  an  escort. 

The  victory,  brilliant  as  it  was,  was,  howerer,  clouded  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Grordon,  "  a  very  hopeful  young  gentleman,  able  of  mind  and 
body,  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years."  f  Wishart  gives  an  afl 
fecting  description  of  the  feelings  of  Montrose's  army  when  this  amiable 
young  nobleman  was  killed.  *^  There  was,"  he  says,  '*  a  general  la- 
mentation for  the  loss  of  the  Lord  Gordon,  whose  death  seemed  to 
eclipse  all  the  glory  of  the  victory.  As  the  report  spread  among  the 
soldiers,  every  one  appeared  to  be  struck  dumb  with  the  melancholy 
news,  and  a  universal  silence  prevailed  for  some  time  through  the  ar- 
my. However,  their  grief  soon  burst  through  all  restraint,  venting  it- 
sdf  in  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  sorrow.  When  the  flrst  transports 
were  over,  the  soldiers  exclaimed  against  heaven  and  earth  for  bereav- 
ing the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  themselves,  of  such  an  excellent  young 
nobleman ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  victory  or  of  the  plunder,  they 
thronged  about  the  body  of  their  dead  captain,  some  weeping  over  his 
wounds  and  kissmg  his  lifeless  limbs ;  while  others  praised  his  comely 

•  Gordon'i  Continnation,  p.  S26.  t  Ibid. 
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appearance  even  in  deaths  and  extolled  his  noble  mind,  which  was  en- 
riched with  every  valuable  qualification  that  could  adorn  his  high  birth 
or  ample  fortune :  they  even  cursed  the  victory  bought  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Nothing  could  have  supported  the  army  under  this  immense  sorrow  but 
the  presence  of  Montrose,  whose  safety  gave  them  joy,  and  not  a  little 
revived  their  drooping  spirits.  In  the  meantime  he  could  not  command 
his  grief,  but  mourned  bitterly  over  the  melancholy  &te  of  his  only  and 
dearest  friend,  grievously  complaining,  that  one  who  was  the  honour  ot 
his  nation,  the  ornament  of  the  Scots  nobility,  and  the  boldest  assertor 
of  the  royal  authority  in  the  north,  had  fallen  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.**  ♦ 

•  MeiMifi^  p.  18& 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


ilutrettt  of  Central  BaillU  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  Stirling^March  of  Mon- 
trofe  to  Aberdeen^Interment  of  Lord  Gordon — Buchan  laid  under  assessment  by 
Montrose— The  Parliament  meets  at  Perth,  and  orders  a  levy— Advance  of  MontniB* 
to  the  south — Joined  by  the  Athole  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds,  Macleans,  and  other 
Clans— Crosses  the  Tay,  and  encamps  at  Amulree— Remores  to  the  wood  of  MethTen 
^Retreats  to  Little  Dunkeld,  where  he  is  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Aboyne  and  Airly— 
Advances  to  Logie  Almond — Baillie  retires  to  Kilgraston — March  of  Montrose  Uh- 
wards  Stirling — Castle  Campbell  burnt  by  the  Macleans— Mansions  of  Menstrie  and 
Airthrie  burnt  by  Argyle— Progress  of  the  hostile  armies— Battle  of  Kilsyth — Entry 
of  Montrose  into  Glasgow — Encamps  on  Bothwell  Moor-^Submission  of  the  Nobili^ 
and  the  western  shires— Communications  with  the  King— Montrose  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant GoTomor  of  Scotland— Battle  of  Philiphaugh. 

The  successive  victories  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  those  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  England.  Un- 
der different  circumstances,  the  success  at  Alford  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  consequences  the  most  important  to  the  royal  cause ;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  king,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  at  Naseby,  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  covenanters,  and  prepared  their  minds  to  receive  the 
tidings  of  Baillie's  defeat  with  coolness  and  moderation. 

Upon  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Alford  was  fought,  the  parlia- 
ment had  adjourned  to  Stirling  from  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  a  de- 
structive pestilence  which  had  reached  the  capital  from  Newcastle,  by 
way  of  Kelso.  Thither  General  Baillie,  Lord  Balcarras,  and  the  committee 
of  estates,  which  had  accompanied  the  covenanting  army,  repaired,  to  lay 
a  statement  of  the  late  disaster  before  the  parliament,  and  to  receive 
instructions  as  to  their  future  conduct.  They  arrived  just  as  the  parliament 
was  about  sitting,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Baillie,  were  well  received. 
Balcarras,  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  at 
the  head  of  his  horse,  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  similar  acknow- 
ledgment was,  after  some  hesitation,  awarded  to  Baillie,  notwithstand- 
ing some  attempts  made  to  prejudice  the  parliament  against  him.  But 
the  fact  was,  they  could  not  dispense  in  the  present  emergency  with  an 
officer  of  the  military  talents  of  Baillie,  who,  instead  of  shrinking  froui 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Alford,  offered  to  stand  tria. 
before  a  court  martial,  and  to  justify  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  To 
have  withheld  therefore,  the  usual  token  of  approbation  from  him,  while 
bestowing  it  upon  an  inferior  oiBcer,  would  have  been  to  affix  a  stigma 
upon  him  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  brook  consistently  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  command  of  the  army ;  and  as  the  parliament  resolved  to 
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renew  his  oomHiiBMon»  by  appoatiiig  Iriin  to  the  eommand  of  the  army 
then  coDcentrAting  at  P^th,  they  aftMrwardi  profesed  their  aiiqtiaMed 
satitftbction  with  hun* 

After  the  betde  of  AUbrd,  the  amy  of  Montrose  was  considerably 
dimhiishedy  in  consequence  of  the  HigblandenK  aeeordmg  to  enstom, 
taking  leave  of  abeenoe^  and  setnnitDg  home  with  tiie  spoil  they  had 
taken  from  the  aiemy.  This  singular,  tibough  ordinary  praetice,  eontri- 
bated  more  to  parabjrse  the  exertions  of  Montrose,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  ftUowing  up  his  successes,  than  any  event  which  occurred  in  the 
whole  cooise  of  his  can^Mugns,  and  it  may  appear  strange  that  Montrose 
did  not  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  the  tmure  by  which  he  held 
the  services  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  being  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed their  wonted  privilegeB,  any  attempt  to  deviate  from  their  esta* 
blished  customs  would  have  been  an  umnediate  signal  fer  desertioik. 

As  it  woold  have  been  imprudent  in  Montroie,  with  forces  thus  im- 
paired, to  have  foUowed  the  fugitives,  who  would  receive  fresh  succours 
frtMH  the  souths  he,  after  allowing  his  men  some  time  to  refresh  them- 
selvee,  marched  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  celebrated  the  ftmeral  obsequies 
of  his  valued  friend^  Lord  Gordon,  with  becoming  dignity* 

The  district  of  Bueban,  in  AberdeeDshire,  whidi,  from  its  outlying 
sitnatioa^  had  hitherto  escaped  assessmeat  ibr  the  supply  of  the  hostile 
armies^  was  at  this  time  subjected  to  the  surveillaaoe  of  Montrose,  who 
disfMitched  a  party  from  Aberdeen  into  that  coumtiy  to  collect  all  the 
horses  they  could  find  for  the  use  of  lus  army,  and  also  to  otntain  re- 
cruits. About  the  same  time,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  living 
in  Strathnaver  for  some  time,  having  heavd  of  tiie  death  of  his  eldest 
son.  Lord  Gordon,  meditated  a  return  to  his  own  country,  intending  to 
throw  the  influence  of  his  name  and  authority  into  the  royal  scale.  But 
as  he  might  be  exposed  to  danger  in  passing  through  countries  which 
were  hostile  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  arranged  between  Montrose  and 
4he  VisoouBt  Aboyne,  who  had  just  been  created  an  earl,  that  the  lat- 
ter should  proceed  to  Strathnaver,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  teen  to 
escort  his  fiither  south.  This  expedition  was,  however,  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  intelligenoe  having  been  brought  to  Montrose  that  the 
covenanters  were  assemUing  in  great  strength  at  Perth. 

The  Pariiament  which,  as  we  have  seeiv  had  left  Bdinburgh,  and 
i;0ne  to  Stirling  on  account  of  the  pestilence,  had  been  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  appearance  in  Stirling,  to  adjourn  to  Pterth,  where  it 
was  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July;  but  before  leaving  Stirling, 
they  ordered  a  levy  of  10,000  foot  to  be  raised  in  the  shires  to  the 
south  of  the  Tayi  each  of  which  shires  was  to  ftnuish  a  proportionate 
number  of  men ;  and  to  insure  due  obedience  to  this  mandate*  all 
noblemeny  gekitlemen,  and  heritors^  were  required  to  attend  at  JPerth  on 
or  before  that  day  wdJl  mounted,  and  to  bring  with  them  such  foroeajM 
(hey  could  raise,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  * 

•  Guthrie's  Memdifi,  p,  150. 
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On  leaving  Aberdeen,  Montrose  took  up  his  quarters  at  Crmbetoiiy 
situated  a  few  miles  frcmi  Aberdeen,  betvreen  the  rivets  Don  and  Dee, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
reinforcementB  from  the  Highlands  nnder  Major-General  Maodonaldt 
who  had  been  absent  about  two  months  from  the  army  in  quest  of  re* 
eruits ;  but  as  these  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  within  the  time 
expected,  Montrose,  impatient  of  delay,  crossed  the  Dee,  and  marching 
over  the  Grampians,  descended  into  the  Meams,  and  pitched  his  camp  at 
Fordoun  in  Kincardineshire,  celebrated  for  being  the  burial  place  of 
St  Ptalladius,  and  the  burth  place  of  Joannes  a  Fordun^  author  of  the 
SooH'Chronioon.  'Btom.  tiience  he  dispatched  a  message  to  the  earl  of 
Aboyne,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Aberdeen,  to  join  him  with  such  forces 
as  he  had  been  able  to  raise.  This  order  the  earl  immediately  obeyed, 
but  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp  with  a  very  small  party,  Montrose  im- 
mediately sent  him  bade  to  the  north  with  instructions  to  levy  additional 
troops. 

Proceeding  on  his  mardi  through  Angus  and  Blair  Gowrie  to  Dun- 
keld,  Montrose  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  successively  jomed  by  his 
cousin,  Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  Athde 
Highhmden,  and  by  Macdonald  his  miyor-general,  who  brought  with 
him  the  chief  of  the  Madeans,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  that  dan, 
all  animated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  animosity  against  Argyle  and  his 
partizans.  He  was  also  joined  by  John  Muidartach,  the  celebrated 
detain  of  the  Clanranald,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  of  his  mxsi ;  fay 
the  Macgr^oiB  and  Macnabs,  headed  by  their  respective  chieftains ;  bjr 
the  Clandonald,  under  the  command  of  the  undes  of  Glengany  and 
other  officers,  Glengarry  himself,  *<  who,"  says  Bishop  Wishart,  '^  de- 
serves a  singukr  commendation  for  his  bravery  and  steady  loyalty  to 
the  king,  and  his  peculiar  attachment  to  Montrose,"*  having  never 
left  Montrose  since  he  joined  him  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  mto 
Argyle.  Besides  all  these,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  some  of  the  Far- 
quharsons  of  Braemar,  and  small  parties  of  inferior  dans  ttom  Bade- 
noch,  rallied  round  the  standard  of  Montrose.  ' 

Having  obtained  these  timeous  reinforcements, 'Montrose  now  formed 
the  design  of  marching  upon  Perth,  and  breaking  up  the  pai&unent 
which  had  diere  assembled,  and  thereafter  of  proceeding  to  the  south, 
and  dissipating  the  levies  which'  wer^  raising  beyond  the  Tay.  But 
the  want  of  ckvalry,  an  arm  in'whidi  he  was  constantly  defident, 
formed  a  bar  to  this  t>hin,  and  Motatrose  wsis,  therefore,  obliged  to  defer 
his  project  till  he  shouhi4>e' joined  by  tiie  earls  6f  Aboyne  and  Airly, 
whom  he  expected  soon  with  a  C6nridtoibl6  body  of  horse.  In  the 
meantime,  Montfosse  crossed  the  Tayat  Dunkdd,  and  encamped  at 
Amulree.  The  covenanting  army,  with  die  exception  of  the  garrison 
of  Perth,  was  then  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erne,  and  a  body  cf 

•  Memoirs,  p.  166* 
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four  hundred  horse  was  posted  near  the  town,  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  or  parliament. 

This  moyementy  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  created  some  ahurm  m  the 
minds  of  the  covenanters,  which  was  gready*  increased  by  a  report  from 
their  horse,  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  who,  seeing 
some  of  his  scouts  approach  it,  had  fiuacied  that  he  washing  to  storm  it* 
WhUe  this  panic  was  at  its  height,  MontrosCi  who  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  the  town,  nused  his  samp,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  wood 
of  Methven,  about  five  miles  from  Perth*  During  tiiis  movement,  the 
town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  4Mmsteimation,  from  an  ap^ 
prehension  that  Montrose  was  about  to  attack  it,  and  the  nobility  and 
the  other  members  of  the  parliament  were  earnestly  solicited  to  secure 
their  safety  by  a  speedy  flight,  but  the  estates  renudned  firm,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  posts.  In  order,  if  possible,  still  &rther 
to  increase  the  panic  in  the  town,  Montrose  advanced  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  Perth  with  his  horse  the  following  day,  which,  although  not 
exceeding  a  hundred,  were  made  to  appear  formidable  by  the  addition 
of  the  baggage-hones,  on  which  some  musketeers  were  mounted.  This 
act  of  bold  defiance  magnified  the  fears  of  these  who  were  in  the  town» 
and  made  them  imagine  that  Montrose  uraa  well  provided  in  cavalry. 
The  covenanting  troops,  therefore, .  were  afraid  •  to  venture  beyond  the 
gates ;  and  Montrose  having  thus  easily  accomplished  his  object,  was 
encouraged,  still  further,  to  cross,  th^  £me  at  DuppUn,  when  he  openly 
reconnoitred  the  enemy's  army  on  the  squth  of  that  river,  and  surveyed 
the  Strath  with  great  deliberation  and.  coolness  without  interruption. 

Both  armies  remained  in  their  po^itiooa  for  several  days  without  at- 
tempting any  thing,  each  waiting  for  reinforcements.  .  During  all  this 
time,  the  enemy  had  hee;i  d^^ived  respecting,  the  strength  of  Montrose's 
horse,  but  having  learned  his  weakness,  in.  that)  respect,  and  the  decep- 
ti<m  which  he.  had  practised  so.suocessfoUy  ppon  them»  and  being  joined 
by  three  regiments  from,  Fifo,  they.,resoli^  to  offer  him  battle.  Mon« 
tros^i  however,  from  his  great.inf^riority,oC,puml^rs,>.F^cularly  in 
horse,  was  not  in  a  conditioa.to..9C»ept  th^  ..^h^U^ffigt^iSi^d  wisely  de* 
dined  at»  Accordmgly,  .yrh^.hA  saw  ,ih^:(9nffDj  ad^vapcingj towards 
him,  hQ  prepared  to  reireat.among  the  ii^igtibpunng  m9untains ;  but  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  aod.  to  ^naMe  him  to.carry.off  hisi  bag^age,.he  drew 
out  his  army  as  if  he  int^ded  to>%ht,«  phtciog  his  horse  in  front,  and 
seci^ing  th^  passes  into  the  moui^tai^  .with  guards*.  While  making  these 
diffpositioDs,  he  sent  o^.M^  Jtmgg^e  jtOfrardsth^  JtuUf  uQ^er  an  eacf^ ; 
and.whf«  ha.t^QMght  th^ ,<WIM««^.Qut..pC,fiai?g?|f,  be  g»i^e  .orders io  his 
an¥yu*>  mwpftoff  jft„p}o«»,^i^|j;ji  apd  ^..wvej;  jt»  if^tpe*t,VJd  protect 
i(^.fi»Wft,^  c^vaJfy  of  .tji^.,flp^j>,.  Jie  jlaij^.^  hfip^,}^ed  ff^,^s^A. 

,.  4^.so9n.^  Bail^,  ^e  ^veiMu4M?g^qfl?raJ,  g^ir9f i,Yi?4t%fc  ^W*«psft 
was  in  full  retreat,  he  dispatched  General  Hurry  with  the  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  him ;  but  from  a  moft  unacc<Ni^table  delay  on  Hurry's  part 
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ki  crofiBing  the  Pow^-^«o  slow,  ivdeed,  kad  his  taawemeoU  beeot  thsit 
Baillie's  foot  overtook  him  at  the  fords  of  the  Almond — that  MootBOse 
had  almost  reached  the  passes  of  the  mountams  before  he  was  orei^ 
taken.  **  Chagrined  at  his  easy*  escape,  and  detennined  to  perform 
some  striking  exploit  before  Montrose  shonkl  retire  nito  his  fitttneaseSp 
a  body  of  three  handred  of  the  best  mounted  covenanting  cavalry  set  off 
at  foil  gallop  after  him,  and  attacked  him  with  great  lury,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  most  insulting  and  abusive  language.  To  put  an  •  end  to 
this  annoyanoe,  Montrose  selected  twenty  expert  Highlanderp,  who  fiom 
habit  were  good  marksmen,  and  requested  them  to  bring  down  some  of 
the  assailMilB.  Accordingly,  these  marksmen  advanced  in  a  enMSohing 
aMitude,  concealing  their  guns,  and  having  approached  witikin  muabel- 
shot,  they  took  d^berate  aim,  and  soon  brought  down  the  more  a4* 
vanced  of  the  party.  This  unexpected  ^Usaster  made  the  aasaiknts  mora 
eautiouB  is  their  advances,  and  caused  them  to  resolve  vupon  an  immediai^ 
retreat ;  but  the  marksmen  were  so  elated  with  their  success,  that  4h«|f 
actually  pursued  them  down  into  the  plain,  **  and  resolutely  attaokadl 
the  whole  party,  who  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  fled  wiik  the  utmost 
precipitation,  like  so  many  deer  before  the  hunters."f  In  this  retcsat. 
Montrose  did  not  lose  a  single  man. 

After  giving  over  this  fruitless  pursuit,  the  enemy  returned  to  Mon- 
trose's camp  at  Methven,  where,  according  to  Wishart,  they  comipitted 
a  most  barbarous  act  in  revenge  of  their  late  affront,  by 
of  the  wives  of  the  Highlanders  and  Irish  who  had  been  left 
Montrose  took  up  his  quarters  at  Little  Dunkeld,  both  because  he  ima 
there  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  oavalry,  and  b^« 
cause  it  was  a  convenient  station  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  honr 
which  he  daily  expected  from  the  north  under  the  earls  of  Airiy  and 
Aboyne.  Although  both  armies  lay  close  together  for  several  dayi^ 
nothing  was  attempted  on  either  side*  The  covenanting  general  now 
became  quite  disgusted  with  the  service  in  oonsequence  of  the  jealott«ies 
and  suspicions  which  it  was  too  evident  the  committee  entertained  of  him, 
and  an  event  occurred  which  increased  his  displeasure.  This  was  the 
sudden  return  of  <^e  Fife  men  to  their  country,  who  preferred  their  do- 
mestic comforts  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  but  who  unfortunately  werey 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  be  sacrificed  at  its  shrine. 

At  length,  the  earl  of  Aboyne,  accompanied  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Gor- 
don, arrived  at  Little  Dunkeld,  but  with  a  force  much  inferior  injnum- 
bers  to  that  expected.  They  only  brought  two  hundred  hone  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  musketeers,  which  last  were  mounted  upon  carnage 
horses.  The  smaHness  of  their  number  was  compensated,  howev^,  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  steadiness  and  bravery.  The  earl  of  Airly^  and  his 
son.  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  joined  Montrose  at  the  same  time,  along  with  a 
troop  of  eighty  horse,  consisting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 

•  Boillto't  NftrnUWe,  it  809.  f  Wii»harl'ft  M<smairs,  pi  Ifid. 
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Ogilryi  among  whom  was  Aleiander  Ogilvy,  son  of  Sir  Jolin  Ogilvy  of 
Innerquharity,  a  yonag  man  who  had  already  distiBguished  himaelf  in 
Ihefield. 

Never  at.anj  former  period  of  his  eTentfdl  caieer>  did  the  probabilitiea 
of  oltinuite  suoeess  on  the  side  of  Montrose  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  now.  His  army,  ardent  and  devoted  to  the  royal  caiise»  now 
amowited  to  nearly  five  thousand  foot  and  about  five  hundred 
horse ;  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of  brave  and  ezperieaeed 
warriors  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victoiy.  A  considerable  portion  of 
his  army  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  Highland 
dans  led  by  their  respective  chiefr,  among  whom,  the  renowned  captain 
of  Clanranald,  in  himself  a  host*  stood  conspicuous.  These  lart  were 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  the  most  unboimded  attachment  to  what  they 
considered  the  cause  of  their  chieft,  and  by  a  deadly  spirit  of  revenge 
for  the  cruelties  which  the  covenanters  under  Asgyle  had  exercised  in 
the  highlands.  The  Madeans  and  the  Athole  higUanders  in  particulars 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  the  covenanting  partisans 
of  Aigyle,  the  inpuries  which  th^  had  repeatedly  received  at  hi«  b|and0« 
and  thereby  wiping  out  the  stun,  which,  as  they  conceived,  had  been 
cast  upon  them*  But  fortunate  as  Montrose  now  was  in  having  such 
an  army  at  his  disposal,  the  chances  in  his  fovour  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  this  lucky  circumstance,  that  whereas,  in  his  foimer  campaignn»  he 
had  to  watek  the  movements  of  different  armies  and  to  %ht  them  in 
detafi)  he  was  now  enaUed,  firom  having  annihilated  or  dispersed  the 
whole  amiiss  formerly  oppos^  to  him,  to  concentrate  his  strength  and  to 
direct  all  his  energies  to  one  point.  The  only  bar  which  now  presented 
itself  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland  to  the  authority  of  the  king, 
was  the  army  of  Baillie,  and  the  defeat  or  destruction  of  this  body 
now  became  the  immediate  object  of  Montrose.  His  resolution  to 
attack  the  enemy  was  hastened  by  the  receipt  of  information,  that  the  Fife 
regnnents  had  left  Bailie's  camp  and  returned  home,  and  that  the  general 
himself  wu»  so  dissatisfied  widi  the  conduct  of  the  covenanting  com- 
mittee, who  thwarted  all  hb  plans  and  usurped  his  authority,  that  he 
was  about  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army. 

Montrose,  tiierefore,  without  loss  of  time,  raised  his  camp  and  de- 
seencBng  into  the  lowlands,  arrived  at  Lo^e  Aknond,  where  he  halted 
his  foot.  From  thence  he  went  out  with  his  eavaliy  to  recomroitre  the 
enemy,  and  came  in  fiiH  view  of  them  before  sunset.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  molest  him,  and  testified  their  dread  of  this  unexpected  visit 
by  retiring  within  their  lines.  Early  nest  mornings  Montrose  again 
rode  out  to  make  hss  observations^  but  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
enemy  bad  abandoned  thehr  camp  at  Methven  durii^  the  night  and  had 
retired  licross  the  Eme^  and  taken  up  a  position  at  Kilgraston  near  the 
bridge  ^  Erne.  Montrose  immediaAely  pwt  his  araay  in  motion  towards 
the  Erne,  which  he  crossed  by  the  Mdge  of  Nether  Gask,  aboirt  eight 
mike  above  Ktlgfastoa.  He  then  proceeded  forward  as  far  as  the  Kirk  of 
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Drone,,  by  which  movement  he  f#r  the  int  tisK  wioeeeded  in  ihJKnfmg 
efientothe  operations  of  hbaimy  the  vholecrfthe  eonntry  eoath  of  the 
Tay,  from  which  the  enemy  had  hitherto  carefully  ezdttded  htm*  The 
taemy^  alannedat  Montioee^s  approach,  made  erery  piepanitioiir for 
deftbding  themselTes  by  itrengtheMng  the  position  in  whieh  th^  bad 
entrenched  themselTeSi  and  which,  from  the  narrowness  of  thotpassw 
and  the  nature  of  the  groon^  was  well  adapted  for  sistainieg  mi.al|aofc« 

Montrose  was  most  aasions  ta  Inring  the  enemy  to  an  engageaMlst 
before  tiiey  should  be  joined  by  a  huge  levy  then  raising  in  Fife ;  Imi 
as  they  were  too  adirantageoosly  posted  to  be  attaebed  with  imwhoaih 
taioty  of  success,  and  as  he  could  not  by  any  means  induce  themttoleMa 
their  ground,  be,  after  spending  two  or  three  dajrs  in  fruitless  atlenyts 
to  entice  them  from  their  position,  mardied  to  Kinross  for  the  doublft 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Fife  IcTies  and  of  withdrawii^  the 
enemy  lh>m  their  position,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  alteot* 
ing  them  under  more  fovouniUe  eircumstances.    This  movement  had 
the  efiect  of  drawing  Baillie  from  his  strong-hold,  who  cautiously  fo^ 
lowed  Montrose  at  a  respectful  distance.    In  the  course  of  his  mamh^ 
Baillie  was  again  joined  by  the  three  Fife  raiments.    On  arriring  aft 
Kinross  in  the  evening,  Montrose  learned  from  an  advanced  ^pvftf  ho 
iiad  sent  out  to  collect  information  through  the  country,  under  tihe  oonw 
mand  of  Colonel  Nathanid  Gordon,  and  Sir  William  RoUock,  that  the 
people  of  Fife  were  in  arms,  a  piece  of  intelligence  whidi  made  him  rS4 
solve  immediately  to  retrace  hb  steps,  judging  it  imprudent  tO  riak<a 
battle  in  such  tt  hostile  district     Althougfh  the  men  of  Fife  Were  stem 
covenanters,  and  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  covenant  on  their  own  soil^ 
yet  living  for  the  most  part  in  towns,  and  following  out  the  sober  piirh 
suits  of  a  quiet  and  domestic  life,  they  had  no  relish  for  war,  and  dis- 
liked the  service  of  the  can^.     Hence  the  speedy  return  of  the  Fife 
regiments  from  the  camp  at  Methven,  to  tlieir  own  country,  and  heliea 
another  reason  vrhich  induced  Montrose  to  leave:  their  unfriendly  soil, 
viz.  that  they  would  probably  again  abandon  BaiUie,  should  he  attesapt 
to  follow  Montrose  in  his  prc^ren  west* 

Accordingly,  after  remaining  a  night  aA  Kinross,  Montrese^  tlMfoL* 
lowing  morning,  marched  towuds  Alloa,  in  the  neigfcbouitiood  of  which 
he  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  wood  of-  XuUy* 
body.  The  Irislt  plundered  the  town  of  AUoa,  and  the.  adjoining,  lordt 
ship,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Mar;  but  notwithstandiog  of  this 
unprovoked  outrage,  the  earl  and  Lord  Ersldne  gasre  Montrose,  the 
earl  of  Airly,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  an  elegant  enters 
tainment  in  the  castle  of  AUoa.  Montrose,  however,  did  not  delay  the 
inarch  of  his  army  while  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  earl*  of  Mar, 
but  dispatched  Macdonald  immediately  west  to  Stirling  with  the  feet^ 
retaining  only  the  horse  to  serve  him  as  a  body  guard.  In  this  route 
the  Madeans  laid  waste  the  parishes  of  Muokhart  and  Dollar,  of 
which  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was  the  superior,  and  buqit  Castle  Camp^ 
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Mil  Uie  principal  residenGe  o#  the  Argjle  toiily  in  the  lowlands^  in 
Y^ttital  of  Minilar  acts  done  by  the  loarquli  and  his  feHowen  in  the 
«oantrf  of  the  Macleans.* 

As  the  peatiienee  was  still  ragiBg  in  the  town  of  Stifling^  Montrose 
Srroided  it  aitogether,  lest  his  army  might  catch  the  infeoties.  >  lie  hA- 
od  within'three  miles  of  the  town,  where  his  army  passed  *the  night,  and 
heing  apprised  n^et  momingv  by  one  of  BdlUe's  scouts  who  had  been 
tahflp  prisoner,  that  Baillie-  was  dose  at  hand  with  the  whole  of  his 
army,  Montrose  marched  quickly  up  to  the  fords  of  Frew,  i^ut  eight 
miles  abore  Stirling  bridge^  and  there  crossed  the  Forth.  •  Fttrsuing  his 
mfotih  the  following  morning  in  the  direction  of  Glasgow,  h^  made  a 
diort  halt  about  six  miles  from  Stirling,  to  ascertaiin  the  enemy's  move- 
mienti^  and  being  infotmed  that  Baiffie  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Forth, 
ho  manshed  to  Kii^th,  where  he  encamped.  During  the  day,  BailHe 
passed  the  Forth  by  Stirling  bridge,  and  miffohing  forwards,  caiote  with* 
in.  view  el  Montrose's  army,  and  encamped  that  evening  within  tiiree 
miles  of  Eihiytii.f 

The  covenanting  army  had,  in  its  progress  westward,  followed  exact- 
Ij^  the  trade  of  Montrose  through  th€  vale  of  the  Devon.  The  marquis 
of  Argyle  availing  himself  of  this  dreumstance,  caused  the  house 
of  Menstricr  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  the  king's  secretary,  and 
that  of  Airthrie,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Graham  of  Braco,  to  be  burnt. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Castle 
Campbell  and  the  properties  of  his  vassals,  by  the  Macleans.  He, 
moreover,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  notifying  to  him, 
that^  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  pursuit  of  Montrose,  he,  the 
earl,  might  calculate  on  having  his  castle  also  burnt,  for  the  hospitality 
he  had  shown  Montrose,  j: 

The  conjecture  of  Montrose,  that  the  Fife  regiments  would  not  cross 
the  Forth,  was  not  altogether  without  foundation.  In  fact,  when  they 
arrived  near  Stirling,  they  positively  refused  to  advance  further,  and  ex- 
ovsed  themselves,  by  alleging  that  tiiey  were  raised  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  out  of  their  own  shire, 
and  that,  having  already  advanced  beyond  its  limits,  they  would  on  no 
account  cross  the  Forth.  But  their  obstinacy  was  overcome  by  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  ministers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  scrip- 
tural af^ieals,  **  told  them  jolly  tales  that  Lanark,  Glencaim,  and  Eglin- 
ton,  were  lifting  an  army  to  join  them,  and  therefore  entreated  that  they 
would,  for  only  one  day  more,  go  out,**  until  that  army  approached, 
when  they  should  be  discharged.! 

While  the  Fife  regiments  were  thus  persuaded  to  expose  themselves 
to  ^e  unforeseen  destruction  which  unfortunately  awaited  them,  an  in- 
cident occurred  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Forth,  which  betokened  ill 
for  the  future  prospects  of  the  covenanting  army.     This  will  be  best 

•  Guthry's  Memoirs,  p.  151.  f  Wishart,  p,  156. 
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f  ex|ilaiiic4  by  fltafog  tb^  matter  m  ^»end  Baflfie*i8  cmnwotdL  ^  A 
little  alMnre  the  fwrk  (the  king'*  park  at  Stiriiag),  I  baked  mitfl  the 
Fife  fegiments  were  brought  up,  heanng  that  the  vebeb  were  aarehii^ 
.4omwp^  KSMfth;  After  the  «ipoomi«ig  of  these  veguieiit^  the  maiqais 
ef  Aigyle,  eari  of  Cfeawted,  md  Level  Bartoifh,'  attd,  if  I  mifltake  m^ 
the  earl  of  Tnlliebardki,  the  Lonb  Ekdio  a&d  Beleanifly  with  mm% 
others  came  up*  My  brd  marquit  asked  me  what  neii  wva  to  he 
done*  I  answevedy  the  direetion  should  come  from  his  lerdship  and 
those  of  tiie  oommlttee^  My  lord  demanded  what  reason  was  far  dds? 
I  aiis?wered»  I  found  myself  so  slighted  in  eveiy  thing  bdongtng  to  a 
commanderHB-ehief,  that»  for  the  short  time  I  was  to  stay  with  them^  I 
.  would  absolutely  submit  to  their  direction  and  follow  it  The  ma«|ms 
desired  melo  e3q)hda  mysdl^  which  I  did  in  these  psrticularsy  snffioicafr' 
ly  known  to  my  lord  marquis  and  the  other  lerds  and  genltonen  then 
.present.  I  told  his  lordshqp^  (I.)  Prisoners  of  all  starts  were  eKchaaged 
without  my  knowledge;  the  troiBckeTS  therein  received  passes  firom 
others,  and  sometimes  passing  within  two  miles  of  me,  did  neitber 
.acquaint  me  with  their  business,  nor,  at  their  return,  where,  or  in  what 
posture,  they  bad  left  the  enemy :  (2.)  While  I  was  present,  others 
did  sometimes  undertake  the  command  of  the  army :  (3.)  WithoiKt 
either  my  order  or  knowledge,  fire  Mras  raised,  and  that  destroyed,  which 
might  have  been  a  recompense  to  some  good  deserver,  for  which  I 
would  not  be  answerable  to  the  public.  All  which  things  considered,  I 
should. in  any  thing  freely  give  my  own  opinion,  but  follow  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  committee,  and  the  rather  because  that  was  the  last  day  of 
my  undertaking."  *  It  is  here  necessary  to  state,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  Baillie  had,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
committee,  resigned  hb  commission,  and  had  only  been  induced  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  parliament,  to  continue  his  services  for  a  de- 
finite  period,  which,  it  appears,  was  just  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

The  differences  between  Baillie  and  the  committee  being  patched  up, 
the  covenanting  army  proceeded  on  the  fourteenth  of  August  in  the 
direction  of  Denny,  and  having  crossed  the  Carron  at  Hollandbush,  en- 
camped, as  we  have  stated,  about  three  miles  from  Kilsyth. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Baillie,  Montrose  had  received  information, 
which  made  him  resolve  to  hazard  a  battle  immediately.  The  intelli- 
gence he  had  obtained  was  to  this  efiect,  that  the  earls  of  Cassillis, 
Eglinton,  and  Glencaim,  and  other  heads  of  the  covenanters,  were 
actively  engaged  in  levying  forces  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  that  the 
carl  of  Lanark  had  already  raised  a  body  of  a  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  in  Clydesdale,  among  the  vassals  and  dependents  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  and  that  this  force  was  within  twelve  miles  of  Kilsyth^ 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  Montrose  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  the  enemy,  by  placing  his  men  in  the  best  position 

•  General  BtdUio^s  Narrative,  BaiUie's  Letters,  yoI,  il.  pp.  270,  S^l. 
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vfaieh  Um  aatare  of  tkft  ground  afibfded»  In  Imnt'of >  hb.potiiiMi 
■ttvetal cottage*  abd  gndens  q£  \MA  heiook  posseMon.  '  BaiUie^  w^tmg 
tlieadMBitageoiis  position  citosen  by  MonbtMe^  wo^d  have  wHlin^y 
de|a3Psd  battle  till  either  the  expeeted  reinforceitients  from  As  west 
Aould  anive;  br  till  Montvoee'  diould  fae  hnhiaed  /to  beeome  the  ee- 
Mdlantvbet  his  plant  wero  over-ruled  bjr  Ai^gyle  and  the  other  members 
ef  the  conuttitteey  who  insisted  thait  he  should  immediately  attack  Mim- 
Ivosew  Aeeordlngly,  early  in  the  morning,  he  put  his  army  in  motibn 
from  Helhmdbosh,and  advanced  near  Auchindoghvabbnt  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  Kil^h,  where  he  halted*  As  the  ground  between  Mm  and 
Montrose  was  full  of  quagmires,  which  effectually  prevented  Montrose 
fWrni  attacking  him  in  front,  he  proposed  to  take  up  a  defensive  position 
without  advancing  fhrther,  and  await  an  attack.  But  here,  again,  the 
eommittee  int^posed,  slid  when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  arranging  the 
statins  of  his  army,  they  advised  him  to  take  a  portion  on  a  hill  on  his 
right,  which  they  considered  more  suitable.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baillie 
remonstrated  against  what  he,  and  as  the  event  showed,  justly  considered 
to  imprudent  advice-— the  committee  were  inexorable  in  their  resolution, 
and  Baillie  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  Injustice,  however,  to 
Lord  Balcarras,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  disapproved  of  the  views 
of  the  committee. 

When  Montrose  saw  the  covenanting  army  approach  from  Holland* 
bush,  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  as,  from  the  excellent  state  of  his 
army,  the  courageous  bearing  of  his  men,  and  the  advantage  of  his 
position,  he  calculated  upon  obtaining  a  decisive  victory,  which 
might  enable  him  to  advance  into  England  and  retrieve  the  affkirs 
6f  his  sovereign  in  that  kingdom.  But  while  Montrose  was  thus 
jbyfully  anticipating  a  victory,  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be 
crowned  with  results  the  most  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  an  incident 
occurred  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes,  had  he  not,  with 
tliat  wonderful  self-possession  and  consummate  prudence  for  which  he 
was  so  distinguished,  turned  that  very  incident  to  his  own  advantage. 
Among  the  covenanting  cavalry  was  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  whose  armour,  glittering  in  the  sun,  struck  such  terror  into 
Montrose*s  horse,  that  tliey  hesitated  about  engaging  with  such  formid- 
able antagonists,  and,  while  riding  along  the  line,  to  encourage  his  men 
and  give  the  necessary  directions,  Montrose  heard  his  horse  muttering 
among  themselves  and  complaining  that  they  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  fight  with  men  clad  in  iron,  whose  bodies  would  be  quite 
impenetrable  to  their  swords.  The  crisis  was  important,  and  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  removing  the  dangerous  impression  from 
their  minds.  To  have  led  such  a  body  of  men  into  battle,  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  would  have  been  to  rush  upon  open  de* 
struction  ;  and  to  have  avoided  battle,  under  such  circumstances,  sup- 
posing that  a  battle  could  have  been  avoided,  would  have  been  tant^ 
amount  to  a  defeat.    There  have  been  but  few  commanders  who  would 
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took  have  been  disconcerted  or  embarrassed  by  an  erenl  so  sadden  and 
unexpected^  and  fewer  still  who  could  have,  almost  in  an  inBtant  of 
timcy  by  the  mere  dint  of  genius  alone,  revived  the  drooping  gpints  of 
th«ir  men ;  but  Montrose  is  one  of  those  very  rave  instances  in  whicii, 
by  a  singular  combination  of  genius  and  presence  of  mind,  under  instant 
difficulties,  those  very  difficulties  themselves  are  made  Bubservient  to 
their  own  removal.    When  the  terror  of  a  foe  has  once  taken  hold  of 
the  mind,  it  can  only  be  sufficiently  eradicated  by  sui^[rianting  it  witJi  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  object  of  its  dread,  and  no  man  was  better 
fitted  by  nature  than  Montrose  for  inspiring  such  a  feeling  into  the  minds 
of  his  troops.    Accordingly,  scarcely  had  the  murmurings  of  his  horse 
broken  upon  his  ears,  when  he  rode  up  to  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and 
(pomting  to  the  cuirassiers)  thus  addressed  his  men : — **  Gentlemen, 
these  are  the  same  men  you  beat  at  Alford,  that  ran  away  from  you  at 
AuUearn,  Tippermuir,  &c* ;  they  are  such  cowardly  rascab  that  their 
officers  could  not  bring  them  to  look  you  in  the  face  till  they  had  dad 
them  in  armour ;  to  shew  our  contempt  of  them  we'll  fight  them  in  our 
shirt8«"f     No  sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  when,  to  add  to 
the  impression  they  could  not  fail  to  produce,  Montrose  threw  off  hb 
coat  and  waistcoat  with  great  vigour,  and,  drawing  his  sword  with  the 
mien  of  a  hero,  stood  before  his  men,  at  once  an  object  of  their  wonder 
and  «  model  for  their  imitation.    The  effect  was  instantaneous.    The 
example  thus  set  by  Montrose  was  immediately  followed  by  the  whole 
army,  every  man  stripping  himself  to  his  shirt,  and  the  cavaliy,  par- 
taking in  the  general  enthusiasm,  assured  themselves  of  victory.     As  the 
day  was  uncommonly  hot  and  oppressive,  the  troops  found  great  relief 
by  disburdening  themselves  of  their  clothes,  and  the  infantry  were^  in 
consequence,  enabled  to  display  greater  agility  in  combat.     The  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  Montrose's  men  after  they  had  parted  with 
their  clothes,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  covenanters,  and  as  they 
could  only  attribute  such  a  singular  preparation  for  battle  to  a  fixed 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  to  conquer  or  to  die,  fearful 
doubts  arose  in  their  minds  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  contest  iu 
which  they  were  just  about  to  engage. 

In  moving  to  take  up  the  new  position  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Baillie's  army  by  the  committee,  the  utmost  disorder  prevailed  among 
the  covenanting  army,  which  the  general  was  unable  to  correct  In- 
deed, so  unruly  had  the  troops  become,  that  some  regiments,  instead  of 
taking  the  stations  assigned  to  them  by  the  commander,  took  up,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Argyle,  quite  different  ground,  while  others,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  Baillie's  instructions,  actually  selected  positions  for  themselves. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Baillie  found  all  his 
plans  completely  ove^-ruled,  and  as  he  now  saw  how  utterly  impossible 
it  then  was  for  him  to  carry  any  of  his  contemplated  arrangements  into 
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^fiect»  he  was  neeetBiialed  to  engage  MontroBe  under  the  meet  nidkmm^ 
«ble«ireainstances.  •  .1     >     .n 

Tke  oovenantii^  genera!,  however,  might  hare  so  acoommocbM 
bwMielf  ia  the  unexpected  dUemma  in  whieh  he  had  beeo  plaeed  aa  to 
hare  prevented  the  .disaatroua  result  whieh  foUowedi  had  not  hjB'  horse 
segiments,  from  an  impression  that  Montrose  had  begun  a  retreat,' rashly 
commenced  the  action  beibre  all  the  in&ntry  hadoome  up^.bjr attemptoig 
to  eany  the  cottages  and  gardens  in  which  the  advaaeediguard  dI  Monw 
trofle.was  placed.  Although  they  made  a  violent  charge^  tiiey  ^weie'  e» 
warmly  received  by  Montrose's  musketeers,  who,  bemg  protected-  «by 
the  dykes  and  inelosures,  kept  up  such  a  galling  fire  ifpon  theii<«ssailf 
ants  as  to  oblige  them  to  retreat  with  i»ecipitation  and  some  loss.  •  . 
.  A  body  of  about  a  thousand  H^hlanders,  who  were  posted  neoBl  to 
Montrose's  advanced  guard,  became  so  suddenly  elated  with  this  sae»> 
cess  that,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  Montrose,  they  immectialdy 
ran  up  that  part  of  the  hill  where  the  main  body  of  the  covenantiilg 
army  was  posted,  Montrose  was  highly  displeased  with  the  Highlnndow 
for  this  rash  act,  which  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  instant  destruct* 
tion ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  remonstrance,  and  as  he  saw  an  absoluie 
necessity  for  supporting  this  intrepid  body,  he  stifled  hb  disp&easuie^ 
and  began  to  consider  how  he  could  most  effectually  afford  that  sop* 
port.  Owing  to  the  tardy  advance  of  the  enemy's  rear,  it  was-  somo 
litde  time  before  the  covenanting  army  attacked  this  resolute  body*  At 
length,  three  troops  of  horse  and  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  foo^ 
were  seen  adviancing  against  them,  and  in  a  short  time  both  psBtieB 
closed  upon  each  other*  The  Highlanders,  as  usual,  displayed  great 
intrepidity,  and  firmly  maintained  their  ground ;  but  as  it  was  evident 
to  Montrose  that  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  overwhehaing  force 
opposed  to  them,  and  as  their  defeat  might  have  the  most  iigmrioiis 
effect  upon  the  rest  of  his  army,  Montrose  resolved  iounediately  to  send 
a  force  to  their  relief;  but,  when  giving  orders  fotr  that  purpose,  he^as 
exceedingly  mortified  to  find  that  there  exkted  a  general  unwiUingiiess 
among  his  men  to  engage  in  a  piece  of  service  which  they  considered  «s^ 
tremely  hazardous.  Many  even  positively  refused^  when  ordered^  touades^ 
take  such  a  duty;  but  notwithstanding  of  this  embarrassment^  Mooltrase 
did  not  lose  his  accustomed  presence  of  mind*  .  AAer  several  ineffectual' 
attempts  to  induce  different  parties  of  his  army  to  vi^unteev  in  defence 
t>f  the  brave  men  who  were  struggling  for  their  existence  within  view  of 
their  companions  in  arms,  Montrose,  aa  a  dernier  rewri,  appealed  to 
bis  tried  friend,  the  earl  cvf  Airly,  ia  behalf  of  the  rash  men  who  ha4 
thus  exposed  themselves  to  imminent  danger.  He  represented  to  him 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  had,  by  their  imprudence,  placed 
themselves,— 4hat,  if  not  immediately  supported,  they  would  assuredly 
be  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  that  as  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
army  were  in  this  conjuncture  directed  towards  him,  the  earl,  as  the 
fittest  officer*  indeed  the  only  one  who,  firom  tried  experience,  joined  to 
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gnat  dma^kKkf  oould  extnato  tlie  Higiilandcn  from  tibe  ptrils 
beset  them,  he  begged  of  him,  in  the  name  of  God  I  to  poibrHi  th* 
d^jrei^ectad  of  him.  This  appeal  to  the  cfairaLroafl  feelings  of  the 
Tenerable  eari  met  with  a  ready  and  willing  respooaa  from  kim^  and 
after  staiing  his  readiness  to  nndcrtake  the  dotyassigiied  him»  he  imnir 
diatdy  pot  himself  at  the  head  ofa  troop  of  his  own  hone,  commawled 
by  Colonel  John  Ogiivy  of  Baldavie,  who  had  distinguished  himaeif  in 
the  Swedish  serviosy  and  rode  off  with  great  speed  towards  the  eaany. 
He  iaslandy  ordesed  his  sqnadron  to  cliarge  the  enemy's  hone,  who 
stood  the  attack  with  fimneas  at  firsts  botthey  could  not  long  withstasid 
the  impetuous  bfarery  of  the  Ogihiest  and  were  Ibceed  to  retire.  The 
earl  of  Airly  did  not  allow  them  an  opportoaitf  of  rallying,  but  kept 
pressing  so  dosely  upon  them  tiut  they  got  entangled  amei^  the 
covenanting  foot,  which  they  put  into  disoFder« 

As  soon  as  Baillie  peroeived  that  his  bona  were  felling  bftck,  ha 
endeaTonrad  to  bring  up  his  reaenre  to  support  them ;  but  thk  body, 
whseh  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Fife  militia,  became  so  afaurmed  at  the 
retreat  of  the  horsey  that  th^  immediately  abandone<i  their  ranks  and 
iad*  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  rest  of  Montrose's  men,  enoooraged  by 
tiie  socccM  of  the  Ogihrie's,  could  no  longer  restrain  diemselves^  and 
rushing  forward  upon  the  enemy  with  a  kMtd  shout,  eon^toed  the 
disorder.  The  wild  appearance  of  the  royalists,  who  were  almost  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity — ^for,  with  the  escepticn  of  the  cavalry,  wlm 
iiad  thrown  off  merely  their  upper  garments,  the  whole  of  Mcmtroae's 
troops  had  cast  away  CTciy  article  of  their  apparel  but  their  shirts  added 
to  the  dreadful  yells  which  they  set  up^  created  such  a  panic  amo^g  the 
astonished  covenanters,  tliat,  in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  a  aimiiltancoos 
impulse,  every  man  threw  away  his  aims^and  endeavoured  to  secure  hia 
•personal  safety  by  flight  In  the  general  roat  whiek  easued,  the 
eovenanting  horse,  in  their  amdety  to  escape,  galloped  thnmghthe  flying 
«feot,  and  trampled  many  of  their  eompanions  in  anns  almost  to  death. 

in  Hie  pursuit  which  ibilowed,  Montrose's  men  cut  down  the  defieBce- 
iem  covenanters  wkhont  mercy,  and  so  great  was  the  camage»  tha^  out 
of  a  body  of  upwards  of  m  thousand  foot,  probably  net  moce  than  a 
hundred  esd^ied  with  their  lives.  The  n^aHsts  were  so  intent  upoa 
hewing  down  the  unfortunate  foot,  that  a  oonsideeable  part  of  the  eavahy 
effected  their  esciqM.  Some  of  tbem,  however,  in  the  hany  of  tbear 
flight,  having  ran  unawares  into  a  large  moram,  caUed  Doiatsr  beg»  now 
forming  a  part  ofthe  bed  oftbe  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  there  perished, 
and,  msoiy  years  afterwards,  the  bodies  of  men  and  hctsee  were  dog  iqi 
'feom  the  b(^,  without  any  marks  of  deeompesitiott ;  and  them  ma  ti»- 
dition  stffl  current,  that  one  man  was  found  upon  horMtack,  felly  attimd 
in  his  military  costume,  in  die  very  posture  in  wliich  he  had  sunk** 
Very  few  prisoners  were  taken,  and  with  die  exception  e£  Sir 
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Mmmiy  «r  Bkbo,  JwAift  AtMt,  bMKur  to  Lnd  BalWgli,  and 
OdbMili  Dyctt  and  Wn&us^  ind  t  few  oHmht  gcnlleBito^  trim  nceired 
q««i«MS  ud,  ilfler  be^  inHk  1iMt«d  liy  MontroM^  weni  MfterMifdb 
MeaMd  vpoB  fMurolift,  idl  dk«  dfRe^m  of  «Im  oov«ii«iitUig  amy  awiiied. 
iSaHMOftiiatti  Aed  to  8IMkig»  and  tiiblt«8ti^i6rliy  wlkga  In  tie  loittlas 
otiMSM  gidloped  tAofwn  to  On^  flOu^  'Ok&te  oTllie  Fritb  Of  Foflh.  Afumig 
^  lalfei^y  Argyll^  intt  the  mdit  (Mtist^itmbud)  n^ho^  ilceotdilig  lo  Bishof) 
Oiitby,  '*  hev^f  toofced  (yver  MA  islidteldl6lr  antH,  iAe^  twehtf  M\b$  riding, 
Itofr  MMdied  th^  South  CMeaihiferfy^  ^^te  he  possedcdl  hInMlf  of  a  bott 
li^aiti.*''  Wttfaan  Htraurtieally  ths^itrtA,  that  thb  was  the  thi^  time  tiMft 
Argyle  had  <<  saved  hhnself  by  means  of  a  boat;  and,  even  thet>»  he  dM 
not  ^reckon  himself  Betut^  till  they  h&d  weighed  an^hlMr  and  Kjatried  the 
vessel  ctot  to  sea.***^ 

The  whole  of  the  baggage,  arms^  a&d  fttdt^  bet<Migl«lf  to  t&e 
eovedambg  army  weire  eapttated  by  the  foyidiM^  Th«  kMH  Ott  th^  ^de 
of  Montrose  was,  as  nsnal,  extremely  trifling,  amountfaig  ohly  to  Ida  Hfr 
eight  meii,  thl^  of  whom  wet«  of  the  Ogil^Hes)  who  fell  itt  the  dMu^ 
whh^  deefded  the  fertane  of  the  day^ 

The  news  6f  this  diAastr6irt  and  mehmiiiholy  fklt6ty,  Sj^eedlly  HpfetA 
ihfOiighout  the  kingdom  aud  flhed  it  with  mbtittiing.  The  Iplagae,  Whi^ 
had  devastated  some  of  the  most  popototui  of  the  eovettatithig  districts, 
was  still  carrying  Oh  its  depopnladng  etti^t,  and  ^e  spiHts  of  tiie  peo- 
ple, already  brokefi  and  Subdued  under  that  afflicting  seoui'ge  of  prOirl* 
dence,'were  reduced  to  a  state  almost  bordering  On  despaiir  When  they 
received  the  afflicting  intelligent^  of  the  Utter  annihilation  of  an  army 
on  which  their  only  hopes  wef  e  placed.  Nb  alternative,  tikeretolrey  now 
remained  for  them  but  Unconditional  submbslon  to  the  feonqnetor,  by 
throwing  themselves  entirely  upon  the  demency  bf  MontrOSe,  aUd  a6- 
cordingly,  deputies  Wefe  sent  to  him  from  diifelrent  palts  of  the  kingdoio6, 
to  assure  him  of  the  return  of  the  people  t6  theif  Allegiftnbfe  tO  the  king, 
to  proffer  their  obedience  to  Montrose  as  his  lieutenant,  and  to  6^^  failh 
assistimce  in  support  of  the  royal  cause.  The  nobility  luid  bthef  pet' 
sons  of  note  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  or  whose  loyalty  had  iMf^ 
questionable,  also  crowded  to  the  royal  standard  to  congratul^^  Moi&- 
trose  upon  the  favourable  aspect  of  aflairs  and  to  offer  their  services.    * 

While  at  Kilsyth,  two  commissioners.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  and  Mr 
Archibald  Fleming,  commissary,  arrived  at  Montrose^s  camp  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  to  obtain  favouf  and  forgivenesiB, 
by  congratulating  him  upon  his  success,  and  inviting  him  to  visit  their 
city*  Montrose  received  these  commissioners  and  the  other  numerous 
deputations  -and  individuals  who  afterwards  waited  on  him,  not  merely 
with  eourtesy  but  with  kindneBs,  and  promised  to  bury  all  past  occur- 
rences in  perfect  dbliviosi  bat  on  the  condition  that  they  should,  retain 
to  their  allegiance  and  conduct  themselves  in  future  as  loyal  subjects. 
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*'  The  wbole  aomitry  now,"  Mys  Wiahart,  **  KMunded  Mtatroie** 
Hit  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  braTcry,  his  happiaefla  in 
Jiia  plan  of  operational  and  hiaquiekneaa  in  eieeating  lheni»  hii  nnnhnlion 
reaolution  and  intrepidity)  eren  in  the  grooteat  dangen»  and  hia  fitiimttir 
in  bearing  the  ae^ereat  hardahipa  and  &t^ea;  hia  lirithfiilnoai  and 
atricft  obaervanc^  of  hia  promiaea  to  auch  aa  aubmitted^  and  hia  deawAcy 
towaida  hia  priaonen ;  in  ahort»  that  heroic  virtue  which  diaplayed  iiaelf 
in  all  hia  aotionay  waa  extolled  to  the  akiea,  and  filled  the  moiUha  ef  tU 
fanka  of  men,  and  aevend  poema  and  pan^yrica  weve  wiote-vpoabAii 
owiaion."*  It  ia  believed^  however^  that  ^ere  vm  ■  Ijtlte  '^  <n  aatiiflF.  ii 
thpae.profeaaionai  ,  ;     .  .|  /.     ^ 

.  This  apbmiaaion  d  the  people  waa  aecefenrted  by  th»-4»^flawon  af 
the  coyenanting  nobilityi  an  event  which  pat  a  teaipgauy;«ndvta4ba 
government  which  they  JiadeatabUahed*  Argyk,  Crawford,  TjwnaBk,  and 
othen,  aought  protection  in  Berwiokt  and  GkacaiiiH  and€aadlliaiBofc 
refiige  ia  Ireland, 

.<  Montroae. might  have  now  marched  directly  upon,  and  aeixed  the  eqii- 
tat,  where  many  of  hia  frienda  were  confined  as  pfiaenem ;  bat  ha  noa- 
aidered  it  of  more  importance  to  march  to  the  weat  and  diqiesae  aaa^ 
leviea  which  were  there  raising.  Acoordinglyy  after  refreahiog^hia  teo^ 
two  days  at  Kilayth,  he  dispatched  a  strong  body  under  the  oommand  of 
Macdonald,  his  miyor-general,  into  Ayrshire  to  anppreas  a  riaii^*  under 
the  Earla  of  Cassillia  and  Glencaim }  and  with  the  remainder  of  bla  ainqr 
be  proceeded  towards  Glasgow,  which  he  entered  amidajt  the  genaal 
acdamations  of  the  citizens.  Here  Montrose  immediately  eommeoeed 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  leading  covenanters  of  the  ei^  aome 
of  whom  he  put  to  death  as  a  terror  to  others,  a  drcumstanee  which  de> 
tracts  firom  the  usual  clemency  of  Montrose,  but  perhaps  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  show  an  example  of  rigour  among  a  population  on  whose 
fidelity  he  probably  placed  little  reliance*  Montrose  remained  mdy  a 
day  in  Glasgow,  and  encamped  the  following  day  on  Bothwell  moor, 
about  twelve  milea  firom  the  city.  Hu  object  in  doing  so,  waa  to  putaa 
end  to  some  excesses  on  the  part  of  his  Irish  and  Hi^^land  fn>qM,-  ia 
which  they  were  beginning  to  indulge,  and  which  firon^  the  precariona 
tenure  of  their  services,  and  his  inability  to  pay  them,  he  oould  not  vaa«> 
ture  to  control  by  the  severities  of  martial  law.f  And  as  he  waa.^K 
prehensive  that  some  of  his  men  might  lurk  behind,  or  visit  the  cily  ftr 
the  puipose  of  plunder,  he  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  fium  a  gnpad 
among  themselves  to  protect  it  The  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  iie  ^fi^ 
vour  and  clemency  thus  shown  them,  presented  Montrose  widi  the  mm 
of  ten  thousand  merks. 

In  the  meantime,  major-general  Macdonald  arrived  in  AjmAara^ 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.  The  levies  wluch  luid  beta 
raised  in  the  weat  quietly  dispersed ;  and  the  Earia  of  Cassillia  and  Qtai* 

•  Memoiti^  p.  174 
t  Burnd's  Mcmoin  of  Um  Diakw  of  HamUloii,  p^  970. 
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erim  fled  to  If^hnd.  Tlie  Countew  of  Loudon,  wImm  husband  had  acted 
a  eeaipiowiaa  pait  againal  the  King»  lecehred  Maedonald  with  great 
hindmHa  «t  Loodoa  eaatle^  and  not  onlf  embfaoed  him  in  her  arms,  bat 
aMMtai&ed  hin  witii  great  apleadonr  and  hospitality ;  and  she  eren  sent 
a  servant  to  Montrose  to  offer  her  tespectB  to  him.* 

Doahig  Montrose's  stay  at  fiothweUy  where  he  remained  ^  thefmnih 
of  SeptembeTy  he  was  waited  upon  by  many  of  the  nobility  in  person,  to 
eongratnlale  him  upon  his  reeent  victory,  and  to  tender  their  sertices. 
CMhoie  sent  similar  oommnmoations  by  their  friends.  The  Marqais  of 
DoQ^aay  the  Earls  of  U^&gow  and  Aanandale,  the  Lords  Seton^Drott* 
mood,  Fleming,  Mad^ty,  Came^e  and  Johnston,  were  among  the  finl 
itho  came  ftvward*  Dotations  also  arrived  from  the  shires  of  Lialith- 
geWf  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr,  and  also  from  the  towns  of  Greenoek, 
Ayr,  aad  Irviiie»  to  implore  fergiveaess  lor  past  ofllbnoes,  and  to  give 
ipledges  for  their  lutare  loyal^.  Montrose  received  them  all  very  gra* 
CJOii8ly,and  relying  upon  their  assurances,  granted  them  an  aamesty. 

Montrose  expected  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  the 
feeas  of  rebellion,  would  have  Ibllowed  the  example  of  Glasgow  and  the 
other  towns ;  but  whether  from  obs^ai^  or  from  the  dread  of  a  refusal 
of  pardon,  the  authorities  did  not  send  commissioners  to  Montrose,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  body  of  the  royalist  horse  appeared  witliin  four  miles 
of  tiie  city,  that  they  resolved  to  proffer  their  submission,  and  to  throw 
themsdves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  following  interesting 
and  circumstantial  account  of  Montrose's  intentions,  with  regard  to  the 
ci^,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  trying  occasion,  is 
given  by  Dr  Wbhart,  who  was  at  the  time  in  question,  a  prisoner  in  the 
jail  of  Edinbni^h. 

**  Montrose's  first  and  principal  concern,  after  the  victory  at  Kilsyth, 
was  about  his  friends  in  prison.  His  generous  soul  was  touched  with 
their  miserable  condition ;  they  had  continued  long  under  the  hardships 
of  a  nasty  and  squalid  imprisonment  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for  no  other  alleged  crime,  but  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  and  were  daily  expecting  the* execution  of  this  sen. 
tence.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  his  nephew,  Archibald  Master  of  Na- 
pier, and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  a  select  body  of  horse,  to  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  summon  the  city  to  surrender,  to  secure  its  obedience  and 
fidelity*  and  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty ;  but  if  they  refused  to  sub- 
mit, then  their  orders  were  to  attaclc  them  with  fire  and  sword.  When 
they  came  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  they  stopped,  not  intending  to 
approach  nearer,  unless  they  were  obliged  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  citi- 
zens :  this  they  did,  both  to  preserve  the  ci^  and  its  inhabitants  from 
the  fuiy  and  rapacious  insolence  of  their  soldiers,  who,  considering  it  as 
the  ^ief  spring  and  fomenter  of  this  accursed  rebellion,  might,  in  the 
traai^KMrts  of  th^  rage  and  fury,  be  hurried  to  commit  the  greatest  cruel* 

*  Guthi^'s  Memoirs,  p.  \55m 
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iietf,  aiid  perhaps  set  the  city  om  iamei,  and  (xmraxne  H  to athes ;  atUqg 
Montrose  had  pnnoqially  eaationed  them  to  guarc|  aj^anat »  aa  flaa  to 
pMserve  their  own  men  from  the  infectbn  o^  the  plB§oe»  vfaieh  tlMn 
sagod  Oft  that  place  and  aeighboiiiriiood»  and  daily  f  ut  off  great  nombcak 
<<  When  the  news  of  their  approi|ehreaehedthotowii»  an  onlveKnleon-i 
steraafioa  seised  att  ranka;  they  despaix^  of  qbtaiafaig  tenM>  and  ap- 
peared as  frantie  as  if  the  city  had  ^eeB  afaready  in  a  blaze,  and  an  en« 
mged  enemy  mardermg  and  destrc^ing  within  its  gales.  Many,  con- 
seious  o^  their  guilt,  aocused  them9elTes  as  sacrilegiiaus^  perfniod  and  un- 
grateftil  tvaiton,  and  unworthy  of  that  element  and  fotf^hraneea  fer 
which  they  so  ardently  prayed. 

-  ^They  prhrately  made  application  to  the  pivoners,  and,  hi  the  meet 
humble  manneis  entreated  Aem,  out  of  compassion  to  the  place,  which 
was  ali«ady  ruined  by  ^e  pestilence,  and  to  the  miserable  remains  el 
the  Inhabitants,  that  they  would  intercede  for  them  with  Montrose,  and 
by  their  good  offices  avert  that  rage,  which  they  now  acknowledged 
they  had  justly  provoked.     AB  their  hopes,  they  said,  were  centered  in 
dielr  undertaking  this  generous  office,  as  the  only  mean  to  preserve  a 
sinking  city  from  utter  destruction.     They  acknowledged  thems^res 
guilty  of  aU  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  but  solemnly  protested,  that 
should  they  at  this  time  experience  his  clemency  and  goodness^  they 
should  atone  for  their  former  rebelKon  by  the  most  exemplary  loyalty, 
and  implicit  duty  and  obedience.     Hie  prisoners,  whom,  not  long  before^ 
even  the  meanest  of  the  mob  had  treated  in  the  most  contemptible  and 
despiteful  manner,  and  bad  devoted  to  the  gibbet,  nnmindftil  of  Ae 
drud  treatment  they  had  received,  fkrtber  than  that  the  sensible  remem- 
brance of  it  prompted  them  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  thus  bringiBg 
about  their  preservation  and  deliverance  at  a  time  when  they  so  litde 
expected  it,  encouraged  their  enemies,  and  told  them,  that  neitiier  the 
king  himself,  nor  Montrose,  his  lieutenant,  had  any  pleasure  in  the  min 
and  destruction  of  hb  subjects,  but  earnestly  wished  and  laboured  for 
their  safe^  and  prosperity,  could  they  be  only  brought  to  see  it  tiiem- 
selves.     They  advised  them  forthwith  to  send  commissioners  to  Mon- 
trose, to  implore  his  pardon,  as  nothing  could  more  e£fectually  contri- 
bute to  molKfy  the  heart  of  a  conqueror  than  a  speedy  submission ; 
promising  to  intercede  with  Montrose  in  their  behalf;  and  they  did  not 
doubt  but  his  great  and  generous  soul  would  allow  itself  to  be  overcmne 
with  the  humble  entreaties  and  supplications  of  a  distressed  city. 

*<  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  thus  eneouraged  with  hopes  of  success, 
immediately  convened  the  town  council,  in  order  to  make  choice  of 
proper  commissioners  to  send  to  Montrose.  Among  the  prisoners  there 
were  two  especially  eminent  fbr  their  high  birth,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Montrose.  The  first  of  these  was  Ludovick  earl  of 
Orawftird,  chihf  of  the  ancient  and  noble  fiunily  of  the  Lindtsays,  a  per- 
son famous  for  his  military  achievements  abroad,  in  the  Swedish,  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  services.    The  earl  of  Lindesay,  his  cousin,  from  an 


gtt  Urn  90mifiwmdf  The  q(4y  oriAe^  Ib^  laid  U>  hSm  eiM^9e»  vns^  that 
ha  hftd  fer^  ¥&•  UpQg  to  »a»t^  with  lh(B  gfentoH  fid«litgp  Md  bravery,, 
ki  h^  eftpihtity  M  a  cpldier,  aotd  tb^  fi^ared  w<i»kl  otiU  do  to*  ifere  he 
leA  9lki^  The  ^^r  waft  Jiwiepi  X*wd  Ogttvy>  mi  to  the  wrl  of  Airly^ 
vIm  vm  veiy  highly  QB^afui^d  hy  S{oiitf<«^  ^ad  ^»a«,  beMe%  odioua 
%^  the  wbebi  bo4h  <9r  hi#  ow«.  a^d  hifi  &^hei:'s  <?ouvage  wid  power. 
Andft  a^  he  w«»  «  doobivod  eii|»my  ^  Aigyk^  b^^h  m  eooQwt  Qf  tho 
aaoieAt  whnirtfriB  thait  ^ub^sted  beliwhU  the  Imili^  aod  a«p»e  xec#at 
iiyarieft  they  bad  receiipcid  fvom  Afgyle^  het  wa#,  thcnrefore,  abused  pf 
4he  aane  erhpie  with  QrawfUrdi  aad  ecHWl^qiQed  to  thc^  aaiae  puaubvv^iit 
The  eowoil  «f  Sdiabwrgh  ivyMliQ  Qboi^a  of  thi^se  t^o  nQblQmen  frooi 
anipqg  the  pfiioii«i8>  4i»d  aet  thei^  at  liberty^  earn^y  iaaplonog  them 
la  Ufa  Ihair  wler^  vith  the  lord  gpver^or  ip  th^  behalf,  aad  assbt 
their  deputies  in  obtaining  their  request,  thereby  to  presc^e  a  eity^ 
ahready- ao|?et  aSjctj^^  wi^li  the  avenging  hand  of  heaven;^  a;t  the  aave- 
two.  wishing  deatni^om  ^  thewa^lves.  i^id  thaur  posterijty,  if  ever  they 
%hDiild  Pfffv^  uffHiiQdfbi  af  ^he  iavaur,  pr  ongratefid  to  their  bene* 
feptora. 

<'  These  two  npbl^Qien  eheeffo%  uadertool^  this,  office,,  to  the  great 
satisftctioB^  of  the  ^ole  city,  and»  having  joined  <{he  delegates,  went  out 
to  meet  the  gia^ter  of  ^af^r-  Ii^  his  way  towards  Edinburgh,  Napier 
hf4  rel^as^  his  fe^her  and  spouse,  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Eeir,  his 
brother-iiiTlaWyi  ^»d  his  sifters,  from  th(e  prison  of  Linlithgow,  to  which 
they  had  been  sent  biK  the  covenanters  fipm  the  castle  of  Edinburgh; 
and,  now  being  attended  with  this  agreeable  company  and  by  the  city 
del^ates,  Mr  Napier  returned  direcUy  ta  his  uncle. 

"  Montrose  was  tranqyirted  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  dearest  friends 
Qrawfi^rd  aad  Qgilvy,  whom  he  met  with  the  tenderest  embraces  of 
^€pt4^ip»  having  been  aa  lo^g  dq>rived  of  their  company  and  assist* 
%iu».  He  congratulated  them  on  their  safety  and  deliverance,  a^d  gave 
Ibei9^  i|li  the  wsjKwi^  and  accommodation  possibly  as  a  coosolatipn,  in 
aeme  d^grsf^  fpx  their  long,  confinement.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ex* 
|ii(e^9ed  the  utmost  graj^tude  to  him,,  and  ^xtplled  him  a^  their  avenger 
994  detivtecer;  both  partiea  thus  si^m.iijig  to  vi^  with  ona  a^othei^  in 
BMitvaJ  exp««;99iaas  of  theii;  affectipa  and  eslepm.. 
.  <<  The  city  delegates  were  then  admitted  to  audience ;  they  made  a 
free  anrre^fl^  icf  him  of  the  town,  and  humbly  deprecated  his  ven- 
geai^a  and  iqiplored  hia  pardon  and  iWgiveness,  promising^,  in  name  of 
tha  whok  inhabitants  ^  inviplable  tdelity  and  obedience  for  the  future 
and  ooiamifctj^g  themselves  a^  aU  their  popQ^rns  to  Ids  patroni^  and 
prDtection»,  which  th^y  hun^bljjf  entvieated  he  would  grant  themp  They 
promised  also,  immediately  ta  release  all  the  prisoff^era  ii^  their  custody, 
and  desired  him  to  assure  himself  ihat  any  thiii^  else  he  should  desire 
of  them  should  be  instantly  complied  with.    Th^  towi^  they  said)  had 
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been  almost  depopulated  by  a  dreadful  plague,  ao  that  no  aoppliea  ol 
taea  pould  be  expected  from  it;  but  they  w«re  ready  to  oonlribvie  ail 
they  could  to  defray  the  ezpenae  of  what  troops  he  might  raise  io  ethec 
places.  Above  all»  they  most  earnestly  implored  him  to  inteieede  for 
them  with  their  most  gracious  and  merciful  king,  to  obtain  hia  pity  and 
pardon,  and  that  he  would  not  condemn  the  whxAe  dty  for  the* crime  of 
rebellion,  in  which  they  had  been  inTolred  by  the  craft  and  ewwiple 
of  a  few  seditious  men,  armed  with  power  and  audiority.  Moatraaer 
gave  them  reason  to  hope  Ibr  the  royal  forgiveness ;  and  the  only  oondi* 
tions  he  required  of  them,  were,  sacredfy  to  observe  their  loyd^  and 
aUegiance  to  his  majesty  for  the  future  ;  to  renounce  aU  correspondanoe 
with  the  rebels,  whether  within  or  without  the  kingdom :  tiie  caalie  of 
Edinburgh  which  he  well  knew  was  then  in  thw  power,  he  reqniied 
they  should  surrender  to  the  king's  officers ;  and  diat,  as  soon  as  the 
delegates  returned  to  the  dly,  all  the  prisoners  should  be  immediately  est 
at  liberty,  and  sent  to  his  camp." 

Although  the  commissioners  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  inronuaed 
to  perform  them,  the  only  one  they  ever  fulfilled  was  that  which  stipu* 
lated  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  immediately  on  the  letofB 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Montrose's  camp,— in  the  non-fulfilment 
of  which  conditions  they  were  guilty  of  a  piece  of  deceit,  which,  says 
Wishart,  **  was  agreeable  to  their  usual  perfidy  and  ingratitude.'*  Lh 
deed,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  times, 
that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  all  along  been  warm  parttwrns 
of  the  covenanting  interest,  would  show  a  readiness  to  comply  with  stipu- 
lations  which  had  been  extorted  from  their  commissioners,  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  mentioned. 

While  at  Bothwell  Montrose  received  different  communications  from 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
two  commissions  under  the  great  seal,  one  appointing  Montrose  Ciq[»tBiBr 
genera],  and  Lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  conferring  on  him 
full  powers  to  raise  forces,  punish  state  offenders,  and  make  knights,  &e. 
and  the  other  authorising  him  to  summon  a  pariiament  to  meet  al 
Glasgow,  to  setOe  the  afihirs  of  the  kingdom.  The  bearer  of  these  im- 
portant documents  was  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  formeriy  president  of 
the  court  of  session,  and  who  now  acted  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land.  As  a  person  so  well  known  as  Sir  Robert,  could  not  travel  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  roads  without  risk  of  apprehension,  he  took  a  cir* 
cuitous  route  from  Oxford,  passing  through  Wales,  and  fitmi  thence  cross^' 
iog  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  took  shipping  and  landed  in  the  West 
Highlands.  From  Lochaber  he  proceeded  down  into  Athoie,  ^iHience  h» 
was  conducted  by  a  party  of  Athoie-men  to  Montrose,  at  BothweU  Moon* 

The  instructions  brought  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  xegaiding  the) 
holding  of  a  parliament  and  the  matters  connected  therewith,  werr  m 
the  meantime  superseded  by  orders  from  the  king  of  a  later  date,  brought 
by  a  more  direct  route.    By  these  he  was  directed  to  march  immedi- 
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ktEfy  to  the  bordersy  where  he  would,  it  was  said,  be  joined  by  the  eaiis 
of  RoKbnighe,  Traquair  and  Home,  and  the  other  royaliat  nobility  of 
Ae  Southern  ahirea  at  the  head  of  their  numerous  TBMak  and  tenants, 
as  wcH  as  by  a  body  of  horse  whieh  his  majesty  would  send  fW>m  Eng- 
land, and  that  with  these  united  foroes,  he  should  watch  the  motions  of 
General  David  Leriie,  who  was  adranohig  to  the  north  with  a  body  of  six 
thousand  cavaLy.  In  feet,  Leslie,  who  had  aeqmred  great  oelebrity  by 
his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Long  Marstoo  Moor,  had^readied  Berwick 
in  the  beginoing'of  iSepCembei^  having  been  called  Aidieroor  fate  voad  to 
Haseford  by  the  covcBanting  nobility,'  who  had  takien  rel^  there  after 

tiui.bbMletKfKilsytk        *  

V  Bttwumtto  raisingfali  eamqp  Ibr  the  Tweed,  Montrose  reviewed  4iir 
wnmif  ma  tiie  diird  ^f  September,  on  whidi  occasion  Sir  Robert  Spottls- 
wood  driifered  to  him  the  commission,  appointing  hhn  his  mafesty's 
llautenaBt«govemor  fcr  Scodand,  and  general' of  afl  Ids  majesty's  forces, 
''in  a  respectful  manner  under  the  royal  staadanL**^  Montrose,  on 
receiving  this  and  the  other  commission,  ddivered  them  to  Archi- 
bald  Pfimrese,  who  had  acted  as  derk  to  the  committee  of  estates,  and 
had  lately  joined  Montrose^  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  army.  After  these 
commissions  had  been^ead,  Montrose  addressed  his  army  in  a  short 
and  feeimg  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  todk  occasion  to  praise 
thar  bravery  and  loyalty,  and  expressed  great  aflfection  for  them.  In 
condition,  addresring  Macdonald,  his  major-general,  he  bestowed  upon 
Umthe  tribute  of  his  praise,  and  by  vfartne  of  the  power  with  which  he 
had  been  inrested,  conferred  ^e  honour  of  knigfatiiood  upon  Macdonaid, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  anny.  Little  did  Montrose  imagine,  that  the  man 
whose  services  he  was  now  so  justly  rewarding  had  resolved  immediately 
to  abandon  him,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  anrenging  some  ityuries 
whieh  his  friends  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Argyle  four  yean  be* 
fere,  to  qait  for  ever  the  service  of  his  royal  master* 

Montrose's  ranks  had,  before  iStie  review  alluded  to^  been  thmned  by 
privab^  desertions  among  dm  Highlanden,  who  carried  off  with  them 
att  the  booty  they  had  been  able  to  eoUeot ;  but  as  soon  as  Montrose 
amsounced  hb  intenUon^  in  tetms  of  the  insfemotiotts  he  had  recdved 
ftom  the  kmg,  to  march  sontk,  the  Highlandets  in  a-  body  demanded 
liberty  to  retum  home,  for  a  rikort  time^  to  lepairtheir  houses  which  had 
been  redimed  to  nuns  by  the  enemy,  and  to  pnMride  a  stock  of  provi* 
sieos  for  their  wiv^es  and  ftsuilies  during  the  ensuing  winter*  To  induce 
Montrose  to  oomply  tiie  mole  readily  with  thehr  request,  ih^  prmnised 
to- return  to /his  camp  within  foorfydays,  and  to  ibring  some- of  their 
friends  along  wilii  them.  As  Mmitroae  saw  that  the  Highlanden  had 
formed  a  determined  resohitfon  to  d^art^and  thai  conseqaeatly  any  at- 
teaspt  to  retahi  them  woald  be  uaavailiagf  he  dsMembled  the  displcasare 
he  61^  and  after  thankmg  them  in  the  king^s  name  for  their  services^ 

•Whhait 
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ami enfrettiilg tlMmto i«lnm  td  Uim  m  BOon  as  fnmMb,  h4  giwilai 
tbeni  tev«  «f  talmnoe  mUh  a^plffVDt  good  #ilL  ^Bvt  ^«ft  Sir  lAlMfeis 
MaMiooald  alio  aBoomicei  his  intemioii  to  mtam  to  tlM  H^iiiMiii^ 
Moatfoae  ooidd  not  conoaal  iiM  chagHoy  and  aU^mgly  VBtmaMnitA 
againii  attch  a  st^  ^  Montrote,  (layB  Quthiy,)  dedl  moil  Mtinailjf 
with  Um  to  hA\e  aliid  mitfl  they  had  'Wen  »baol«te  ODBqiieNt%  |mdui- 
ing  than  togo  thither  hknaelC  and  be  odncenfag  with  him  at  pftHirinB^ 
theat,  (Argyle  and  Jus  partjr)«i  they  da^lryed (  and  withal  taU/  hii*i 
thai  hia  aetNdttliiig  at  thU  tmn  linst  bo  the  ooeaaioii  of  mia-  to  theai 
bottk  Bat  rii  was  to  no  fiarpoae ;  he  mnild  neodi  be  gotia^  aod'iicA 
eaaon  enhrged  himielf  in  reckoning  up  the  Matqual  oC  Argrla'fe.otfnab 
Ite  agalhtl  hit  frieods  "mhOf  )»  he  sahi*  dM  iboT  fsuts  a^a  ^kut 
hk  ftther  aod  brother  to  InveMy  itpoa  tmat^aad  dKh  inadB  tharipiAi 
aonen;  and  imoe^  (hfofitandi  havii^  retiared  to  tbe  Jaltaof  Juiaiani 
BoifaUn^  hr  thdtar)  aenl  Ardkhrioii  and  the  taitilahi  of  fihipMa^tOthb 
aaid  Hiee  to  motdtr  them,  irWoh,  (iBhl  he)  thay  dad  urttbool  mMfif 
9p$nug  neither  wobm&  nor  oUidrtn»  With  each  diaeoanM  he  jiMiM 
hb  deportiirei  and  mould  not  be  hindeML"  Maadoaakl»  aoaordhj^j^ 
after  leturtiiBg  thaaka  to  Meoteote  in  a  fomod  ontften  6r  Ibe  AitWDl 
he  had  reoeifwV  and  pledgng  himaelf  lor  the  eariy  ratals  of  the  Higb^ 
landew,  departed  for  the  Higfalanth  oa  the  day  of  the  reiriBw#  aceaMf  gniid 
by  upwards  of  Ihrte  thouiandHighlaiidtte^tho  ete  iif  MbBbrow'e4MB|^ 
and  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  beat  ef  the  Iriah  tmofMi  ufhMI 
he  had  aefteded  oi  a  bod^  goard* 

The  deiettion  of  auoh  a  ktfge  b«ty»of  aBtt»  onmiitiiiy  of  the  fl(»am^ 
hk  aftty,  wee  a  auldeot  of  the  deepett  isOnceni  to  MoatMeei  vboefiiKita 
rdiaaoe  for  eupport  agaiUBt  the  powerful  foroe  of  LedUe^  niwr.d^piwpjed 
upon  the  pteaarMNia  aoooouia  ho  oiight  obtaihf oa  bfe^mardi  totha^mtbt 
Unfder  audi  oiroooiitaiioea  4  ooouaander  aone  fMUdent  tMa  Moaftme 
would  have  hesitated  about  the  oourae  to  be  puiwied  m  m^cft  ^  P8tt 
looked  for  eiMrgeneiy»  had  would  probably  hai«  either  reeMAU^^i^ 
ionetitte  in  hie  pQeition>  till  thetedee  luiaiif  la  the  eoathtehould  iffftgft^ 
Me^  or  retreated  aoroat  the  Forth*  aad  there  a;iraited  for  reiufeiiwwyott 
froBft  the  aortii }  but  the  ardent  and  chiirahroua  feeiinge  of  Mootrem  flf 
bliaded  faua>  ae  to  aaake  boa  altagether  dkrqitrd  prudeatiaL  oo^m^ 
etionH  end  the  qpleadour  of  iiie  viotonee  had,  deadad  hja  3fnayiiyi^|(w 
so  much*  ae  to  indaoe  ham  to  beUevo  that  he  had  only  to  ei^gMM  4^ 
eaeefty  to  defoat  tfaeai.  .         ^..1' 

.  Aeeorduigty»  oa  the  dhy  foUowmg  the  departuim  ef  the  l^Ue^iimi 
▼la.  the  fourth  of  S^teiabeiv  Moaltose  b^^  hie  auuroh  to  tbe.ifoiitt^^ 
but  ho  had  aot  prooeeded  &r»  whan,  he  had  the  aigpptifiealjoa  ^%d 
himself  aleo  abaadpned  by  the  earl  of  Abeiyaei  who  aot  Qaij,^Bxj^s(i^jff[ 
the  wboie  of  hie  ^Wn  aiett»  butiadaoed  the  other  hoop^^peip  of  fl)^)|^i^ 
who  were  noiof  iiie  party>  to  eaeQ^ipaayhiau  Of  theGordp^j)^ 
Nathaniel  Grordon  appears  to  have  been  the  only  individual  of  that  name 
who  renuuned  behind.    The  oean  Of  mich  a  hasty  prooeeding  on  the 
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part  of  the  earl  of  Aboyn^,  does  not  suffidenily  appear ;  but  it  aeeum 
p«obable»  that.  hi»  loidship  had  taken  aome  offenoe  at  Montro6e»'  who, 
aooording  to  a  partizan  of  the  Gordon  family,  arrogated  to  himself  all 
the  honour  of  the  Tietories  which  the  eaii  had  greatly  eontriboted  to 

The  army  of  Montrose  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  handAil  of  men, 
eonriating  only  of  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  had  joined  him  at 
Bothweil,  imd  seven  hundred  foot,  chiefly  Iriah.f  Yet  he  resolved  to 
pffoceed  on  his  march  and  reached  Cranstoun-Kirk  in  Mid-Lothian,- on 
Saturday  the  sixth  of  September,  where  he  received  intelligence  that 
General  David  Leslie  had  arrived  at  Berwick  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry. 
He  encamped  at  Cranstoun-Kirk  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  over 
the  Sunday,  and  hearbg  Dr  Wishart  preach ;  but  having,  the  following 
morning,  been  put  in  possession  of  a  correspondence  between  Leslie  and 
the  heads  of  the  covenanters,  at  Berwick,  which  developed  their  plans, 
without  waiting  fbr  sermon,  he  quickly  raised  his  camp  and  ad vanoed  into 
Strath-gala.  A  more  imprudent  step  than  this  cannot  be  well  conceived, 
as  Montrose  threw  his  little  band  into  the  jaws  of  Leslie  who  was  laying 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him.  In  his  march  along  Gala- water,  he  was 
joined  by  the  marquis  of  Douglas  and  Lord  Ogilvy  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party,  the  remains  of  a  larger  body  which  had  been  diminished 
by  desertion :  Montrose  was  watted  upon  at  Gralashids  by  the  earl  of 
Traqnair,  who  prolbssed  the  most  fervent  attachment  to  ^e  king,  and 
promised  to  obtain  information  for  him  respecting  Leslie's  movements, 
and  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  sent  his  son  Lord  Linton  with  a  troop  of  well 
mounted  horse  who  joined  him  the  following  day. 

FVom  Galashiels  Montrose  marched  to  Kelso,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Roxburghe,  and  their  vassals ;  but 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  those  two  noblemen 
had  taken  no  measures  to  raise  the  levies  they  had  prmnised*  He,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit,  to  compel  them  to  folfil  their  en- 
gagements ;  but  anticipating  such  a  step,  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  made  voluntary  prisoners  by  a  party  of  Leslie's  horse  and  carried  te 
Berwick.  Roxburghe,  whom  Wishart  calls  ^  a  cunning  old  fox,"  was 
the  contriver  of  this  artful  scheme,  which,  while  it  secured  him  and  his 
colleague  Home  the  fovour  of  the  covenanters,  was  intended  to  induce 
the  ki^g  to  believe  that  they  were  suffering  for  their  loyally. 

Hiis  act  of  perfidy  opened  the  eyes  of  Montrose  to  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  and  made  him  instantly  resolve  to  retrace  his  steps,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  retreat  to  the  north  being  cut  off  by  David  Leslie,  who  had 
by  this  time  crossed  the  Tweed*  He,  therefore,  marched  from  Kdso  west- 
irerd  to  Jedburgh,  and  from  tiience  to  Selkirk  where  he  arrived  4m  the 
twelfth  of  September,  and  encamped  that  night  in  a  wood,  called  Hare- 
headwood,  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  long  and 

*  Goitei'a  CQiiiiniiaCro%  p.  5S8.  f  Guthry's  Momoirs,  p.  15& 
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Jh(irtxi%mi^f  imwiMi  eaUeA  PWvbaMffih-,  (Uk^^tmOi  bank-offtk^  Jbp 
tf^^i  iif^l^fOs^iLmaiii^M^  hia  boner  .toQk„up.iiis^q«»rtaft4iii.lto 

h  .TtfiFwHw  ttp»  feiaoted  Iv  Montrose  was  well  4wioirf»tod  to,  im- 
YfflpiJhip  b^u^  IuMb  Iqt.  tuipviafy  w  LesUe,  iroia  ti^dirootiii^litf  JM  «ir 
veMiW%  U^.f^fitwa^  QwAd  Qidjr  JifiHoaob  it  bj^caamg  qp  lbft«fie9}T»|e 
ffPMiplMmgiUf.birt  uMbiiFtaiaJMj^  MoalTOM.didiio<«m 
tftke  tb(Qfi^ea(|F99nUif^  pnicaiitiDp^  whiidi  be  b^  bi^ea  aqcnsWm^  .1? 
do.  It  bad  always  been  bk  practice  bUberto^  to  sqpmntendin  pmop 
tbfi.a<|ttii^(.aC^.;ugbt.ir«tche%  4od,to  give  JUiatnustion^  bm^^^^ 
Do^flbmndto.tbp-seojats  be.sen/t  oi»i;»  to  waleb  tbotmQtiom.fl^c^^lNB 
^nemjE  ;,butMi:ingiaipoi:tfMit  letteni  to.wnte  to  tbe  Uiig^  wMch  b«  w»i4^ 
tjrpof  of  aesiding.qff  before ,ibe  lireak.of  df^,by,atruB^me04eii9^».be 
fl^tfusted  ai^^  detaib  to  bit  ((savabry  office;t9»  wbom  b^  exborted  %>  greiit 
YJg)^nce»  an4<to  tafse  cave  <bat  tbf)  scouta  kepi  a  abiurp  outlook  fcr.  tbd 
€^eil^^  Moi^rase  bad  ^  utmoat^confidei^ce  in  tb€|  wiadom  and  ifi^^ 
ll^.of  bia  offie^i%  wbqffe.long  lesperience.  in,  militaiy  a&ix^.b^  ,)))|fi 
npQr^tiin^wi|tne08ed;andaa  tbere  aeeyed  )to,  be  no  .immfdiatff  dagJeMSy 
^.  tb<^bt  ihi^  for  one  nigbt  a^  leaat,  b4  cpidd  safely  le^ye  tbi9  cHre^^^ 

^C»»  ^^t^f't*""  ^^^  i^#*^^^*  *^a|Wp#^w  m 

^^p  pccupied  daring  tbe  nigbt.pijeparing  bis  despatcbes  for  tbe  Uogp 
Mq^t^ose  recf^/^  several  loose  reportai»  from  time  to  time,  respec^g  tbe 
a||e^ef|  movements  of  tbe  enemj>  of  wbicb  b^  sent  doe  notice  to  bjjs  offi- 
eem,  but  be  wa3  as  often  assured^  botb  by  tbe  reports  of  bis  officers  and 
of  tbe.s^ontsy  tbat  ncit  a  vestige  of  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen. ,  Tbos  tbe 
n|gb^  passed  wilJiout  a^y,  apparent  foundation  for  tbe  supposition  tbat 
tbe  enemy  wa§  at  band*  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure^  some  of  the 
fleetest , of  the  cavaky  were  sent  out  at  break  of  day  to  reconnoitre*  On 
their  re^um^.  they,  stated  tbat  they  had  euLmined  with  care^  all  the  ro^ 
afid  passes  for  ten  jniles  roundy  and  solemnly  averred^  tbat  tbere  was,  not 
^e  least  appearance  of  an  enemy  within  tbe  range  tbey  bad  just  scoured^ 
Yet  sing^aras  tbe  fact  may  appear,  Leslie  was  lying  at  that  very  time 
a(  Melrose^  with  foov  thousand  borse»  within  six  mile$  of  Montros^!i5 

wnp-  ... 

^  It  appears  that  on  tbe  doy  of  .MoatroseV  march  from  Jedbifigh,  geno; 

ral  licslie,  who  bad  a  few  day^  before  grossed  t^e  Tweed  at  Beri^cks 

held  a  council  of  war  on  jCrladsmuir  in  East  Lothian^  at  which  it  was^ 

tennined  that  be  should  proceed  towards  Stirling  to  cut  off  Mqntrose^s 

retreat  to  tbe  Highlands,  whither  it  was  supposed  that  be  n^ea^it  inst^ily 

to  retire,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  reinforcements.     But  tbe  council 

bad  scarcely  risen,  when  letters  were  brought  to  Leslie,  communicatmg 

to  him  tbe  low  and  impaired  state  of  Montrose's  forces,  and  bis  design 

•of  marching  into  Dumfries-shire  to  procure  an,  accession  of  strengUi* 

,On  receiving  tins  intelligence,  Leslie  abandoned  his  plan  of  marchii^ 

northward,  and  ordering  bb  army  to  turn  to  the  left,  he  immediately 

marched  to  tbe  south,  and  entering  the  vale  of  Gala,  proceeded  to  Mel- 


MbdttoiM  «tae  bkDil'ii^xKbKmlli^,  ilk  ttblio^ttFtolfflaiifiiig  it^lOt 
gether.  Who  tke  traitor  was  who  made  the  commanioatioii  in  queMM 
td^fihe  is^rv^ilMUHlibg  genefti^  it  a  ^^i  iOAdbLheS  liei^^beeii  witiMS^eA. 
B^^'WMlMtod^OelChl^  Isiti^^  <^^fa;^M^ '^^iOl^ 

^t]^|iiJkw>nyim4'tiiey*rQj9tiheil'(ioaj6cta  vi)M>tr  ihe>'€Si!^uikiB&&«^''or 
HiS^  hatltag%itlicbra<vrti  dtnidgihenighf,'  (lHllkb(rt'ki6q^Miiiitl(i|^ai^^ 
C&eifodptifliorse  ikncter  hi»  s<iri;l:^fd  L$nfbii;'bilf^K&kii^^tiKHI^^ 
iteelf,**o'liifet sttch « crtAiiftal act:'  -'' -'-  •  ""^  *''•  *^'  ^ '>"'^'  ^^ ^^  -^^  ..i. 
^  dot  'tiif^  most  esttiraofdSnaiy  auB  troaeciyaMdil^  eitcttthstaadi^'i^likAt 
I^tiecMed  tiie  batO^  of  1^piiau^»  wii*  tM9,"tli^^i&dti^'L^^'i>yf 
irfOdta  stit  utiles  ol:Mbnth>fttey  caxhty,  ndftferWe  ft(^ii'ht)r4)i^'eaMiH^; 
#ho  B^  stated  to  have  sobured  the  coiintrjr^fcfti^^iikiles  b^jroitid  the  ^iOii^ 
triiere  Leatie  lay;  ootJd  dltfcorer,  as  tfaef  reporM;^Bii3r'trttcesofliitt;  'DAI 
Che  fl^Hmts  d^eeiva  Montrose,  or did^th^yitkcrt  i^iroee^dlofibtt'Vinltftfib^r 
Le^'s  clamp,  or  did  tiiey  cdnflne  Adhr  ^eraifttmlatioik^' xiffOiib  8'<&di^ 
timtted  range  ?  These  are' qnestioiii^'  Vhioh  it  i^ 4mp6ssibie  Co  ittte#ia> 
With  tfny  degree  of  certainty.  Bn£  what  i^  tdbe  sdld'of  IA6  (Sa^^tilfy'^fitf 
haViikg  made  their  bhs€(rradons  it'i!^;^4yrede;''tttA  donlbsedly  ^ite^rrf 
miles  beyond  the  enemy's  camp,  returned  as  Incldteib  ar  iii4*  iifldii%Ht 
ineouts  ?  llie  only  plausible  an^^^ir  that  can'  tiegiVcik  to'this  ^ne^h'  i&, 
either  that  they  had  not  visitied  ihe'neighb6ti^h(>6dbf  M^o^'tK^'Wii 
a  thick  mist,  which  prevailed  on  the  m6rrilng  of  the  thlHeto^  'df^ji^ 
tember,  had  obscured  the  enemy  from  theb  Vfew.'  'HiW^e^er,  tse  this  a^ 
ft  may,  certain  it  is  that'owing  to  the  'thfekn^Ss^tiif  ^he  ibg,  Ledie  'Waif 
Enabled  to  advance,  unobserved, till  he  came'wtthhi'half handle  of MM^ 
t^Ose*s  head  quarters.  On  the  aTann  occasioned  t^ythis^ s6ddeh  aMuli^^ 
etpected  appearance  of  the  enenAy,"]ftontt^  instuMly  spruhg  upbn'tHe 
ftrst  horse  that  he  met,  and  galloped  off  to  his  <!^amp.  On  &is  aitival,'  hb 
fortunately  found  that  all  his  men,'ih6ugh  tibe  hour  "^a^  very^ early,'  hiskif 
risen,  but  Considerable  disorder  prevailed  In  th4'camp  id  consequence' '6/ 
{^reparations  they  were  making  for  an  linmedl&te  march  intd  'Dumfrfei^ 
shire  in  terms  of  instructions  they  had  ^ceivedthfe  prevfous' et^eilinrifi 
The  cavalry,  however,  were  quite  dismounted,  some  of  the  officers  ^re 
absent,  and  their  horsed  w6^e  scattered  thVoiigh  the  adjoining  ^tfdfds  Uk- 
fa!g  their  mdming  repast  *' Short  as  the  thne  waS^'fbr  |)Utti'ng  his 'siafflt 
b&nd'in  a  defensive  position,  fifontrose  acted'  wKli  his  accuiib)me/i  {^i^- 
sence  of  mind,  and  before  the  enemy  commenced  his  attack,  Mont^e 
farad  succeeded  in  drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,' in  the 'position^ 
Which  they  had  occupied  the  prece^ng  night  NothhiK  but  self-preser'- 
^tion,  on  which  the  cause'bf  the  king,  his  master,  was  chiefly 'depelia- 
ant,  could  have  justified  Montrose  in  attempting  to  resist  the'  powerful 
fbrce  now  about  to  assail  him.  With  about  a  thousand  ft)ot  and  fiv6  hun- 
dred horse,  the  greater  part  of  which  wds  composed  of  raw  tod  undis- 
ciplined levies  hastily  brought  into  the  field,  and  lukewarm  in  "the 
^ause,  he  had  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  body  of  about  six  thousand  ve-' 
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f cfkn  ttbcipA,  thhUy  E^gtiBh  'cav«Irj,  who  had  dfatiiigiiiBfaAl 
at  iEb  ^  Ij/Mb  of  Mamlon-tnoof » trho»  Ihoogfa  they  could  mdee  no  addifioii 
ib  their  lairtek  by  defeating  vadk  a  hMdM  of  m«ii,  mtj  be  Mippoeed  to 
har^  been  «qMoiidly  detirous  of  annihilatitig  the  remSm  of  sii  ^mj 
#bli5h  had  bm  «o  long  fbroiidabk  and  yietononi. 

'The  feufeanDtliig  gencM  begto  tim  battle  bjr  ehtiging  Mentnite'i 
4igHi  wing/ooasist^  of  hbrse»  ieitii  the  gr^btbody  of  Us  earaUy;  btil 
tb  firmly'  wit  the  ehai^  reeeited  by  t&e  brave  eavalieM  witk  Moufroae 
at  their  head;  that  the  aasaihinta  were  fimed  to-t«tii«  inA  kMu  A  iiae* 
Mid'ehai^  fnet  a  similar  lUe.  Hius  Med  in  their  itteiopis  on  the 
i^t»  tliey  next  aUteked  Montrose's  left  wbig,  consistftig  of  fobt,  fMdh 
Wbt  a  galhint  reitistance,  retired  a  Qitle  «p  tiie  face  of  the  ISM,  irhere  H 
Was  posted,  to  airold  the  attacks  of  tiie  eatalry.  While  tiiis  straggle  was 
going  OB  on  the  left,  a  body  of  two  thonsand  of  (Jie  oovenanting  Ibot 
Mich  had  made  a  chrcttitous  it>ttt,  appeared  in  tte  rear  of  the  right  wing^ 
iMeh  they  attacked.  The  right  iring  not  being  able  to  resist  this  fimse^ 
dtnd  apprehenslre  that  a  new  attack  would  be  made  upon  them  by  the 
enemy's  cafalry,  and  tbat  they  wo«dd  thus  be  Surrounded  and  perhapi 
^nt  to  pieoe8»  Acd  ftom  the  field.  The  foot  who  had  taken  s^  a  po- 
sitioo  on  the  side  of  the  hiU,  being  thus  abandoned  to  their  Ihle,  suf^ 
rendefed  themselves  as  prkoners  of  war  after  a  ii%ht  resistance ;  bat 
horrible  to  teD,  they  were  afterwards  shol  by  orders  of  the  eovenantiBg 
general,  at  ^  ikiisitigatidBv  It  is  said,  of  some  presbyteriaa  min2slers>  *irtie 
dedkifsd  thai  no  Mtii  should  be  kq»t  with  such  persons^ 

Mootrose  was  stiH  on  the  field  with  about  thirty  brave  cavaliers^  and 
witnessed  the  rout  of  one  part  of  hn  army  and  the  surrender  of  aaother, 
wHh  the  most  poignant  fe^|^  of  regret  He  might  have  iaitaotiy  re- 
treated with  safety)  but  he  eould  not  brook  the  idea  of  runniitg  away, 
ttKl;  therefore^  resolved  not  to  sbandeti  the  post  of  honour,  bat  to  fi^t  to 
Ifte  last  extremity,  and  to  seU  his  life  as  dearly  as  posible.  It  was  not 
hmg  befere  he  and  hisaobleband  were  nearly  surromided  by  the  enemy, 
who  kept  pressing  so  hard  upon  hin^  and  in  such  numbex%  as  doMst  la 
predude  the  possibility  of  escape.  Yet  they  did  not  venture  toattadi 
Montrose  and  bis  brave  associates  in  a  body^  but  iu  detached  partie% 
every  one  of  whidb  was  successively  repulsed  with  lossb  As  the  eneniy 
grew  tired  of  attacking  him,  and  seemed  to  be  more  intent  upon  phm- 
dering  his  baggage  than  captuiing  his  penon»  Montrose  saw  that  the 
danger  was  not  so  greatas  he  supposed,  and,  therefore^  lie  began  ta reflect' 
upon  the  felly  of  sacrificing  his  Ufe  so  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remained. 
He  had  lost  a  battle  no  doubt ;  but  in  tins  there  was  no  dishonour  when 
Ac  disparity  of  his  feroe  with  that  of  the  enemy  was  considered.  Besides 
he  bad  lost  few  of  his  men,  and  the  Highlanders,  on  whom  he  chiefly  re- 
lied, were  still  entire^  and  were  ready  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  he  ap» 
peared  again  among  them.  And  as  to  the  effect  which. such  a  defeat 
might  be  supposed  to  have  upon  the  adherents  of  the  king,  who  were  still 
numerous  and  powerful,  it  could  be  easily  removed  as  soon  as  they  saw  him 
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jigaSualtbeheadofafreilLforce.  Tint  he  could  onlj  expect  to  ^etaevb 
tte  piBient  «tet8  of  a&irs  by  escaping  from  the  preBoii^  dan^tr  imdiaie- 
tag  new  troope ;  but  tbat  if  he  ntUy  laoiifieed  his  life  the  kmg^a  afliiics 
m^ht  he  irretrieTably  rained*  These  reflectjona  being  seconded  by  the 
marquis  of  Douglas  and  a  fear  trosty  firiends>  who  impk>xed  hint  not  to 
HbtQW  aipay  a  life  so  Taluable  to  the  king  and  to  the  conntiy,  Montiwe 
«eeolTBd  to  consult  his  safety  by  an  immediate  flight.  Putting  himself, 
then^&ra,  at  the  head  of  h]s*troop»  he  cut  hia  way  through  the  enemy* 
wittiaut  the  hm  of  a  single  man.  Th^  were  pursaed  by  a  party  of 
^Qrae,  some  of  whcok  they  killed,  and  actuary  oatried  off  one  Bruce,  a 
mgfmn  o£  horse^  and  two  standaid-bearexB^  with  their,  ensigns,  aa  pnaon- 
arsr.  Montrose  went  in  •  the  direction  of  Pe^lesy  which  he  entered 
abetat  sun-set,  and  here  he  was  jomed  by  different  stra^^gUng  parties  of 
hiamen  wha had  escaped* 

Montrose  lost  in  thiaei^gagementvery  few  of  his  horse,  but  aconsidcp- 
able  pari  of  his  $x)t  was  destroyed.  He  earned  o£^  as  we  have  seen,  two 
<^  the  eneavy  8  standards^  and  fdrtunatdy  preserved  hia  own,  two  in  namp 
ber,from  the  enemy»  That  beloDging  to  his  infimtry  waa  saved  by  an  Ir- 
ish soldier  of  great  bravery,  who,  on  seeing  the  batUe  lost,  and  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  field,  tore  it  from  the  pole  aadwnpfxing  it  round  hw 
body,  which  was  without  any  odicr  covering,,  nobly  cut  Ua  way  through 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  He  overtook  Montrose  at  Pedble%  and  de* 
liveried  the  standard  into  hia  handa  the  same  night.  Montrose  rewarded 
his  bravery  by  appointing  him  one  of  his  lifehgnard^  and  by  committing 
t^  standard  to  his  lutare  charge* 

-  It  was  to  the  honouirable  William  Hay,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Kinnoub 
ayottth  of  a  martial  and  enterprising  spirit,  that  Montrose  was  in* 
debted  fw  the  presentiitioD  of  his  second  ensign  bdoagiog  to  the  horse* 
Mr  Hay  had  been  appointed  to  the  henoandile  post  of  standard-bearer,  a£* 
ter  the  battle  of  AUi»d,  instead  of  Mr  Douglas^  son  of  the  earl  ofMorton» 
who  had  been  senoaidy  womided  in  diat  engagement  Thia  nobie  youth 
fled  to  the  soath  canyiBg  the  royal  ensign  along  with  him,  and,  after 
eeneealiDg  himself  for  some  time  about  the.  English  borders,  he  in  com^ 
pany  with  Robert  Touris  of  Inverl^ith,  who  had  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  French  service,  went  in  disguise  to  the  north,  where  he  joined  Mon* 
tros^  aad.Mivered  the  royal  standard  into  his  hands. 
.  Montroea  passed  the  night  at  Peebles^  where  he  was  jokied  by  most 
of  his  horaaand  part  of  hia  infentry ;  but  some  ci  hia  offioera  who  had 
mistaken  I  their  iBvay,  or  fled  m  a  diffisrent  direction,  ware  seised  by  the 
eoantcy  people,  and  ddlvered  over  to  Leslie.  Amcmg  these  were  the 
earl  of  Hartfell,  the  lords  Drummond  and  OgUvie,  Sir  Robert  Spottia- 
wood,  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Auchintoul,  Sir  William  RoUock,  Sir 
Philip  Nbbet,  die  honourable  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
TuUiebardine,  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Inverquharity,  colonel  Nathaniel 
Gordon  and  Mr  Andrew  Guthry  son  of  the  bishop  of  Moray.*     Mon« 

*  Gulhry's  Memoirs,  p.  IGl. 
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trose  did  not  tarry  long  in  Peebles,  firom  which  he  d^Mrted  early  tho 
ibllowing  morning,  and  crossing  the  Clyde  at  a  ford  shown  him  by  Sir 
John  DakieU  where  he  was,  to  his  great  joy,  joined  by  the  eaiii  of  Craw- 
fbrd  and  Airly,  and  other  noblemen  who  had  eflReeted  their  escape  by  a 
different  route,  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  north,  and  entered  Athole, 
after  despatching  the  marquis  of  Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Airly  into 
Angus,  and  Lord  Erskine  into  Mar,  to  raise  forces.  Montrose  then  seut 
letters  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  earl  of  Aboyne^  requesting 
them  to  ioin  him  withouKliibi4i3Q9FIAtt'jhe  with  them  all  the  forces 
they  could  muster,  to  enable  him  to  enter  on  a  new  campaign. 
«.;AsiJsd«i3ift^Ae-itt9Hih6r»A£4he  <itmmiftteeG«f-«^ 
refuge' iti  Berwick,'  heatd  of  Morttrbse'ei  deftM*;^  I%!liphtti]^,^'t&ey 
}oi|ied^Xe4ie*a  sfmy,  w^ch.tliey  aqqf^jf^^m/^  fo_  Edinburgh^  andijii^ 
QoiMMMted  thfise  measuMftof  rawgn  agaiggt  thft.Anhfl^nagF'iByaUflte.if^o 
hacf  fkHen'ihto  th^  hi^ds,  whiteh  they  «ite»wttardscarried'iiito  execnlftki. 
!jpbe.  .fii^t.who  if  offered  wer^  Colonel  QXean,  to  jhoee  df^tioguiflli^ 
iMwmy  at  tte  hattle  oi  Fyrie,  ve  h««a.  akeadyvnUaded^  jaid  .JMt|or 
Lfti%Uane,«notiierbnefeolllcer.  Both-tliAes^if^^faaiiged)  willKMit*triy, 
uppu  the  Castle-^  of  E4int>H9:gl>*  P^rhaj^s  %)it  circumstance  6f  beji^g 
ivishiieiV  appeairvid,  a.  ^uffioMipti  xwmfkUk  tbsi^«is.«of  ^their  inui:«hr- 
evB  for  despalciiiiig- them  «o  MimikdMyi  Imt  tiiey  wei^  v&9et^uke^-iSke 
subjects  of  the  £bag,  and  as  flilly  entitled  to  aQ  tiie  privileges  of'^dirar 
as  the  other  pri^ners*  This  hatred  pf  the  Irish  by  the  coTenantera 
was  not  confined  to  the  cases  of  .these  individuals.  Having  in  their 
inarch  westward  to  Glasgow  fallen  in,,  near  Linlithgow,  with  a  body^ 
of  helpless  Irish  women  and  childt'en,  who,  in  consequencie  of  the  los^ 
of  their  husbands  and  &thers  at  the  batde  of  Philiphaugh,*  were  now 
s^king  their  way  home  tp  their  own  country,  they  were  aUl  seized  by 
9rdei9  of  the  heads  of  the  covenanters,  and  thrown  headlong  by  tfte 
brutal  soldiers  over  the  bridge  of  Avon  into  the  river  below.  Some  of 
tjbese  unfortunate  beings,  who  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  r^ach  the 
^nks  of  the  river,  wer^  not  allowed  to  sav^  themselves  from  drowniniv 
but  after  being  beaten  on  the  head  and  stunned  by  blows  from  the  bu^ 
ends  of  muskets  and  by  dubs,  were  pushed  back  into  the  stream^  where 
they  all  perished.* 

,,^The,  CQvenanting  armvtpontinu^d  its^  march  to  Glasgow,  where  a 
convention  of  the  estates  was  held  to  determine  upon  fortl&er  measiires^^ 
To  testify  th^r  gratitude  to  Leslie,  they  granted  him  a  present  o^^y 
thousand  merks  and  a  gold  chain,  and  tbey^so  yotefl  the  sum  of  twenty* 
five  thousand  n^erks  to  Middleton,  the  second  in  command,  for  his  ser- 
vices,  t 

*  d(r  Gwifb  Mad^etizIe^TMd.  vol.  ^u  34A-^Ooh!iinf1i  History  eC-  tin  flunnf  sT 
Gonlon  vd.  ii- 190, 49ll^    .  .  >  •  .  .  -        , 

t  tiathrj,  p.  108.  .  . 
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Mitf  Uni— EieciUioQ  (i[  Sin  Wmisin  RoUock,  aod  Philip  Nlabl,  ancL  OgiltliL 
'  ganger  of  ImerquUArit^Mkrch'or  HoiitrM*  TntD  thi  Lonmx— lt«lura«  (a  Atbole~i 

.  Covsnanlbit  Pvliainent  it  St  Ai^rain— Cand^mnBtlon  «nd  execution  ol  Colonel  N^ 
OmiiM  Gordbn,  Sir  RoMrt  Spottkntod,  CRjAaln  Odt&iy,  and  Mr  Marny— Ew*]* 
Mrf  Eeri'OglWI-  Hl«ff8<lkfl  meDpU  tf  vMonlMK  ht  MbU  iMTNlBMi^-TMtt  l^ 
:^i«wlmtth>v»»l.lni4«,IM«f  aM*^-MM#>  or  (;^n«[>i  WMdietan  to  Atwii 

.  dMi)-~^nd  to  Innnwn— RttrvU  of  Mfntnw  from  I n*«niu>— Capture  gt Aberdeen 
bj  JlQnily— AbudoDcit' bV  hlm-lRatim  of  MIddlrtott— TlU  vJng  tacapM  to  OH 

-i8MiU*ni^-4IotilnM«Mml  I7  ths  KMg  U  dMMnl  bl*  unr— Cofn^ondiWHH 
tta  ia—-)M«i>t»g  MwMM  MmtiBW  Md  Utddlamb-MMMjraM  Afemds  ki«.  arnr. 

^  >(,  Raltny— Eipbi^  At  Um  caulbHD^  ud  furlfM  it  B«|tii  ia  Norin^- 

MoNTROSBappeared among hia  Atliole friends  at  atime the moBtnnlitvour- 
able  for  obtaining  their  ud>  Many  of  tiiem  were  engB: 
tion  of  the  harvest,  securing,  for  the  support  of  themseb 
lies,  the  acanfy  and  precarious  crops  which  were  then  up 
which,  if  neglected  to  be  cut  ddvn  in  due  time,  m 
by  onfiivourable  weather.  It  was,  besides,  little  to 
since  they  had  left  him  at  Bothwell  muir  for  the  ; 
repairing  the  depredations  which  bad  been  committed 
upon  thdr  bouses,  and  the  iuterral  which  had  sinct 
beeu  suffident  fbr  accomplishing  their  object'  Tet,  i 
Qiese  drawbacks,  Montrose  succeeded  in  indocmg  a1 
of  the  men  of  Athole  to  join  him  immediate^,  and  tc 
north  in  quest  of  additional  reinforcements ;  and  he  a 
that,  on  his  return,  the  whole  of  the  Athole  HigUande 

XVhile  in  Atbolc,  Montrose  received  promises  both  fnHn  Lord  Aboyne 
■nd  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  that  they  would  speedily  join  bim  with 
considerable  reinforcements;  but,  growing  impatient  at  Abcyne's  delay, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  nortb  himaelf  to  atcerttun  in  person  the  cause  of 
k,  and  bo  urgf)  that  nohlaDiBa  to  fiUfil  his  promise.  Crossii^  therafbiei 
the  Grampians,  he  marched  vrith  great  haste  thronf^  Ab«B-deenehlrGi 
■nd  had  an  interriew  with  Lord  Aboyne,  'trbom  he  expected  to  rouse 
from  bis  ^Mthy.  Montrose,  however,  soon  perceived,  that  iriiatev«r 
Aboyne*!  own  intentions  were,  he  was  thwarted  t^  hia  fioher,  the  mar- 
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quis^  Himdy,  wfao^' on  hearing  of  Motitrote'flsuoeeflBwt  Kib|ft}i^j]Md 
left  hiB  retreat  in  StnthnaTer,  iv^bere  he  had  patpcd  ftyeariatidiRliiitf 
in  abeolnte  supinenieflB^  end  returned  to  hm  oifna  counfary»  .The  OMtftpili 
envied  and  hated  Montrose^  and  altliough  a  regraliet  inhis  JiMtrt^  jhcridid 
not  care  to  expose  flie  crown  and .  monarefay  to  chinger  to  gtatify'hia 
spleen  and  vanify,  as  he  coold  not  etidwie  to  see  a  nMLn-wkom^he  loekied 
upon  as  his  inferior  in  itak^  monopolize  the  irhele  poirar  andtfujAfaaii^ 
in  Scotland.  .  T' 

'  ^He  was^^'si^  Bish^'Wishai^  <<-a  iiia»  equally  nnfertiinale  rand 
iBeofasiderate ;  and,  howiBver  mudi  he  iAK>«ld:sediii,  or.wM  pqaUy  .i^ttiwh* 
#d  to  the  king,  7«t  he  often  betrayed  tbbt  iateraifctUroiigh^.piidetJiiid 
imaoeountable  envy  he  had  conceived  against  Afobtir^s^  w4iMe'  glaqr 
and  renoim  he  endeavoaimi  raAber  to  «xtaniato  than  nUaibe.tbetotyiQffc'Of 
hifl  emttkitlon.  He  dnrst  not  venture  to  -dquwHate^MoBtnoe^'a  %i^(«8 
before  his  own  people>  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  thenii  add  "tiye 
well  ttOqnainCed  with  his  abilities*  lest  it  might  b«  oonstnteiinlQ  i^.^siga 
of  disaffection  to  the  king  faifflBeUl  However;  ho  ghvo  o«t  that  iioiro«ld 
take  the  charge  of  commanding  them  himself  during  the  xeaiain^ei;  of 
the  war ;  and  in  that  view  he  headed  all  his  own  vasspds^  and  advi^fd 
his  neighbonrsy  not  without  threats  if  they  acted  otherwise,. to  t/^ 
under  no  othor  authorify  than  his  own.  They  remonstrated  how:  th<7 
could  be  answerable  to  disobey  Motltrose'4  eommand)  who  wasappoinV 
ad  by  the  king  his  deputy^govev^r  and  captain*genenA  of  all  tl^ 
forces  witbia  ilio  kingdom.  Hontly  replied,  thathe  himeetf  sboiddis 
no  Way  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  khig ;  but*  in  the  )f  eajatUn^  |t 
fsaded  no  less  to  their  honour  than  1m  own  that  it  shMikl  «ppeir 
to  the  king  and  tho  whole  kingdom  how  much  tliey  oontrilHiiled  jki^  tM 
maintenance  of  the  war;  aad  this,  ho  nid»  could  never  be  dpuo^  uoloss 
they  con^ieaed  a  aeparatoarmy  by  tbemaelves.  Ho  qpoke  laTeyy 
magnificent  torma  of  his  own  pcRver,  and  endeavoured  a»  much  aa  po»- 
iible  to  extenuate  that  of  Moutrose^  He  extolled  immoderatoly  ^ 
gloi)r  And  adrievements  of  hie  ancestors^  the  Gordons ;.  a  raoe^  .wortb^r 
indeed  of  all  due  commendation,  whose,  power  had  for  many  •gvea  boop 
formidable,  and  an  overmnteh  for  their  neighboura ;  and  wan  89  crveni^t 
this  dv^.  It  was  therefore,  he  said,  eslveiMliy  uigast  to  ascribe  ui^p 
imother,  meaning  Montrose,  the  glosy  and  renown  acquired  .by  t|i6ir 
courage,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  blood*  But,  for  the.ibtuv^  Im 
would  take  care,  that  neither  the  king  should  be  disi^ypoi^ted  of  the 
help  of  tiie  Gordons,  nor  should  th^  be  robbed  of  the  praise  die  to 
tb^r  merit'' 

By  this  insidious  reasoning,  Hnntly  sucoeedod  in  Uinduig^tW^grealfr 
pait  of  his  dan  as  to  his  real  intentions ;  but  there  wora  swM  ho^ckw^ 
abte  men  among  them  vrtio  saw  through  the  disgiaaeof  the  mpffpuj* 
toid  who  justly  appreciated  the  talents  of  Montrose*  They  perceived  the 
great  danger  to  which  the  king's  affidrs  would  be  exposed  by  such 
selfish  conduct,  and  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ioduce  him 
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to  alter  hb  resoiulbB.  it  wiis^  howetiuv  in  taia  HmH  tliey  raptea^nlad  to 
Mni  the  danger  aad  fcay wy* latj  of  diyiiiiag  the  fifieadi  qf  the'  king  atiaaakii 
a  crisk  when  anioa  and  hanaoay  ireve  sd  esteatiattf  nooMwu^r  Jte 
aeeoaapllddDg  the  obfeots  thejr  had  la  vlear^  and  wbaa»  by  allmafa^ 
petty  jeahmsieste  interfere  liMldiMiaet  tbeir  cevaeils»  they  migfal  rain* 
the  toyai  eowe  in  Seodnad.  Haatiy  lent  a  deaf  ^ear  te  «U  their  e»^ 
treaties^  and  instead  of  adopting  the  advice  of  hk  friends  to  rapport 
Montrose,  by  ordering  his  Tasaab  to  join  him^  he  opposed  him  ataiost 
in  eteiy  thing  he  proposed  by  mderhand  nwaaSy  ahhongh  alSbeifeg  a 
seeniiag  eeoqplianee  wkk  hn  wUies.  Stmg  all  their  efforts  ihMess^. 
these  fiHeads  who  bad  «Mnd  Huntiy  to  jola  Montrose,  dsokied  tiiat 
tlMy  would  range  tbtesefaraa  under  Momthne's  baansr  as  the  hiiig's 
lieaieaaat  MgaidlBsa  of  eonsaqneneaEi,  and  ihi^  kf^  tbeir  wesd. 

The  author  oflthe  initaiy  of  the  fendly  ef  Ghmbo,  «ndeavo«a.to.de^ 
fend  Hnntly  ftoni  the  eha^  of  WIshiM,  and.  hainog  jgiren  one  eldat 
of  the  qoestica,  it  ia  bat  jnstiee  also  i^  MaHe  whdt  that  a«khor  has  ts^ 
say  in  dafenos  of  his  ehia£  «Heio  4hnt  antbor  (Wid^rt)  ^es 
Haniy  a  toy  had  ehaaaotea.  £n»y  is  an  aetms  er  rather  ipnansnoi 
the  ntiadk  He  ptutcndo  to  hntre  hnown  die  Tory  s«Mst  though  o^  bin 
ndtod^  hespeaka  very  dosditfiilly  of  hie  hiya^^nnd  that  his  miMlhigaito 
to  be  attanated fbons  the  hing*  Ho  wonUneed  to  b«re  beta  wett  ne>^ 
ifiiiAntad  with  him,  when  he  Itoew  th^  teeaeta  of  his  mSmd^  nedie  of  tfeeait 
SBppearing  by  any  ovievt  act.  fiantly  .was  taMnttreaMe  and  eonalant  fat 
Ws  Isyidty  even  to  and  in  his  deaths  as*  the  sane  author  adni6wlsd^ 
iniio#Mmpiane»wfaieiiIwiflhawooeaBiento.nolJnehemftar.  Tlh^ 
IM  malLes  HMJy  to  have  had  very  aBweksa  apeaakea  to  bia  firiends^^  Uk 
of  boasting  of  4ib  glory  and  greht  aetiane  of  Jus  apaaitor%  his  mos 
great;  peww;.  and  that  it  was  ttn}aet4hat  the  hononr  gotten  at  the  eapciM 
of  their  blooMl  sfaould  be  put  tor  another  man'a  aesra ;  and*  great  deal 
more  of  sneh  kOs  atni;  oeaAessto  be  n|>eated*  Nawt  this  anthor  wna 
not  abenr^witneBs  to  thnae  speeches^  nor  dden  bo  nnnse  any  person  who 
ttfklMmof  them;  and,  thaoefor^  in  aU  jnlrtioer they  ansit  be  esteemed 
aa  his  mm,  sitd  fer  thaan  ieaaon%  in  m»  eonstmolion  ean  he  pat  upott 
Hnntiy?  mid  so  i  do  not  thiaOk  myself  *eUigad  to  take  any  fcrtberno- 
tiee  of  them.  Only,  I  nmst  be'Srilosrad  to  tlukik  itnot  *  Ultle  stmniiN 
that  sneb  n  ptona  and  toyai  nnliiov  itonld  givi^  aa  bad  a  ehara<i»r,ef 
Handy  here,  wlho  in  another  pbce  hereafter  is  pleated  to  give  bim  ao 
great  a  ene»'** 

Among  etiMT  wnsans  wbidh . indaoed  Montrose  to  telos  the  spofidy 
aitep  he  did  of  mnrehing  north  himself,  was  a  report  which  had  rsnelied 
him  that  die  king  was  to  send  iram  Bn^lnad  a  b^e  body  of  ,heom  to 
support  bim,  and  he  was  most  antinns  tonoUesitisueh  Ibroesas  he  ce«M 
to  enabln  bias  to  be  in  atcondidon  to  adyanoe  to  the  seutiii»  and  aaite 
widi  this  body.    Ia  fliet,  the  king  had  fvrai  orders  to  l^wfd  Di^y  and 
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teen  liuadred  iuMse ; .  b«t  iiiey  wer^»  uofortuoAtely,  jcom^^d^  d^^i^ai^ 
9ven  .before  MoatroBe's  departure  to  .the  nojctb,  by  C^Jpoel  Cop}ej,ji 
^^ijharn,  witb  iha  low  of  all  thair  ,b«iggag^  I>igby  «tnd  Lfi^gidal^^iao- 
c^mp^Died  by  the  earU  of  Camw^  And  Nithsdale^  flfrito  ^kipto^ 
«»d,#ftecwand3  to.  Diunfrieai  whence,  A^  took  shipping  to  the  Xste  of 
Man.* 

^..  Notwithatiuiding  the  enwions  of  the  marquki  of  Huntly,  .Montrose 
Auoeeeded  in. inducing  the  earl  of  Aboyne  to  join  bim  at  Drunux^nor, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Forbes^  with  a.  force  of  .fifteen  hundred  foot  and  three 
l^undred  bozee,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  best  spirit 
T^  remove  eveiy  unfavourable  impression  from  the  mind  of  Montrose. 
Aboyne.  assured  him  with  great  frankness,  that  he  and  his  men  were 
reody  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  be  pleased  to  lead  theniu  that  they 
Hrould  obey  his  orders ;  and  that  his  brother,  Lord  Lewis,  would  also 
speedily  join  him,  as  he  soon  did,  with  an  additional  force* 
.  On  receiving  this  mnforcement,  Montrose  turned  his  face  to  the 
sputh,  and  marched  towards  Mar,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  forces 
wJhich  Lord  Erskine  had  raised  there ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far, 
w^n  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  returned  home 
with  a  eonsiderable  party  of  horse,  promising  to  return  to  the  army  the 
foltowing  day.    The  desertion  of  Lord  Lewis  had  a  most  pemicions 
iofluenoer  upon  the  remainder  of  Aboyne  s  men,  who,  before  the  army 
had  reached  Alford,  were  greatly  diminished  by  desertion.    As  the  re* 
mainder  showed  great  unwillingness  to  march  forward,  and  as  the  d^^ 
sprtjons  continued,  Aboyne  requested  leave  of  absence,  alleging  tm  bis 
reason,  that  his  father  had  expressly  commanded  Mm  to  return  to 
disfend  his  possessions  against  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  in  hywer 
Maiv  and  wbo  were  threatening  an  attack.    The  demand  of  Aboyne 
^iccited  the  astonishment  of  Montrose,  who  remonstrated  with  lLim» 
fAd  gave  many  reasons  to  induce  him  to  remain*    He  showed  that 
Aboyne's  apprehensions  of  danger  were  groundless,  as,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  few  troc^  of  the  enemy's  horse  quartered  in  Aberdeen,  there 
were  no  other  forces  in  the  north  whidi  could  disturb  his  iather's  pes- 
seesions,  and  that  these  horse  were  too  weak  to  attempt  any  thing— 
ibat  by  marching  south  the  seat  of  war  would  be  transferred  from  the 
nonth  countiy,  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  marquis  of  Huntly  wouM  be 
ralieved  ajytogether  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy — ^that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  join  the  royalist  forces,  which  were  on  their  way  from 
England,  without  crossing  the  Forth,  and  that  it  was  only  by  adopting 
the  latter  step  that  they  could  ever  expect  to  rescue  their  brave  friends 
from  the  fangs  of  the  covenanters,  and  save  their  lives. 

Aboyne  did  not  attempt  to  answer  these  reasons,  which  were  urged 
with  Montrose's  peculiar  enei^,  but  he  requested  him  to  send  some 

• 
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p«Tsbns  Vho  hiid  influence  with  his  fiither  to  acquaitat  him  witfi  thMir 
D6nald,  Lofd'Rae,  at  whose  house  Huntly  had  Kted  during  hi«  exile  in 
Sti^thnaver,  and  Alexander  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  Hundy's  son* 
iti-law,  both  of  whom  had  been  indebted  to  Montrose  for  their  liberty, 
tfere  accordingly  sent  by  him  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  as  the 
(host  Hkeljr  persons  he  could  select  to  induce  Huntly  to  allow  Aboyne 
to  remain  with  the  army.  But  all  their  arguments  and  entreaties  were 
to  no  purpose.  Lord  Rae  was  so  heartily  ashamed  at  the  fhilure  of  his 
mission,  that  he  declined  to  return  to  Montrose;  and  Irvine  who 
brought  some  evasive  letters  from  Huntly,  frankly  declared  to  Montrose, 
that  he  could  obtain  no  satbfactory  explanation  from  his  &ther-in-law 
of  his  red  intentions,  fkrther,  than  that  he  remained  fixed  in  his  resohi- 
tion  that  Aboyne  should  return  home  immediately.  After  declaring 
that  he  parted  from  Montrose  with  reluctance,  and  promising  to  join  him 
within  a  fortnight  with  a  force  even  larger  than  that  which  he  had 
lately  brought,  Aboyne  left  the  army  and  returned  to  his  father. 

Montrose  then  continued  his  march  through  Braemar  aud  Olenshee 
fnto  Athole,  where  he  obtained  an  accession  of  force.  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  Sftratheam,  where  he  was  met  by  two  messengers,  who  arrived  by 
different  routes,  with  orders  from  the  king,  desiring  Montrose  to  joilt 
Lord  George  Digby,  near  the  English  border,  as  soon  as  possiblew 
These  messengers  were  Captain  Thomas  Ogiivy,  younger  of  Pourie, 
£tod  Captain  Robert  Nisbet.  On  receiving  these  commands,  Montrose 
immediately  sent  these  messengers  north  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  io 
acquaint  him  with  the  king's  wishes,  in  the  expectation  that  the  use  of 
his  majesty's  name  would  at  once  induce  him  ta  send  Aboyne  south 
with  reinforcements. 

VPhile  Montrose  lay  in  Stratheam  waiting  for  reinforcements,  intelli- 
gence  was  brought  to  him  that  the  covenanters  were  about  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fViends  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh.  The  committee  of  estates,  which  had 
accompanied  the  covenanting  army  to  Glasgow,  had  now  determined 
upon  this  bold  and  illegal  step,  for  which  hitherto,  with  the  recent  ex- 
ceptions  of  O'Kean  and  Laughlane,  no  example  had  been  set  by  either 
of  the  belligerent  parties  in  Scotland  since  the  commencement  of  tins 
wi^.  They  had  wisely  abstained  from  staining  the  scaffolds  with  blood, 
but  from  different  motives.  Montrose,  acting  agreeably  to  the  under* 
stood  wishes  of  the  king,  which  were  congenial  with  his  own  disposition, 
not  to  hurry  matters  to  extremities  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  refrained 
flt)m  Inflicting  capital  punishment,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  often  released 
his  prisoners  on  parole.  The  heads  of  the  covenanters  had  been  de« 
terred  by  fear  alone  from  carrying  their  bloody  purposes  into  execution  ; 
but  considering  that  they  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  they  soon  appeared 
in  their  true  colours.  That  the  measures  of  Charles  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  opprei»ive,  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
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t^l^iteiil;  ll»  «iterdlei«ii  tfe^  p#ke»  of  tiiB  wd«^ 

l%to«  litMi^^< tei  llMgr  hmi  m  rigU  to  fusqi&/e  jvdiciil  poMiBt^  1^/ 
cooslgBiiig^  ^  Moots  tli^w  wkoi  Brom  a.fviki<s4il».pf  tdiil;yv  hMAUkm 
*p  iu«ifl  in  43^B«oe  of  fbdrdyreipjigiu  Sbt  »  poripd  oi^pi^^^mm.i^ 
wot  HiB  Uma  foriK»Bpdi>g  to  fluob  dwHnotiODfc 

•Hiiaflp  n  Qlnfl^oir  ^%  Om  «Mie  tisw,  wUab  attting^  vera  4a0nm4fll 
tmMfrpnnd  loPerth^  wba^  irfbr  depoting  aoine  piiPiaU**  ^«faP;W»^ 
cottudaMd>diaafiaeted  to  Um  coTWMUit».bMMiie  Ibey  bad  sot  *^  iq9IHM4^ 
lor  MQnIitMe'a  ¥MbQry  at  KikylihK  ihagr  ^  ccmoectied"  tbftjiiadxreiw  M 
Ghilhiy  obaeimB,  abomt  f^  tbe  diapoaition  of  aotoVbaads*"  Acwf^f^^k^ 
Ibinkuig  tba  coatmittoBjaf  aiM^  iemia«  te  ooodamiiny  a»Ai»footitg 
tlM  prii«Uiei%  tboy  appoiat^  Mr  WiMiaBa  Bennab  «4u)  lud^  aa  NM^ 
aaloft  in  tba  abaeauaa  of  Mr  Sofaext  OioqgbMir  aiUL  tmo  othais  of  thaic 
Bwnbaw  to  imik  vfMMi  tba  oonmaittee 9f  aatataf»  and  s^n^mM^wik 
tbena  for  Iteir  aupiineiiaai.  G^ibrj  i:ebitea»  Cbat  ib»  depuMiaii  lOih 
ported  .€>E  ibair  tetnrsy  m  bia  awn  beariDgv  tbat  aame  of  the  loc^af 
tba^onputtaa  aligbted  tias  doake  a£  ibe  ««nrtittna  of  iheikiafc^attd  tbM 
tbef  wam^kdy  to  bave  obtained  nolhing  bad- sot  iba  aari  oCTu^fer 
bardiae  n^ 4  aaasomdblo sj^eoob  to  tiiia  offirat,  <«lbat  beoaiaiBeihe  b^dM 
brotber  anoog  dioaa  mant  at  m%ht  be  tiiat  tbeir  lonUdpaao  ifti^id  .W 
coBOurreoce  witb  4bom  in  tbe  good  caasa»  tbat  for  rai^Mct  Af  biaa.  Al$ 
vena  the  «uve  lotb  to  i«aolyo  vpoo  tba  queattoq*  Bui  tbatiiraa.ibcbini 
aal^ aioeotbal youogmaa hadjoiaed  witb  tbaa  wiokM crenr^  faft dblifot 
eatMviJiiiiiibistbrotberi  ood  (toefor^dedaaodiriMiAikOwoaldilako  itl^ 
fiiv^ur  if; upon. tbat afioauikt  .aiijr  iodnlgaiiaa. waa^raqted Um'^fH*'  iThk 
ftvitri<?id^lapaeGb  nMde  tboie  memb^is  Af  theaoarndttoe,  arbobad  diaiifciid 
th^#l^ddwgof  blpod»  bang  down^tbaur  heada».a«eArdiiig  tosBanatSaafo 
pQi^.Mi4  tb/e  coianiitte^i  tbareppon».feaolvadiha|^.tan:of  t^^^ 
«^uU  1^  excnutod*  \iz^  t^  earl  of  HaitfeU^  tbe  hftfA  Offi^Ot^Sk 
Robert  Spottiawoodf  tbe  l{o9ou»hle  WilUam  Muna^*  ^br^tbaa  •to:ife# 
Earl  of  Tulliehardlne»  Alexander  Ogiivie  of  lHYi?xq^arityb.£K9tWiliiW 
IjliplWaki  $i^Fb^ip  Nkbeti.ColQne}  Nathaai4  Gpcdoa-  A4i"dtfit  Stev«rt» 
m^d  Cfptain ,Aft(tTev  Cu^M-y.  .     c    .....  ..  itio; 
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f  This  report  fortunately  appears  Uf  be  iMlied  bfihe  followiii|^  entries  ^  0airo/}ifi 
Annals,  17fh  and  19th  January,  1646.  <<  The  earl  of  Tulliebardine  humbly  petitions  liie 
Hvtiso  that  Huf  ^vld  be'pltaaed  to  patdob  bis  brsther,  WlUfattt  Mttmy«tf ISIb;  in'Vih 
apeei  he  ayarrad  00  hit  hooouiv  that  he  hm  nofc  *oa|po«  «Mwi<»  aa  alaa  wiAin  agai^ 
«*^he  earl  of  Tulliebardine  again  this  day  gare  in  a  humble  petition  to  the  House  for 
prolonging  the  execution  of  that  sentence  pronounced  against  his  brother."  Vol.  iil. 
S68t  968L 
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ybM^Ti&t/^fake  ^kfteen  yfiabfs  of  t^^wfao  limd  idreadif  gitroB  poMfr'tf 
geaios.  This  exceUest  yoai^^  mni  vaai  wmanAi&dst)»gn£fyiihB  naligDanI 
^liloiUiyof  Ar^feat'tlM'QgilvieA;  (SirWilliiK«H«Miitedat&e]ttar^ 
k^'en>8tt  o^ 'Gbflgimrv  Qpon  ihe  tweotywfligfatii  dof  of  Octiib«r>  aBsA  8ir 
Philip  md  OglAme'  aoifawd  at  ^d>  cwm  plMe  on  the  i  fblloMringt  ik^ra 
WMttit'vdtttes  a  ^iroditntMiOft  oanaMtod  with  Sir  WSUiiin:  Bdlodda 
ooiM^nibstioiiy  winiflii  CiidBbiftB  «  siagokat  kistukCB  «f  the  Arooitj/  ani 
ftMtli^itt of  the  Item  Hesays^'tiua die cfaitf eriiiie'lnd.to  £)iriWfl) 
KiHil's- <shiii|f»  TMWy  thdt'he  had' net  ^Mftwti^ted  ft-deed  ofttheHioit 
TlAni6iM  and  «lni(9fotf»  nttHTO')  fir  htttiiig  been  sent 'by*  ManlroHi) 
AftKl*  Ibe  battle  of  Aberdeen^  with  soate  ibpsichm  W  di^'  hingt^^bg 
#10  af»{>Tebeifded  bf  tb«^«Beniy,  and  we>ld'  iiBdcwMbKediy  ibaW'  liwtt 
inni^iAtdf  exeeatedv  but-  ft)i<  Argy^^  i^ho  used  all ^big'ieiMeavbiin  lib 
«ng*ge<hfaa-  to  aaaanimgttt  Momroie^  and  who  fit  fongtb,  by  ithreabdiDg 
hto  trith  iaunediftie  deatfavaaid  promiskig  him*  in  eosd  of -ooHpttttDeii) 
▼«i^'lkigh  irewaMk,  pvevttiied  «»  bim  to  undertake  that  bfltrbefarooa  oflleft) 
i>#-  iii4i!ieb»  boirereir)  be  adei^tl^  entertained  tbe  'stBMMt  td^hetwnee  (<  and 
faa^itag  thereby  obMned  its  lilb  atid  libei^yr  bo  fetafnad  et»dgbt>td 
Montfosa  bad  dlaelosed  thewholo  maiienr  to  hbn)>«iflreliiliiig 'bim  dt^ithft 
sametinle,  to  look  Aiore'^eareftiUy  to  hla  otvn  safetf;  as  it  oonld  hot  be 
iU]»poted: that  he,'  -Sir  WHIiatn^  'vnd  tiw  <oiily  person  who'  bad  1)eefi' piHc* 
ttoed  upott'in  tMs  shanMAil  mmmer^iftikM  others tiionid  eiii|[«HBdly'd(«feM 
Ih^'  deed;  bii«  theft  sotno '"persons  t»«nki  ^lidonbtedly'  bo  Ib^iid  *whei 
blliki<ed^  witlh  the  bfttt^  ^nrald  u^thtitr  «tn)iooft  JudiMiy  'and  pftSHA^'l^ 
obtain  tbe  j>roinis«d  temkvdl.^  Anoibef  itistanee  ef  ftdml^iMi  isr  r^MM 
by  Oatbry,  of  Datid  Dfekson  HiO'  «*feiood)r  pi^^fefter,*'  #ho,<\0n*i^i 
Hosing  tbe  ^xttetition  elf  Kisbk'and  Ogfliie,  waa  h«ard'to  ntt^'itbtil 
bilrbarons  «iq>reSBloni^<<  tbo*  ^oA  goe»  binn^Hy'^y*^  dii  ^x|Miti^ 

#hieh'aftefwatds>  becftwe,  {irovfetblall  v.h.!-./ .'/   ■. .  .•!.!• «  t(-  i^  A 

'  AbMttb^tinie  this  triigedySi^  pi^rfbf^i^;  yiafiMosk  eroskt^'tiib 
Forth  and  entered  the  Lennox  with  a  (bree  of  three  Inindred' bors^  knd 
twelve  hundred  foot,  and  toolL  np  his  qnarters  on  the  hinds  of  Sir  John 
Buchanan,  an  ardent  covenanler,  wlieifee  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  every 
day,  \^ho  bbvered  about  Gfasgow,  and  plundered  ihe  neij^hUbirfi^ 
country  without  opposition,  although  the  covenanters  had  a  force  of  about 
three  thousand  cavalry  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood*     Whon 

■      ,      ■'!  - 
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Mdtith>tof  he&lrd  df'the  execcrtion  of  bLs  fKendi^'fiis  heeiit  wftg'fflallrWi 
the  tti6st  poigntot  gii^f,  and  he  Ibtiged  fbr  a  sniitable'  opportttnifytcfr 
av^gti  their  deaths,  tnit  he  "was  too  weak  to  vetitdre  opon  an  bfimetlkte 
atl!ack.*''He  Bent  repeated  messaged  from  his  piiesent  h^ad^qDiMiM  to 
Sir  Alexander  MaccJbnald  to  join  him  t  but  after  hovering  seV^ral'iM^ 
about  (s^asgow,  like-a  hai»<k  relidy  to  pounce  upon  its  quarry,  he  h^'iii^ 
ftiortiflcatiott  to  find,  that  Macdonaid  had  no  intention  of  ever  tgein  re- 
tiiming  to  him,  and  that  his  expectations  of  being  johied  by  the  toA'd 
Aboyne  wer6  to  be  equally  disappointed.  ' '  •. 

Uhder  these  untoward  circumstances,  therefore,  and  as  tb^  wilit^, 
which  turned  out  unusually  severe,  was  fiir  advanced,  MoHtroge  rtMv^ 
to'  retire  into  the  north  where  he  could  remain'  undistiirbe^  "WW 
^is' view  he  began  his  march  from  the  Lemaos:  on  liie  tiiiieeetatl:  6f 
November,  and  crossing  the  hills  of  Monteith,  which  were'  covered  li^ft 
siiow  to  a  considerable  depth,  he  entered  Stratheam,  and  crossittg*  l!^ 
Tay,  marched  into  Athole.  Here  Montrose  received  Uie  mekncliol)!^ 
news  of  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Archibdd  Lord  Ne^ier  ef^Metw 
chiston,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Athole  on  acoeunt  of  ittdb*- 
position)  a  man,  says  Bishop  Wisharti  ^  not  less  noble  in  his  pdrsenal 
accomplishments  than  in  hb  birth  and  descent;  a  man  of  the  greateilS 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  of  a  most  happy  genius,  being,  as  is»hii 
skill  in  the  scienoes,  equal  to  his  father  and  grandfhther,  wh<»  weni^ 
^rnous  aH  the  world  over  for  their  knowledge  in  philosc^y  and  maffie*- 
maties,  and  in  the  doetrme  of  civil  prudence  faf  beyond  tibem/'  Mde^ 
trose  had  been  aceustomed  horn  hi»  eariiest  years  to  look  up  to  tl^ 
gifted  nobleman  with  feeiingB  •of  reversntiai  and  filial  aWe,  noi^  w^Mf 
theaie  feelings  impait«d  as  he  advanced  in  lifb.  H^  was  interred  {n  the 
Kh*k  of  fitair  with  becoming  solemnity  by  Montrose.  '  > 

When  Montrose  arrived  in  Aifaole,  he  there  found  Captatn  Ogfk^lid 
and  Captain  Ntsbet,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  north  to  -  give  ^1^ 
ateeount  of  their  embassy  to  €he  Marquis  of  Hunt1y«  They  report^ 
tiiat  they  found  him  quite  inflexible  in  his  determination  not  to  send> 
assistance  to  Montrose,  that  he  had  spoken  disdunful^y  to  <hem,  and 
evc»i  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  message  which  they  htam^ 
fh>m  the  king*  It  was  truly  grievous  for  Montrose  to  see  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  long,  and  for  which  he  had  encountered  se  many 
personal  risks,  thus  endangered  by  the  wiUul  and  &tal  obstinacy  of  an 
individual  who  had  abandoned  his  country  and  his  ftiends  in  the  niset 
trying  circumstances,  and  cowardly  skulked  in  Strathnaver,  willieiA 
i^owing  any  inclination  to  support  the  tottering  diiideni  of  his  aovei^igtf. 
But  Montrose  did  not  yet  despair  of  bringing  the  marquis  to  a  due  sense 
of  his  duty,  and  as  he  considered  that  it  was  more  expedient,  in  the  preacsnt 
conjuncture,  to  endeavour  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the  marquis 
than  to  use  the  language  of  menace,  he  sent  Sir  John  Dalziel  to  Huntly 
with  a  message  of  peace  and  reconciliation ;  intending,  if  necessary,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  follow  him,  and  enforce  by  his  per- 
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y^il  ,^poa.^^nUy,tQ.agI^eito.a.coJl(er^A^  jiiritb  Montrgse^f  the  hV^Jj: 
b^Hit^ed.to  put  into  e&ct  lu^  io^itipn  gf  pf^ring  a.pe^^nal,  yi^it^tp 
l^ntly^  ''that  nothiBg  might  be  mutttfeppted  to  bring  him  to.a  right.if^i} 
oC4biokiJQg^7'and  ''  by  heaping  &voaKs.and,benefitg  vipon  him>  foiroehii^ 
t|ji^e^,agi(M^t,hi».. willy  to  areconciUatioo,.  .and  to  .co-operate  with  him  in 
promoting  the  king's  affairs."*  Montrose  aoconUngly  left  Atbole  with  his 
arw*  i^  ^^  month,  of  I>eceniber»  and  marching  into  Angus,. crossed  the 
fijypwpj^ing,  4hen/  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  and  arrived  by  rapid 
fp^uohes  iQ  Stratbhii^  before  Hnntly  was  aware  of  his  movementa.  To 
fl^ojid  itfontrose  Huntly  inunediately  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Bog 
g^  Giobty  .on  .the  Spey^  but  Montrose  having  left  his  head-quarters  with  a 
ti;9op,of  horsey  unexpectedly  siuprised  him  very  early  in  the  morning 
l^ffovehe  had  time  to  secret  himself  Instead  of  reproaching  .Hnntly  with 
biapast  oonduct^  Montvoseapoke  to  him  in  the  mostaSable  manner^  and 
apjpai^^y  sueeeedsd  in  removing  his  dissatis&ction  so  fiuTt  that  a  plan 
fTMr-^condueting  the  ftitnze  operations  of  the  army  was  agreed  upon  be^ 
Ipreen  them«  The  reduction  of  the  ganrison  of  Inverness}  whioh^  though 
nifoi^  Mid  well  fortified,  was  but  seaatily  stored  with  provisions,  and  an 
attempt' >to  induce  the  earl  of  Seaforth  to  join  them*  were  the  leading 
pailta^of  this  plan*  Accordingly,  while  Moatiose  was  to  march  through 
Sftrflithspeyi  out  his. way  to  Inveraess^  it  was  agreed  that  Huntly  should 
^li^  s4^^aiH^'!Bipon  it  ^  a  different  road  along  the.  sea  coast  of  Murray'* 
ahiri^  and  theveby  hftm  ia  tlie  giurrison  on  both  sides* 
nJuiipnoseeution  of  this  des^i  Montrose  proceeded  through  Strathr 
spey,  and  sat  down  before  InvemeaS}  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Huntly- 
Wtaa^marohing  through  Strathspey,  Montrose  received  intelligenoe  that 
AthoLe  was  threat^ied  with  a  visit  from  the  Campbella-*a  ciroumstonco 
wiii^  induced  him  to  dospatch  Graham  of  Inchbrakie  and  John  Drum- 
mond,  younger  of  Balloeh^  to  that  aeuBtry,  for  the  purpose  of  embody^ 
ing  the  Athole  Highlander,  who  had  remahied  at  home,  in  defence  of  their 
Q0ii«liy»  The  inJmbitaAls  of  Argyle,  on  hearing  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald'e  arrival  in  thmr  oootitry,  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  had  fled  to 
aMMd>  his. vengeance,  and  coneealed  themselves  in  caverns  or  in  the 
(defta  of  the  ffocks ;  but  being  compelled  by  the  calls  of  hunger  to  aban« 
d«ai  their  retreats^  they  had  been  collected  togeUier  by  Campbell  of 
Andkudass  to  the  number  of  about  twdve  hundred,  and  had  attacked 
the  Macgregovs  and  Macnabs  for  favouring  Montrose*  Being  joined 
by>  Ae  Stuarts  of  Balquidder,  the  Menaieses,  and  other  partisans  of 
Ai^le,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  they  meditated  an  In- 
vaaion  of  Athole,  and  had  advanced  as  for  as  Stratlmmple,  with  the  in* 
fentioa  of  carrying  their  design  into  execution,  when  intellig^Kse  was 
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broQglil  to  Indibnikle  of  their  appvoaob.  iD^Urakie  aiMbBritwIi  kM 
by  tkia  tHM  ooUected  a bady  «f  aaYOi.liM^hwft  ablaNtedied  anm  in4 
with  tills  fofoe,  they  baaamduMtj  pioewMI.  to.  mMttUenCMiiAiiik. 
These  had  laid  siege  to  Caatia.  Avpia;  lNife».M  baiiig>  affAo*  «r  4e 
advanoeof  the  Athefe^oany  they  ntiradAa.M^ttlekh^^diit^ 
hotly  punaed  by  tiie  jitkQle?afla^irkaraifaakmkithaaratiCflAiiid«l^an^ 
theviiiageofMimtaith.  iifW!Qvam«gifta:i3^Tdlli^iihey^i^^ 
{nrtpared£>r  battkrharixig.iMmcnMsr.atetionad  akaye  pirty'Of«i» 
keteerstogalnrdtiiefeiAa^.lha^iyiirw     •>. 

Having  asoeriaiaed  tha-atttogttoaadpasilswofihe  Oaaipbitts,  iairii* 
brakie  ordend  &  hundsad  af  hia  aaavtoiadiniaae  to^tba  Ibvdf  aaltf^vilh 
^e  intentiofi  of  crossiag  ii,  in  otder  to  draw  the  atteolkMiaf  Che'Canp 
bells  to  this  siagle  pointy. whik^wkh^flmiwiaaiaifas  oms»tB,  ha  hirften* 
ed  to  OHMS  the  rkiar  by  aw)ifthepfaNl,.lHghar t^^  aad  AeaMr  tlia  "rifaigiB. 
This  iiK)vieai0iit  naa  iAaMdiatelypaaenj^ed'tbylhe  itf^flaNtteD, wfaa^ 
alarmed  at  such  a  baUel^iaiid  |»i«kbaUy thtakh^  tiwt  Ibe AtialaHBaa 
were  looie  oiMRexoaa  than  thay  aesAlyraraiipi  ahaiBdaiied  Huir  posltlea^ 
and  fledwitk  paeoipitatiM  toward*  aiiUngi^<  As' sdoi^aatteAthib 
party,  stationed  at  the  lower  .lhvdraafw>ika«^ppoaite>baiik  desertod,  thsy 
Inunediately  orcMaed  the.  mraa  aad  atta^ad' tiie  'rsar  <of  the  ratiriig 
CampbeUs.  Thegr  weae  isaeA  >itied^4iiilie'piiMai%'«h0  piaiy  %viici 
had  airossed  the  highet  ferti(  iDRil»dB.}tiMi  Aitboki^Ma'  litti'|ie»&taed  a 
tedmi0  march  of  tea  mika  that  mamnig^  ^ttiy if^em>'^iiaabfe  to  cHntiMe 
thapaacsoii Aur.  : Abonft^eighi^of  1tei£aBi|dMBil»fa«p^ hitai hr'Ae'par. 
amt»  .TheyJoitead.aboul.fi«iriingste8aitetiiiipaitf^ 
till  visited  by  their. diiei«piJHa>wayto^it«laiM^*whq^«otYkBO^ 
dispoee  of  tkmfi»  IfidlhevkintaRatilitwahivay  aiideir'tha>igipf  cssioai  tial  as 
the  infaabitaata  of  that  distact  w»te  ftkwdiy  ^'tto  dotaaint^  tiurf  waaM 
be  well  reeevred;  bat  the^  posyle %d  JUailbaaiihlre^  totaad  of  ahowing 
^yaiipathy  for  jthese  ayoafeaDaito  waitdemiay  threttan^ 
otti  them  dowa»  aalesa  t^  depaatod  iainediale|y«  The  KMaqtiiB)  tlMS^ 
upoD)  sent  thesis  into  theLeaBaa^  itadiqasMR^  UMH^wpesthe  fauads  ^ 
Lord  Napier  and  other  <<  maUgMnt%"  aa.tte^aajtfisto  wMP  eAUNL* 

The  support  of  Geneaal  Leslie'^  aMy.baiiigcteMrnylisie  by  the 
peaple»  eomplaints  w«re  aMida  to  tha»4»marit>is'0f  ^  iidatds  ftr  relsiwiiiy 
saeh  a  large  body  of  menhn  Soollaad,  withaot  hnyjacetuait^,  asMT  wteaa 
habits  and  mode  of  Kving  were  sa^diftreatirail^t&osb  of  4Jm  kA$MbMi 
of  North  Britain.  The  eommiltee  seat  Leiiai  baft  io  EiOf^iaA,  rthSah 
ing  only  a  small  brigade  aadar  General  MiddlMoa^  tef'waiah  fbk 
motiiMis  of  Montrose.  .    .   <        -  , 

The  eovenanter^  emboldened  by  reecai  ^€flfet/k)  iisA  anatonaaed  a 
parliament,  without  any  anthority  from  the  hiii|^,  ta*liiO€il  dt  <Se  A:«di«<v% 
and  which  acoMdin^y  asseaobled  on  the  iMNmty^iAt  of  WiMLSibCf  ,  sfefr 
teen  hundred  and  laH^-fiv^;  andytha*  thendaisMi  liv^tiaM  btf  HelAai 
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tktiit  iajrfllMtlitea  ki  wM  dbr  i^  Mood  cC  the  '<  tti^gfiafyfc,''^<li&  g^- 
•nl  aMonbly  of  tliecfa«ns!^«aiN>'aet«t^the  iatae  iliiie  ttid  {ilMe.  Kte 
Mil^s,inilADQltoly  to  fi«d  hmd,  midiNr  tke  preteMe  «f  TeligMm,  demanding 
ItHD  lire*  «£4^rjBOiiiiti9«iMi<ltt.  A^iMfflfiMirhMi  thejr  e<Ai«d«i«d  wouM 

iMwliminitlwi  fciii>iiiina  <if  4lie  ecmMkaaCen^  it  most  be  tenfeMtabertd'  tfiai 
*th0  timiaDirtiiliilipiiftl  iUtarapto-of  the^  king  td  Ibrce  {irMefltaiit  eiMBeeptfef 
won  .tiMWi.  ift  qsttea  whiob-  tbey  deteslMli — the  aepfera  toases  irbidk 
they  had  siutaiiied  from  the  arms  of  MoBftroie^  and  Iktf  dread  of  -being 
mlljwstieii  to  ihe>  yoket  of  ynlaey^'  and  piuiiahed  A>r  their  retistance^  liad 
aQQii0fd'difnft.to.a:8tete»«f  phienay^  over  whieh  feaaon  and  religion  conM 
bfmi)  Mtde  aontval^    < 

..  Aat'a.tpffipflratBira  fer  the  bloody  seenea  4ibo«t  ft>  be  enacted,  81^ 
Affi^Mi  JoiuMtDaaif  Waifistany  on  the  dary  the  padhment  met,  ad-> 
drw^Ao.bqnsA  iaalong  haiangue^ inirhieh  heentnat^  ^em  tb 
y  iinitf(ainaqgat  tbto^elvM^^tO'h^  aH  ^nUe  re4)eeti  and  nteresta  aside, 
Mid.tftido  j«9tiD6.on  deMnqiient^  md  inaligsantsrahoiriiig  that  iSitft 
fWJ^iag  ftrmai^iMul'proioafcad  Ood^  two  grant  aarvaitfB  agaiiMt  them 
-r-rihe  aword  and  plague  of  pealilenee-^^^hioh  h*l  plottghed  up  the  land 
^th.deep.fiiifeown  t  he  diowad  that  the  maaaaera  of  EsMyik  ivas  n^vei^ 
tfktfi^&xfgg^e9h^  thatGofi,  wtmMathe  jnat  Jodge  of  the  wtfrM^  vonld 
1^^  but  judges  righteoaa^,  and  keep-in  naneaibraneo  that  sea  of  iMieocwl 
Uopd  wjijoh  birjr.befdnre  hia/tkNin%  ayiaig  fiw  vengeanee  on  tbeae  Moed* 
tWffaty'iiebehb  An  bntahan  of  aa  maffy  ianoeentaouli*  He  ahowe4  Uk^ 
y^lmt  thai  ^  timea  reqnked'*  vtibv^  navrow  and  sharp  looking  into 
tj^an  li>niied(yf  in  leqieetthat  the  hoDaoof  parliament  waa  beeome  at 
t)|ia,  urcaent  like  to.  Noah'a  aikrwhioit  had  in  it  both  ftiul  and  dean 
C9r§9tar^a,.aod.tbereli>fe hebeaoaght  tbe  estataathaM now oonvened  by 
(jpdi'a  o^pocial  pmniaaion  and  (a{i|^hitnMait».  l>efi>re  that  they  vent  aboi^ 
the  QonatitatipQ  of  thatju^  conrt  of.padianMat,  tfcat  they  would  aaftke 
a  jeijoua.aeafieh  a^d  inqmy  after  audi  tawem  eata  and  eyea  to  fhe 
eQ^DiW  ql  t)^  f^«moiiweaUi»  and  did  dt  tbeteaa  if  thero  was  noths^g 
to  sajiA  tbein.;^  audi  thecefoney  he  hmnhij  deaired  that  the  ho^  mi(^ 
be  a<i|)^a]9>^tiQt^mori^w- at  iHvo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  and  that  the 
aeyfnA  eatM^  jm^t:Conaideff  what  coiruptod  membera  were  aineiigal 
tb«ii|k»  i^ibo  hiMi  complied  with  the  piihlie  enemy  «f  the^  statCy  either  by 
thjemaelv^or  by  theirageotaorfirienda."*       . 

.,Qfi  tb^finirth  of  Deoembert  apetiticn.waa  presented  to  Ae  pailia* 
menlAom  the  priaooera  ^sonfined  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrewa,  praying 
to  be  tried  either  by  their  peers,  the  justice-general,  or  before  the  whole 
paaliaments  and  not  by  a  committee,  aa  proposed;  and  they  very  pro* 
f^y.  oljected  to  Six  Archibald  Johnston,  who  had  prejudged  thdr 
cave,  ftm  sitting  as  a  judge ;  but  the  house,  ^  in  one  Toice,"  most 
iniqaitously  rejected  the  petition,  reserring,  however,  to  the  prisoners 
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Btill  to  object  to  Sir  Archibald  before  the  committee,  <<  if  they  hml  >ii#t 
aDy  personal  exception  against  his  person/'* 

As  the  ministers  considered  the  parliament  tardy  in  their  proceedings 
against  the  royalists,  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly  prosaiil^ 
ed,  on  fifth  December,  a  remonstrance,  phtjring  them  **  lor  justice  upon 
delinqaents  and  malignants  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  their  bredmea,'' 
and,  on  same  day,  four  petitions  and  remonstrances*  to  the  aaaie  eSdet 
were  presented  to  the  parliament,  from  the  provineial  assemblies  and 
from  theshires  of  Fife,  Dumfries,  Merse,  Teviotdale,  add  GraUoway»  by  a 
body  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  The  parliament,  says  Balfour,  by 
their  president,  retomed  this  answer — ^that  they  had  taken  their  **^me^ 
dest  petitions  and  tetuonable  remonstrances  rery  kindly,  and  lendeved 
them  hearty  thanks,  and  wished  them  to  be  confident  that,  with  all 
i^crity  and  diligence,  they  would'  go  about  and  pr^^eed  in  answering 
the  expectations  of  all  their  reasonable  desires,  as  they  might  them* 
selves  perceive  in  their  procedure  hitherto ; '  and,  witiial,*  he  entreated 
diem,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  that-  they  would  be  «anftesl>  wiA  God 
to  implore  and  beg  his  blessing  to  assist  and  icncouvage  them  ia  tb6  per- 
formance of  what  they  demanded/''!-  «  .  r  ' 
Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  ministers*  to  proceed  with  «Ae 
condemnation  of  the  prisoners^  the  parliament  postponed  proceedings 
till  the  seventeenth-  of  January;  but,  as  a  peace  oCeftngt  they 
ordered,  in  the  mean  time,  some  Irish  prisoners,  composed  partly 
of  those  who  had  been  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  and  who  had  escaped  ao^ 
sassinalton,  and 'partly  of  straggiera  who'  had  been  picked  up  after  thai 
battle,  and  who  were  confined  in  all  the  different  prisons  of  tiie  kingdoty- 
eBp^iaUy'tn'4bQte  of  Selkirk^*  Jedbni^h,'  Olajgow,  Dumbarton^  dnd 
Bettiby  to  be  executed  without  tHali  *^  conform  to  the  tfdaty  betwixfi 
both  kifagdodks/'^  A  more 'illegal  act  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  oone^hw^ 
btit  in  these  times  evoi  the- forms  of  justice  were  set  aside*  -^ 
•'The  committee  of  estate^,  when  sitting  in  Glasgow,  had  oondctamed 
the  eaii  of  Hartfell  and  Lord  Ogilvie  to  deaths  along  with  Sir  Wiitiam 
RoUocl^  Sir  PfaiHp  Nisbet,  and  Alexander  OgUvie ;  but>  for  some*  ressen 
or  other,  their  execution  was  deferred.  So  that,  with  the  exdeptio*  df 
Adjutant  Stuart,  who  Scaped  while  under  the  charge  of  Getterai  Mid« 
dletou,  there  remained  only  four  persons  of  any  note  for  condemnatita^* 
viz.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the  honourable 
Wm.  Murray,  and  Captain  Guthry.  It  appears  from  the  pariiamentaiy 
register  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  that  these  four  prisoners  pleaded  exemp« 
tion  from  trial,  or  rather  from  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of  ^'  quar- 
ters ;"  but  after  three  hours'  debate,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  the  pariia- 
ment  overruled  this  defence  ;  and  the  committee  having,  of  course,  found 
them  all  '<  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  states  of  the  kingdom," 
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MMyNbted  ike  fiiiteenth  of  tliat  month  for  taking  into  considemtipn  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the'priMnera; 

'^  'The'  #mt  cm^  tak^D'  nfn  Mi>tb«  appointed  day,  was  that  of  Colonel 
Nathatifel  Gtodon>'  who,  aftier  a  debate  of'  three'  hours'  duration,  was 
nenteno^  to  b«^  beheaded  at  the  •eroes  of  St  Andrews*  on  Tvesday,  the 
twentieth  of  Jkntnayi  at  twelte'ta'^o^k^  nooay  and  his  lands  and  goods 
Wem  dedured  fbrMted>to  thepubiie.  <  The  lord  chancellor  declined  voting. 
(Sfanilar'  sentences  were 'pronouoeed  upon  the  honourable  William  Mur« 
9uy  and  Captain  Guthry,  by  A  plarafily-of  vot^  a  fe^  of  the  members 
having  toted  that  they  shovld  be  imprisonoddtrring^life/  Mr  Murray -s 
brother,  the  earl  of  TiiUtebardlne>  abaented  hhnself;  These  three  Mi 
Under  an  act  passed  the  preceding  year,  declaring  that  all  persons  who, 
after  havhig  subscribed  the  Covenant;  should*  withdraw  from  it,  should 
be  held  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  BM  the  etm  of  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
wood,  who  had  not  subsoribeii  the  covenant,  ndt  fklling  within  the  scope 
of  this  ex-postpfitcto  law,  the  '^cotntajtese**  had*  stated  in  a  spedad  report 
the  grounds  on  whieb  they  IbuHd*  SKir  -  Robert  ^guilty  of  hig^  treason, 
aftmely,  1^  that  he  had  advised,  dooketfed,  signed,  ckrriedj  and  delivered 
to  Montrose  the  commission  appointiilg  him  <*  liefiitekiimt-<g<iverm>r  and 
oaptaio-generak"  of  all  his  majeMff  *^  foreea  iA  Soeiliand  *  and  3dly,  that 
he  had  been  taken  in  arms  against  thb'  eountry  at  PhiUphaoghj  After 
a  lengthened  debate,  the  parliament  ^e<dded  fSiat  both  tbese  charges 
wer»  capital  offbnoes,  and vyDcuMbgly^Bir  Rolbert was  condemned  bya 
large  majority  to  losd  his  head** '  <Th^  f<fnr'prisoDC«r^  were,'ei]  tfaefol« 
h>wing  day,  brought  ap  foi*  Jddgmien^  tal  received  sentence  ^en  their 
knees  severaHy.''f    -  -' '  *     '         •  •    •  .  r   • 

It  was  the  intention  of  ikh  pariiamenit  to  hisve  ordered  the  eari  of  Haii- 
ftU  and  Lord  Ogihie  to  be  executed  along  with  the  otiier  prisoners ;  bat 
on  the  evening  of  the  nineteentii  of 'Janlaary  Lord'Ogilvie  effected  hia  es- 
cape in  the  following  way*  '  iVotehdbig  akknete  heaf^lied  for,  and  ob- 
tained/ though  trith  eonsiderafale  difficnltyy  liberty  to  bis  mother,  lady,  hn  d 
sister,  to  visit 'and  attsnd  hini  in  ^prison;  •  On  entering  his  chamber  the 
sentinels  retired  out  of  reelect  to^  the  hUtids;  and,  as  aoon  ttsthedoorwss 
shut,  bis  lordship  jumped  but  of  bed,  and  attired  himsdf  in  his-  sister's 
dothe%  who,  on  undressings  tookiithe  pla^e*  of  her  ^brother  in  bed,  and 
pot  on  his  night-dapw  A-ftar  apendiagisomd  tilne  together  to  prevent  sus- 
picion, the  two  other  ladicatind  his  lordship,  after  opening  the  door  ajar 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  guards,  pretended  ta  take  a  most  affectionate  and 
painftil  leave  of  die  unfortunate  bed^ridden  prisoner,  and  drawing  the 
door  after  them,  passed  the  sentinels  without  interruption.  This  hap« 
pened  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  horses  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  lordship  and  two  companions  who  were  waiting  to  escort 
him,  he  immediately  mounted,  and  was  out  of  all  danger  ^before  next 
morning,  when  the  cheat  was  discovered.     The  escape  of  Lord  Ogilvie 

•  Balfour,  iii.  850-61.  f  Ibid. 
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Uig^'me^Dsea  Argyle,  who'  kated  die  Oj^l^  ai^A;  whb,'rt>''nid^ 
longed  for  tW'deatb  of  his  lohlAip/  He  cbdld  not '66h<[^' ^^^  cJiagriii 
he  felt  on  the  occasion,  and  evei|  haiit  tlie  audacity  to  propbse  thac'tlife 
fliree  Udies  should  t>e  ihim«diately  punishbd;  but  the  ItamAtOtii'  li&3 
Lord  Lindsay,  who,  on  account  c^  Oieir  reiatidnship  "to  Lord  Ogtl^^i^ 
>irere  siispebted'  6t  being  pifirf  to  Im  escEtpe,  'protected  'tii^tiii&ioiii^'iifs 
irengeance..  The  esei^e  of  Lbrd  OgilWe  was  a  fokiun^te  oceii^i^^  ^ 
tde  earT  of  l^arUl^l,  for  whot^  Uie  it  is  alleged  tlie  Hanultons  thint^  in 
Aeir  turn ;  and  to  disappoint  whotn  Argyle  insistkl  "that  the'  eaTlV1B& 
should  be  spared,  a  concession  which  he  olitained.* 

Of  the  four  prisoners  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,'  **  i^  man,  (^ys  Wiiib- 
art^  of  exbeA^nt  endowments  both  of  body  and  nilnd,'^  was  the  fii^'iliat 
suited.'  He' iad' been  long  nnd^r-the  ban  of 'the^hufdh'for'adidte^*; 
but  on  signing  a  paper,  declaintory  of  his  repentanocy  he  was  absc^ved 
from  tlie  sentence  of  iei^oommunicatton.  He  died  e^ressing  gfreat  sor- 
row for  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth  ;  but  vindicated  himself  for  the 
fittFthtt had:  taken >  in  the 4m«bl6ft  of  ^hifl'  eoimtfy^  professed  tiie  most 
unshaken  lojraltjr  to  his  king ;  and  dedari^!  that  if  tliere  were  «ny  thing 
in  the  instrument  he  bad  signed  wl^ioh  might  be  construed  as  dishonour- 
able to.  the  king,  or  «epugn«nt  tohis  ftuthonkyy  Jie  eompletely  diaowaed  it 

Colonel  Gordon  was  followed  to  the  scafibld  by  Sir  Robett  Spottv- 
.wood|  a  mian  pf  the  most  spotless  integrity,  apd  one  of  the  most  profonivd 
soholavs  of  the  ege«  He  was  ihe  eldest  son  of  Archbishi^  Spettiswood, 
atkd  had,  by  his  rare  endowments  and  great  meri^  been  notioed  with 
distinction  by  king  James  and,  his  successor  Charles.  James  conferred 
onhim^be  order  of  knlghthoody.aad  made  him<  aiprivy  oouo«iUoi^  «nd 
Charles  promoted  him  to  the -high  sitaatioii  of  kml  president  of  the -court 
of  session ;  and^  upon  tiie  desertion  of  the  earl  of  Lanark  to  the  cov^an- 
t^R9»  the  king  appointed  him,  prinqifial  ^eeretmy  ^  state  for  Scotland 
instead  of  that  nobleman.  Thb  appointment  drew  down  npon  himlhe 
hatred  of  th^  leading  covenanters,  but  still  there  were  eome  among  thcsn 
who  cpntinued  to  respect  him  on  accou^Qt  of  his. worth  and  shining  ta- 
lentSy  and  when  the  vote  was  laken  in  parliament  whether  he  ahaold 
suffer,  the  earb  of  Eglintoun,  CassiOls,  Dunfermline,  and  Camwadi, 
voted  that  his  life  should  be  ifpared ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  eari 
of  Lanark,  by  leave  of  the  hottse»  declined  voting*  '^  Thou^  many 
liked  not  his  party,  they  liked  his  person,  which  made  htm  many  il-iends 
even  among  the  covenanters,  insomuch,  that  after  his  sentence  was  re^ 
some  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  his  behalf,  aad  entreated  the  house  to  oop- 
dder  the  quality  and  parts  of  that  excellent  gentleman  and  most  jest 
Judge>  whom  they  had  condemned,  and  begged  earnestly  his  life  might 
be  spared.  But  an  eminent  knowledge  and  esteem^  which,  iiifOUier 
cases,  might  be  a  motive  to  save  a  criminal,  was  here  only  the  cause  ^of 
taking  an  innocent  man's  life — so  dangerous  is  it,  in  a  corru^  age^  to 

• 

•  Wishart,  p.  238;  Guthry,  p.  168. 
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^  emii\en1;fy  constaot  and  .^rtuous.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  were 
ijG^ld  fhat  thQ  authority  of  the  established  goyerament  was  not  secure 
w^il^e^ir  Robert's  life  was  spared.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  who  pre- 
sided at,  the  ^eeting  of  the  estates  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  parliament  at 
St  Andrews^  openly  dedaredj  when  they  signed  the  respective  sen- 
ten<^,  that  they  did  sign  as  preses,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  estates,  but  not  as  to  their  particular  judgment*"* 
.  After. he  h«d  mojunted  the  scaffold,  still  reeking  with  tihe  blood  of 
Qolonel  Gordo^i,  $ir  Robert  surveyed  the  terrific  scene  around  him  with 
singular  composure,  which,  added  to  his  appearance,  which  was  naturally 
gra^9  and  dignified,  filled  the  breasts  of  the  spectators  with  a  feeling  of 
CQippafl^iopf  Sir  Robert  had  intended  to  have  addressed  the  people,  and 
h^  pr^paf;ed  a. written  speech  for  the  occasion  ;f  but  on  turning  round  to 

•t       ■      » 

•  Life  prefixed  to  Sir  Robert's  work,  titled  <*  Pracdcke,'*  foUe^  printed  in  1706. 

f  This  speech  is  too  lon^  for  insertion,  but  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it  are  here 
given. ' 

'  *  Yon  uriB  expset  to  hear  fh»m  me  somewhat  of  the  cause  for  which  I  am  bronght 
hUHnpr  at  thiatimn  tp  suQer.in  this  Idnd;  which  I  am  bound  to  do,  for  clearing  the  inte- 
grity of  mine  own  proceedings,  rindicating  his  mi^esty's  just  and  pious  intentions,  and 
withal  to  uhdeoefve  you  that  are  mussled  in  ignorance,  and  made  to  believe  that  you  are 
tied  IM  oonstrfence^  to  set  fbrward  this  uunatOFal  rebellion,  masked  under  the  cover  and 
proittU^f  pi»pagfitia^  reUgicn,  and  niaintaining  of  piiblic  libeity. 

"  You  have  perceived  by  the  fact  which  hath  gone  before,  vis.,  tearing  of  my  arms, 
&C.,  that  I  stand  here  adjudged  to  6(e  by  this  pretended  parliament,  as  a  traitor  to  the 
stateir,  «rid  efiemf  lomy  native'  oountfy.  This  Is  a  treason  unheard  of  before  in  this 
kingdom  (  against  tba  sietei^a  thing  of  .a  new  creation,  which,  I  believe,  there  be  some 
would  have  erected  in  opposition  to  the  just  and  lawful  authority  of  the  king,  under  which 
we  and  our  predecessors  have  been  so  many  hundreds  of  years  governed. 

'^  To  come  to '  the  puftloulliYs'  of  my  treasonable  demeanour,  as  they  term  It,'  the  main 
one  is,  that'l.  did  luing  idotm  « it^mmMfVai  of  >  Ueutewmcy  firpm  his.  Mi^ieslyi  to  the  lord 
marquis  of  Montroae,  with  a  pijpclamatlon  for  indicting  ^  parli^ei^, by  the  king's  au- 
thority, wherein  the  lord  marquis  was  the  commissioner.  Not  to  excuse  myself  upon  the 
'neces^ty  laid'  upon-me^  to  obey  Bib  {m^cfety's-  (Jdinmand  In  a  business  of  that  nature,'  In 
'Xiegaad  ol  the  chBiy»l  had  about  htUb ;  Xifaameiaoilhr  betray  mi»»  owir eonsdeiioe,  aa  to 
keep  ujp  from  yo^  my  ju4gn^t.«f  the.thi^g  itself i  seei^  it  may  »both  t9n4  in  the  justi- 
fying of  the  king's  part,  and  your  better  information,  for  lack  whereof  I  know  many  are 
entangled  in  this  rebellion  ttnw^iiigly ;'  and  who  knoweth  but  God,  in  hfs  merdful  pro- 
vidaheoy  lAth  bMught  us  ibilbsi^  'to  tw  the  lasimnienis  of  fteeing  you  fiom  tha  n»nifold 
il^luaioos  that  afe  made^  userof  tf  ^nsnore  you.- 

**  I  s^y,  then,  it  was  just  and  necessary  to  his  majesty  to  grant  such  commissions,  and, 
by  conseqiienclif'an  act  of  duty  in  me  to  perform  what  he  was  pleased  to  command  me. 

**  It  is  kn«wn  ^ell  enongh- what  eentsntment  Ids  aasjeety  gave  to  the  kingdom  at  his 
Iwt  heing  hare, both  in. .the! alfalra  of  church  and  policy;  notwithstanding  whereof  the 
world  seeth  what  meeting  he  hath  got  from  us.  When  this  rebellion  first  burst  out  in 
England,  all  that  he  desired  of  us  was  only  to  stand  neutral,  and  not  to  meddle  between 
him  and  his  siilr{eeu  there.  Of  which  moderate  desire  of  his  little  reckoning  was  madd 
But  on  the  contrary,  at  the  request  of  these  rebels^  by  the  power  of  their  fiwtion  amongst 
us,  an  army  was  raised  and  sent  into  Snghmd,  to  assist  them  against  their  own  native 
king. 

«  His  m^flty  being  reduced  to  this  eBtremlty,  what  expedient  could  he  find  so  fair  and 
easy,  as  to  make  use  of  the  help  of  such  of  his  loyal  subjects  as  he  knew  had  juch  unpa- 
ralleled flisloyalty  in  horror  and  detestation?  Amongst  whom,  that  matchless  mirror  of 
all  true  worth  and  nobility,  the  lord  marquis  of  Montrose^  having  ofiered  himself.  It 
pleased  his  mi^esty  to  give  him  a  subaHem  commission  first;  which  he  having  executed 
with  such  unheard-of  success,  that  his  memory  shall  be  had  in  honour  for  It,  In  all  ages. 
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address  the  spectfton,  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  by  the  ptorcjF^ 
of  St  Andrews,  formerly  a  servant  of  Sir  Robert's  father,  who  had  lie^ 
instigated  to  impose  silence  upon  him  by  Robert  Blair,  one  of  those 
ministers  who,  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  had  dishonoured  their  professioii 
by  calling  out  for  the  blood  of  their  countrymen.  Blair's  motive  in  oc- 
casioning this  interruption  is  said  to  have  arisen  firom  a  dread  he  enter- 
tained that  Sir  Robert  would  expose  the  designs  of  the  covenanters, 
and  impress  the  bystanders  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Robert  bore  the  interruption  with  the  most  unruified 
composure,  and,  as  he  saw  no  chance  of  succeeding,  he  threw  the 
manuscript  of  his  speech  amongst  the  crowd,  and  applied  himself  to 
liis  private  devotions.  But  here  again  he  was  annoyed  by  the  officious 
impertinence  of  Blair,  who  rudely  asked  him  whether  he  (Blair)  and  the 
people  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  To  this  question  Sir 
Robert  answered,  that  he  indeed  desired  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but 
Imowing  the  blood-thirsty  character  of  the  man  he  was  addressing,  who 
had  come  to  tease  him  in  his  last  moments,  he  told  him  that  he  **  would 
have  no  concern  with  his  prayers,  which  he  believed  were  impious,  and 
an  abomination  unto  God ;  adding,  that  of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the 
offended  majesty  of  God  had  scourged  the  nation,  this  was  certainly  by 
far  the  greatest,  greater  than  even  the  sword,  fire,  or  pestilence ;  that  for 
Uie  sins  of  the  people  God  had  sent  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets.***  This  answer  raised  the  fury  of  Blair,  who  assailed  Sir 
Robert  with  the  most  acrimonious  imputations,  and  reviled  the  memory 
of  his  father  by  the  most  infamous  charges ;  but  Sir  Robert  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  meditation  to  regard  such  obloquy.  Having  finished 
his  devotions,  this  great  and  good  man,  after  uttering  these  words, 
"  Merciful  Jesus  I  gather  my  soul  unto  thy  saints  and  martyrs  who  have 
run  before  me  in  this  race,"  laid  his  neck  upon  the  fatal  block,  and  in 
an  instant  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 

Afler  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood*s  execution.  Captain  Guthry,  son  of  the 

•  II'*..  '  • 

f 

hia  majesty,  for  the  better  furthering  of  his  own  service,  and  to  countenance  and  encou- 
rage  hfm  the  more  In  it,  gave  an  absolute  one,  and, independent, thereafter;  vrhich  is  that 
li^Hreiisd  iulo  his  hands  by  his  mi^esty's  oommand.  Here  wftfaal,  his  mi^esty,  pfty- 
lag  the  miseries  of  this  poor  kingdom,  oocadoned  by  the  rebelliow  stubbomiieaB  of  a  few 
factious  spirits,  thought  fit  to  give  a  power  to  the  said  lord  marquis  to  call  a  pariiament 
In  his  own  name,  to  try  if  by  that  means  a  remedy  might  be  found  against  the  present 
evili^ 

,  **  A»d  in  all  th]s»  I  see  not  what  can  be  justly  upon  his  m^esty,  or  upon  me  his  ser- 
vant, who  have  done  nothing  against  any  authorised  law  of  the  kiqgdom,  but  have  senred 
him  faithfully,  unto  whom  by  trust  and  natural  allegiance  I  owe  so  mudu" 

The  day  before  his  execution  Sir  Robert  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose oiFering  the  "  last  tribute  of  his  service,"  and  expressing  a  hope  thai  "  the  klng^ 
cause"  would  be  advanced  by  his  death.  He  encouraged  the  marquis  to  go  on  and  crown 
the  work  he  had  '*  so  gloriously"  begun,  and  recommended  to  him  to  pursue  the  oonrae 
he  had  hitherto  followed,  *<  by  fair  and  genOo  carriage,  to  gain  the  peopled  afltetfon  to 
their  prince,  rather  than  imitate  the  barbarous  inhumanity"  of  his  adversarieeb  Sir  Ro- 
bert concluded  by  recommending  his  orphans  and  his  '<  brother's  housed'  to  his  cars. 

•  Wishaxt,  p.  fm. 
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ek-bisfaop  of  Moray,  was  next  led  to  the  BcafFold.  The  fierce  and  ud' 
feeling  Blair,  who  had  already  ofBciously  witnessed,  with  the  most  mor-« 
bid  complacency,  the  successive  executions  of  Colonel  Gordon  and  Sir 
Kobert,  not  satisfied  with  reviling  the  latter  gentleman  in  his  last  and  awfiil 
moments,  and  lacerating .  his  feelings  by  heaping  every  sort  of  oblo<]iuy 
upon  the  memory  of  his  fiither,  vented  the  dregs  of  his  impotent  rage 
upon  the  unfortunate  victim  now  before  him  ;  but  Guthry  bore  all  this 
man's  reproaches  with  becoming  dignity,  and  declared  that  he  considered 
it  an  honour  to  die  in  defence  of  the  just  cause  of  his  sovereign.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero  and  the  firmness  of  a  Christian, 
In  consequence  of  an  application  to-  the  parliament  by  the  earl  of 
TuUiebardine,  the  execution  of  his  brother^  William  Murray,  was  delayed 
till  the  twenty-third  day  of  January.  The  case  of  this  unfortunate  youns 
man  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  am^ng  the  covenanters  themselves, 
and  some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  blame  the  earl  as  the  cause  of  his 
death,  that  he  might  succeed  to  his  patrimony.  Some  countenance  is 
afibrded  to  this  conjecture  from  the  circumstance  that  the  earl  not  only 
made  no  exertions  to  save  his  brother  firpm  condemnation,  but  that  he. 
even  absented  himself  from  parliament  the  day  that  his  brother^s  case 
came  to  be  discussed,  when,  by  his  presence  or  his  vote,  he  might  have 
saved  his  brother's  life.  Nor  is  this  supposition,  it  is  contended,  in  any 
shape  weakened  by  the  attempt  he  afterwards  made  to  get  off  his  bro- 
ther ;  for  he  must  have  known  that  the  parliament  had  gone  too  far  tp 
retract,  and  could  not,  without  laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  t](ie 
grossest  partiality,  reprieve  Mr  Murray,  and  allow  their  sentence  to  be 
carried  into  execution  against  the  other  prisoners.  If  true,  however^ 
that  the  earl  delivered  the  speech  imputed  to  him  by  Bennet,  there  gan 
be  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  participator  in  the  death  of  his  brotheri  but, 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  him  on  such  questionable  authority.  To 
whatever  cause  it  was  owing,  Mr  Murray  was  not,  during  his  last  mo-, 
ments,  subjected  to  the  annoyances  of  Blair,  nor  was  he  prevented  from 
delivering  the  following  speech  to  the  persons  assembled  to  witness  his 
execution.  He  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  as  follows :  "  I  hope,  my 
countrymen,  you  will  reckon  that  the  house  of  Tulliebardlne,  and  the 
whole  family  of  Murray,  have  this  day  acquired  a  new  and  no  small 
addition  of  honour ;  that  a  young  man,  descended  of  that  anciept  rac^ 
has,  though  innocent,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with  the  greates  x 
readiness  and  cheerfulness,  delivered  up  his  life  for  his  king,  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  the  most  munificent  patron  and  benefkctor  of  that 
family  from  which  he  is  sprung*  Let  not  my  honoured  mother,  my 
dearest  sisters,  my  kindred  or  my  friends,  lament  the  shortness  of  my. 
lifb,  seeing  that  it  is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  honour  of  my 
ct^atb*  Pray  for  my  soul,  and  God  be  with  you."* 
.    Many  prisoners,  but  of  less  note,  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of;  bu( 

•     •  Outhiy,  p.  U&. 
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titft  pn4i8ineiit»eith^ftvet%6  toihedinore'U<KM;'<yf  fi^  MhdrdoAdi*, 
detMoWy  took  DO  step*  feigainflt  tfa^m.    Th^  cimimtttee  of  the  kM,  'how- 
ever, beii^  actuated  by  otfaefmotfres,  prtsscd  the  paHfaibentio  Uisp^" 
of  iome  nOM  of  the  **  ttaKgnants  ^  hut  the ' bh)ody  aed  bf  these  cteHiilJ^ 
eiithiisiasta  WW  db^htdhj  the  better  settse  ^'th^  paHiaWtiti^'a^  t^'^ 
order  to  gel  rM  of  their  importanhies  ftfr  UoodT^as'flag^^oii'f^V^ 
to  them  by  the  leading  men  in  paiiiament  to  lay  bdiore  tftem'  ad  **  over- ' 
tare,"  propoeiog  some  more  lenient  mode  of  pnnlshment    The  **  goAy^ ' 
brotherhood  soon  met,  but  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevail- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  the  ponishment  to  be  sobniitted  to  parliament  iik 
tile  proposed  overture^  the  moderator  aslced  David  Dlchson  whdt  tie 
thought  best  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners^  who  anft#ered  ^*in  hts  homely 
way  of  speaking,  <  shame  them  and  herry  (plunder)  tlieni/"     This  pro- 
posal being  adopted  was  made  the  subject  of  an  overture,  which  was 
accordingly  presevted  to  paiiiament ;  and  to  meet  the  views  of  the  min* 
isters,  a  remit  was  made  to  a  large  committee,  Which  was  appoini^d  to' 
meet  at  Linlithgow,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Febmary,  to  fix  tiie  amount  Of 
the  fines  to  l>e  imposed  npon  the  different  delinquents. 

While  the  proceedings  before  detailed  were  going  on  at  St  Andrews; 
Montrose  was  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  garrison  of  In- 
verness, the  acquisition  of  which  would  have  been  of  some  importance 
to  him.  Had  the  marquis  of  Huntly  kept  his  promise,  and  joined  Mon- 
trose, its  capture  might  have  l)een  effected ;  but  that  nobleman  never 
made  his  appearance,  and  as  Inverness  was  thus  left  open  on  tfacf  side 
which  it  was  intended  he  should  block  up,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to 
supply  themsetves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  of  which  they 
stood  in  great  need.  Huntly,  however,  afterwards  crossed  the  Spey, 
and  entered  Moray  with  a  considerable  force;  but  instead  of  joining 
Montrose,  who  repeatedly  sent  for  him,  be  wasted  his  time  in  fruitless 
eifterprisesy  besieging  and  taking  a  fow  castles  of  no  importance. 

'  As  Huntly,  who  eUvied  the  military  glory  of  Montrose,  probably  did 
not  think  that  the  capture  of  a  ibw  obscure  castles  was  sufficient  t^ 
Establish  his  pretensions  as  Montrose's  Hva!,  be  resolved  to  seize  Aber- 
deen, and  had  advanced  on  his  way  as  far  as  ITintore,  where  he  was  met^ 
hf  Ludoviek  Lindsay,  earl  of  Crawford,  who  had  retired  iVom' the 
MearnS,  where  he  had  been  stationed  with  Montrose's  horse,  on  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  partiamentary  army  under  the  command  of  Gefi' 
end  Mlddleton  towards  Aberdeen.    This  intelligence  was  quite  sufficient 
lo  induce  the  marquis  to  desiist  from  his  enterprise.    Lindsay  then 
marched  into  Buchan,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Fraserburgh.     He,  there- 
after, went  to  Banff,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  hastily  into  Moray  with, 
some  loss  in  Februaiy  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  by  a  division  of 
Middleton's  army  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-ColoBel  Montgo- 
mery and  Major  David  Barclay.* 

•  Gordoi^s  ContiniuiUon,  p.  ttl. 


MARCH  QF  MIPI^UBTON  TO  IVVSBNESS.  4W 

.Al^ttt  IU3  tim^  iateUigeiice  wi9»  brougbt  to  J)iloatro0e  tbM  Geneml 
A^dletou  hiul  acTLTed  at  Al>ei;c|c^  with  a  Jforce.  of  m  hnndrod  hpne 
9jod  eight  hundred  foot  He.  now  cenQwed  his  efilreaties  to  Huptly  .to 
join  Jjiim  |mQi6di^ely>.th^  tii^  Vfoghi  either  r^du^  Inv^rnetfi  or.nwroh 
joptl^^upon  ^tbejrdeen, and atlac^k  MidfUeton ;  bnt the  j^oii0y.or  Tanity 
o^  Hnatly  would  not  p^np»it  ^t^  to.aocede  to  MontroBe'a  request*  .This 
refusal  exasperated  Mon^Ywe  jto  such  a  degree  thai.he  resolved  tp  have^ 
recourse  to  force  to  compel  compliancy  as  he  could  no  longer  endure  to 
ae0  the  authorify  of  the  sovereign^  whose  deputy  he  was,  thus  tmmpM 
upoQ  and  despised.  As  he  had  already  brought  over  the  Earl  otS^ 
forth  to  his  side^  who  had  induced  the  heads  ef  some  of  the  prineipai 
dans  to  form  a  confederation  for  obtaining  a  national, peace,  he  was  iiilly 
in  a  condition  to  have  reduced  Huntly  to  obedience.;  but  the  sudden 
advance  c^  Middleton  prevented  Montrose  from  making  the  attempt. 

Wishart  relates  rather  an  incredible  story  respecting  an  alleged  piece 
of  treachery  pn  the  part  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  on  this  occasion.  He 
states  that)  as  Montrose  had  no  jreliance  on  Huntly,  ajad  as  he  '^  b^iaa 
now  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  more  carefully  to  his  own  safety,,  lest 
Huotly's  malice  might  at  last  cany  him  the  length  even  to  betray  him/' 
he  sei^t  three  troops  of  horse  to  the  fords  of  the  Spey  to  wtfiph  tba 
Sftotio^s  of  the  eneway,  with  orders,  if  they  i^proadied>  to  sen^  hi^L 
immediate  intimation  of  their  movements*  .This  body,  it  is  said,  oeeur 
pied  the  mpst  convenient  stations,  and  watched  with  very.great  di%enoe 
for  some  tiine,  till  Lord  Lewis,  who  then  k^t  the  castle  of  Both^ 
haying  contrived  his  scheme  of  vilify,  assured  the  officers  who  eom- 
numded  the  horse,  that  the  enemy  was  very  far  .dislan|»  andJiiad  no 
intention  tp  pass  the  river ;  he,  therefore^  advjsed  ,them  to  CQ^se  watching* 
and  having  invited  them  to  the  castle, where  they  wece.SYimpttfOUi^y  en- 
tertained by  him,  plied  with  wine  and  spirits,  and  dcitauin^  UU  such  timt 
as  Lord  Middleton  had  crossed  the  Spey.  with  a  large  ^^y  of  .horse 
and  foot,  and  penetrated  &r  into  Moray,  he  dismissed  ,his^gu^^  ^ith 
these  jeering  remarks — '*  Go,  return  to  your  general  .Montrose,  who 
will  now  haye  better  work  than  he  had  at  Seljurk."  Such  a  statepient 
carries  its  own  condenmation  upon  the  face  of  it,  for  even  supposing  that 
Montrose's  officers  had  acted  the  stupid  part  imputed  to  them,  they 
would  certainly  not  have  forgotten  their  duty  sp  &r  as  to  prder  thejif 
men  to  abandon  their  posts. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and  fortyrsixp  that 
General  Middleton  led  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  his  army,  on  his  way  to 
Inverness.  He  left  behind  him  in  Aberdeen  a  regiment  of  horse,  and 
another  of  foot,  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Montgomery.  Middleton  made  a  rapid  march,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  Inverness  on  the  ninth  of  May, 
driving  before  him  the  few  troops  of  horse  which  Montrose  had  sta- 
tioned on  the  Spey  to  watch  his  motions.  On  being  warned  of  Middle- 
ton's  approach,  Montrose  drew  his  U'oops   together,  and  took   up  a 
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poMoB  Si)  steK  idin&nftze  ftoU  ><)hk  ^^nai ;  ibti&.hmm9'fm»ftan^^ 
tlidfUttti'>iftalraigt.in  lOaiTah^  (k»iiMi<ajyjcroWidii  t^fr.riney.tSiqg^ 
Middleton,  thereupoo,  despatched  jbtKti  fegtnwaio  /rf'^oiyffeyiftiVfffffrWM 
30fllotattflalMbhiBlreai>  betaff^toi^soClhnTneii^SQd'ei^tiir^itirHpi^^ 
«f}ciiMioiiBaiifL>mit/«f  iiialbagga^l  t)Bictttmoeato*iliiiliMi((//l]|iBrint^^ 
-Beflbl!y!']kita'JhA8lmVivbitiban)li#.m^^  |ilM(}|e|Q%  ^|^ 

hafw$iBis^t}jJBited  wBiaeibm  iB[>tto>^AuiA.  inAft-MoiitMM'rfi.fiiflEie^c^wpm 

<ta]faan^teaB:eBgqgeMai)b«iidif»i8efiiHttli>s  |aAti,fwrkp:AKl4 Joip^, 
JtaaBtsttinlreBBeii^Miiiiidflo  their/r«faae6^fhcg^lk  ti^  4lMMrti^W|{AQ,,gn^ 
9iiiiiifectayjuittaftilie«o«M]NAl4qpeiid^9«4^  Jllfr 

(xtiaMitdTtfirdugfa  fitratiiiflftts^alidiSlMtbeittick  1^  of  t)^  Sppyck 

Middleteivdiditibtfoifew!  MoDtrdae^but'^eilt^aildiaid^^        t^i^ij^ 
Mihvciiri<€f6esf<Mrtfa-!in<the-«iMMili7i0f.!R^^  t^ok^^^r  a 

•iiegeiofiftilurlia^pii^K  Her>beliajred>tQiMaHi»'tb0«O9n|aBg,<)f  .$epii^ 
Mil  kjtfinitiie  tsftBtie^mthigMCtt  pi4i(eii«t9>  wb4  B^ftor^. ,it  iM>A^  fft^ 

K.  'Wheiabsano»«fJMiddktoaiK>«iJU^ideeQ^<HP^ 

•flity'Of Jkae0bq)]idiing'the:dMigift.«bi^te  fiMpn^lj  e^t^irtained^  tUJ^yciM:;^ 

v|^  4Mi«|>IinMioir.of  MmMIs^mh ilam  tb«i,0QRtb»pf  t«kUi^  Ab^^^»,i^ 

<ciqotdiw^rifaeioiii€fc^i  %k  mm  ito  aowrfifropi  Oe^9J4«4>  J[i&?«n^» 

%h«t«i  ke^ffpfCfiBledt  arg«iicr«l  .natyfeziriHUit^t^h^  Ji^ld  oii.'4w  j^i^^^f^ 

iliiajr(i^Cok>id)MaBtgoiMry.bmg4mura'0f)bU  i^oti^  }^  qi}^ 

itQ«liie«an&Bi^  at KhfttorawUh  a  party. off {K>i9%,a^  kiU$4,^^|i)f  ^ 

?nleiLnBiilM€fttgi>iiie](y:«aa.f«piilaod^y  .IiK>9^  J^iewwI^pr^otV^^^WTM^ 

TM^imd  icnoedtt4^ka/ti9e^bhdLM>^Ah%f4muJb»  wrqiuf*  ,appef^cj^  i^.t^ 

'g«l0iof  jAubahUn  atlS-o'^dik^mr^  fi^wlwdaj^  with  a  foree  pf  fi^R 

liMHdwd  tiighlaofl  fi>oi  inAaul  hiiackad  hora?»'i^  9tqrme4,  it  m.j^^^ 

niiifenai^ldacesit  ,Zhe.gama9ii.i40(w}ed.ihep;^lv€;9^^^     cpuragigy  a^ 

/4nria»i^)nilaBd^  the-  .«isaila»tt^ .  m  .whiph  opn tpatrja  partj  of  the ,  tpViii,^  wm 

tbetrba^rai >but  .A  iwll  niii|<braeiii^at  rf^^T^ .^tered  the  to^p  u^^ 

iHirdAboytw^.tha.  attack  ^aa  m»€(w^  fsd  Moptgf^mery  and  his  hor|^ 

.ijt^n^iotatA  .^  tetirefdpwn.  tP)tb^  edgi^  of  thp|  river.  Dee*  ^hiph  'ihpw 

•dfoandr'  by  •  awiaoiojijjg^    Tha  tu^Teamtufg  fopt,  after  taking..  T^tuodm 

tha  toli>6atb  and  in  the  bquaaf  pf  the  Earl  Manschal  and  Menzies  of  Ht- 

jfoddkbt  'Craved  quarteir  apd  aanendered  at  diacretion.  Although  the  ci^ 

of  Aberdeen  had  done  nothing  to  incor  Huntly's  displeasure,  he  allow- 

ed  his  Highlanders  to  pillage  it.    About  twenty  ofiioers  were  taken  pri- 

^  iBoHers,  among  whom  were  Colonels  Hurry^  BaroJayi  and  David  LeigbCaa  « 

..besides  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Crdgievar,  and  otiier  countiy  gentieoMB^ 

fMrtioularly  of  the  name  of  Forbes ;  but  they  were  also  released  next  dky 

on  their  parole  of  honour  not  to  serve  against  the  king  in  future.    Th^i:^ 

were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters.  Colonel  William  Forbas^ 

*  Oordfln'i  fwntinuirtwi,  p.  8S3. 
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el^n»^ffoli4;  bMde0-i&  dcmaonriblariiaiBbeyi  ofyJTntfg  y/  brttHnnH^ 
I^>birf5^ttb(«Uli*^Afy'1iiW'ta-wlrote.*'Mi^:,.^        - i  .ii  .n.v-r -..j.a/ 

i&Mi&n^tf  btil  ft^bbii  linU«  in  Aberdeen.  -^TManhidg  upitl^ jnuiknbittik'id 
ti9^4>^,'  H^<e(Hsiiiti)»«d'lii^€riittie#i|  but  the/suMcft-appearaaoB^QfiiMidU 
^K^edfi,  %lid,  "OnF  tieaHng'  of  4aifiitly^»i«lyande  onl^AbeHieeiiy  luil  setnwad 
hi^  A^  and  rj^M^Ki^M^dftbe'Spey^'-iiiade  fahn  Mm  lute  Mac^.vdiera  lie 
i^'fblV^ed  bf  Mfddkttoif^  whovfai  some  iUgfai>ddcM8lie% cut off^MMe 
ofl^  mk^')  b«e' Middleton  diBoOM&ini^.  the  povniH  'andiBetosiiedbttD 
Aberdeen,  wl^Sc?^  ke^  fodiid  'had  Miffered  «ev«tfely<  llk>tir 'Hundylenikib.  i  / 
'  Affcer'W  ineffeettfaF  atten^f  by  Mottlmse'tD>obtli»teB<i*letisiewiivM 
fAiTtatly  af  the  bog^  eT'Olehty  'wMtker  be  iMd  go»U  ailev  MkUfetob'^  m- 
tid¥i^  fd'iVbeiUe^/  MebtWieepeeolved  to'imke  a^^oiiki^liraiigkAiKxiilek- 
lands,  in  the  hope  that  lie  "Wd^J^  h^  able^  by  his  jiewonal'  jpr mwnce^i  ami 
f^'  ptbifii^lli^^tiitable  tewAi*^  «» tfifdues^iisf  elanai^^  ite>ni  defimoe  of 
ft^dft*  sover^igti ;' bM  vHth'tKe  deleyiniftaltey  in'> caseofrnfasai^Tto /«e 
ibrce  ob^etfee  to  his  eoDt^Mands.  Thte  resohltibii  tvaa  jrotidlakm  jb^ 
Mbntrbse,  Widk(>tit  th^  ebncurrMiee  of  some  Dlflii»be8l>fiFiend^^  what  paa- 
lUised  t6  aid  him  by  ete!ry  meamr  in  tiieir  pow«iv  ib<eaiv2jrifiig  ill  intortef'* 
feet.  In  (Pursuance  orhi^delngtiy  Montrose  ^viw  just  ab<kil'  tetting^Mt 
on  his  proposed  journey,  l^hen;  en  the  last*  day  of  May,  «•  •laesseager 
arrived  ^ith  a  letter  f  'fk>ttl  t^e '  kibg^  i^noalin^'  hiiu  ^ to  i  disband!  >hts 
ftVces,  a^d  toretii^,  Mthsetf,  tolFranetd/  wbene  hfe  ^ifoddi-boeire  .^<iusti»er 
di^eeti6ns'.^" '  Aftei"  th^^^fisa^rtoi  battle  of  <^adeb^  ^irhic^^Ms  .fira^l^t 
6i^'  the  fotirte^t)tti  day  6f  Jtine>  Mitfieen  handi^  Und'  finrQr^&air/betamfei 
th'^  English*  rbyHirsts  ittfd 'Ifhfe  paifisiftieiitafy  ibn^es,  tfae'^okin|Mtgttiifn 
England,  on  the  psurt  of  th^  king*,  <<  pretieilted  MlUe-moMitMiuthe'iaetttDRl 
iS^ibte  struggle}^  of  an  et]ptHiig  partyt**:!:  TbiS  kh»g^  had'beeii'^bmUed» 
fn  conseqiietic^  of  the  reisedi'df  ih^Mfae^  i#hieh  bad^  rettciied'Ndttni|- 
£'am,  on  their  way  tb  Rei-efbrd;  nnd^r  Genferal*  David  iie^le^  after  the 
Ws^fleof  Eilsytii/tti  drfve  the  parliamentary  ii£fhht»y  iMusk'firom'^tlie 
siege 'of  Hereford;  but  th^  snrrend^t  of  Brilitol  to  the  forcea  «f  ttie  par- 
liament, on  the  tenth  of  September,  and  thef  defeat  of  Aie  n$yi£sta<  at 

"*'' '  ■' '  '    '       •   (ToHlmiS  CoHlinualion,;.'fk  M.'  .1    /.'  >>. 

<if>'MilMtaUa,^ti atu-  ita  sMii  <  a.ooiiditiQ]i  as  is  ameh  t  fitifl^r .  fpr  relaUpQ  tban  ^yrnfingt 
.llMr0|)w»^X.rQfcfr>J0ii  ta  t^^  ^fW^y  bearer,  RobuiiKer^  for  ^e  rewoxis  and  m^er  of 
yiv  c^Dung.to  this  army;  as  also  what  my  treatment  hath  been  sTnbe  t  <iam^,  atrd  diy 
resolutions  upon  my  whole  bus!nete.  lllfo  ahaB/thdr^ore,  »aJy^\ir§jo}i*pik»ibU'mm' 
'^atnfe,  and  teft  you  i^aia  aruthi,1«atfiig  HrevAy  of  all  t«:  tMi  iearec^.  Xi^  mwt.^ls- 
taaii  TDtir  airbM^  aiid-^d  itto  ^rancei  where  yoa  shall  receive  my  further  directions. 
This,  at  first,  may  justly  startle  you,  but  I  assure  yon,  that,  if  for  the  present,'  I  jdiobld 
offer  to  do  more  fur  you,  I  could  not  do  so  much,  and  that  you  shall  always  find  me  your 
most  assured,  constant,  real,  and  ftdthfM  friend, 

NewrabUe,  May  19,  1646.  CHARLES  R. 

t  Lingard,  toL  tI.  p.  SdO,  4to. 
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M.it*lw«iilj-4faM  iif  tbe MBie jDODtk*  e«npletdi<4he  phb  of 
the  king's  aflain.  Having  sbirtliunaatf  up  la  Okfrtd^ for  ih^kmtHne, 
iii,/Kov«nber.  Mloinngr>Cfaatflefl^  after  tbe  cUMMnwf  of. the  «bcret 
Ueai^  wilhttiie  caftholica  oClielaaikwUok  had -been  auleaadiata  by  <Che 
i»rl>af  fiUHPOigaa,  4ndaapaapad  toi  Mgoliatt>i«ith.  the  EagUA  paffiia<' 
aMnt  i»  the  expectatim»Ahat  il  h^^dakl  'gaiB  ekhav.of  the  pacities  (the 
fWesb^taMiia  ae4  ladependimte). oirg> to  hia  iide«. bsr^uv  proauace,  he 
ivoaU  he  anahkd..to*d«lrogr  botbi*  That  BegotiatMn»  hamewnt  set 
fneoeediagfia  9e|iarateB^9DtialHNi  waa  letonfoiat^  throogbthe  medinai 
Qf  MontKevil>ithe  Fredck  envoyi  with  the  Seaia  'eamy  befiire  Nevaaky 
tbeileadenrsQfwhuiheffiBnBdaaa^yiani  tftthefciagottcwtaineendiriona. 
.Ailaiigth.€hade9^>iuideterdiliied  aato  the  eeniae  iie  aheold  peiaoey^ii 
hf^ariogiofi  the  appmrii  of  the  paiiiaai<»ntaiy  anvf,  mmda  Faiiftx^ileft 
QlUfaiAiiil^dfilgbt^  on  the  twenty^e^^entb  e£  Apnif •  Msteea  IwmdcBd  aad 
If^rly'^tiii  in.the  diagajseof  aaeirvaol^  aaoonqpaned  by  MrAahbamham 
wA  Pr  HudaoQb  a  clei|QrnuHi»  a^^  after  tramaiqg  the  naighbowiag 
iooffm^i  armedat  finatkweU.oa  the>flfth  ef  May»  where  he  waa  intfo- 
timed  k^  Maotraaii  te  the  earl  <af  X^evea,  the  eammandcr  ci  the  Seote 
anny^aud  tbet/affioera.ofhiaalafiw  The  amval  of  the  king  aeeased  to 
amrpriae  the  offieera-  ^ery  mm/fhf  altiwugh  it  is  generally  auppoaed  that 
they  had  be#a  auide  ptevloutly  aware  of  hiatotentioa&by  Hudaon^  who 
had  preeedad  hkmt  wdi Akey  treaft^d.  hioi^  with  beooming  lespeot,  the 
oammiwder  tendwi^  hia  bare  aaord  apon  hia  kaee  ;t  bat  when  Chariee* 
who  had  retained  Lfven'saword^  lodieated  hia  iatention  to  take  the  gobh- 
loiand  jof  the  wnay^  by  givdng  orden  to  the  gaardt  that  crafty  retoran 
itnbtiitati^gly  thua  addressed  him»«^^I  am  the  older  soldier.  Sir: 
yQUt^msj/fefy  had  better,  leave  that  offioe>  to  me."  ^  The  kii^  was>  in 
in  fii0t»  now  a  prisoner.  As  aoo&  as  the  intdligenoe  renehed  the  capita], 
that  the  king  had  retired  to  the  Scots  camp,  the  two  parliamentary  Alc- 
tiona  united  in  acousing  the  Scots  of  pei^y,  and  sent  a  body  of  five 
thousand  horse  to  watch  their  motions ;  but  the  Scots  being  desirous  to 
aiKudboBtilitiesy  naised  their  camp  before  Newark,  and  hastily  retired  to 
Neweasttei  carrying  the  king  along  with  them.  ^ 

On  arriving  at  Newcastle,  the  king  was  watted  upon  by  the  earis  of 
Laoairk  and  Callander,  and  Lord  Balmerino,  who  paid  their  respects  to 
Mm.  Aa  CaUaader  was  understood  to  be  favourably  inclined  to  the 
hin^  Lanark  and  Balmerino  were  desirous  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  accord- 
ingly they  prevailed  upon  his  majesty  to  send  Callander  back  to  Edin- 
burgh with  a  letter,  which  they  had  induced  his  majesty  to  write  to 
the  committee  of  estates,  ezproMive  of  his  desire  to  oomf^y  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Scots  parliament,  and  containing  instructionB  to  theai  to 
order  Montrooe,  Hantly,  and  Sir  Alexander  Maodonald  to  disband  their 

•  Ibid.  Md— "  I  am  not  wUhouthope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  proBby- 
terians  or  independents  with  mo^  l»r  exUrpating  the  one  or  other,  that  I  shaU  be  easily 
king  npOn.**    Cartels  Ormond,  Mi.  402. 

t  Kirktun.  |  Rushworth,  vi« 
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fatom  '.tlni'ikiimi  fiko  at  the  desive*  «f  tfiei^  tir»  DoMBnnn  HistilM 
WagriMtatlie  l«Mte.tKvMoatarai»  Mtened  ta^  . 
<  iyiwiMQBtivw'lHiiireMl' this  latter  'iKiMtt  .tfledwitb  4eep  a&iexe- 
»ne*t endifiwwrm  Ail ^tillMe•fi«QMry  eelittiiBB-  ibr '•coetef^UiAiiiig  tfce 
•0n^  obftttrof  lBs:aiiiMftiaD)>.iriiMii  aifew  smialto  Mbni  iMd^^ottdd^in 
ifcie  wyJAiweginxliaa,}  ivere •  no«i idiipdleQL  He  me  nifir  'placed  ih*  e^e 
4if ifae  aoBi  panofiil  anddiffioah  nlaa«ii»M>ik:iB  pesiibla  <e  eaaweii^.  He 
lMdBt>iledbt4liHl<iiieae4tet  JMuibecii  eztoffted  fnwi  the  hiug.y^  he 
.Mntoidared  that  hUfOvidiamtikwt  be  pradent-  nor  safe'  fer  ^tm  ti^  viak'  tbe 
tyonifihaity  <if  dwahf yiag  the  kiog'a  oideiA  Bendee,  were  he  to  af>* 
knfi  ti»<aeteoaitru7  ta  -theia  natraetioBSj  hemiglit  ther^ly  eoropromise 
IheMiefey  o£liheJung>>ea  Ub  eneaaiea  maUl  fiad  it  no  dMBeuH  ai^r  to 
'OQonaceffae«na^tiHt.MoiitnMe'««a  aetiDg aeestdiiig  to  priiAteiilu 
ntbtwHom  itom  dba^klag^  hidudfi  On  the  other  hand,  by  wtamhf  d^- 
hBA^mg  hie  ariay,  Mboifoas:  coMidcned  that  .he^wqnld'  le»ve  the  rd^fid^ 
kb%nmdjM  thc»e  inendi..wha  ted*  Bhaned.  hie  daogony  ta  >ihe'  mM«gr 
oi' their' aienoMk'  •  In  '4hk  dtteiamay  he  detemiaed  to'eoat^^fetf'a 
fiBeFaliaee&aig|of*fllLthepnBGipalMyalists  to  eons«lfeaet»boi«r  hd  sheeid 
aolh-*4|r  rafohitieii  whl^  showed  hii  good  lense^  aod  kiad  aad  Jael  IM- 
ing  towards  those  who  had  been  iadnced  by  hif  means  to  riek  tlwftr 
lives  and  foitunes  in  the  oause  of  thawing.  NotwithsCanding  the  nueny 
pllghls  which  had  been  pat  upon  him  by  the  marquis*  «f  Huntiy^Moa- 
tr^sey  anxious  to  pses^nre  agood  andei^andiag  with  hitt^  sent  Sir* John 
Hurry  and  Sir  John  Innesy  two  gentkemen  the  most  unexoeptioiiafole  he 
jeottld  selectt  to  Hnnllyi  to  invite  hilBi  to  attend  the  pvopoied  meeting, 
«od  that  there  might  not  appear  any  idea  of  dietatumon  the  part  of 
Montrose,  the  time  and  phioe  of  meeting  was  left  to  Huatly^  owii*oholee' 
Bat  .this  haughty  nobleman  aasw«ced  that/  lie  hamself  had  reedv^ 
orders  similar  to  these  sent  to  Montrose,  which  be  was>feaokvod  t6  olMjr 
immediately,  and,  therefore,  he  deolined  -to  attend  tmj  meeting  on  Ih^ 
pal^ect.  .     .    s     .1  .p^ 

In  this  situation  of  oiAtteis»  Mcmtrose  considered  th^  his  best  and 
wisest  course  would  be  to  keep  his  army  together  tilL  be  shouUb  reoeive 
another  communication  from  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  he 
sent  by  a  messenger  of  his  own,  in  which  he  begged  his  majesty  toaetfaamt 
him  of  the  real  situation  of  matters^  whether  he  considered  -  his  peraon 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters,  and  if  he  eonld  be  of  any  £uther 
service  to  huoou  Montrose  begged  also  to  be  informed  by  the  kin|^<if 
he  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  disband  an  army  which  had  fonglit  so 
bravely  in  his  defence,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  enemies,  in  both 
kingdoms,  were  still  under  arms ;  and  if  so,  he  wished  to  be  instructed 
by  his  majesty  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  brave  men,  who  had  encoun- 
tered so  many  dangers,  and  had  spent  their  blood  in  his  defence,  as  h^ 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  such  loyal  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
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^ii^%ii@^M.«^<^  'ttM'kiiiig*  i^uraedi  ami  ttimiieiijr<lo  ^iU»i  bitaf^tkytbn 
former  messenger,  K«ri'itt  wttiih«4i4'ibgMir^  iiiia»tM»fa^tt»J«i»  *^^8Wtot 

f6P$Gf&r'aet(bM';  iHit  id  il»^itlliltiM^riMs6iUi[fl»tiMidk«idieS^ 

M(fr '(Moittiro6^>i:i»  be^  nAm^ti^*^^at  VimmaljpMBuati  iiBr><=Midiii§)Mi9«R 
ifitos^'ofat'of  tli«'^(>«rirtr3r't««ui>tiatte  mfi|^tiTetaftx]tmdi»<grBiA«rt  fbiy^ 

1kf%)*c(>ilM*«biii^ri|i|)^nhiiiMiU4haii['Ji^  the  ter0di&)lni 

)MfdBifiitf^84i«li  '«iiiiiiMi0fi#*''a8  ^heogroiikl  ifalivAni^&riMd^  )«tiitibegriwofttklnihl 

Mt^'^^tifxktim^^iyi^uiB^ti^'^^  iHveoefirtByifertiiair-iflaectiod^  Qft*l»|rio9 
idd<^«lu<4«si  «ttt<>  ]rQiia(>40iirihgt>y<m)to  M'Htttiayr,  GnAnsfiHti,:Akly»>fiMI- 
ftiftk^'fltod'^OgBv^'  kdow^'l^ail  wantf'Of^tUiie^hatfa  mada  md:  iio«r«*uiti.to 
^lteMf«'ffiy4bnil«f((Rmimitad»Hibld'^  bhatt^aofa 

ilir>%lh'liM(r<itg'fihieiki;4iiii)ill'tba  toeaiiiaf>B^>ifia^iidb^  thal^^hfiiMeydr 
God  shall  enable  me,  they  shall  reap  thalhtils  ef'thair  lagMlgF  tilMJaiftpi 
tkm  tn  ifly  %M*fieQkVn  •-..{.»'      ..»,   -»•..(  ..,:,...•.  ..         ......  yt 

'  itiheia  '  cmdlkkNHi' n^hfoh  oDilsisted  W  senaral  afttdba^?  and-Joikla 

dr«M»g  'tt{^«  of  whkdi  the  idii^^miftaUffhiul  j»)> ooMeiXB,;  wdreTfiurAMl 

4NMttiiu3toty  to  Modtroae,  «hoTafiiaadt»aotode40fTtii^n«    <Hi$  -^eo  fa^ 

'ftMed^^o  tMat^ivM' tlieoDviBnairteny  'aadli^aant  faack^tbe  aaasaoigari^ 

tfiitiii|pt«p notify <to  hhny  that asha had  aeted iwider Jiiafii»jas^'b «iMf^ 

tiii8tidn|lie'WObld.apiaKt<>fn(>4x>nditions>for'layiii9  (AoMoi'.his.MOiay^^r 

iHibaadiiig  hia  armyv  wlirab-did  noA'Oime'dlreotlj'from  the  king*  himaclfb 

iilmtilli&t'tf  hiaJiBajes«!f  iBi|bosed  oondilionaiiiK«^bii»)  hewovM  aaoe^«f 

'iiiciii^th  Afeimo8edni|ilwitBilb«nii»iDfl.  «  The  king^  who^  had^M  alftck^ 

iiatbd^tial'tdfidept tfaiise ^eondkibag as  Ida o««v puthis «aiaarl0 theni aod 

^0M('ba^k'tha'me8fen|^n¥idi  li«ni^'^iiith  ftesh  kwtniotioiia  to  Montacfeio 

disbffi^diily^nuyfdttkwith'oiHler abe-pain ^ Jtigk:tpaasoi!t;  Beaidoaitasi 

L<^i^ftlk)g^H)as^iti0hed  anothdr  Irdstpimesiaigev^ito- IkfiontfoaeiritJb.  a  pfdl^ 

i*«Wtcrii§tter^  ttrghig ban  to  aooept  of  tkecondlbkniatxffenad^ aa ih the  ev<eot 

"'Of^hto'^afusaltobtieBkufl  hia  anajr,  iiis  ml^lty  might  be plaoed ^^jft 

>tf  fveiy  ^ad'oondittdn^^  laiiek  as  he  ivroukl'rathdr  leave' Moii^x)aa«tt^  gvuUB 

"Ot'Ulaii  seek  hiBBBelf  tO'^xpreas.    FreaR thia>espDQ8$i<Hi|i  Hi  yfoM  l^paar 

'that' GiMtias  cih-^acfy  begaa.  toi * enfcertaift  ^aame  appvehenaippt t ab^iafc •  Jils 

p^racmal  attfety^  -  Tkeae^ommandaof-  the  idtig  war&;AaOi.pet'eagi^p(aiy;to 

'b^rtainyMiger  withJrtODdy'VDdas  Monttfoto«^md'beeD.iiiibr«ied.Akat-a^ 

t^M  orf  tbelea^kigroyalbtii^^artioiikHy.thein^ 

AbWffife,  aitd'tMs  ikiri  bf  Sealbrth,  ^etJB  negotiating  !«ith  ihe  ^tate.Jh 

^thdk^  mm  Mialf>  aid  that  Hnnily  And  AbojFnehad  <e*^n  offered  ta  a»id- 

•  Withart,  p.  802.  f  June  1^  1640. 
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oAnklitoiiM»alnM0M]Uft^eBtedtl>)rU^      (efM  ^  9Q^ftim^^\im^%i 

itf^eMl0r<^^<lBciub  tfaftJconditioiMil  a..iif>Qf0ir9lia^iM^  ft^^Jbfilnrdfiivt^ 
^tfai  twttdr^sebtiidxiajE  oh  JailjjiS  ^  ii,*ieiufoW|i«foi;ih0{riT^i))»yroW 
Aiitgiav  «bar»'tlitgr  ^eoBfehMdite<tk«uP]MW»i'oft  t«f«ithQiiiiii  ihfrtSfbj^ii^g 
taie  «ie«ntliaa7  but 'oUci  iniui.lbr  eabk:of4liam  itorM^l^M  hoM^7* .  .Tit# 

Htii#y/  idl4iii»>TPkothdd'tilkBli'B{KAnitB/agftit0fci^ 

l^ptfdtmed  onjooakin^ftheiradbnMmni  'aad-th|ttb'MQlitroM»i|Ci>»tr|(H)(j^ 

Uwtryt  «Ad  Gnabam  ^of^iO^ttliy,  -^hooiM.  ttABi|^i*  lhmNielr(Wrt>?9SMKl 

ioa%Jbelm  the  IdtiAudKy^^Angiu^ita  *  <fifri|^  .to  I><^4fni^i4<rtl)]rilto 

eitales.  '  TlusiafiaiigeM'BntiwB^.tatilkd/byjAflifm^ 

tbeMOMimkitt^B.of  Uteikiidc^cKclaiaMd  a^^lKt  Hl^jUQd  fbtiliOMdftbeiiASfiHtt* 

Prepamtoiy  to  disbanding  his  anny>  Montrose  appowtMl  M^  to  490- 
«bfevou8at  BaDtm^  ibitlie^n^IlboariioodfloClGuinffHAJDi^/  ait/Wbich 
fia4te,<<)n  th« tliirtMdidHytofiJml^^te>di«9iiargfld  Idadaedi  aftar jmMqMI^ 
iag  A' fi^eHli^  aafl>iai]iiaatoed>oiflt]XHi'i& itheiB> .ia>irhidl^ (ff afterigivii^ 
4keiii:4Qe^piaiia'foi>lUiii<fiiitirfbl'iier^^  .)k0)  iold 

liMniiitotmte%a]idilM«haa  ifiwevitUy  amievBaft  noYleaa[iaar«iidU.to> 
Ifc»t»h!0ie^ahay/tkuktt<yliiiniillf9  aiid»Miiotw 

itaogt>tend»^oott'to'r<jie>the»iiroitim  afidieaoDwa^ithittn 

%ilk  the  flMterin^  pnorfpaet  «of  aiapte^  apd(d|wiHibleiggaacy  ttldjaamuwd 
dMin  tlHLl'iKft  eiMtriteted  t6  (the  Unf^aiaikfiityiaikliinteraat  b(r  bit'piflicfiit 

ieaqMnfT^ttbcy 'dondanfedf  tbat'a/paiMA  iraa/ti«|ida3r»putiti>ltokNi^ 

«a^a«ai3rt<whidb'W«iild  estptvevstfi  ib^ciaolaiiaaiiof  ftb^iai^ 

-i»^c^ng;o#wiu«i^<4i<ey)JVlrt9B'aU'«on^0m^  tbaiondefthtedibei^.^Uiovtiad 

ifr«n  theiiuiig,'  •rignateiiirp  ihiai  tm.'(piii|iDa0  ito.iQsnta  a  graater^jaiid 

'mora  kumediata  levik    .A«d^  .upcin/wdBtevai!  i^otodMeicooditMngfihair 

-aim  safety'  might  be  pvoyided  fbr>  yat  they.  Itenntad^fchiBir  oWtt  fiit^aad 

wa«M  maoh  Atbar^lMe'iindergoiDe  :tbe  ^greatest  jfWgne'aAdiiaff^ 

iiianteobliged  to  remain  inaetiTa.  and  idWspeetatoM'OfliheiaiflerieS)^ 

eakttkiea  befaHlag  their-dearest  soyereign^    Nei^r  were  thek  genaf- 

oos  souls  a  little  coneanied  for  tike  wnMnrthy-  and  diagraoefiil  afMnion 

'nHuch  feveign  nations  and  after  ages  oould  not  Aul  to  oonceive  of  the 

6ootBy  as  uatyersalljr  dipt  in  rebeUion^  and  guilty  of  dafeotion  ftaaftttie 

best  of  kings.    Their  sonraw  was  likewise  considerab]^  aagiaeiited.  by 

the  thoughts  of  being  separated  from  their  brave  and  successful  genera^ 

•  OHilhry,  p.  im 
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who  was  now  obliged  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  banishmenty  to  the  irrepa^ 
rabte  loss  of  the  king,  the  eountiy,  themselves,  and  all  good  men,  at  a  . 
time  when  they  never  had  greater  occasion  for  his  service :  And  falling 
doiHi  upM  their  knees,  with  tears  hi  their  eyes,  they  obtested  him,  that 
seMtfg  Mlio  king's  safety  and  interest  required  his  immediate  de^uoture  . 
from  tiie  kingdom,  he  wonld  take  them  along  with  him  to  whatever 
eomer  of  the  world  he  would  retire,  professing  their  readiness  to  live,  toj , 
ight,   nay,   if  It  to  pleased  God,  even  to  die  under  his  command. 
A^  tiM  a  (bw  of  them  had  privately  determined,  though  at  the  evideiit  . 
risk  of  their  lives  and  fi>rttines,  to  fbllow  him  without  his  knowledge,  and 
even  agaikist  his  inclination,  and  to  oflbr  him  their  service  in  a  foreign 
land,  which  they  could  not  any  longer  afford  him  in  their  own  dis- 
tressed naitive  country."* 

8«eh  it  ihe  account  of  the  affecting  fiurewell  between  Montrose  and 
tlie  few  remainlfig  brave  and  adventurous  men  who  had  shared  with  him 
in  all  the  dangierar  and  vicissitndes  of  Hie  battle-field,  as  related  by  a 
warm  paitican  of  feHen  royalty;  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  be  'h$$  gfven  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  feelings  of  the  warlike 
and  devoted  band  at  parting,  under  existing  cirouitistancel,  with  their 
beloved  oemmander  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  and  whose 
banishment  ten  his  native  cduntry  tiiey  regarded  as  lli«  death-blow  to 
thahr  hopea. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  Montrose's  army,  the  Scots  officers  and  sol- 
diem  Mtirad  to;  their  respective  hom^  tfiril'tb^  Irbh  troops  mhidi^ 
westMrand  'iitto  •  Argyll  whence  they  embtrked  fbr  their  own  ^uniry,'  ' 
behigtaoe6mpattied  tinMier  by  the  earl  of  Cmwford,  who  fiK)ih  thcnc^ 
went  t6  BpriKk*  '  MontMso^'  along  wlth'the  few  friend*  wh6  w6^e  to 'fet^ 
low  Wm  abroad,  «ook«lJp'his  ab6de  ilttii  tfeaft  of  Old  Motiti^se;  ihM" 
to  watethe  arrivai  of  the  «<Mttel  dMin^d  to  convey  Hiem  to  the  4btitiitMtl 
The  4&y  ibod4  fi»  'MontroA^ls  d^^Mrtiire  was  tJh«  fh^  of  Sepceii(A«r,  ao4 
he  waited  wifli  topatiefltce  fe^  th^  ttMf  al  of  the  Mp^cted  vessd  i  ^tU 
the  montii  o^Augost  was  <a9t-  eitpiHn^  i^thout  such  tessel  tnaku^  ity' 
i^vpearance,  or  any  apparent  preparation  for  the  voyage,  Montros^s  ' 
friends  applied  to  the  committee  of  the  estates  for  a  prorogation  of  the 
day  stipulated  for  his  departure,  but  they  could  obtain  no  aalisfeetory 
answer* 

At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a  Teasel  for  the  receptiim  of  the 
marquis  entered  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  in  which  he  proposed  imme« 
diatdy  to  embark,  but  he  was  told  by  the  shipmaster,  '*a  violent  and 
rigid  covenanter,''  that  he  meant  to  6areen  his  vessel  before  going  to 
sea,  an  operation  which  would  occupy  a  few  days.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  shipmaster  bluntly  stated  to  his  intended  passengers, 
that  he  had  received  express  instructions  to  land  them  at  certain  ports- 
Tbe  behaviour  of  the  captain,  joined  to  the  information  lie  had  com- 

•  ^Vishart,  tf.  £^4-5. 
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municated,  and  the  fact  that  several  English  ships  of  war  bad  been  soon 
for  several  days  off  the  coast,  as  if  watching  his  Qiubarkatioo  a^d  do- 
pArture,  of  which  fact  he  had  received  private  information  from  so^mu 
friends,  created  a  strong  suspicion  in  Montrose's  mind  that  a  plan  liad  . 
been  laid  for  capturing  him,  and  induced  him.tp  consult  his  own  safe^ 
and  that  of  his  friends,  by  seeking  another  way  of  leaving  the  kingdom. 
H^  accordingly  sent  some  trusty  persons  to  the  other  harbours  in  the 
north  to  search  for  a^id  engage  any  foreign  vessel  they  might  fall  in  witb- 
to  be  ready,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed,  to  carry  out  to  Norway  such  passen- 
gers as  might  present  themselves ;  but  such  a  plan  was  ooBsidered  so  hope^ 
less  by  Montrose's  friends,  who  still  remained  with  him»  that  they  ad« 
vbed  him,  as  the  best  course  which  could  be  pursued  under  such  dan« 
gerous  circumstances,  to  retire  to  the  Highlands,  to  collect  his  forces 
again,  and  trust  to  the  chances  of  war ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  sueb  a>. 
proposal,  principally  on  the  ground  that  such  a  step  on  his  part  would 
be  imputed  to  the  king,  whose  life  ^ight  thereby  be  endangered.  The 
anxiety  of  Montrose  and  hb  followers  was  speedily  relieved  by  the  an* 
rival  of  intelligence,  that  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
had  been  found  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Stonehaven ;  and  that 
the  master  had  engaged,  on  being  promised  a  handsome  freight,  to  be  in 
readiness,  against  an  appointed  day,  to  sail  with  such  passengers  as 
should  appear. 

Accordingly,  after  sending  off  Sir  John  Hurry,  John  Drummond  of 
Bal)och,  Graham  of  Gortby,  Dr  Wishart,  and  a  few  other  friends  by 
land  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  third  day  of  September  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,  he  himself  left  the  harbour  of  Montrose  in  a  smalt  boat, 
disguised  as  the  servant  of  James  Wood,  a  clergyman,  who  accom* 
panied  him ;  and  the  same  evening  went  safely  on  board  the  vessel, 
into  which  his  friends  had  embarked,  and  setting  sail  with  a  &ir  wiad, 
arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  wh«re  he  received  a  friendly 
welcome  from  Thomas  Gray,  a  Scotsman,  the  governor  of  the  oastle  oi 
Bergen.* 


•  Wbhart 
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